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PREFACE. 


In  compiling  this  Treatise,  I  have  endeaYoured  to  present,  in  a 
oonnected  form,  such  information  on  the  Topography  of  the  Boman 
City,  on  the  rise  and  gradual  development  of  the  Boman  Gonslitation, 
and  on  the  social  and  domestic  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Boman 
People,  as  may  serve  to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  which  impede 
the  progress  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  applying  themselves  to  the 
stndy  of  Latin  literature.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
inquiries  here  prosecuted  do  not  extend  beyond  the  latter  portion  of 
the  first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ  But,-  ^en  when  thus 
limited,  the  subject  is  so  vast  and  so  varied,  that  while  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  dilate  upon  any  topic,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
touch  very  lightly  upon  several,  and  to  pass  over  altogether  many 
more  which,  although  highly  interesting  in  themselves,  do  not  bear 
directly  upon  the  object  in  view. 

It  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  enumerate  the  long  array  of 
treatises  and  disquisitions  which  have  been  consulted  in  drawing  up  a 
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work  like  lihe  present,  which  ought  to  exhibit  in  a  condensed  shape 
the  results  of  tedious  and  intricate  researches,  but  I  canaot  pass  over 
in  silence  the  great  assistance  I  have  received  from  the  "Gallus"  and 
the  "  H^dbuch  der  Romischen  Altherthiimer,"  unfortunately  never 
completed,  of  the  late  lamented  Wilhehn  Adolph  Becker. 

Those  who  desire  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  upon  any  of  the 
subjects  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  may  consult  with  advantage 
the  excellent  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  edited 
by  my  accomplished  Mend  Doctor  WiUiam  Smith.  I  had  the  honour 
to  contribute  a  few  articles  to  that  book,  but  I  do  not  feel  myself 
prohibited  by  that  circumstance  from  speaking  of  it,  as  a  whole,  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  praise. 

WILLIAM  RAMSAY. 

Glasgow  College,  28^  January,  1851. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  fact  that  three  large  editions  of  the  ^  Manual  of  Roman  Anti- 
quities "  have  been  sold  off  within  a  limited  period,  is  a  very  gratifying 
proof  that  my  labours  have  been  approved  of  by  those  most  competent 
to  form  a  judgment.  At  the  suggestion  of  some  persons,  for  whose 
opinion  I  entertain  great  respect,  I  have  added  to  this  edition  a 
chapter  upon  Roman  Agriculture,  which  will,  I  trust,  be  found 
serviceable. 

W.  R, 
College  of  Glasgow, 
25th  March,  1859. 
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CHAFIER  I. 


TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME.» 


CampAgma  ^  Boma« — ^The  district  now  known  as  the  Campagna  di  Roma 
extends  along  tbe  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  for  sixty  miles  sonthward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  first  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  which 
here  begin  to  rise  at  a  distance  of  from  25  to  85  mUes  from  the  sea.  This  region 
presents  a  very  peculiar  aspect.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast  the  land 
is  low  and  swampy,  and  as  we  ascend  the  streams  the  meadows  which  border 
their  banks  partake  of  the  same  character.  But  the  remainder  of  the  country  is 
a  vast  expanse  of  table  land,  rolling  in  long  swells,  broken  and  iurrowed  in  all 
directions  by  deep  ravines  and  water-courses,  the  sides  of  which  are  frequently 
rocky  and  precipitous.  The  surface  of  the  table  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  per- 
fectly dry,  the  general  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  seldom  less  than 
100  feet,  and  in  some  places  it  rises  mto  ridges  of  considerable  height,  while  in 
the  midst  of  the  plain  the  bold,  picturesque,  isolated  mass  of  the  Alban  hiUs  {Mons 
Albanut)  divides  the  Campagna  proper  from  the  deadly  level  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes  (Paludes  PompHnae,) 

Site  of  Some. — The  seven  kills, — About  eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  the  stream,  whose  course  is  south  by  west,  makes  a  very  sudden  bend 
nearly  due  west ;  and,  as  it  gradually  sweeps  back  to  its  former  direction,  forms 
an  acute  angle,  in  which  lies  an  alluvial  meadow,  containing  upwards  of  800 
Englisn  acres.  This  is  the  celebrated  Campus  Martins^  and  on  this  flat  a  great 
portion  of  the  modem  city  has  been  built.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  Cam- 
pus Martins  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Prata  Flaminicu 

A  steep  bank  rises  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  Campus  Martins,  and  then 
slopes  gradually  into  the  table  land,  which  forms  the  general  surface  of  the 
country  beyond.  This  bank  presents  a  very  irregular  and  rugged  outline  towards 
the  river,  the  continuous  ridge  being  broken  by  numerous  projecting  blu£&,  which 
jut  out  into  the  low  ground,  and,  of  these,  the  four  which  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  river,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Campus  Martins,  being  cut  off  from 

I  It  is  necessary  to  warn  tbe  yonng  scholar  that  almost  every  point  connected  with  tbe 
topography  of  ancient  Rome,  beyond  the  mere  identification  of  tne  seven  hills,  has  giren 
rise  to  animated,  complex  and  interminable  controversies,  which,  in  some  cases,  such  as  the 
dispntes  regarding  tbe  position  of  the  Forum,  and  tbe  determination  of  the  Arx  and  the 
Capitoliumt  may  almost  be  said  to  have  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  national  quarrel,  since 
nearly  all  Italian  antiquaries  adopt  one  set  of  opinions,  while  the  most  eminent  Germans 
agree  in  advocating  opposite  views.  We  cannot,  of  course,  in  a  work  like  tbe  present,  at« 
tempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  arguments  and  illustrations  employed  by  the  conflicting 
parties ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  state  plainly  those  conclusions  which  appear  most 
reasonable,  following,  in  a  great  measure,  as  our  most  trustworthy  guides,  the  great  work 
by  Platner,  Bunsen.  Gerhard  and  Rostell,  entitled  "  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Bom,"  and  the 
first  part  of  the  **  Handbuch  der  Romischen  AltherthUmer."  bv  the  late  lamented  'Wilhelm 
Adolph  Becker,  to  which  we  may  add  some  exeeUent  papers  in  the  Classical  Museum  by  Mr. 
B.  H.  Banbury. 
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the  main  ridge,  and  from  each  other,  by  intersecting  hollows,  stand  as  small 
isolated  hills,  with  steep  rocky  escarpments.  The  smallest  of  the  four,  that  which 
lies  farthest  to  the  north,  is  the  MoNS  CAPrroLiNns ;  next  in  size,  to  the  south 
of  the  Capitolme,  is  the  Palatium  or  MoNS  Palatinus;  to  the  south  of  the 
Palatine,  larger  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  almost  touching  the  river,  is 
the  MoNS  Ayentinus  ;  to  the  south-east  of  the  Palatine,  and  separated  both 
from  it  and  from  the  Aventine  by  a  deep  hollow,  is  the  Moss  Coelius,  origi- 
nally called,  we  are  told,  Mons  QuERQXjETULAinjs. 

Another  deep  hollow  to  the  north  of  the  Goelian  divides  it  from  a  long  con- 
tinuous ridge,  which,  on  the  east,  slopes  gradually  into  the  Campagna,  while  on 
the  west,  or  side  next  the  river,  it  is  broken  into  four  tongues,  separated  from 
each  other  by  narrow  dells.  These  tongues,  taken  in  succession,  are,  Esquiliae 
or  MoNS  £sQniLiNUS,  which  comprehends  two  projections,  severally  distin- 
guished, in  ancient  times  as  the  Mons  Oppius  and  the  Mons  Cispitis^^  names, 
however,  which,  in  the  Augustan  age,  were  known  to  the  learned  only — beyond  the 
Mons  Cispius,  the  Collis  Viminalis — beyond  the  Viminal,  the  Collis  Quiri- 
NALis — ^beyond  the  Quirinal  the  Collis  Hortulobum,  called,  at  a  late  period, 
Mons  Pincius.  The  Mons  Capitolinusy  Mons  Palatinus,  Mons  Aventinusy 
Mons  CoeliuSj  Mons  EsquiUnus^  Collis  ViminaUs^  Collis  Quirinalis^  are  the 
far-famed  Seven  hills  of  Rome,  It  will  be  seen  from  this  description,  which  must 
be  carefully  compared  with  the  plan  prefixed  to  this  chapter,  that  the  Mons 
CapitoUnus^  the  Mons  Palatintis,  the  Mons  Aventinus^  and  the  Mons  Coelius 
can  alone  be  regarded  as  hills,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  the 
remainder  are  mere  irregular  projections  in  the  table  land  which  constitutes  the 
Campagna. 

The  broad  slope  of  the  Mons  Oppius,  towards  the  Palatine,  was  the  Carinae ;  ^ 
the  low  ridge  which  runs  from  the  Palatme  towards  the  Carinae  was  the  Velia  ; 
the  lower  slope  of  the  Palatine,  towards  the  Capitoline  and  the  Tiber,  was  the 
Cermalus  or  Germaltis ;  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Coelian,  whose  outline,  on 
the  eastern  side,  is  not  very  sharply  defined,  was  the  Coeliolus  or  Minor  Coelius,  ^ 
Lastly,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  hill  behmd  the  Aventine,  sep^ated 
from  it  by  a  well  marked  hollow,  the  two  highest  points  being  now  marked  by  the 
modem  churches  of  S.  Saba  and  S.  Balbina.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  was 
regarded  merely  as  a  part  of  the  Aventine,  but  we  do  not  find  it  designated  by 
any  separate  name,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  distinctly  noticed  by  any  classical  author. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  hills  of  Rome  do  not  now  present,  by  any  means, 
the  same  aspect  which  they  must  have  borne  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  city. 
Their  summits  have  been  smoothed  and  levelled  to  adapt  them  for  the  founda^ 
tions  of  the  edifices  by  which  they  were  crowned ;  their  steep  rocky  sides  have 
been,  in  many  places,  sloped  away  in  order  to  afibrd  more  easy  access,  and  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  rubbish  around  their  bases,  has  raised  the  surface  of 
the  ground  below,  and  thus  materially  diminished  their  apparent  elevation. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  base  of  the  Capitoline,  the  river,  dividing  into  twa 
branches,  forms,  as  they  reunite,  a  small  island,  the  Insula  Tiberina, 

Crossing  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  a  long  continuous  ridge  extends 
from  the  vertex  of  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the 
Aventine,  this  is  the  Ianiculum.  To  the  north-west  of  the  Janiculum,  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  depression,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  river,  is  the 

1  Varro  L.L.  Y.  $  50    Fest.  b.t.  Septimontio,  n,  348.    AuL  OelL  XY.  I. 
«LiT.  XXVI.  10.  Dlony«.  lit  W: 
t  Varro  LL. V.  9  4&— Orat.  da  Hurufp.  Besp.  IS.  Bfart  XIL  18. 
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MoNS  Yaticanijs.  The  meadow  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Tiber  was  the  Ager 
Vaticanus^  of  which  the  Praia  Quinctia  fonned  a  part,  and  the  slope  between 
the  Janicalnm  and  the  Tiber,  was  comprehended  nnder  the  general  designation  of 
Begio  TransHberina, 

Returning  to  the  left  bank  and  the  seven  hills,  we  may  now  notice  the  hollows 
and  open  spaces,  by  which  the  different  eminences  were  separated  from  each  other. 
The  ravine  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine  was  the  Vallis  Murcia^  it 
was  traversed  by  a  small  rivnlet,  the  Aqua  Orabra,  and  here  was  laid  ont  the 
Circus  Maximus^  the  great  race-com^e  of  Rome.  In  the  low  gronnd,  extending 
&om  the  Capitoline  towards  the  Yelia  lay  the  Forum  Romanum ;  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Forum  Romanum  the  extensive  Fora  of  the  Emperors  were  formed, 
the  Forum  lulium,  the  Forum  Augusti,  the  Forum  Nervae,  and,  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  of  all,  the  Forum  IVaiani,  which  lay  immediately  under  the 
Qoirinal,  vast  masses  of  the  hill  itself  having  been  cut  away,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  area.  Passing  over  the  ridge  of  the  Yelia,  we  descend  into  the 
hollow  between  the  Ooelian  and  the  Esquiline,  of  which  the  western  portion 
seems  to  have  been  known  anciently  by  the  name  Ceroliensis^  and  is  now 
marked  by  the  stupendous  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  while  farther  east  we  ought, 
probably,  to  place  the  Tdbemola?  In  the  hollow  between  the  Esquiline  and 
the  Quirinal,  where  the  two  projecting  tongues  of  these  hills  almost  meet,  lay 
the  Suburra,^  one  of  the  most  busy  and  thickly  peopled  quarters  of  the  city ; 
a  street  mnning  from  the  Suburra  through  the  narrow  opening  between  the 
Mons  Gispios  and  the  Mons  Oppius,  was  the  Vicus  Cyprius^^  the  slope  which 
led  up  from  it  to  the  high  ground  of  the  Esquiline  was  the  Clivus  Urhius^^  and 
at  the  extremity  of  this  slope  was  the  Vicus  Scderattis^^  so  called  because  this 
was  the  spot  where  Tullia  drove  her  chariot  over  the  dead  body  of  her  murdered 
father.  In  the  hollow  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Yiminal  was  the  Vicus 
Patridus^^  and  between  the  Suburra  and  the  Forum  was  the  Argiletum^  (i.e, 
the  day-field,)  a  word  which  the  perverse  etymologic  of  Rome  chose  to  con- 
sider a  compound  of  Argi  letum,  and  to  explain  it  invented  a  legend  about  an 
imaginary  hero,  Argos,  who  was  represented  as  having  met  his  death  upon  this 
spot.^  1r  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Argiletum  was  the  district  of  the  Lautumiae 
or  stone-quarries,  where  one  of  the  prisons  was  situated,  hence  called  Career 
Lautumiarum,  or  simply  Lautumiae^^  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  more  ancient  prison  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline,  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

The  whole  of  the  low  ground  lying  between  the  Tiber,  the  north  point  of  the 
Aventine,  the  south  point  of  the  Capitoline,  and  the  west  point  of  the  Palatine 
was,  firom  a  very  early  period,  designated  as  the  Vehhrum.  This  space,  to- 
gether with  the  Forum,  and  the  hollow  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine, 
which  connects  them,  was  a  swamp,  frequently  overflowed  by  the  river  until  the 
stagnant  waters  were  carried  off  by  the  great  drain  known  as  the  Cloaca 
Maxima^  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  river  was  confined  within  its  bed  by  a 

1VMT0L.L.V..  H7- 
JVmto  L.L.  V.  1 47. 60 
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Strong  bahvark,  faced  with  hewn  stone ;  this  parapet  and  the  cloaca  being  among 
the  few  works  of  that  earlj  period  which  still  remain  entire.  At  the  south- west 
end  of  the  Velabram,  near  the  opening  of  the  Yallis  Morda,  was  the  Forum 
Boarium  or  cattle-market ;  mider  the  Aventine  was  the  Emporium,  or  wharf, 
where  mei'chant  vessels  loaded  and  discharged  their  cargoes,  and  the  whole  of 
the  quarter  was  connected  with  the  Fomm  by  two  great  streets,  the  Vicus  Tuscus 
and  the  Vicus  lugarius. 

The  student  having  made  himself  master  of  the  relative  position  of  the  different 
landmarks  here  enumerated,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  above  remarks  with 
the  plan  of  the  citj  placed  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  sketch  of  the  original  limits  and  gradual  extension  of  Rome ;  bat 
before  entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  briefly  advert  to  the  cere- 
monies observed  by  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  central  Italy  in  founding  a  new 
city — ceremonies  which,  it  is  said,  were  chiefly  of  Etruscan  origin. 

FenndlBg  •£  a  City. — ^On  a  day  when  the  omens  were  favourable,  (die  atur- 
picato,)  a  hole  was  dug  on  the  spot  which  was  to  be  the  central  point,  the  'E^t/m 
or  focus,  as  it  were,  of  the  new  city.  Into  this  hole  was  cast  a  small  quantity  of 
com  and  of  all  things  necessary  for  supporting  the  life  of  man,  each  of  the  new 
citizens  brought  a  handful  of  earth  from  the  spot  where  he  had  previously  dwelt, 
and  this  was  thrown  in  above  the  other  objects.  The  hole  was  then  filled  up  to  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and  sacri- 
fice ofiered.  Thu  founder  of  the  new  city,  (conditor^  with  his  cloak  arranged 
in  the  Gabian  fashion,  (dnctu  Gdbino,)  that  is,  with  one  end  of  the  toga  thrown 
over  his  head,  and  the  other  bound  tight  round  his  waist,  like  a  ^rdle,  traced 
out  the  circle  of  the  walls  with  a  plough,  to  which  were  yoked  a  bull  on  the 
right  hand  and  a  cow  on  the  left.  The  share  was  made  of  bronze,  it  was  directed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  furrow  slice  fell  inwards,  and  it  was  carried  over  (aus^ 
pendere  aratrum)  those  spots  where  it  was  intended  to  place  a  gate.  The 
furrow  thus  formed  (primigenius  8idcus)  represented  the  dit<ji,  and  the  ridge  the 
walls  of  the  proposed  city ;  the  whole  circuit  being  considered  holy,  except  where 
the  plough  had  been  lifted  up.^ 

P«in«erlaiii< — ^The  pomoerium  of  an  ancient  Italian  dty  was,  strictly  speak* 
ing,  a  space  kept  dear  of  buildings  and  cultivation  on  both  sides  of  tiie  wall. 
The  necessity  for  preserving  an  open  area  of  this  kind  was  evident  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  encroached  upon,  it  was 
consecrated.  Although  this  was  the  origmal  meaning  of  the  word  Pomoerium^ 
the  term,  in  practice,  was  more  frequently  applied,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  the 
outer  boundaiy  of  the  pomoerium,  that  is,  to  a  line  drawn  round  the  walls  at  some 
distance  outside  the  city,  the  course  of  which  was  marked  by  stones  set  up  at 
intervals,  (cippi — cippipomoeri — cerHsspatm  interiecti  lapiies,)  and  this  line 
defined  the  limit  within  which  the  auspices  in  regard  to  all  matters  regarding  the 
welfare  of  the  city  itself  (urbana  auspicid)  might  be  taken.  When  the  popula- 
tion of  a  city  received  a  large  increase,  and  suburbs  were  formed,  it  would,  of 
course,  become  necessary  to  form  a  new  cirde,  embracing  a  wider  space,  and  to 
tmconsecrate  (exaugurare)  a  portion  of  the  ground  previously  hdd  sacred,  that 
is,  in  technical  language,  Proferre  s.  augere  s.  ampUare  et  terminare  pomoe- 
rium—pamoerio  addere—propagare  terminos  urbis.  According  to  the  Boman 
constitution,  no  one  was  permitted  to  extend  the  pomoerium,  unless  he  had 

1  Cato  quoted  by  Serr.  «d  Virg.  JEn.  Y.  765.  Yarro  LuL.  Y.  }  148.  Ovid.  Fart.  IV. 
821.  Plutarch.  Rom.  II.  Q.  R.  37.  Dionya.  I.  88.  Joann.  Lyd.  lY.  SO.  FaoL  Diae.  •.¥. 
9rimigemus,  p.  236.    MttUer  die  Etroak.  IL  i».  146. 
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extended  the  dommions  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  althou^^h  manj  generals  under 
the  republic  might  have  claimed  the  privUege,  no  such  extension  took  place  from 
the  reign  of  Servius  TnUios  to  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla,  by  whom,  bj  Augustus, 
and  bj  Clandins,  (and  perhaps  by  Julius  Cffisar  also,)  the  pomoerium  was  suc- 
cessively enlarged.  Stones  have  been  found  in  various  places  around  Rome, 
which  commemorate  the  extension  of  the  pomoerium  by  Augustus  and  Claudius, 
and  we  give  an  inscription  copied  from  one  of  these,  which  possesses  peculiar 
interest,  from  exhibiting  one  of  the  new  letters  added  to  the  Roman  alphabet  by  the 
last  named  emperor— Ti.  CLAUDura.  Drusi.  F.  Cjesar.  Aug.  Germanicus. 

Pont.  Max.  Trib.  Pot.  Villi.  Imp.  XVI.  Cos.  IliL  Censor.  P.  P.  Aucris. 

POPULI.  ROMANI.  FiNIBUS.  POMERIUH.  AmPLIAJIT.  TeRMINAIiTQ.' 

Acer  cflatas* — ^Altogether  distinct  from  the  Pomoerium  was  the  ager  effatus^ 
the  name  given  to  a  space  contained  between,  the  outer  limit  of  the  pomoerium 
and  a  drde  drawn  round  the  city,  embracing  a  wider  circuit  than  the  pomoerium. 
Those  auspices  which  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  city,  or  with  matters  transacted  within  the  city  itself,  such  as  the  auspices 
which  referred  to  a  foreign  war,  or  to  those  assemblies  of  the  people  which  could 
not  be  held  within  the  pomoerium,  were  observed  in  the  ager  effatus^  and  could 
be  taken  nowhere  else.  Thus,  we  understand  the  necessity  imposed  upon  gene- 
rals of  returning  to  the  city,  even  from  a  great  distance,  if  circumstances  occurred 
which  rendered  it  imperative  to  renew  the  auspices  (a^japicia  repetere — auspicia 
renovareJ)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  pomoerium 
was  within  the  ager  effaius,  but  did  not  form  a  part  of  it.' 

€3itle«  on  the  Seven  Hills,  more  aneleat  than  Berne. — ^The  advantages 
presented  by  the  site  described  above  were  so  numerous  and  so  obvious,  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  be  observed  and  turned  to  account  by  some  of  the  vaiious  tribes 
wluch,  in  remote  ages,  occupied,  in  succession,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Tiber.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  traditions  of  an  ancient  town  on  the  Capitolme  named  Satumia^ 
the  hiU  itself  having  been  designated  Mons  Satumiua.  In  like  manner,  a  town 
JEnea^  or  Antipolis^  is  said  to  have  once  existed  on  the  Janiculum,  while  the 
poem  of  Virgil  has  made  every  one  familiar  with  the  colony  planted  by  the 
Arcadian  Evander  on  the  Palatine— a  legend  which  evidently  points  to  a  Pelasgian 

settlement.' 

Ctaf  ef  Reaialas*  sad  its  gradnal  ezteasien  natll  the  reiga  ef  Servtae 

TalUaa. — All  andent  writers  agree  that  the  original  dty  of  Romulus  was  built 
upon  the  Palatine.  The  name  Eoma  Quadrata  (Fatftti  rsr^iyavoi)  was  evi- 
dently derived  from  its  form,  the  outline  of  the  Palatine  being  quadrangular.  The 
nomber  of  gates  was  three  or  four,  three  being  the  smallest  number  allowed  by 
the  Etruscan  discipline,  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  1. 422.)  and  of  these,  the  names  of 
two  have  been  preserved,  the  Porta  Mugionis  s.  Mugonia^  afterwards  known  as 
the  Vetus  Porta  Palaiii,  and  the  Porta  Romanula  s.  Romana.  The  former 
appears  to  have  stood  upon  the  north-east  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  point  where  the 
Velia  branches  off,  the  latter  on  the  north-west  side,  above  the  Velabrum. 
The  wall  would  naturally  run  along  the  rocky  scarp,  while  the  pomoerium 
was  traced  round  the  base  of  the  hill.     The  line  of  this  pomoerium  is  minutely 

1  On  tbe  rabjeot  of  the  Pomoerinm  see  eflpeeially  Varro  L.L.  V.  9  143.  Liv.  I  44-  Tacft 
Ann.  XIL  23. 84.  Aul.  Cell.  XIII.  14.  Dion  Cass.  XLIII.  bO.  XLIV.  49.  Vopisc.  Aurelian.  ^l. 
Orelt  Corp  InscHp.  Latt  n.  710. 

8  Varro  L.L.  VL  «  53  CIc.  de  N  D.  IL  4.  de  Div.  I.  17.  Epp.  ad  Q.  F.  II.  «.  Liv  VIU. 
30.  X.  3.  XXIIL  19.     Serv.  ad  Vir«?.  JEn.  II.  178.  VI.  197 
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described  by  Tacitus,  (Ann.  XII.  23.  24.)  who  evidently  derived  his  information 
from  some  ancient  and  authentic  record.^ 

With  regard  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  city,  the  statements  of  different 
writers  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  each  other ;  but  the  prevailing  belief  was 
that  the  Capitoline,  the  Forum,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  Quirinal,  were 
added  upon  the  union  of  the  people  of  Romulus  with  the  Sabines ;  that  upon 
the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa  and  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Mons 
Coelius  was  occupied ;  that  after  the  fresh  conquests  achieved  by  Ancus  Martins, 
the  Aventine  was  taken  in ;  while  the  Vimin^,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Quirinal 
were  annexed  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  and  Servius  Tullius.  To  the  latter  eepe- 
cially  is  ascribed  the  completion  of  the  great  work  commenced  by  his  predecessor, 
the  construction,  namely,  of  a  wall  which  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  seven  hills, 
and  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  Janiculum  beyond  the  Tiber.  All  admit  that  the 
circuit  thus  marked  out  remained  unchanged  for  eight  hundred  years,  that  is, 
until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  by  whom  a  new  and  more  extensive 
line  of  fortifications  was  constructed.^  The  limits  of  the  city,  as  defined  by  Servius 
Tullius,  demand  particular  attention. 

Conne  of  the  Serrian  UTall. — Even  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  it  had 
become  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  trace  the  exact  line  of  the  Servian  wall, 
in  consequence  of  the  mass  of  building  by  which  it  was  masked  on  both  sides. 
But  although  doubts  may  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  its  position  at 
some  particular  points,  the  character  of  the  ground  is  such,  that  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day  we  can,  with  confidence,  determine  its  course  within  narrow  limits. 
We  are  much  assisted  by  the  information  contained  in  ancient  writers  regarding 
the  gates,  the  position  of  which  can,  in  several  instances,  be  identified  with 
tolerable  certainty.  We  have,  moreover,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
engineers  availed  themselves  at  every  point  of  the  advantages  presented  by  the 
natural  aspect  of  the  ground,  and  that  while  few  or  no  bulwarks  would  be 
regarded  as  necessaiy  on  the  tops  of  the  crags,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  openings 
presented  by  the  hollows  and  by  the  plain  would  be  fortified  with  uncommon 
care.  The  side  on  which  Rome  was  most  accessible  was  on  the  north-west,  for 
there,  as  pi*eviously  remarked,  the  long  ridge  which  connects  the  pi'ojecting 
tongues  of  the  Quirinal  the  Yiminal  and  the  Esquiline  falls  with  a  veiy  gradual  and 
gentle  slope  to  the  level  of  the  table  land  of  the  Gampagna.  Accordingly,  an 
immense  rampart  of  earth,  with  a  deep  ditch  in  front,  was  formed  on  the  crest  of 
this  height,  and  remains  of  the  Agger  Servii  Tullii^  as  it  was  called,  can  still  be 
distinctly  traced.  It  was  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  fifty  feet  broad, 
crowned  by  a  wall  and  strengthened  by  towers,  while  the  ditch  in  front  was  one 
hundred  feet  broad  and  thirty  feet  deep.  The  general  course  of  the  walls,  as 
marked  out  by  the  most  judicious  topographers,  will  be  better  understood  by 
examining  the  plan  than  by  any  verbal  description.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  one 
point  only  was  the  Ime  interrupted,  viz.,  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine, 
and  here  the  river,  the  bank  being  faced  with  a  stone  parapet,  was  considered  to 
afibrd  sufficient  protection.  This,  however,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  is  a  disputed 
point ;  for  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen  both  maintain  that  the  wall  actually  ran  across 
the  Yelabrum  at  some  distance  from  the  Tiber.    The  whole  circuit  of  the  Servian 

1  Varro  L.L.  Y.  6  164.  VL  124  ap.  Non.  XII  a. v.  necundum,  p.  S6a  ap.  Solin.  I.  \1,  LIt. 
L  12.  Ovid.  TriBt.  III.  I.  31.  Plin.  ELN.  IIL  5.  Solin.  I.  24.  Dionys.  II.  50.  G5.  Fest  s.v. 
Quadrata^  p.  258.  8.  v.  Rotnana  porta»  p.  268.    Paul.  Diac.  s.v.  Mugiotiia,  p.  144. 

a  On  the  gradual  extension  of  the  city,  see  Liv.  I.  3a  3a  36.  44.  IIL  67.  Dionyt  II.  36.  37. 
50.  62.  IIL  1.  43. 
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citj,  thna  defined,  is  abont  five  miles,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  statement 
of  Dionysins,  that  the  portion  of  Rome  within  the  wsdls  corresponded  veiy  nearly 
in  extent  with  Athens,     ^ionjs.  IV.  13.  Thucyd.  II.  13.)  ^ 

Ctetes  or  the  Serrian  City. — ^The  number  of  the  gates  has  been  varionsly 
estimated,  according  to  the  various  interpretations  assigned  to  different  passages 
in  the  classical  writers  and  the  grammarians.  By  some  it  is  carried  up  to 
tw^ty-six,  by  others  it  is  placed  much  lower ;  but  Pliny  distinctly  asserts  that  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian  there  were  thirty-seven.  Much  confusion  has  undoubtedly 
arisen  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  many  gates  would  be  built 
up,  and  new  ones  broken  out ;  and  thus,  although  we  may  be  able  to  discover 
the  names  of  more  than  twenty,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  of  these  were 
in  existaioe  at  the  same  time.  We  shall  notice  briefly  the  most  important,  that 
is,  those  which  are  most  frequently  mentioned  from  being  connected  with  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  and  idiose  which  possess  some  special  interest  from  hia- 
torical  associations. 

1.  Porta  ColUna^  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Agger,  the  most  northern 
point  of  the  fortifications.     (Liv.  II.  11.) 

2.  Porta  EsquUina^  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Agger. 

3.  Porta  Viminalis^  about  the  centre  of  the  Agger,  between  the  Porta  Col- 
lina  and  the  Porta  Esquilina.    It  is  specially  mentioned  by  Strabo  (V.  3.  §  7.) 

4.  Porta  Querquetidana,  s.  Querquetularia,  probably  in  the  hollow  which 
divides  the  Esquiline  from  the  Coelian,  (Plin.  H.  N.  XVI.  10.  Fest.  8.v.  Qwer- 
quetulanae^  p.  261.) 

5.  Porta  Coelimontana,  to  the  south  of  the  Querqnetulana,  where  the  Coelian 
joins  the  table  land  by  a  gentle  declivity.    (Liv.  XXXV.  9.    Cic.  in  Pis.  23.) 

6.  Porta  Capena,  in  the  hollow  between  the  Coelian  and  the  Aventine,  but 
almost  touching  the  base  of  the  former  hilL  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  all  the  gates,  since  at  this  point  the  great  Via  Appia  commenced. 

7.  Porta  Trigemina,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Aventine — ^the  name 
was  probably  derived  from  its  having  three  archways  or  lani  (perviae  transit 
tiones.^ 

Between  the  Porta  Capena  and  the  Porta  Trigemina  were  the  Porta  Raudua- 
ctilana^  the  Porta  Naevia^  and  the  Porta  Lavemalis,  which  are  of  little  note. 
The  Porta  Navalis,  in  all  probability,  opened  upon  the  river  under  the  Aventine. 

8.  Porta  Flumentana^  unquestionably  close  to  the  Tiber,  and  probably  in  the 
short  line  of  wall  running  down  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Capitoline 
to  the  river.    (Uv.  XXXV.  9.  21.    Paul.  Diac.  s.v.  Flumentana,  p.  89.) 

9.  Porta  Carmentalis^  in  the  same  portion  of  the  wall  with  the  preceding. 
It  was  named  firom  an  altar  of  CarmentiB,  whom  the  popular  legend  regarded  as 
the  prophetic  mother  of  £vander,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline,  and 
opened  out  upon  the  Prata  Flaminia.  The  gate  had  two  arched  passages,  (lam) 
of  which  that  on  the  right  hand  of  those  quitting  the  city  was  regarded  as  of 
evil  omen,  and  named  Porta  Scekrata,  because  the  Fabii  were  said  to  have 
passed  through  it  when  they  marched  forth  on  their  ill-fated  enterprise.  (Liv. 
n.  49.  XXIV.  47.  Ovid,  Fast.  IL  201.  Fest.  s.v.  ReUgiord,  p.  285.  Dionys. 
L82.     So1ulL13.    Serv.  ad  Virg. -Sn.  VIIL  387.) 

The  Porta  Eaiumena  (Fest.  s.v.  Ratumena^  p.  274.  Plin.  H.  N.  VIII.  42. 
Plutarch.  Popl.  13.)  and  the  Porta  Fontinalis  (Liv.  XXXV.  10)  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  that  part  of  the  wall  which  ran  along  the  Campus  Martius, 

1  Dionya  IV.  la  IX.  68.  Cla  de  Eep.  IL  6.  By  Plin.  H.N.  IIL  5.  It  U  caUed  the  Agger 
of  Tarqainiui  Superbns. 
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oonneeting  the  Capitoline  with  the  Qoirinal ;  the  Porta  Sanqualis^  named  from 
the  adjoining  temple  of  Sancus  or  Dins  Fidius^  (liv.  YIII.  20.  Panl.  Diac. 
S.T.  SanquaHsj  p.  845.)  and  the  Porta  Sahttaria,  named  from  the  adjoining 
temple  oCSalus^  (Liv.  IX.  43.  X.  1.  PHn.  XXXV.  4.  Paul  Diac  b.t.  Salutaris 
Porta^  p.  327.)  were  both  upon  the  heights  of  the  Qnirinal. 

One  gate  more  deserves  particnlar  notice — the  Porta  TriumpkaUs^  so  called, 
it  would  appear,  because  through  it  all  the  triumphal  processions  entered  the 
city,  its  use  being  restricted  to  these  or  similar  soiemnities.  It  is  not  often  men- 
tioned, and  its  position  has  given  rise  to  much  oontroversj  among  topographers, 
none  of  whom  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  truth  of  their  theories.  The 
passages  upon  which  the  arguments  employed  must  of  necessity  rest  are,  Cic.  in 
Piaon.  23.  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  8.  Sueton.  Octav.  100.  Joseph.  B.  J.  VII.  5.  §  4:. 
Dion  Cass.  LVI.  42.     Compare  also  Sueton.  Ner.  25.  Dion  Cass.  LXIII.  20. 

II«gi«Ba  •fthe  8«rri«B  Citjr. — Servius  divided  the  whole  space  included 
by  his  walls,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aventine  and  the  Capitoline,  into  four 
districts,  (lUgiones^i)  which  corresponded  with  his  distribution  of  the  four  city 
tribes. 

1.  Regio  Suhurana^  comprising  the  Coelian,  the  valley  between  the  Coelian 
and  the  Esquiline,  {Ceroliensis^)  the  Carinae  and  the  Subura.  2.  Regio  Es- 
quilina^  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  Esquiline  and  the  valley  between  the 
Esquiline  and  the  Viminal.  3.  Regio  CoUina,  comprising  the  Viminal  and  the 
Quirinal,  with  the  valley  between  them.  4.  Regio  Palatina^  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  Palatine  with  the  Velia,  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Coelian,  and,  probably,  the  low  grounds  of  the  Velabrum.  (Varro  L.L.  V.  § 
46—53.) 

Septftntontiaiii*— Connected  with  the  early  topography  of  the  city,  was  the 
Septimontium,  or  Septimontiale  Sacrum,  a  festival  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
December  by  the  inhabitants  of  seven  elevated  spots  in  Rome,  which  kept  alive, 
in  later  times,  the  memory  of  a  period  when  these  districts  were  first  united  by  a 
common  bond ;  but  these  were  quite  distinct  from  the  seven  hUls  of  the  Servian 
city.  Festus  names  as  the  localities,  in  each  of  which  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
the  inhabitants  on  this  holy  day,  the  following:  Palatium,  Velia,  Fagutal, 
Subura,  Cermalus,  Oppius,  Coelius  Mons,  Cispius  Mons ;  the  number  being  here 
eight,  one  must  have  been  interpolated,  and  some  critics  would  reject  the  Subura, 
while  others  exclude  the  Coelius.  The  position  of  all  has  been  already  indicated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Fagutal,  which  is  usually  placed  near  the  Porta 
Esquilina^  or  in  the  hollow  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Coelian.  In  any 
case,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  confederacy  or  league  commemorated  by  the 
Septimontium  was  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline  and 
the  Coelian,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Capitoline,  the  Aventine,  the  Viminal,  and 
the  Quirinal.  (Varro  L.L.  V.  §  41.  VI.  §  24.  Festus  8.v.  Septimontio,  p.  348. 
Plutarch.  Q.  R.  69.     Sueton.  Dom.  4.) 

Connection  of  the  Janlcnlnm  "with  the  City.—- Although  the  Janiculum 
was  not  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  city,  yet  its  commanding  position  must 
have  suggested  the  expediency,^  and,  indeed,  the  necessity,  of  establishing  an 
outwork  on  it.  Accordingly,  both  Livy^  and  Dionysius'  agree  in  asserting  that 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Ancus  Martins,  it  was  fortified  with  a  wall,  and  that  a 
communication  wajs  established  by  means  of  the  Pirns  Sublidus,  of  which  more 
hereafter.    At  the  same  time,  it  seems  unquestionable,  that,  for  some  time  after 

1  Cic.  de  leg.  agr.  I.  &  IL  27.  3  L  33.  S HI  45. 
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the  ezpnlsion  of  the  kings,  Borne  possessed  nothing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hber ;  although,  as  it  gradually  recovered  its  power,  the  re>occupation  of  the 
Janicnlmn  would  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  attention.  As  to  the  position  of 
affiurs  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  see  Appian.  B.  C.  I.  68.    Cio.  L  c. 

Tli«  Clt7  la  the  age  •£  Am^uutmm, — It  IS  uniyersalljr  admitted  that  the 
fortified  circuit  marked  out  by  Servius  Tnllius  remauied  unchanged  for  eight 
bnndred  years,  until  the  period  when  a  new  and  more  extensive  line  of 
walls  was  erected  by  Aurelian  and  his  successor.  But  although  the  boundary  of 
the  Servian  city  remained  unaltered,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  city  itself  did 
not  increase.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ground 
enclosed  by  Servius  was  not  built  upon  at  all  at  that  early  epoch,  but  that  large 
spaces  remsuned  open  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  accommodation  to  the  troops 
of  countrymen,  who,  with  their  families  and  flocks  and  herds,  sought  refuge  in 
the  city  when  their  lands  and  property  were  threatened  by  the  inroads  of  a  hostile 
tribe.  When,  however,  the  fixed  population  began  to  increase  with  great  rapidity, 
and  when  all  danger  of  invasion  had  passed  away  with  the  discomfiture  of  Han- 
nibal, not  only  was  the  vacant  ground  gradually  covered  with  dense  masses  of 
building,  but  the  sacred  character  of  the  pomoerium  itself  was  disregarded,  and 
the  walls  became  so  choked  up  with  houses  that  it  was  impossible,  in  some 
places,  to  follow  their  course.  In  addition  to  this,  large  suburbs  sprung  up  out- 
side the  walls,  and  even  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  stretched  in  every  direction,  so 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  precisely  the  limits  of  the  city,  just  as  is  the 
case  with  London  at  the  present  day.  (See  Dionys.  II.  37.  who  speaks  as  an  eye 
witness.) 

B«gi«a«  ef  AagaatHs. — ^Augnstus,  for  the  convenience  of  civil  administra- 
tion, divide  the  whole  of  the  city  proper,  together  with  the  suburbs,  into  four- 
teen districts,  or  Regiones^  named  horn  the  most  remarkable  object  or  locality 
in  each : — 

L  Porta  Capena.  U,  Coelimontana,  III.  Isis  et  Serapis,  TV.  Templum 
Pacts,  y.  EsquiUna,  YI.  AUa  SemittL  YII.  Via  Lata,  YIII.  Forum 
Romanum,  IX.  Circus  Flaminius,  X,  Palatium.  XI.  Circus  Maximus, 
XII.  Piscina  Publico.    XIII.  Aventinus.    XIY.  Transiiherina. 

This  arrangement  does  not  demand  any  particular  notice,  for  the  division  into 
regions  being,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  purely  arbitrary,  the  boundaries  of 
each  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  the  two  works, 
bearing  the  names  of  Yictor  and  Sextus  Bufns,  which  describe  Bome  according 
to  these  regions,  and  which,  for  a  long  period,  formed  the  groundwork  of  all 
treatises  on  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city,  are  now  recognized  as  fabrications 
of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  In  what  follows,  therefore,  we  shall  fill  up  the 
outline  ah^ady  traced,  guided  chiefly  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  Forum,  the  centre,  the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  the  city ; 
we  shall  next  mention  the  most  remarkable  objects  on  each  of  the  seven  hills,  in 
succession,  and  in  the  valleys  which  separate  these  hills,  and  then  discuss 
the  low  grounds  which  they  overlook ;  oondnding  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
bridges,  of  the  aqueducts,  and  of  the  high  roads  which  branched  off  in  different 
directions.  Before  entering  upon  this  part  of  our  task,  we  may  say  a  few  words 
opoii— 

The  IFalls  •£  AareUaii. — ^All  apprehensions  of  foreign  invasion  had  ceased 
with  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  for  many  centuries  the  revival  of  such 
alarms  seemed  impossible.  Hence,  among  the  various  extensive  and  costly  works 
imdertaken  by  the  earlier  emperors,  for  the  comfort  or  embellishment  of  tiie  city, 
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fM>  thought  seems  ever  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  fortifications.  But  when 
hordes  of  fierce  barbarians,  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern  frontiers,  began  to 
threaten  the  soil  of  Italy  itself,  the  necessity  of  affording  protection  to  the  metro- 
pofis,  which  oonld  not  have  offered  even  a  show  of  resistance  to  an  invader, 
became  evident  and  urgent.  Accordingly,  the  strong-minded  and  energetic 
Aurelian  formed  the  design  of  encircling,  with  a  great  waU,  the  whole  of  the 
vast  mass  of  building  which  had  grown  up  beyond  the  ancient  limits ;  and  the 
task  which  he  commenced  with  vigour,  but  was  prevented  from  finishing  by 
death,  was  completed  by  his  successor,  Probus.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  actual  extent  of  these  walls  in  consequence  of  an  expression  in 
Vopisctis,  (Yit.  Aurel.  89.)  which  has  been  interpreted  to  signify  that  their  cir- 
cumference was  fitly  miles,  a  statement,  not  only  incredible  in  itself,  but  utterly 
at  variance  with  all  that  has  been  brought  to  light  by  modem  investigations.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  walls,  as  they  exist  at  present,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  are  identical  in  their  course  with  those  of  Aurelian,  which  were 
snbseqaently  repaired  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Honorius,  and  by  Belisarius.  The 
actual  circuit  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  is  about  eleven  Boman  miles, 
which  will  not  differ  very  widely  fix)m  the  representation  of  Yopiscus,  if  we  un- 
derstand his  *'*•  quinquaginta  prope  miUia  "  to  denote  50,000  feet,  and  not  50,000 
paces,  although  such  a  form  of  expression  is  unquestionably  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  nsages  of  the  language.  The  circumference  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian  was,  according  to  Pliny,  (H.  N.  III.  b,)  thirteen  Roman  miles ;  bat 
this  indnded  the  Transtiberina  Regio.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  work  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  regard  to  the  points  embraced 
by  the  new  walls ;  but  their  general  course  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  plan  on  which  they  are  laid  down,  as  well  as  those  of  Servius.  It  wiU  be 
seen  that  on  the  left  bank  they  took  in  the  whole  of  the  Oollis  Hortulorum  and 
of  the  Campus  Martius,  while  on  the  right  bank  they  included  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Janiculum,  the  whole  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Vatican,  is  embraced 
by  the  modem  wall.  According  to  Procopius,  there  were  fourteen  gates  (^i/X^^,) 
besides  wickets  (^-vA/^f^.) 

THE  FOBUM. 

An  important  towns  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  had  an  open  area  in  some 
central  situation,  which  served  as  a  place  of  general  resort  for  the  citizens.  In 
the  inmiediate  vicinity  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  government  offices  were  usually 
established  ;  here  the  principal  merchants  and  bankers  transacted  their  business, 
and  here  public  meetings  of  every  description  were  held — it  was,  as  it  were,  the 
focus  of  commercial,  legal,  and  political  life.  This  space  was  termed  by  the 
Greeks  «»yo^a,  by  the  Italians  Forum.  In  regard  to  Rome  we  generally  speak 
of  the  Forum  Romanum  emphatically,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Forum  of  the 
republic  fix)m  numerous  other  fora,  constmcted,  chiefly  for  legal  purposes,  by 
different  emperors,  and  from  the  ordinary  fora^  or  bazaars,  where  goods  of  a 
particular  description  were  retailed,  such  as  the  forum  olitorium,  or  vegetable 
market,  the  forum  piscatorium^  or  fish  market,  the  forum  boarium^  or  cattle 
market,  and  others. 

F«nui  BMHanvin. — ^This  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  locality 
hi  Rome,  from  both  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  historical  events  with 
which  it  is  associated.  For  a  long  period  much  doubt  existed  as  to  its  precise 
position  and  limits ;  but  these  have  now  been  ascertained  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  by  recent  excavations.    It  stretched,  as  we  have  ah*eady  indicated,  from 
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the  base  of  the  CapiKiline  as  far  ss  the  botMm  of  the  slope  of  the  Vdia.  In 
length  it  extended  about  221  yards  j  its  greatest  breadth,  at  the  base  <^  Hie 
Capitoline,  iras  about  68  jarda,  and  it  gradoaily  diminished  in  width  as  it 
receded  from  the  Copitolme,  until,  at  tbe  opposite  extiemit?,  it  was  reduced  Wi  86 
jards.  This  space  must  appear  eitremel;  confined,  when  we  take  into  acoomit  the 
immense  population  of  Itome  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  business  trsnaocled  within  its  pTedncts ;  bat  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  when  it  was  first  formed  the  city  was  little  more  than  a  large  village — that 
trom  a  veiy  earlj  period  it  was  surronnded  by  shops  and  edifices  of  all  des- 
criptions, the  properly  of  private  individaals,  and  that  consequently  lis  eiten^on 
became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  although  means  were  eventually  token  to 
increase  the  amount  of  accomioodatlon  by  (he  erection  of  porticoes  and  court- 
houses, opening  off  it-  The  annexed  plan  is  intended  (o  convey  a  general  idea 
of  the  relative  position  of  the  different  objects  in  and  around  the  forum.  The 
eye  is  aoppoaed  to  be  looking  from  tlie  Mons  CapiloUnne  towards  (heVelia. 

The  fbmm  conuated  essentialiy  of  two  parts :  1.  Tbe  Comiliian,  and  2.  The 
Forum  proper,  or  lower  fbrum.  These  two  terms  are  frequently  empbyed  aa 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  each  most  be  examined  separawly. ' 


,  This  name  was  given  to  that  portion  of  the  Fonun  which  was  most  remote 
from  the  Capitoline,  comprieing,  perhaps,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area.  It  was 
oonsecraMd  by  the  augurs,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Forum  was  not,  and  was 
sec  apart  lot  particular  jinrposes. 

It  was  the  regular  pkce  of  meetmg  for  the  Comitia  Curiata,  or  constito- 
tional  assemblies  of  the  patricians,  and  hence,  according  to  the  most  reasonable 
etymol<^,  the  name  was  derived — COMirinM  ab  eo,  quod  cotBAST  eo  Cumilm 
Curiatis  et  Utium  cqiwo.  '  In  the  Comvtvnm  public  meetings  (concionai)  also 
of  a]l  classes  were  held ;  and  when  games  were  exhibited  in  the  lower  fomm,  tbe 
Comitium  was  frequently  covered  over  with  an  awning  for  the  convenience  of 
the  senaMn  and  other  dignified  peisons  who  stood  there  to  witness  the  show.' 
L  TribHiiaL  PaieaL-— On  the  Comitium,  at  the  extremity  most  remote 
from  the  Capilohoe,  was  a  nused  platform,  the  origina]  Tribunal,  where  the 
Praetor  Urb^us  sat  to  admiiuelcr  justice.  It  was  used  for  this  purpose  down  la 
the  very  close  of  the  republic,  although,  from  the  bcrease  of  legal  business,  both 
dyH  and  crimmal,  numerous  other  tribonalia  were  established  elsewhere.  Close 
to  the  tnbunal  was  an  altar  in  the  shape  of  a  well -cover,  (jmteal,)  under  which 
the  razor  and  whelsk  ne  of  the  augur  Attus  Navius  were  buried ;  this  was  the 
celebrated  Puieai  Ltboms  or  Puual  ScnboniauuT^,  so  named  m  consequence 
1^  rfMSgWlu-i  ^^^i'ffi^S!^')  **^  having  been  restored  and  beautified 
^t^V^^^T^to  '^^&^^^^m  ^^ ^  certain  Sciibonius  Libo,  which  be- 
Tt.*!-  .■iTBW  nJH.  ifflBsjT  sfSeSaiiKr  canoe  a  noted  rendezvous  fi(r  men  of 
business.  A  representation  of  this 
monument  as  it  appears  upon  a  denarias 
of  the  Gens  Scribonia,  is  annexed.  * 
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\  a«iif. — On  the  bomidaTy  Kne,  between  the  Oomtliani  and  th«  lower 
fmun,  stood  the  ^vated  platfbnn,  (siUigestus,)  adorned  with  navsl  trophies 
WM  (B.C.  338)  ttom  the  Aniiates,  and  hence  called  Rostra,  from  which  the 
numerates  and  other  poblio  epe^ers  were  wont  to  harangue  the  people.  The 
Boetra,  from  being  consecrated,  is  iTequentl^  epokeu  of  as  a  templum. ' 

Toirards  the  close  of  Julius  CiesAr'a  career,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  itign 
of  ADgustns,  the  position  of  the  Eoetrs  was  changed  and  transferred  from  the 
Gomitinm  to  the  sooth  side  of  the  lower  ibniiiu ' 

B«Mn  lalto.  Aadtm  Mwi  lalll. — When  the  bod;  of  Jnlins  Ciesar  was  in 
the  act  of  being  oonveyed  U>  the  Campna  Martioe,  the  populace  sieved  the  bier,  and 
luiTiiig  Tused  a  tiineral  pile,  bnmed  the  corpse  at  the  npper  end  of  the  Comltinm. 
in  altar  and  a  column  were  soon  after  erected  on  the  spot,  and  erenCnallj  a  temple, 
to  the  deified  dictator  waa  raised  on  an  elevattd  base  (i^nTic)  immediately 
bang  the  capitol,  the  ancient  Tribnnal  having,  in  all  pr<^>ability,  been  removed 
to  m^  way  for  it.  The  front  of  this  elevated  baae  wae  deoorated  with  the  roetra 
of  Uie  ships  captnred  at  Actium,  and  from  that  time  forward  was  named 
Soura  lulia,  which  we  most  carefullj  distingniah  from  the  original  Eoatra.' 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  third  structoie  bearing  the  name  Satra  was 
erected,  during  the  empire,  at  the  base  of  the  Capitoline. 

»<■■  KamiHrniu,  &c.  "—On  the  Comitinm  were  some  of  the  moet  ancient 
memoriala  connected  with  the  legendary  history  of  the  dly.  Here  was  to  be 
Ken,  even  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  (he  Ficus  Raminatu,  the  sacred  fig  tree  nnder 
which  BamnlnB  and  fiemos  were  suckled  by  the  woE     This  originally  grew 

open  that  part  rf  the  Palatine  called  Germalus,  (see  above,  p.  a;)  but  waa 

transfdanted  miracnlonsly  to  the  Comitinm,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Attns 

Kavhis,  whose  statue  stood  hard  by  with  veiled  head  (eajnte  velalo.)     In  the 

■noeied  out  will  be  seen  the  wolf,  the  twins,  the  fig  tree,  the  woodpecker  and 

the  shepherd  FanBtolns,  as  rndety  represented  on  a  denarius  of  the  Gens  Fomp^ 
On  the  Comitinm,  near  the 

Boeira,  waa  a  statue  of  the 

iUjT  Harsyas,  where  the  plea- 

ders  woe  wont  to  congregate,' 

and  three  very  ancient  stataea 

0ftbe8ibyU,desaibedbyPluiy. 

It  must  be  observed,  however, 

tliat  some  ot  onr  beat  modern 

■othorities   suppose   that   the 

Bibyk,  la  well  as  the  Harsyas, 

were  in  the  lower  fomm;  the  Hoslra,  in  ooimeotion  with  which  they  are  man- 

tined,  being,  according  to  this  view,  the  Roetra  of  the  republic  after  it  had  been 

rauoved.' 
We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  buildings  which  were  ranged  along  the  Comitinm 

Qptmboth  sides. 

lLi>.  vmit.    Plin.  TXTIV.  S.    Aioon.  »d  CIrj.  pro.  MIL  (. 
■AWHiLe.    gnM.Ooui.loa    DlonCui,  XLIIt  4B.  LVI,  M. 
■Oft  (d  Att.XlV.  l«.*dPuii.XLl.  Fhlllpii.1.1   LIT.  EpU.  CXVL  0 
Ipb  a  P.  U  U.  IS.    Afvbui.  ao.  IL  Its.  lil.  2.    p——-    —<■"■' 

«PuLDUo.t.T.  RuM'iub.  p^nl.    Fen.  t.T.  Wiria,  p.  101.     LIT.  L  K.     F11D.E.N.  1 
11   TidtAnnSlILM.     DIonjI.HLri. 
'Bur.  S.l.  tL  130,  uidBohoL  Craq.    Martial.  IL  64   Sanao.  da  buuC  VL  31.  nia.H 
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Caria  H6sHll«« — Facing  the  Comitiam,  on  the  north  side,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  the  Rostra,  stood  the  Curia  Hostilia,  It  was  built  originally,  we  are 
told,  by  Tullios  Hostilios,  after  the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa,  and  from  that 
time  forward,  until  the  downfjsd  of  the  republic,  ^  was  the  ordinary  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  Senate.  It  was  either  rebmlt  or  extensively  repaired  by  Sulla — it 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  tumults  which  followed  the  death  of  Clodius — it  was 
rebuilt  by  Fanstus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  and  soon  after  demolished  by  Julius  Caesar, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  temple  of  Felicitas,  In  consequence  of  the  prodi- 
gies which  followed  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  Senate  passed  a  vote  to  restore  the 
Curia ;  but  this  resolution  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  into  effect.^ 

Tulcanal.  Oraecostasls.  Senacalam. — The  remaining  space  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Comitium,  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  three  compartments ;  but 
how  these  were  arranged  with  regard  to  each  other,  it  is  impossible  now  to  deter- 
mine. The  Vukanal  or  Area  Vulcani  was  an  elevated  spot  where,  as  tradition 
told,  Tatius  and  Romulus  were  wont  to  meet  in  conference.  By  the  latter  it 
was  dedicated  to  Yulcanus,  and  here  he  placed  the  brazen  chariot  brought  from 
Cameria,  and  planted  a  lotus  tree,  the  same  which  Pliny  believed  to  exist  when 
he  wrote.  To  this  place  also  was  removed  the  famous  statue  of  Horatius  Codes, 
which  originally  stood  on  the  Comitium ;  and  here  a  chapel  was  erected  to  Con^ 
cord  {.^Edicula  Concordiae)  by  Cn.  Flavins. ' 

The  Gfraecostasis  was  a  raised  platform  on  which  foreign  ambassadors  stood 
when  about  to  be  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Senate.  ^ 

The  Senacidum  appears  to  have  been  an  open  vestibule  or  promenade  attached 
to  the  senate-house,  where  the  members  were  wont  to  meet  and  converse  before 
proceeding  to  formal  business. '  Under  the  empire  there  seems  to  have  been 
another  Graecostasis  bordering  on  the  lower  forum,  and  we  read  of  several  sena- 
cula. 

Templam  Dlrae  Faasiinae* — The  space  covered,  under  the  republic,  by 
the  Yulcanal,  Graecostasis,  and  Senacnlum,  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  occupied 
by  the  temple  dedicated  by  Antoninus  Pius  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Faustina. 
This,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  was  restored  by  the  senate,  and  dedicated  to 
Antoninus  and  Faustina  jointly.  Of  the  second  edifice  ten  columns  still  exist, 
as  represented  on  the  next  page,  supporting  a  frieze,  with  the  inscription  Divo. 
Antonino.  Et.  Div-e.  Faustinje.  Ex.  S.  C,  the  whole  forming  part  of  the 
modem  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 

These  remains  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  north-east  angle  of  the  ancient 
Comitium. 

Aedes  Deant  Penatfam.-— At  a  very  short  distance  from  this  point,  but  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  forum,  stood  the  temple  of  the  Public  Penates 
{Aedes  Deum  Penatium)  a  portion  of  which  is  included  in  the  modem  church 
of  SS.  Cosma  et  Damiano. 

AedfM  Teiitae.  Begia. — Passing  to  the  south  side  of  the  Comitium,  oppo- 
site to  the  Curia  and  Yulcanal,  stood  the  temple  of  Ycsta  (Aedes  Vestae)  the 
most  holy  of  all  the  shrines  of  Rome,  in  whose  penetralia  the  Palladium  was 

1  Liy.  I.  80.  XXIt  7.  60.    CIc.  de  rep.  II.  17.    Varro  L.L.  V.  ^  156. 

3  Cio.  pro  Mil.  S3,  et  Ascon.  ad  loc.  PUn.  H.N.  XXXIV.  6.     Appian.  B.C.  11  21.     Dion 
Cass.  XL.  49.  50.  XLIV.  5.  XLY.  17. 

8  Dionys.  IL  5a  64.  V.  25.    Plut  Rom.  24.    Llv.  II.  la  IX.  46.    Plin.  H.N.  XVL  44   AuL 
Gell.  IV.  6. 

4  Yarro  L.L.  V.  ^  156. 

5  Yarro  L.L.  Y.  \  156.  YaL  Max.  IL  ii.  6.  According  to  Festus,  p.  347,  Senaculum  ww 
another  word  for  a  Ctiria  or  senate-hoiue. 
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prnenrecl ;  aad  comiected  with  it  wns  a  oonsideralile  pile  of  bnildine  aJibrdiDg 
Mownmodation  to  the  Voital  Virgins,  who  all  lived  within  the  haJlowed  precinow. 
The  shrine  itself  was  immediately  under  the  Palatine,  the  site  being  now  occapied 
by  the  moduli  ohntoh  of  8,  Maria  Liberatrioe ;  bnt  it  was  connected  with  the 
Comitimn  by  the  btdldinif  called  the  Atrium  Veitae,  or  frequently  Alrium 
lUgivm,  or  simply  Begia,  from  having  been  the  dwelling  of  Numa.  Under  the  re- 
pnblio  the  Begia  was  the  official  reei- 
denoe  of  thePontiCeiHauinns.'  An- 
nexed is  arepreBentatianoftheBanctaary      t 

aaitappeannponadenarinaoftheGena     fl  i 

Cassia,  exhibiting  the  round  form  com-     V 
moQ  to  all  the  temples  of  this  goddesn :      * 
the  other  symbols  on  this  interesting 
coin  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

Oaite  XaUib — When  the  Curia  Hostilia  wsa  finally  removed  by  Jnlins  Cffisar, 
it  became  neeessary  to  provide  a  enbetitnte,  and  accordingly  a  new  hall,  the 
Curia  lulia,  was  commenced  and  finiehed  by  the  dictator,  bnt  consecrated  by 
Angnstos.  The  preo'iM  spot  is  nowhera  specified  ;  but  we  are  eiprwaly  UAi 
by  Pliny'  and  Diou  Casgins*  that  it  was  close  to  tbe  Comitium,  (in  eomitio— 
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vetfiei  ra  KofAtrloy)  and  it  is  eqnallj  certain  that  it  did  not  occupy  the  site  of 
tlie  Curia  Hostilia.  Hence,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  space  where  it  could  have 
been  placed,  except  immediately  adjoining  to  the  Atrium  Yestae.  ^  The  Curia 
lulia  wafi,  in  all  probability,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  during  the  reign  of  Nero; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  area  was  filled  by  a  temple  of  Minerva, 
one  of  the  numerous  shrines  raised  in  honour  of  that  Goddess  by  the  Emperor 
Domitian.  By  him,  also,  or  by  one  of  his  successors,  a  new  senate-house,  a 
Senatus^  as  it  was  termed  in  the  decline  of  Latinity,  was  built,  not  beside  the 
Comitium,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline. 

Fornix  Fabianas* — Lastly,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Comitium,  probably  at  the 
north-east  angle,  stood  the  Fornix  Fahianus^  an  arch  erected  by  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  (consul  B.C.  121)  when  censor,  as  a  memorial,  it  is  supposed,  of  his 
victory  over  the  AUobroges.  * 

LOWER  F0B17M. 

"We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  lower  Forum,  as  distinct  il^om  the  Comitium. 
In  this  open  space  all  ordinary  business  was  transacted ;  it  was  the  regular  place 
of  meeting  for  the  Comitia  Tributa,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  republic 
gladiatorial  shows  were  exhibited  here,  and  public  banquets  lud  out.'  We  shall 
notice  the  most  remarkable  objects. 

liaciM  Cnrtias. — ^An  altar,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Fomm,  marked  the  posi- 
tion of  the  LacuLS  Curtius,  concerning  which  there  were  three  distinct  legends : 
1.  That  it  was  a  memorial  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  which  followed  the  seizure  of  the  Sabine  maidens,  this  being  the  spot 
where  the  horse  of  Curtius,  the  Roman  champion,  succeeded  in  strugglmg  out  of 
the  swamp  in  which  it  had  become  entangled.*  2.  That  this  was  the  place 
where,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  city,  a  yawning  gulf  suddenly  opened,  into 
which  plunged  the  youthful  warrior,  M.  Curtius,  generously  devoting  himself  to 
destruction  in  order  to  secure  the  welfare  of  his  country.  *  3.  That  it  was  a 
spot  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  (^fulguritum)  and,  as  usual  under 
such  circumstances,  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  and  regarded  as  sacred, 
the  ceremonies  having  been  performed  by  C.  Curtius,  who  was  consul  B.C. 
310. « 

Gose  to  the  Lacns  Curtius  grew  a  fig-tree,  an  olive,  and  a  vine,  which  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  with  the  same  reverence  by  the  plebeians  of  the  olden 
time,  as  the  fig-tree  on  the  Comitium  was  by  the  patricians.  ^  Gose  to  the 
Lacus  Curtius,  Galba  sunk  under  the  blows  of  his  murderers,  and  here  a  statue 
was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  Senate.  ^  Finally,  beside  the  Lacus 
Curtius  was  erected  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian,  so  minutely  described  by 
Statins,  in  a  passage  which  ought  to  prove  a  valuable  guide  in  determining  the 
position  of  several  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  and  around  the  forum.  ^ 

1  See  Varro  ap.  Aul.  Gell.  XIV.  7.    Propert.  IV.  Ir.  13. 

3  Cia  pro  Plane.  7.  in  Verr.  Act  I.  7.  and  Schol.  De  Orat.  IL  66L  Senec.  de  const  safw 
1.    Trebell.  Poll.  Salonin.  I. 

8  Dionys.  VIL  59.  Liv.  XXIII.  30.  XXVII.  86.  XXXL  Sa  XXXIX.  46.  Cic.  pro  Sest. 
58.  Supton.  Tib.  7.  Prop.  IV.  viiL  76.  Orid.  A.  A.  L  163.  Plin.  H.N.  XV.  1&  Dion 
Cass.  XL.  40.  LV.  8. 

4  Liv.  1. 1&    Dionys.  II.  41    Plut  Rom.  IS.    Orid.  Fast.  VL  396.    Stat  Silr.  L  L  06.  78. 
«  Liy.  VII.  6l    Plin.  H.N.  l.c.    Val.  Max.  V.  Ti.  2. 

6  Varro  L.L.  V.  $  148—150,  gives  all  the  accounts. 
7Plin.  H.N.  XV.  18. 

8  Tacit  Hist  IL  55.    Snet  GalK  23. 

9  St«t.  SU7.  L  L 
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CalBauaa.  RaMnwa. — In  the  fbrnm  was  th«  oelAnted  pillar  adomed  iTith  the 
Eostra  of  war-galleTs,  erected  to  commemorate  the  great  naval  victoiy  gained 
hj  Dnilliiis,  in  the  first  Funic  war,  (B.C.  260.)  <  A  finRmeDt  of  the  ori^jua 
ineciiption  engraved  npon  the  base  of  the  column,  or,  rather,  of  a  cop7  of  it 
made  at  a  later  epoch,  still  eiistB,  and  ia  a  mosE  valuable  monument  for  illuatrat- 
ing  the  hisloiy  of  the  Latin  language. 

CvIbhuib  iH»Bbb — 'This  pillar  was  erected,  accocding  to  the  statement  of 
Plinj,  in  honoar  of  C.  Hraiins,  wbo,  in  B.C.  338,  triumphed  over  the  AntiaUs, 
while  the  Scho^ast  od  Cicero  asserts  that  it  was  named  from  a  certiun  Hsniua, 
vho,  having  sold  Che  whole  of  his  proper^  to  form  a  part  of  the  dte  tbr  the 
Forciau  Baailica,  (see  below,)  leserred  one  column,  m>m  which  he  and  his 
descendants  might  view  the  gladiatorial  shows,  a  circnmstance  which  could  have 
no  connection  with  a  pillar  in  the  fbram,  althoagh  it  maj-  serve  to  explain  the 
leim  Maeniana,  which  originally  denoted  scaffbldinga  or  haloonies  &am  which 
cpeoatoiB  viewed  the  games.  We  find  that  the  Columno  Maenia  was  the  place 
where  the  THunmri  Capit^ea  were  wont  to  hold  thdr  conits  for  the  tnal  of 
slaves  and  male&ictois  of  the  lowest  class.' 

■■sL — There  were  throe  archways  or  lani  in  the  fornm,  one  at  each  ei- 
trenutjr  and  one  in  the  middle,  severally  dietioguished  as  lania  Samntu — 
lamu  Medita — latva  Iimta,  of  which  the  lanut  Mediiu  was  one  of  the  diief 
lesorts  of  monied  men  and  nsorera.  * 

TiifeBBBi  abhUhm — The  tribunal  of  the  Praetor  Uibanns  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  ComiUum ;  but  as  legal  brndness  rapidlj  Increased,  it  was  fomid 
uecessaij  to  multiply  Ae  courts ;  and,  in  all  probabiMty,  when  criminal  trials 
became  frequent,  each  of  the  jndges  bad  a  separate  court  in  some  of  the  fiasilicae, 
which  we  shall  describe  below.  In  Cicero  we  hear  several  times  of  the  Tr^naial 
AureUum  (also  of  the  Gradtu  Aurelii,')  and  it  is  conjectured  that  it  was  the 
same  with  that  which  he  elsewhere  notices  as  having  been  in  medio  foro.  * 

ClaBclBiie  Sscnm. — On  the  north  side  of  the  forum  was  an  altar  of  Venns 
Cloadua  (cluebe  anliqui  fuboare  dieebant,)  where  the  Bomana  and  Sabines 
were  said  to  have  purified  themselves  alter  they  had  been  persuaded  to  lay  down 
thdr  arms  by  the  entreatiea  of  the  women.    On  a  denarins  of  the  Gens  Musridia, 
of  which  a  cnt  is  subjoined,  we  find  a 
stmotnre  represented  with  the  word  gloa* 
cm.  below,  which  we  can  scared^  doabt  i 
was  attached  to  the  altar  in  qnesbon.    It  B 
is  supposed  to  have  been  employed   Ibr   1 
■ome  pnipoee  connected  with  the  voting    ' 
at  the  Comitia,  and  hence  it  is  ima^ned 
that,  of  the  two  figures  deUneated,  one  is 
^ving  and  the  other  reciting  a  balloting  ticket, '  bnt  this  seems  vorj  doubtftil. 

Bfi—e. — There  were  several  statues  in  the  forum,  among  whidi  we  find 
q)edally  noticed  that  of  Mienins,  that  of  L.  Camillns,  and  that  of  Q.  Hardus 
TtemuloB,  who  trimnphed  over  the  Hemici.  Close  to  the  latter,  in  later  times, 
was  placed  the  effigy  of  L.  Antonius,  brother  of  the  triimivir. ' 

I  OoiaUL  LO.l  1.    WUuVI.  ess. 

1  PUd.  H.N.  ZXXIT.  t.  Til  «.  a<I;(UTtit.lnQ.CiedLie.*Dd8oiMLlil«S«M-SS.   FeU. 
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HiuIbtIdh  Asmua. — At  the  foot  of  the  slope  leading  np  to  the  Cspitoline, 
but  in  the  forom,  (in  capite  fori,)  Aogustoa  set  up  a  gilded  colomn,  Bimilarin 
hhafie  to  an  ordiniuy  mile-stone.  This  Milliarium  Aareuni  was  regarded  aa 
tlie  UmliHiciis,  or  centrnl  point  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  Irom  which  all  the 
htghwaja  radiated  in  diSerent  directions,  and  no  it  were  inscribed  the  distanoea 
to  the  most  imponaat  points,  calculated  from  the  gates  at  which  the  reepective 
loads  emerged  from  the  city. ' 

TBkaln  Talerlm.  Takalm  ScMlm. — Cicero  twice  dedgnates  a  pailicalar 
part  of  the  tbnim  by  the  woids  Tainda  VaUria, '  which  are  fiiUj  eipluned  by 
Fliny,°  who  iufonna  aa  that  M.  Valerius  Haximiu  Heteala  placed  npon  one  side 
of  the  Curia  Hosliliaa  picture  repreeeoting  the  Tictw*  guned  by  Mm  in  Sicily 
over  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginiaiih  B.C.  263.  The  Tabala  Settia  spoken  of  in 
the  speech  Pro  Qiunctio*  aa  in  the  Ibram,  was  probably  smuething  of  the  aiune  kind- 
we  now  proceed,  aa  in  the  case  of  tiie  Comitium,  to  mention  the  buildings 
which  lined  the  lower  fomm  on  both  sides. 

T«bcrH»  Tctere*.  Tabanue  N***. — Both  sides  of  the  lower  fonun,  from 
the  ^e  of  Xarqnining  Priscns,  were  lined  with  porticoes,  ta  which  rows  of  shops 
{labemae)  were  attached ;  these  were  at  first  tenanted  by  schoolmasters  and  by 
ordinary  tradcamea,  among  whom  but«hetB  are  espeiaally  noticed ;  tat  in  ptoeess. 
of  time,  were  occupied  almost  eielusiTelj  by  bankers,  and  hence,  are  frequently 
comprehended  under  the  general  designation  of  ^rpenfaruie  Taberrtae.  The  row 
upon  the  south  side,  having  been  erected  first,  bore  the  name  of  Veteres  Taiemae, 
those  on  the  north  side  of  Novae  Tabemae,  while  a  particular  compartment  was 
known  aa  the  Septem  Taiemae,  and  at  a  later  period  as  the  Quinqae  Tabemae. 
These  localities  were  so  continually  in  the  month  of  every  one,  that  we  find  them 
generally  spoken  of  simply  aa  Veterea — Novae — ^rjenfaria^thesubstantivo 
Taberrtae  bdag  dropped  for  brevity. 

^dCD  CaMottM. — On  tbe  south  side  of  the  forum,  separated  from  the  Delu- 
bnun  Testae  and  the  Curia  lulia,  by  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  stood  the  celebrated 
temple  of  the  IHosc^ri,  generally  mentioned  at  the  JEda  Caitorii.     It  was  built 
upon  a  spot  where  rose  a  spring  called  the  Lacus  Jittamae,  at  which  the  twin 
brethren  watered  their  Bleeds  iSer  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillos.     It  was  de- 
dicated B.C.  481,  on  the  Ides  of 
Qninctilis,   the  anniversaij  of  tbe 
battle— was  repaired  b;  L.  Metelhia 
(consul  B.C.  119)— was  rebnilt  by 
Tiberiias  in  the  Ufetime  of  Augustus, 
'    and   dedicated  A.D.   0,   and  was 
I    connected  vrith  tbe  palace  by  Call- 
gula,   who  placed  his  own   efBgy 
between   those  of  the  twin  gods. ' 
In  the  cnt  anneied,  taken  from  a 
denarius  of  the  Gens  Postumia,  the 
Dioscuri  are  seen  watering   their 
steeds  at  the  Lacus  lutnnue  on  the  evening  of  the  battle. 

I  Tidt  HJit  L  «.    Boat.  Oth  e.    Plln.  H.N.  In.  S.    Pint  Gulb.  84.     Dion  Cut.  LIV.  a. 
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BaaUicae. — ^The  population  of  Rome  increased  bo  rapidly  after  the  close  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  that  great  inconvenience  was  experienced  fixun  the  limited 
extent  of  the  forum.     In  order  to  procure  additional  accommodation,  the  pro- 
perty of  private  individuals,  which  lay  behind  the  streets  boimding  the  open  area, 
was  bought  up  from  time  to  time,  and  spadous  Basilicae  were  erected  com- 
municating with  the  forum.    These  structures  were  covered  porticoes,  in  which 
persons  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  business;  and  in  these,  eventually,  moat 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  law  courts  were  conducted.     The  name  BasUica  (sc. 
aula)  is  genersdSy  derived  from  the  vrott  j^otaihetog  at  Athens,  where  the  king 
archon  (^oLqx^v  ficuriyavs)  administered  justice.    The  chief  basilicae  taken  in 
chronological  order,  were — 

1.  Basilica  Porcia,  built  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  while  censor,  B.C.  184.  Two 
private  houses  in  the  Lautumiae  and  four  shops  were  purchased,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  site  which  was  immediately  adjoining  to  the  Curia  Hostilia,  along  with 
which  it  was  damaged,  if  not  actually  consumed,  by  fire,  in  the  riot  after  the 
death  of  Clodius,  B.C.  52,  and  from  this  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it.  Be- 
hind, or  on  one  side,  was  a  fish  market  (forum  piscanum  s.  piscatonum.)  > 

2.  Basilica  Emilia  et  Fulvia^  erected  B.C.  179,  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
who  was  censor  in  that  year  along  with  M.  ^milius  Lepidus.  It  was  opposite 
to  the  middle  of  the  forum  (in  medio  foro^)  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
argentariae  nova£^  and  therefore  stood  upon  the  north  side.  It  was  thoroughly 
repaired  and  apparently  greatly  enlarged  in  B.C.  65,  by  L.  iBmilius  Paullus, 
(consul  B.C.  50,)  and  hence,  in  aftertimes,  was  frequently  termed  Basilica 
Paulli,  and  by  Statins  sublimis  regia  Paulli.  We  must,  however,  mention,  that 
the  words  of  Cicero,  which  form  our  authority  for  this  restoration,  are  so  ambi- 
guous, that  many  topographers  have  concluded  that  Paullus  not  only  repaired  the 

ancient  Basilica  Fulvia,  but  also  constructed  upon  one  side  of  it  another  far  more 

nagnificent,  and  that  this  latter  is  the  true 

Basilica  Paulli.^    On  a  denarius  of  the 

Gens  Aemilia,  of  which  a  cut  is  annexed, 

we  see  a  building  of  two  stories,  supported 

by  pillars,  with  the  legend  AmiLiA.  M. 

Lepidus.  Bef.  s.c.     We  can  scarcely 

doubt   that  this  refers  to  the  Basilica 

Emilia,  and  to  its  restoration  by  a  member  of  the  same  gens. 

3.  Basilica  Sempronia^  erected  B.C.  169,  by  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
who  was  censor  in  that  year.  It  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  forum  from  the 
two  already  named,  being  "pone  veteres"  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  Vicus 
Tuscus  with  the  forum,  where  stood  a  statue  of  Vertumnus.  The  house  of  P. 
Africanus  together  with  some  shops  and  butchers^  stalls,  (tahemas  et  lanienas) 
were  purchased  to  make  room  for  it.  We  seldom  hear  of  this  basilica,  and  know 
not  how  long  it  existed ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  portion  of  the  Basilica 
Jalia,  to  be  described  below,  may  have  occupied  the  same  site. ' 

4.  Basilica  Opimia^  known  solely  from  a  single  passage  in  Yarro,  by  whom 
it  is  placed  beside  the  Senaculum  and  the  JE£s  Concordiae,    It  is  recorded 

1  LIT.  XXVL  S7,  XXXIX.  44.  Aseon.  in  Cic  pro  Mil.  Argnm.  Psend.  Atcon.  in  Cic. 
DW.  in  a  Cmeeil.  16.  Plat.  Cat  Mai.  19.  Cat  Min.  6.  Plaut.  Cura  IV.  i.  9.  Capt  IV.  ii. 
i3i    Fest  8.V.  Fucatorii  Ittdi,  p.  838. 

S  Lir  XL.  61.  Yarro  L.L.  VL  }  4.  Cic.  ad  Att  IV.  16.  Stat  Silr.  L  L  29.  8oe  also 
tnthorities  ander  Banlica  Itdia. 

t  LiT.  XLIV.  16L    Pseud.  Ascoa  in  Cio.  Verr.  L  59. 
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that  L.  Opimins,  consul  B.C.  121,  after  the  death  of  C.  Gracdmi,  ere<;t«cl  in  the 
fbrnm,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  a  temple  of  Concord ;  bat  nothing  ia  said  of  a 
bsalica.  Hence  many  echolan  beliere  that  the  text  of  Varro  is  cormpt  in  this 
jdaee,  and  die  MSS.,  nndonbtedlj,  vaij  materially. ' 

5.  Saailica  lalia,  erected  with  Inndg  aapplied  by  Jnlins  Cteear  and  dedi- 
cated B.C.  46,  although  Augustus  claimed  the  merit  of  having  complet«d  it. 
Twenty  years  afterwarfs  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  by  AuguMns,  who 
dedicated  it  under  the  names  of  his  grandama  Cains  and  Lucius ;  but  it  ^jpeara 
to  have  been  stiil  usoally  distingniehed  by  its  original  deeignation.  It  was  again 
destroyed  by  fire  in  A.D.  282,  andwaa  restored  by  Diocletian,  Its  position  is  well 
aseertained  by  comparing  the  statements  of  the  Monnmentum  Ancyranum  with 
the  words  of  Feslus  aud  of  the  Notida,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have 
stood  between  the  Mdfe  Castoris  and  the  point  where  the  Vions  Jngarius  entered 
the  forum ;  and  at  this  angle  thera  waa,  at  one  period,  an  artifidal  basin  or  tank, 
called  the  Locus  ServUitu. ' 

QnHsaatanli  Inperlt.  TenplH^  Dlrl  Tef  rtaMt — Nearer  the  Capi- 
biUne  than  the  BasiHca  lulia,  on  the  same  side  of  the  forum,  was  tite  Graecos- 
iasu  I.  Graecoatadium  of  the  empire,  and  between  the  Graecoitadivm  and  the 
C^toline  was  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  of  nhieh,  as  restored  at  a  late  period, 
eight  columns  still  remain. 

Tenyie  •t  Iub*. — Not  actually  in  the  fonim,  hot  in  the  immediate  Tidnit^, 

'   was  tJie  celebrated  temple  of  lanus,  built  by  Noma,  which  was  always  closed  in 

time  of  peace  and  open  during  war  only,  (henoe  called  indtcemjiacu  AeUi^ue'and 

its  gates  gemnae  beUi  portae.')  *   The  edifice,  as  well  as  the  deity,  was  designated 

laaua  Bi/rons* — lamuQuiraitti' — lanmGemin'ts;^  and,  in  all  probability, 

served  onginally  as  a  gate  to  the  dtadel,  and  may  be  identical  with  the  Porta 

lanualii  named  by  Tairo. '    We  are  told  by  Livy»  that  it  stood  at  the  lower 

extremity  of  the  Argiletum  (ad  infimam  Argi- 

letum)  that  is,  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the 

forum ;  and  it  is  evident  firora  the  words  of  Ovid,'* 

that  it  was  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  Capitoline. 

But  ^nce  it  was  not  the  only  shrine  in  Eome 

dedicated  to  this  god,  and  since  aU  open  archways 

(perviae  transitiones)  were  called  Jani,  we  must 

carefiilly  avoid  confounding"  the  peace  and  war 

temple  with  that  temple  of  Janus  bidlt  by  DuiUius 

in  ^e  Forum  Olilorium  near  the  spot  where  the 

theatre  of  Marcelias  was  afterwards  eitcted," 

with  the  three  arches  or  Jaoi  in  the  Forum 

Romanum  mentioned  above,  aud  with  the  Janus 

1  VUTD  L.L.  V.  {  IM  comp.  Appbn.  B.C.  L  K.    Pint.  C.  Gruvh.  17.   Auriilln.  CD.  HL 
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Qaadrifrons  in  the  Forum  Boarinm,  to  be  noticed  hereailer.  Additional 
embarrassment,  vrith.  regard  to  the  temple  built  by  Numa,  has  arisen  from 
a  remark  by  Yarro,  ^  that  the  place  where  it  stood  was  called  Lautolae^  from 
some  hot  springs  which  once  existed  there,  and  these  hot  springs  pUy  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  tale  narrated  by  Ovid.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
certainly,  at  one  period,  hot  springs  called  Lautolae  under  the  Carinae,  and 
hence  some  granunarians  have  transported  the  temple,  with  all  its  legends,  to 
that  quarter  of  the  city. '  We  have  little  or  no  information  in  regard  to  the 
changes,  if  any,  which  the  original  temple  of  Numa  underwent  during  successive 
ages;  but  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  structure  as  it 
existed  under  Kero  from  the  representations  which  are  found  upon  numerous  coins 
of  that  emperor.    That  which  is  annexed  is  from  a  large  brass. 

SACRA  71A. 

/^    Closely  connected  with  the  forum,  and  associated  ui  the  Roman  mind  with  the 
proudest  recollections,  was  the  Sacra  Via,  so  called,  it  would  seem,  because  it 
was  the  route  followed  by  triumphal  processions  and  religious  pageants,  as  they 
deffled  through  the  forom  before  ascending  the  Capitolme,  although  the  anti- 
quarians of  t£e  Augnstau  age  believed  that  it  received  its  name  from  the  meeting 
of  Romulus  and  Tatius  when  they  solemnly  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other.  ^ 
The  course  of  the  Sacred  Way  has  given  rise  to  at  least  as  much  controversy  as 
any  portion  of  Roman  topography ;  but  although  all  the  questions  connected 
with  the  subject  cannot  be  answered  in  a  satisfactoiy  manner,  the  recent  investi- 
gations concerning  the  forum  have  cleared  away  many  difficulties.   Yarro'  states 
expressly  that  the  commencement  of  the  Sacred  Way  {Caput  Sacrae  Viae)  was 
at  the  chapel  of  the  goddess  Strerda,  and  that  it  extended  to  the  Arx.    We, 
moreover,  infer  from  his  words,  that  the  said  chapel  was  in  or  near  the  Cero* 
liensis,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  hollow  between  the  Coelian  and  the 
Esquiline,  in  whidi  the  Coliseum  stands,  (see  above  p.  3.)  He  adds  that  although 
this  was  the  real  extent  of  the  Sacred  Way,  the  term,  in  its  ordmary  acceptation, 
was  limited  to  that  portion  which  terminated  at  the  first  ascent  on  leaving  the 
forum.     The  ascent  here  indicated  must  be  what  Horace  calls  the  Sacer  Clivus,  ^ 
the  slope,  namely,  of  the  Yelia,  on  the  top  of  which  the  arch  of  Titus  was  built, 
and  this  was  the  highest  point  (summa  sacra  via,)     Festus  ^  confirms  this 
account,  and  fixes  two  other  points,  the  Regia,  winch  agrees  with  Horace,  ® 
{yeatum  erat  ad  Vesiae,)  and  the  Domus  Regis  Sacrificuli ;  but  the  position  of 
tiie  latter  is,  unfortunately,  quite  unknown.    We  are  hence  induced  to  lay  down 
the  course  of  the  Sacred  Way  as  follows :  Beginning  where  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine  now  stands,  it  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  Coliseum — ascended  the 
Velia — ^passed  under  the  arch  of  Titus— descended  the  Sacer  Clivus — skirted  the 
buildings  attached  to  the  temple  of  Yesta — ^passed  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
forum — under  the  Fornix  Fabianus — ^in  front  of  the  Curia  Hostilia — the  Basilica 
Porda — the  Basilica  Emilia,  and,  finally,  under  the  arch  of  Severus — up  the 
Qivus  Capitolinus. 

1  Yarro,  L.L.  V.  $  156. 
S  Ovid.  Fast  L  S&9.  seqq. 
S  &2,  Macrob.  8. 1  9. 

4  Dionyfl.  It  4&    Appian.  fragm.  L  6.    Fest  8.r.  Saeram  otam,  p.  89a    Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEtu 
YIIL  641.  comp.  Pint.  Kom.  19. 
«VarroL.L.  V.  $47. 

<  Hor.  C  lY.  a  33.    Epod  YIL  7.  comp.  Mart  L  TO. 
1  Fest  S.T.  Saeram  nam  p.  290, 
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On  the  Summa  Sacra  Via  was  a  fruit  market  and  shops  for  fancy  wares.  Here 
also  was  the  SaceUum  Larum^^  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  th&iieroic  Oloelia. ' 

Nora  Tia. — A  Street  frequently  mentioned  in  the  classics  by  the  name  of  the 
Nova  Via  branched  off  from  the  Via  Sacra,  on  the  summit  of  the  Velia,  dose  to  the 
Porta  Mugonia.  Descending  the  slope,  it  ran  behind  the  shrine  of  Vesta,  skirted 
the  base  of  the  Palatine,  and  entered  the  Velabmm,  passing  under  the  Porta 
Romanula,  with  which  it  communicated  by  steps.  The  windows  of  the  house 
of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  which  stood  beside  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  looked 
out  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  Nova  Via,  (summa  Nova  Via,)  and  near  the  point 
where  it  reach^  the  low  level  of  the  Forum,  (infima  Nova  Via,)  an  altar  was 
erected  to  Aius  Locutius,  (or  Aius  Loquens,)  the  god  whose  mysterious  voice 
gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  Gauls.  * 

fobjl  of  the  empibe. 

The  Fora  of  the  empire  were  as  much  superior  in  magnificence  to  the  Forum 
Romauum  as  they  were  inferior  in  historical  interest  and  association.  Indeed, 
the  allusions  to  them  in  classical  writers  are,  comparatively  speaking,  so  scanty 
and  unimportant  that  we  might  almost  be  content  to  pass  them  over,  and  leave 
then:  sites  and  the  arrangement  of  their  constituent  parts  to  local  topographers 
and  architectural  antiquarians,  who  have  here  found  ample  room  for  speculation 
and  dispute.  Their  position  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  forum  Romanum, 
has  been  minutely  examined  and  described  in  the  works  of  Bunsen  and  Becker, 
whose  views  on  this  subject  approach,  in  all  probability,  as  nearly  to  the  truth  as 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will  permit.  Nor  can  i^e  hope  speedily  to 
obtain  much  new  information ;  for  little  can  be  effected  by  means  of  excavation, 
in  consequence  of  the  mass  of  modem  edifices  by  which  the  ground  is,  in  a 
great  measure  covered. 

These  fora  were  four  in  number ;  and  it  must  be  remarked  that  they  were 
devoted  entirely  to  legal,  literary,  and  religious  purposes,  neither  political  nor 
mercantile  business  being  transacted  within  their  precincts. 

1.  F^min  lallam. — Commenced  by  Julius  Caesar  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
.^nvil  war,  and  dedicated  B.C.  46,  after  his  quadruple  triumph ;  but  not  completely 
finished  until  after  his  death.  In  size  it  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Forum 
Romanum,  which  was  therefore  styled  the  Forum  Magnum,  but  the  ground  alone, 
which  formed  the  area,  cost  one  hundred  millions  of  sesterces.  Its  chief  ornament 
was  a  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  the  great  mother  of  the  Julian  line,  which 
CsBsar  vowed  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Here  the  Senate  occasionally 
assembled.  ^ 

2.  Famoi  A«castnm. — Augustus,  in  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
vowed  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  and  of  legal  business,  was  induced  to  connect  a  forum  with  it,  which 
he  opened  to  the  public  even  before  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  which  took 
place  in  B.C.  2.  The  space  required  was  obtained  entirely  by  the  purehase  of 
private  property,  and  was  therefore  smaller  than  the  prince  desired,  since  he  felt 
unwilling  to  eject  citizens  from  their  dwellings  without  their  free  consent.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  the  remains  of  an  arch,  now  known  as  the  Arco  d^ 

1  Yarro  R.R.  I.  2.  Ovid.  A.  A.  IL  96S.  AnthoL  Lat  n.  1636  ed.  Meyer.  Propert  IL  zxIt. 
II.    Ovid.  Amorr.  I.  viii  99.  Fast.  VI.  7R3. 

S  Liy.  II.  13.    Dionys.  V.  35.  comp.  Plut.  Popl.  19. 

8  Varro  L  L.  V.  §  164.  VI.  %  H.  59  ap  Anl.  Gell.  XVI.  17.  Liv.  L  41.  V.  32  60  62.  Cic. 
de  dlv.  L  45.  II.  32     Soiin  I.  \  24.    Ovid.  Fast.  VI.  395.    Plat.  Cam.  30.  de  fort.  Rom.  5. 

4  Saeton.  Caes  26  Pi  in.  H.N.  XXXV.  12  XXXVL  !&  Tacit.  Ann.  XVL  27.  Appian 
B.O.  IL  102.    Dion  Cass.  XLIIL  22.    Monnm.  Ancyran. 
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Pantim^  formed  a  part  of  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  and  benoe  one 
fixed  point  at  least  is  obtuned  for  determining  the  rehitive  position  of  the  imperial 
fora.  This  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  must  be  distingnished  from  the  small  shrine  on 
the  Capitoline  erected  by  Augustus  to  the  god  under  the  same  title.  Of  this  w« 
shall  speak  in  the  proper  place.  ^ 

When  Ovid  refers  to  tria  fora,^  he  includes  the  Forum  Romanum^  the  Forum 
Itdittm^  and  the  Forum  Augustum, 

8.  F«mni  TrsBsltoriani,  ■•  PcrriaMi,  ••  Pall«4in»»  ••  Nerrmc — ^Ves- 
pasian having  erected  a  magnificent  temple  of  peace  behind  the  Aedes  Deum 
Penativm  (see  above,  p.  14,)  to  the  north-east  of  the  Comitium,  his  son  Domitian 
determined  to  remove  the  private  buildings  fix)m  the  space  between  this  temple 
and  the  two  last  named  fora,  and  to  convert  the  area  thus  obtained  into  a  new 
forum.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  witness  the  completion  of  this  scheme, 
which  was  carried  out  by  Nerva.  The  forum  thus  formed  was  called  Forum 
Nervae,  from  the  emperor  by  whom  it  was  dedicated — TVarisitorium  or  Pervium^ 
in  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  having  been  traversed  by  some  important 
thoroughfare — Palladium,  from  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which,  together  with  a 
shrine  of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  formed  its  chief  ornament. ' 

4.  F«mni  Tmiani. — ^The  forum  of  Trajan,  built  according  to  the  plan  of 
Apollodoms  of  Damascus,  must  be  regarded,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of 
the  area  which  it  embraced,  the  gigantic  operations  performed  in  cutting  away  the 
Qnirinal  to  extend  this  area,  or  the  number  and  the  magnificence  of  the  structures 
comprehended  within  its  limits,  as  the  most  vast  and  most  splendid  work  of  the 
imperial  times. 

It  consisted  of  six  parts — 

(1.)  The  Forum  proper,  divided  into  the  Atrium  Fori  and  the  Area  Fori. 
In  the  centre  of  the  former  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Trajan. 

^2.^  JBasilica  Ulpia,  called  by  Lampridius  BasiUca  Traiani. 

(3.)  Columna  TVaiani.  This  celebrated  column  is  still  entire.  The  shaft  is 
covered  with  a  series  of  most  interestuig  bas  relief,  commemorating  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  emperor,  who  was  interred  at  its  base.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of 
a  small  square,  surrounded  by  porticoes. 

(4.)  Bibliotheca  Ulpia. 


(6,)  Templum  Divi  Traiani,  dedicated  by  Hadrian. 


^^6.)  Arcus  Triumphalis. 

Yery  considerable  remains  of  this  gorgeous  undertaking  can  still  be  traced, 
and  will  be  found  frdly  described  in  all  the  more  important  works  on  modem 
Kome.  ^  In  the  cuts  on  the  following  page  will  be  seen  the  column  with  the 
remains  of  the  portico  as  it  exists  in  the  present  day — ^the  Basilica  Ulpia,  the 
Triumphal  Arch,  and  two  temples,  or  two  difierent  views  of  the  same  temple,  all 
aa  represented  on  large  brass  coins  of  Trajan. 

1  Snet.  Oetav.  39.  31  56.  Vellelns  IL  39.  lOa  Martial.  YIL  61.  Maerob.  8.  IL  4.  Dion 
Caw.  LIV.  8.  LVI  27.  LXVIII.  10. 

2  Trist.  III.  xiL  24. 

*  Snet.  Dom.  6.  Bfartlal.  X.  3a  Stat  Sily.  IV.  lii.  9.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Ser.  38.  Aur. 
Viet  Caea.  9.  12    Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  VIL  607     Lyd.  de  Mens.  IV.  1. 

4  Dion  Caaa.  LXVIII  16.  39.  LXIX.  S  4  Spartian.  Hadr.  7.  Capltolin.  Antonln.  21.  23. 
Lammrid.  Alex.  Sev.  26.  Commod.  2.  Voplsa  Prob.  2.  Aurellan.  1.  Tacit  8.  Aural.  Vict. 
Epit  13.    Ammian.  MarceU.  XVI.  la    Anl  GelL  XI.  17.  XIII.  24. 
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HONS  CAPITOUNUS. 

The  Capitoline  hill,  the  smallest  of  the  seven,  ia  about  three  quarters  of  a  tnDe 
m  circumference  at  its  base,  running  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  ap- 
proaching, at  its  southern  extremity,  -within  250  yards  of  the  river.  It  has 
two  tops,  separated  by  a  hollow,  which  was  caOed  Inter  duos  lucos^  now  the 
Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  and  this  hollow  tradition  declared  to  be  the  spot  where 
Romulus  formed  his  Asylum,  ^  The  northern  summit  is  the  more  lofty,  rising 
to  the  height  of  about  160  feet  above  the  sea,  or  127  above  the  ordinary  levd 
of  the  Tiber ;  while  the  southern  summit  is  about  10  feet  lower.  On  one  of  the 
two  summits  stood  the  Arx  or  citadel,  on  the  other  the  great  national  temple, 
the  Capitolium^  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Optimns  Maximus  conjointly  with  Juno 
and  Mmerva.  ^  That  one  of  these  summits  was  the  Arx  and  the  other  the  site 
of  the  Gapitolinm  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  topographers ;  but  whether  the  Arx 
stood  on  the  northern  and  the  Oapitolium  on  the  southern  summit,  or  vice  versa^ 
is  a  question  which  has  given  rise  to  fierce  and  prolonged  controversies.  The 
discussion  has,  moreover,  been  rendered  more  intricate  by  the  loose  manner  in 
which  the  terms  Arx  and  Capitolium  are  employed  by  ancient  writers.  Thus, 
smce  the  whole  hiU  was  strongly  fortified  and  regarded  as  the  citadel  of  Bome, 
Arx  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  Mons  CapitoUnus;  while,  in  like 
manner,  Capitolium  has  an  equal  latitude  of  signification.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible here  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  conflicting 
parties,  or  of  the  ingenious  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from  minute 
cbt»unstances.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  those  scholars  who  have  studied  the 
subject  most  deeply,  and  are  best  able  to  form  a  sound  opinion,  agree  that  the  Arx 
or  citadel  proper  must  have  stood  upon  the  northern  and  more  lofty  of  the  two 
Bommits,  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Araceli,  and  that  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  stood  upon  the  lower  eminence,  now  the  site  of  the  Palazzo 
Caffiu%]li.  This  lower  summit  presented,  in  ancient  times,  a  rocky  face  towards 
the  river,  the  precipice  &Iling  abruptly  not  less  than  80  feet ;  but  it  is  now 
considerably  less,  having,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  cut  down  and  sloped  away 
— ^tlus  was  the  Saxum  Tarpeium  or  Rupes  Tarpeia,  the  whole  of  the  lower 
smnmit  being  the  Mons  Tarpeius,  although  the  latter  term,  and  also  Arx  Torpeiay 
is  employed,  like  Arx  and  Capitolium^  to  designate  the  whole  hill. ' 

The  Capitolium  was  vowed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  in  the  Sabine  war,^  but 
he  lived  to  lay  the  foundation  oidy ;  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigour 
by  Superbus,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  Etruscan  worlunen,  and  was  nearly  finished 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution ;  for  we  find  that  it  was  dedicated  in  the  year  of 
the  first  consulate.  ^  The  legends  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  temple — ^the 
refosal  of  Terminus  and  Juventas  to  remove  from  the  spot — ^the  finding  of  a  human 
head,  fit}m  which  the  name  Capitolium  was  said  to  have  been  derived,  are  all 
recorded  by  the  native  and  foreign  historiajos  of  Roman  affau:s.  ^  The  edifice 
contained  three  ceUae  or  shrines — in  the  central  compartment  was  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  seated,  arrayed  in  costly  robes,  with  his  face  painted  scarlet ;  on  his 
right  hand  was  the  statue  of  Minerva,  on  his  left  the  statue  of  Juno,  both 
standing.    The  origmal  structure  remained  unharmed  until  B.C.  83,  when  it  was 

1  LiT.  L  a    Dionys.  IL  15.    Ovid.  Fast.  HI  4991 

2  Arx  and  CapUoUum  are  frequently  distinctly  opposed  to  each  other,  e.g,    Liv.  VI.  90. 
Dionys.  IL  15.    Anl.  GelL  V.  12. 

S  Liv.  I.  5S.    Varro.  L.L.  V.  $  41.    Flut  Rom.  18.    Tacit  Hist.  IIL  71. 

4  Liv.  I.  38.    Cia  de  R.  II.  80.    Dionya  III.  69.  IV.  SO.    Tacit.  Hist.  IIL  72. 

f  Folyb.  IIL  22.    Liv>  IL  8.    Pint  PopL  13. 14. 

•  Yarro  L.L.  V.  $  41.    Liv.  I.  55.  56.  V.  64.    Dionys.  IV.  69.  seqq. 
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oonsnmed  br  Sn.     Thu  misfortune  happened  dnriiig'  the  dvil  wan  of  Usjins 

and  SuUs ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  anj  etrn^le  or 

tnmnlt. '     It  was  reetored  with  great  magnificence  b;  Snlla, '  who  did  not  lire 

to  dedicate  the  new  edifice ;  bat  this  ceremony  waa  peribroied  hr  Q.  Lntatins 

Catnlna,  (conml  B.C.  78.)  and  hence  the  huilding  is  called  bj  Cicero  JUonu- 

menCiim  Caluli. '   Thie  eeoond  temple  was  destroyed  in  A.D.  69,  by  the  partizaua 

of  Vitelline — restored  by  Vespaaan' — conatuned  by  fire  ahnost   immediately 

afto-  his  death,  and  rebuilt  with  great  splendonr  by  Domitian. '     Of  the  deatmc- 

tion  of  this  fourth  edifice  we  have  no  distinct  record. 

The  cuts  below  represent  the  temple  at  tliree  of  these  epochs ;  the  first  is  from 

a,  denarius  of  the  Geris  PeliUia,  which 

bore  the  cr^omen  of  Capltolinus,  and  most 

be  intended  to  depict  the  capitol  as  restored 

by  Sulla,  the  second  is  finm  a  large  brass 

of  Yenpasian,  the  third  from  a  Greek  silver 

niedalUon  of  Domidan ;  in  the  two  latter 

the  sittmg  figure  of  Jopiter  between  the 

,,^  stauding  figures  of  Juno  and  Hinerva  is 

distinctly  visible. 


In  front  of  the  temple  was  an  open  space,  ibeArea  Capitolina,  in  which  public 
meetings  of  different  kinds  were  occasionally  held, '  and  in  the  immediate  vicmity 
was  the  Curia  Kalabra.,  where,  in  andent  times,  the  priests  made  proclamation, 
on  the  kalends  of  each  month,  of  the  period  when  the  Nones  and  Ides  would  Ikll, 
and  of  other  matters  connected  with  the  Ealendar. '  The  other  buildings  of 
note  on  the  lower  summit,  were  the  temples — of  Jupiter  Feretriia,  founded  by 
Romulus,  m  which  8polia  Opima  ware  deposited ' — of  Fidu,  originany  bnilt  by 
Noma,  renewed,  B.C.  259,  by  H.  Atilins  Calatmus,  and  afterwards  by  H. 
Aemilins  Scanrns* — of  Jl/«ru,  and  of  Venia  Erycina,  both  dedicated  during 
tKe  second  Fnnic  war'^-Kif  Hoaoi  et  Virtat,  dedicated  by  0.  Blarios,  and  bence 

1  AppilD.  B.C.  I.  Bl    TacIL  HlBt.  IIL  n. 
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it^  Mmumenfum  Marii  '—of  Jupiter  Timara,  aad  (rf  JUitrt  Dftor,  built  by 
Angnstns,'  and  of  Jupiter  Gustos,  built  by  Doniitian. ' 

On  the  Arx  were — the  Auguraculum,  a  sacred  etone  on  which  the  Aagur  sat 
with  veiled  head  looking  towuila  the  walhwhen  takiagMupiceeonbehalf  of  the 
state — a  [ample  of  Juno  Moneta,  with  the  officina  or  mint  attached,  built  on 
the  spot  where  the  manBion  of  king  Talimi,  and  afierwarda  the  hoone  of  H.  Hanhoi 
had  stood  * — and  a  temple  of  Concordia,  bniU  daring  the  second  Punio  war.  * 

In  the  hollow  betweoi  tlie  two  siuqduis  wa»  a  temple  of  Veiovis ;  bat  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  shrine  which  in  caiiier  timei  oonferred  on  the 
Ipot  the  character  of  a  BancCnarj.  * 

Aw*Kcii«  M  Ike  CariMi. — The  only  approaoh  to  the  capitol  doriog  the 
kinglj  and  repnbhcan  periods  was  by  the  sloping  road  called  Clival  CapiloUntu, 
which  led  up  from  the  fbnun ;  bat  in  the  impenal  times  It  was  acoessible  on  the 
opposite  or  river  side,  by  a  hondred  steps. '  The  (bnaer  must  be  more  particularly 
described. 

CUvaa  CaplMUiaHB. — At  the  bottom  of  the  ClivQB  Capitolinns  stood,  and 
still  stands,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  cat,  the  triomphal  arch  erected  by 
Septinuns  Severus  to  coiDmanorate  his  couqnesta  in  the  EuL 


Fasstng  through  this,  llie  roail  turned  to  the  left  and  ascended  the  slope.  On 
the  right  band  was  the  lempla  of  Concordia;  the  open  space  in  front  being  the 
Area  Concordiae.  It  wis  founded  by  H.  Fnrios  Camillua  aboat  B.C.  366 — 
tebuilt  bj  Tiberias,  and  contained  many  remarkable  wortta  of  art  Here,  both 
I  Clc  pro  S«t  H.  po  Yfac  Si.  ind  KhoL  ds  DIr.  L  3S.    mrnr.  in.  1.    FtM.  •.  t. 
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during  the  republic  and  nnder  the  empire,  the  Senate  oocatuonilly  held  tfa^ 
meetings ;  and  here  the  memorable  debate  took  place  during  the  Catilinarian 
oonepiracT.'  Near  the  temple  of  Conoord  waa  the  temple  of  Satumta,  three 
oolumas  of  which  still  remain;  and  oononeoled  irith  it  was  a  veiy  ancient  Ara 
Salami  and  a  SaceUam  Dilii.  The  temple  itself  was  dedicated  B.C.  498  or  497 ; 
bat  the  building  is  a^d  to  have  been  oonunenced  b;  the  second  Tarqnin,  or  eren 
by  Ttdlns  Hoedlios.  It  was  reboilt  bj  L.  Munatina  Flancna,  abont  B.C.  42, 
imd  again  renetred  hj  Septimina  Serema.  During  the  republic  it  was  employed 
■a  the  State  treasnij,  (aeranian,')  and  here  not  only  the  public  money  bnt  the 
milittuy  Btaodorda  also,  the  decrees  of  (ha  Senate,  and  all  pnblic  documenta  were 
deposited,*  nndl  the  erection  of  the  Tabularium  or  record-offioe,  which  was 
bnilc  soon  aAer  the  bnmitiff  of  the  cspitol,  in  B.C.  83,  and  dedicated  by  ^ 
Lnlatius  Catnloe,  aa  proved  by  the  inscription  now,  or  latelj,  legible  on  the 
nibBtmctions — Q.  Lutatics  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  Catitlvs  Cos.  SimaTBUCTioijEU  Kt 
Tabuiabiuu  Ex  S.C.  FAcnnnDvu  Cobkatft. 

TaluaKiiB. — On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  modem  ascent  fVom  the  forom  to 
tbe  ctqntol,  which  does  not,  however,  ooindde  with  Che  andent  Chvns  C^iiloiinos, 
we  find  a  very  interesting  memorial  of  the  eariieat  ages  of  the  dty.     This  is  the 
prison  built  according  to  the  Boman  writers  by  Ancos  Martins,  to  which  his 
•uccessor  added  an  nndergrotmd  dungeon,  ever  after  known  as  the  TitUianwn, 
and  most  graphic^y  desoibed  by  S^nst.     The  upper  and  lower  cells  are  atili 
both  entire,  and  have  been  converted  into 
chapels.    Originally  the  only  access  to  the 
under  priaon  was  by  a  hole  in  the  vaulted 
roof,  throogh  which  criminals  were  let 
down ;  the  ateps  by  which  we  now  de- 
scend aro  modem.  The  annexed  cat  taken 
from  the  excellent  work  of  Sir  Wlliam 
Cell  on  "  The  Topography  of  Rome  and 
its  Vicinity,"  presents  an  accurate  view 
of  the  present  aspect  of  this  aaoientatruo- 
ture,  and  the  remarks  upon  it  m  the  work 
itself  are  well  worthy  of  attention.    Heie 
perished  Jngurtlia — here  Lentulua,   and 
others  connected  with  the  conspiracy  of 
Catilint ;  and  here,  according  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the   Roman  Catholic  church,  St.  Peter  was  confined.     The  term 
Mamertine  Prison,  (Career  Mtuneriinus,')  by  which  it  is  now  generally  dislin- 
gui^ied,  is  to  be  found  in  no  classic  atithor.  * 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  prison,  were  the  Scalae  Geaumiae  on  which 
the  bodies  of  criminals  who  had  been  put  lo  death  were  exposed.' 


PALATIDM,  S.  HONS  T, 
The  Palatine  was,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  the  ute  of  the  original  dly  of 
n L.      J^  jg  gievjted  166  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  133  above  the 
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oHinaiy  level  of  the  Tiber;  but  it  probably  was  at  one  time  oonsiderably  higher, 
its  sommit,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  huls,  having  been  cat  down  and  leveled, 
m  order  to  afford  a  greater  extent  of  flat  ground  for  building. 

The  slope  to  the  north-west,  in  the  dii^otion  of  the  oapitol,  bore  the  name  of 
Germalus  or  Cermalus;^  and  in  this  locality  were  many  objects  connected  with 
the  earliest  traditions.  Here  was  the  Lupercal^  or  cave  of  Lupercus^  who  was 
eventually  identified  with  Areadian  Pan;'  here  grew  the  Ficus  Rundnalis^ 
beneath  whose  shade  the  twin  brothers  were  suckled  by  the  wolf,  and  which  was 
afterwards  miraculously  transplanted  to  the  Comitium;*  here  was  the  Casa 
EomuU,  ^  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  first  king ;  here  the  sacred  cornelian-cherry 
tree,  which  sprung  from  the  shaft  of  a  spear  hurled  by  Romulus  firom  the  Aven- 
tine.'  Higher  up  the  hill,  on  the  same  side,  was  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
Victoria^  which  was  said  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  in  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  sanctity,  was  deposited  the 
effigy  of  the  Magna  Mater  when  transported  firom  Pessinuns  to  Rome,  B.C.  205, 
until  a  separate  temple  was  erected  to  receive  it,  which  also  stood  upon  the 
Palatine,  facing  the  east.  *  On  the  summit  was  the  Curia  SaUorum^  where  the 
lituus  of  Romulus  and  the  Ancilia  were  preserved.  ^ 

Near  the  Porta  Mugonia,  overlooking  the  Nova  Via  and  the  forum,  was  the 
temple  of  JupUer  Stator^  vowed  by  I^mulus  in  his  great  conflict  with  the 
Sabines,  and  beside  it  stood  the  royal  dwellmg  of  Tarqnmus  Priscus  and  his 
soooessors.  ^  On  the  south-east  extremity,  above  the  spot  where  the  Arch  of 
Gonstantine  now  stands,  was  the  edifice  csdled  Curiae  Veteres^  where  of  old  the 
thirty  Curiae  were  wont  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies.  *  But  the  most 
celebrated  temple  on  the  hiU  was  that  of  ApoUo,  built  of  Garara  marble  by 
Augustus  soon  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  dedicated  B.C.  28.  It  was 
soirounded  by  colonnades  of  Afiican  marble,  and  to  it  were  attached  spacious 
halls,  which  contained  the  celebrated  library.  The  open  space  in  fix)nt  was  the 
Area  ApolHnis;  and  here,  between  the  pillars  of  tiie  portico,  stood  statues 
of  the  ^ty  daughters  of  Danaus,  while  opposite  to  them,  if  we  can  trust  the 
scholiast  on  Persius,  in  the  open  air,  were  ranged  the  fifty  sons  of  iBgyptus  upon 
horse-bade.  ^ 

On  the  Palatine,  during  the  republic,  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  distin- 
guished citizens  had  their  dwellingB.  Here  was  the  house  of  the  traitor, 
Vitruvius  Yaocus,  which,  having  be^  levelled  with  the  ground,  (B.C.  311,)  the 
site  remained  without  buildings,  under  the  name  of  Vacciprata^  ^^— of  M.  Fdvius 
Flaccus,  which  was  demolish^  during  the  troubles  of  the  Gracdii,  its  place  being 
occupied  at  a  subsequent  period  by  a  colonnade  built  by  Q.  Lutatius  Gatulus, 
(Pordcus  Catuli,)  and  decorated  with  the  spoils  won  by  him  in  the  Gimbrio 

I  Yarro  UL.  V.  §  64.    Pint  Rom.  3.    PanL  DUc.  «.▼.  Cermahu  p.  6Sw  a.T.  S^montium.  p. 
Svl. 

3  Dtonjs.  L  32.  79. 
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war  *-«of  M.  LivioB  Dnisas,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  one  of  the  Crasai, 
then  to  Cioero,  and,  npon  hk  banishment,  was  demolished  by  Clodins,  who  ex- 
tended the  Porticus  Catnli,  and  dedicated  ihe  remainder  of  the  Area  to  Libertas.  * 
On  the  Palatine  lived  M.  Scauros,  so  renowned  for  his  sumptuous  extravagance ; 
M.  Antonius,  whose  mansion  was  made  over  to  Agrippa  and  Messala ;  Catiline 
and  Hortensius,  whose  houses  were  subsequently  occupied  by  Augustus. '  With 
him  a  new  epoch  commenced  in  the  history  of  the  hill ;  the  name  Palatittm 
soon  began  to  mean  the  imperial  residence,  and,  in  process  of  time,  was  appro- 
priated to  denote  the  imperial  residence  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Tiberius  had  a  house  on  the  Palatine  called  the  Domus  Tiberiana^  * 
separate  from  that  of  Augustus.  It  retained  its  name  for  a  considerable  period 
after  his  accession,  and  a  public  library  was  attached  to  it.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  during  the  reign  of  the  second  emperor,  as  well  as  those  of  his  immediate 
successors,  especially  Caligula,  '^  considerable  changes  and  extensions  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  buildings  allotted  for  the  reception  of  the  court,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  numerous  officers  of  state  and  their  retainers ;  but  still  there 
were  unquestionably  many  private  residences  on  the  hill,  especially  on  the 
northern  side.  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  however,  the  prince  appropriated  the 
whole  of  the  Palatine,  of  the  Velia,  of  the  valley  of  the  Coliseum,  and  of  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  Esquiline,  including  the  gardens  of  Maecenas,  and 
up  to  the  Servian  Agger,  for  his  Domus  Transitoria ;  but  this  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  was  succeeded  by  the  still  more  celebrated  Domus 
Aurea^  ^  which  was  to  have  transcended  in  magnificence  every  thing  before 
imagined  in  imperial  Rome.  The  projector,  however,  did  not  live  to  complete 
his  plan,  and  the  work,  continued  through  the  brief  reign  of  Otho,  ^  was  stopped 
by  Vespasian,  who  at  once  restricted  its  limits  to  the  Palatine  itself,  which  in)m 
this  time  forward,  was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  buildings  requisite  for 
the  court. 

At  the  southern  extrftnity  of  the  Palatine,  Septimius  Severus  erected  his 
SeptizoniuTTL,  a  building  of  which  remains  existed  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
century,  but  of  which  the  nature  and  object  are  quite  unknown.  ^ 

Appnmches  to  the  Palatine. — ^The  principal  access  to  the  Palatine,  at  all 
epochs,  was  through  the  Porta  Mngonia^  (see  above,  p.  5,)  which  opened  out 
upon  the  Yelia.  The  only  other  access  known  to  us  was  by  the  CKtms  Victoriae, 
through  the  Porta  Romanula^  which  was  approached  by  steps  from  the  point 
where  the  Nova  Via  entered  the  Velabrunu  • 

The  Telia. — It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  buildings  of  importance 
npon  the  Yelia,  with  the  exception  of  those  ahready  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Sacra  Via,  before  the  reign  of  Nero,  by  whom  it  was  comprehended  witliin  the 
limits  of  lus  Domus  Aurea ;  but  at  a  subsequent  period  its  summit  and  base  were 
adorned  by  some  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of  the  empire. 

At  the  top  of  the  Yelia,  and  the  highest  point  of  the  Sacred  Way,  stood,  and 
still  stands,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Titus, 
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erected  to  oommemomtathe  oaptnra  of  JeniMJeoi,  vllh  bis-rcliefs,  eiliibitinf; 
ttie  golden  candlestick  and  Tsrioiia  other  sacred  nlensila,  trhicli  formed  part  of 
the  spoil  of  the  temple.  The  iDBeription — Sehatus  Populusque  Bouahds 
DiTO  Tito  Divi  Vbspabiasi  F.  VesPAaiAxo  Augusto— proves  that  it  oookl 
Dot  liBTe  been  completed  unlil  after  tbe  death  of  Titus. 


On  the  side  of  the  Telia  next  the  fonun,  iras  the  inmptnons  Ttmplum  Pads, 
erected  by  Vespasian  after  the  Jewish  trintnph ; '  it  stood  in  tlia  midst  of  a 
spadons  area  known  in  latter  times  as  the  Forum  Vespiuiani  or  Fomm  Facu.  • 
fbe  original  temple  was  bamed  sboitly  before  tbe  d^th  of  Commodns,*  and  a 
portion  of  tbe  site  was  probably  emplojed  bj 
Maientios  (br  tbe  vast  Basilica,  whieb,  after 
tbe  down^  of  the  nsnrper,  waa  diatiugnisbed 
as  the  Banlica  Comtantiniana. 

On  tbe  otber  side  of  the  Velia,  towards  tbe 
Coliseum,  stood  tbe  colossal  statne  of  Kero,  120 
feet  in  height,*  which,  after  ondergomg  maaj 
transmntatioDein[iameaDdfeature,«asremovM  - 
from  its  ariginsl  portion  br  Hadrian,  to  make 
room  ftir  the  Tempiu-m  Veneris  et  Rteaae, 
■nbeeqaentlj  named  Templum  Paci^,  one  of 
tbe  moti  georgeous  of  all  tbe  imperial  etrnc- 
tnres.  *  The  annexed  cat,  from  a  large  brass 
of  Hadrian,  is  mpposed  to  repivsent  tbe  temple  in  qnestion. 
iJoMBh.  a  J,  vn«.]T.    DIOD  Cm.  LXVL  IS.    Bict.TMp.ft    Plln.  H  N.  XZXIV. ». 
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MONS  AVENTmUS. 

The  Aventme,  which  rises  to  150  feet  above  the  sea,  or  117  feet  aboye  the 
ordinaiy  level  of  the  Tiber,  presents  a  more  extended  flat  surface  on  its  summit 
than  any  of  the  other  hills.  Immediately  to  the  south-east  of  the  Aventine,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  valley,  is  a  hill  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
on  this  we  now  find  the  modem  chardies  of  S.  Saba  and  S.  Baibina.  This  second 
hill  is  nowhere  named  in  the  classical  writers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Aventine.  It  has  been  ingeniously 
conjectured,  that  a  diiferenoe  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  may  have  given  rise  to  a 
variation  in  the  MSS.  of  Dionysins,  (III.  43,)  some  of  which  give  twdve  stadia  and 
others  eighteen  stadia  as  the  circumference  of  the  Aventine.  Twelve  will  corre- 
spond wdl  with  the  Aventine  proper,  while  eighteen  would  include  both.  Another 
curious  &ct  connected  with  the  Aventine  embarrassed  the  Roman  antiquaries  of  the 
empire.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  seven  hills  not  comprehended  within  the  Po- 
moerium  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  it  remained  excluded  until  the  reign  of  Claudius.^ 

The  Aventine  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  during  the  reign  of  Ancus 
Martins,  who  assigned  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tellene  and  PoHtorium,  and  other 
towns  conquered  by  him ;  ^  but  it  seems,  subsequently,  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  deserted,  for,  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  it  was  overgrown 
with  wood,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  state  lands,  (ager  pvhlicus^)  occupied  by 
the  patridans,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  portioned 
out  among  the  plebeians. '  From  this  time  forward  it  remained  chidy  in  the 
hands  of  plebeian  families,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  stronghold  of  the  order, 
even  after  all  political  distinctions  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  had 
been  swept  away. 

There  were  several  localities  on  the  Aventine  connected  with  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  the  city.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  Porta  Trigeminal,  close  to  the 
place  afterwards  called  Salinae^  were  the  Ara  Evandri^  *  tiie  Antrum  Caci^  * 
and  the  Ara  lovis  Inventoris,^  reared  by  Hercules  to  commemorate  the  finding 
of  his  oxen ;  there  was  also  pointed  out  on  the  top  of  the  hill  a  spot  which  long 
bore  the  name  of  Remoria  or  Bemuria^  where  Bemus  watched  the  auspices ' — 
an  altar  to  lupiter  EUcius^^  which  dated  from  Numa^-the  street  Lavretum  ' 
where  once  grew  a  grove  of  laurels  over  the  grave  of  king  Tatius — ^the  Armilus- 
trium^^  where  a  festival,*  beanng  the  same  name,  was  celebrated,  it  is  said,  by 
armed  men ;  but  the  nature  of  £e  solemnity  is  unknown.  The  most  celebrated 
temple  was  that  of  Diana,  and  hence  Martial  terms  the  whole  hill  CoUis  Dianae,,^^ 
built  by  Servius  as  the  shrine  where  the  great  Latin  confederacy,  of  which  Rome 
must,  at  that  period,  have  been  regarded  as  the  head,  might  ofier  up  common 
sacrifice.^^  The  andent  edifice  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  in  it  was  preserved,  even  at  that  epoch,  the  original  brazen  plates 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  Foedus  Latinum  and  the  Lex  IcUia.    Scarcely  less 
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celebrated  was  the  temple  of  luno  JRegina^  built  and  dedicated  by  Gamilliifl  after 
the  sack  of  Yell,  and  here  the  wooden  statue  of  the  goddess,  brought  from  the 
conquered  city,  was  deposited. '  Near  a  rock,  called  Saxum  Rubnan^  which  is 
prolMibly  the  same  with  the  Remuria  noticed  above,  on  the  first  downward  slope 
of  the  ridge,  towards  the  south,  stood  the  shrine  of  Bona  Dea^  afterwards  remoyed 
by  Hadrian.  ^  There  was  also  a  temple  of  Mirierva^  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  second 
Pimic  war  *— of  Lmui  * — and  of  Libertas,  ^  With  the  latter,  many  suppose  that 
the  Atrium  lAbertatis^  so  firequentlj  mentioned  in  the  classics,  was  connected ; 
but  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  suppose  that  the  latter  lay  somewhere  between  the 
Foram  and  the  Campus  Martins.^ 

On  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Aventine  and  the  river,  outside  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  was  the  harbour  or  quay  (emporium^)  where  all  merchandise 
conveyed  by  the  Tiber  was  landed.  This  was  gradually  extended,  and  the 
accommodation  enlarged ;  and  here  we  must  look  for  the  covered  shed  called 
Porticus  Aemilia^  set  up  by  the  aediles  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  L.  Aemilius 
Panlos.  ^  Here,  too,  as  might  be  expected,  were  the  com  market,  ^  the  public 
granaries,  and  a  Vicus  Frumentarius^  •  and  this  was  the  quarter  of  the  wood 
merchants  (UgnariiJ)  ^® 

AppMaelies  to  the  Aremtiiie. — ^The  chief,  and,  in  ancient  times,  probably 
the  only  approach  to  the  Aventine,  was  by  the  slope  called  Clivus  Publicius^  so 
named  firom  L.  and  M.  Fublicii  Malleoli,  plebeian  aediles,  by  whom  it  was 
paved  and  rendered  passable  for  wheel  carriages.  It  ascended  from  the  Porta 
Trigemina,  and  was  the  regular  access  from  the  quarter  of  the  forum.  ^^ 

nonte  Testaccio. — ^To  the  south-west  of  the  Aventine  and  included  within 
the  circuit  of  the  Aurelian  walls,  rises  a  little  hill  or  mound,  upwards  of  130  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Tiber,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference, 
composed  entirely  of  broken  pottery ;  the  ground  all  round  for  a  considerable 
distance,  being  raised  nearly  twenty  feet  above  its  natural  level  by  a  mass  of 
similar  fragments.  This  eminence  is  now  known  as  the  Monte  Testacdoy  and 
the  name  Mons  Testaceus  occurs  in  an  inscription,  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  eighth 
century,  while  the  position  of  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  built  by  Honorius,  proves 
that  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  that  point  has  not  undergone  any  material 
change  since  the  conmiencement  of  the  fifth  century.  There  is,  however,  no 
ailosion  to  the  Monte  Testaccio  in  any  ancient  writer ;  and  no  plausible  theory 
has  yet  been  devised  to  account  for  such  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  pot- 
sherds in  this  locality. 

Porta  Capena. — ^In  the  valley  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Ooelian,  stood 
the  Porta  Capena,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  first  of  the  Augustan  regions. 
This  district  lay  altogether  beyond  the  Servian  wall,  forming  one  of  the  numerous 
suburbs.    Li  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  gate  was  the  temple  of  Honos,  erected 

1  Dionyg.  IV.  26.  X.  32.  fragm.  XHI.  3.    L!v.  V.  22. 

3  Ovid.  Fast.  V.  148.    Spartian.  Hadrian.  19. 

'  Fest.  8  Y.  Quingiuiirutt  p.  254  B.v.  Scr^as^  p.  333. 

«  Uv.  XL.  2.    Ovid.  Fast.  IIL  833. 

»  Llv.  XXIV.  16l 

6  Liv.  XXV.  7.  XLIIL  16.  XLV.  15.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  92.  ad  Att  IV.  16.  Another  Atnum 
LibertoHi  was  built  by  Aslnius  PoUio,  who  here  established  the  first  public  library  known 
in  Rome.    See  Suet  Octav.  29.  Flin.  H.N.  VII.  30.  XXXV.  2. 

7  Liv.  XXXV.  10.  XLL  27. 

8  Liv.  XL.  51.    Flin.  H.N.  XVIIL  S.  XXXIV.  5. 

9  See  Becker,  p.  165.  465. 

10  Liv.  XXXV.  41. 

UFest.  8.V.  Pubiicius  Chvut,  238.  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  158.  Liv.  XX VL  la  See  also  the 
important  description  of  the  procession  in  Liv.  XXV IL  37. 
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by  Q.  Fabids  Yerraoosns,  and  repaired  after  the  capture  of  Sjracnse  (B.C.  212,) 
by  M.  Marcellufi,  who  attached  to  it  a  temple  of  Virtus,  and  decorated  the  twin 
shrines  with  several  master-pieces  of  Grecian  art,  bronght  from  the  conquered 
city*  ^  From  this  point,  or*  from  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Mars,  ^  the  Roman 
equites  proceeded  annually,  on  the  15th  of  July,  in  solenm  procession  (transvec- 
tid)  to  the  capitol. '  Beside  the  temple  of  Mars  stood  a  sacred  stone,  the 
Lapis  Manalis,  ^  which  was  dragged  into  the  city  with  certain  ceremonies, 
during  periods  of  excessive  drought,  in  order  to  procure  a  fall  of  rain. 

Tallii  Kgeriae. — ^Near  the  Porta  Capena  was  the  dell  in  which  Numa  was 
wont  to  hold  nocturnal  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria,  (Hie  uM  noctumae 
Numa  constituebat  amicae,)  and  the  grove  consecrated  to  the  Camoenae,  together 
with  the  sacred  grotto  and  spring — localities  minutely  described  by  livy  and 
Juvenal, '  especisdly  by  the  latter,  whose  words  are  so  distinct,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  the  opinion  maintained  by  so  many  modem  topographers,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  these  spots  outside  the  modem  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  the  Porta 
Appia  of  the  Aurelian  circuit,  could  ever  have  found  supporters. 

Piscina  Pnblica. — ^Bordering  oir  the  region  of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  also 
outside  of  the  Servian  wall,  lay  the  Twelfth  of  the  Augustan  regions,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  Piscina  Publica,  a  large  tank,  in  which  the  populace 
used  to  bathe  and  exercise  themselves  in  swimming ;  but  the  pond  itself  had 
disappeared  at  a  comparatively  early  epoch,  although  the  name  still  adhered  to 
the  district.  ^ 

UONS  COELIUS. 

HOBS  Coelins. — ^The  Coelian  presents  the  largest  level  surface  next  to  the 
Aventine,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  168  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  was  originally,  we  are  told,  named  Mons  Querquetulantis,  from  the  oaks 
with  which  it  was  clothed,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Mons  Coelius,  fix)m 
a  certain  Coelius  Vibennus  or  Coeles  Vibenna,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who  formed  a 
settlement  on  the  hill,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  according  to  one  account, 
or  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  according  to  another.  ^  For  a  short  period, 
under  Tiberius,  it  was  designated  Mons  Augustus,  to  commemorate  the  liberality 
of  the  emperor  in  supplying  frmds  for  repau-ing  the  ravages  caused  by  a  destrac- 
tive  conflagration.  ®  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  surface  of  this  hill  is  broken 
up  into  several  divisions,  by  depressions  and  projections,  and  while  the  whole 
was  termed  Mons  Coelius,  one  of  the  smaller  heights  or  ridges  was  distinguished 
as  Coelius  Minor  or  Coeliolus ;  ®  but  topographers  have  been  unable  to  fix  upon 
the  portion  to  which  this  title  belongs. 

We  hear  of  scarcely  any  public  bmldings  of  importance  on  the  Coelian.  There 
were  chapels  of  Dea  Cama^^ — of  Minerva  Capta,^ — ^and  of  Diana  (on  the 

I  Ovid.  Fast.  VI.  191.    Propert  IV.  ill.  71.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  1 292. 

«  Liv.  XXV.  40.  XXVII.  28.    Cic.  de  N.D.  II.  23.  In  Verr.  IV.  64.    Val  Max.  L  !.  8. 

8  Dionys.  VL  13.    Cic.  ad  Q.  F.  IIL  7.    Aurel.  Vict,  de  viris  ill  82. 

i  Paul.  Diao.  8.T.  Aquaeliritun^  p.  3.  s.y.  Manalem  Lapidem,  p.  128.  Varro  ap.  Non.  XV. 
t.v.  TruUeum,  p.  875.  ed.  GerL  Antist.  Lab.  ap.  FulgenL  b.t.  Manale$  Lapidet,  p.  388.  ed 
Gerl. 

«  Liv.  I.  21.    Jnv.  S.  IIL  10.  comp.  Pint.  Num.  18. 

«  Pest  8.T.  Piscinae  puMicae,  p.  213.    Liv.  XXIIL  32.    Cic.  ad  a  F.  III.  7. 

T  Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  66.    Vanro  L.L.  V.  §  4&    Dionya  IL  3a    Tab.  Lngd.  ap.  Grut.  XIL 

8  Snet  Tib.  48.    Tacit  Ann.  IV.  64. 

9  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  46.    Orat  de  Hamsp.  reap.  15.   Martial.  XII.  18. 

10  Macrob.  8.  L  12. 

II  Ovid.  Fast.  III.  837.  comp.  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  47. 
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On  the  Coelian  was  the  Aqtia  Merctaii,  the  epriag  whose  virtow  hare  been 
teldiraied  by  Ovid,  *  and  the  Campiu  MartiaUs,  where  the  Equina  were  cele- 
brated. At  tiuies  when  the  Campus  Martina,  the  ordinaif  place  of  eihibidoii, 
chanc^  to  be  overflowed.  * 

We  are  told  that  TnUiu  Hoetilius  fixed  on  the  Coelian  as  the  site  of  hLs  palace,  * 
ilthoogh,  accordiog  to  other  accoonta,  he  dwelt  on  the  Velia. '  In  later  times 
it  was  decorsited  bj  many  samptnom  private  dwellings, '  of  whioh  the  mnu 
eelebrated  were — tlie  houae  of  Mamm-ra — the  Domus  Lateranorumf  belonging  to 
the  Flantii  Laterani,  from  which  the  magnificent  church  of  S.  Giovanm  b  LSerano 
dorivee  ita  name  * — and  the  Atdes  VecUliaitae,  in  which  Commodus  perished. '" 

Almost  the  only  memorial  of  ancient  times  now  standing  on  the  hill,  is  an 
arch,  probably  connected  originally  with  some  of  the  aqoeduota  in  this  district. 
It  is  nsnally  known  as  the  Areas  Dolabeiiae,  having  been  erected,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion informs  ns,  by  the  consuls  P.  Comelins  Dollabella  and  C.  Junioe  Silonns 
(A.D.  10.) 

CnvHaada. — The  hollow  between  the  Coeliaji  and  the  Eaqniline  seems,  as 
we  have  alrea47  stated,  to  have  borne  the  name  CerolUnH),  and  here  was  the 
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Saceltnm  Strmiae,  which  mailed  the  GomEimcemeiit  of  the  Sicred  Wbj.  '  In 
this  vallej  were  formed  the  costly  fifh-poada  of  Kero  {atagjia  Neronit,')  iodaded 
within  the  limits  of  the  Aarea  Domiu  ^  and  their  site  was  aiWwards  occopied 
hj  the  stnpendoiu  mau  of  the  Colixmi,  the  most  impressive,  perhaps,  of  all 
ancient  ruins.  In  the  same  valley  we  can  s^  trace  the  remains  oi  the  Mtta 
Suiinm, ''  where  the  water  trom  a  copious  spring,  rising  through  a  conical  pillar, 
was  teocivod  iolo  a  biuin  of  stone;  and  finally,  at  the  point  where  this  hollow 
is  joined  by  that  which  divides  tho  Pnlatine  from  the  Cooiian,  stands,  still  entire, 
as  reprcscnlcil  in  tho  cat  below,  the  Triumphal  Arcli  of  Constantioe  tho  Great, 
erccLed  to  commemorate  his  vicIoQ'  over  Maicntiua. 


BSQUILIAB  S.  ICONS  ESQUIUKrS. 

We  have  idready,  in  our  prelunmsiy  sketch,  eipiained  ^ener^ly  the  relative 
position  ot  the  localities  connected  with  the  Esqniline— the  Mom  Oppiu*— the 
Mora  CispiM— the  Carinae— the  Vicm  CjprtM— the  Virus  Patridtu,  and 
the  Stibura. 

mau  €>n>lu.  C»ta«e.--Thst  portion  of  the  Mons  Oppios  which  was 
leiToea  Lannae  is  now  marked  by  the  modem  chiirch  of  8.  Pietro  in  Vincolj. 
and  the  extensive  mms  of  ihe  baths  of  Titos  (Th^ae  Titi.)  This  diatrirt 
seems  to  have  lormed  ongmally  a  sort  of  independent  village,  for  we  hear  in 
aneieni  times  of  the  Terreus  Mums '  of  the  Carbiae ;  and,  according  to  the 
bervan  division,  the  Carinae  was  included  in  the  Bemo  Suburana,  and  not  in 
the  B^o  E^udim.  The  temple  of  Tellns,  the  most  eelebrated  on  the  Esqniline, 
was  eituated  in  the  Carinae.  It  was  built  by  P.  Sempn.nit«  Sophns.  (cornnil 
t  .h  %'  °"  "^  f  '.''*  ""'""'"  ""<=*  '>ccupied  by  Sp.  Cassius,  (B,a  485.)  • 
In  the  Cannae  was  the  house  of  Cn.  Pompeios, '  and  towards  the  dose  of  flie 
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republic  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fashionable  quarters 
of  the  city.  In  a  street  leading  down  into  the  Vicus  Cyprius  was  the  Tigillum 
Sororium.y  a  beam  stretching  across  the  pathway  after  the  manner  of  a  yoke. 
Under  this,  according  to  the  legend,  Horatias  passed  in  token  of  humiliation, 
after  the  nnhappy  death  of  his  sister ;  and  altars  were  erected  hard  by  to  luno 
Sororia  and  lanus  Curiaiius^^  on  which  sacrifices  were  regularly  offered  up  at 
stated  periods  by  the  Gens  Horatia. 

Bimui  Cispiiu. — ^The  summit  of  tlie  Mons  Cispius  is  marked  by  the  celebrated 
modem  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  which  the  pavement  is  187  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Esquiline  was,  in  ancient  times,  covered  with  wood, 
and  although  this  gradually  disappeared,  traces  of  it  remained  in  the  numerous 
LiLci  or  sacred  groves  scattered  up  and  down.  Among  these  we  find  especial 
mention  made  of  the  Fagutal  or  Lucvs  Fagutalis,  with  the  Sacellum  lovis 
Fagutalis  - — the  Lucus  Esquilinus  ' — theLficus  Poetelius  * — theLucus  lunonis 
Lucinae^  with  her  temple,  built  in  B.C.  375,'  and  ih^  Lucus  Mejitis.^  The 
last,  taken  in  connection  with  the  altars  to  Mala  Fortuna  ^  and  to  Febris^  ^ 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  au*  of  this  quarter  was  regarded  as  unwholesome ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  for  a  long  period,  the  greater  portion  of  Esquiline  proper 
was  inhabited  by  the  humbler  dasses  only,  and  contained  no  public  buildings  of 
importance. 

The  amenity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  must  have  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  Campus  Esquilinus,  an  extensive  level  outside  the  Servian 
wall,  which  was  the  ordinary  place  of  punishment  for  malefactors  convicted  of 
capital  crimes,  and  served  as  a  place  of  interment  for  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity.' Not  only  were  the  rich  buried  here,  but  a  part  of  the  ground  was 
set  apart  for  slaves  and  criminals,  whose  bodies  were  frequently  thrown  down 
and  left  to  decompose  or  to  become  the  prey  of  dogs  and  birds,  without  an  attempt 
being  made  to  cover  them  with  earth.  ^^  But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  the 
aspect  of  this  region  underwent  an  important  change.  Maecenas  having  selected 
the  highest  point  for  his  residence,  erected  a  lofty  edifice  (turris  Maecenatiana) 
commanding  a  most  extensive  prospect,  removed  the  public  cemeteries  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  laid  out  the  ground  around  his  mansion  in  spacious  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  {horti  Maecenatiani,)  ^^  which  descended  by  inheritance  to 
Augustus,  and  remained  for  some  generations  in  possession  of  his  succcssoi-s. 

COLLIS  VDIINALIS. 

The  Viminal  was  sepai'ated  from  the  Esquiline  by  the  Vicus  Patridus,  from 
the  Qairinal  by  the  Vallis  Quirini  and  the  Vicus  Largus,  now  the  Via  di  S.  Vitale. 
The  point  where  the  ridges  of  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  unite  is  180  feet  above 

1  Lly.  L  26.    Dionys  IIL  21.    Fest.  8  v.  Sororium  tigillum,  p.  297. 

5  Varro  L.L  V.  $  49.  50.  Fest  s.v.  Septimontio,  p.  34a  Paul.  Diac.  8.y.  Fagutal,  p.  87.  s.v. 
Septimontiumt  p.  34 1. 

$  Varro  L.L.  I.e. 
4  Varro  I.e. 

6  Varro  I.e.    Dionys.  IV.  15.    Ovid.  Fast.  II.  435.    Plin.  H.N.  XVI  44. 

6  Varro  1  c.  Pest.  s.v.  SfptimotUio,  p.  348. 

7  Cic.  de  N.  D.  IIL  2.'>.  de.  legg.  II.  11. 

8  Val.  Max.  II.  v.  6. 

9  Plant  MiLGlor.  IL  Iv.  6.    Tacit.  Ann.  II.  33.     Suet.  Claud.  25. 

lOClc.  Fhllipp.  IX.  7.    Hor.  S.  I.  viii.  14.  and  schoL  Cruq.  &c.  Epod.  V.  99.  Varro  L.L.  V. 
§25 
U  Hor.  8.  L  viiL  14.  and  scholiasta  C.  Ill  xxix.  10.    Suet  Ner. ."«. 
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the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  floor  of  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  170.  No  portion 
of  the  ancient  city  was  lesa  distinguished  by  public  buildings  or  remarkable  sites 
of  any  description,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  at  all  times  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes.  Almost  the  only  edifice  of  which  we  find  any 
notice  was  the  mansion  of  0.  Aquillius,  a  Roman  eques,  celebrated  for  his  legal 
knowledge,  who  flourished  during  the  last  century  of  the  commonwealth.  This 
is  said  to  have  transcended  in  magnificence  even  the  dwellings  of  Crassus 
the  orator  and  of  Q.  Catulus,  on  the  Palatine.  ^  At  a  later  period  Diodetiaa 
erected,  on  the  height  where  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  join,  his  vast  Thermae^ 
the  most  extensive  and  costly  of  all  the  imperial  piles  of  that  class.  A  fragment 
of  the  ancient  structure  is  included  in  the  beautiful  modem  church  of  S,  Maria 
degli  Angeli. 

COLLIS  QUIRINALIS. 

This  hill,  of  which  the  highest  point  is  at  its  junction  with  the  Yiminal,  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  called  Agonus,^  and  to  have  received  the  name 
by  which  it  \Vas  subsequently  known,  when  colonized  by  the  Sabines,  (Curetes — 
Quirites — Quirinus)  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  during  the  earliest  ages  of  Rome. 
The  most  celebrated  temple  was  that  of  Quirinus,  We  hear  of  its  existence  as 
early  as  B.C.  435 — ^it  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  and  dedicated  in  B.C.  293,  by 
L.  Papirius  Cursor,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  his  father  the  dictator,  and  it 
was  again  rebuilt  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  16.*  Before  the  erection  of  the  triple 
shrine  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  upon  the  CapitoKne,  there  existed  a  temple 
on  the  Quirinal  consecrated  to  these  deities,  and  although  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  splendour  of  the  new  edifice,  it  was  still  in  existence  at  a  very  late  period, 
and  is  called  the  Capitolium  Vetus  by  Varro,  while  it  is  indicated  by  Martial, 
when  he  speaks  of  loxfem  antiquum,  *  On  the  Quirinal  were  also  temples  of 
Flora ;^  of  Salus^^  decorated  with  paintings  by  Fabius  Pictor,  neai*  wliich  was 
the  house  of  Pomponius  Atticus;^  and  of  For  tuna  Primigenia,^  Close  to  the 
Porta  Collina  was  the  Campus  Sceleratus^  where  the  Vestal  virgins  who  had 
broken  their  vows  were  buried  alive;*  and  beyond  the  gate  was  a  temple  of 
Venus  Erycina. '° 

COLLIS  HOETULORUM, 

This  hill,  which,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire  was  named  Mans  PinciuSj — 
whence  the  modem  appellation  Monte  Pincio — arises,  at  its  highest  point,  about 
220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  not  included  within  the  Servian 
wall ;  and,  as  the  name  imports,  was  laid  out  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were  the  Horti  Sallustiani,  in  the  hollow 
towards  the  Quirinal,  ^^  and  the  Horti  Lucullianiy  first  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  downfal  of  Messalina.  ^^ 

Having  now  completed  the  circuit  of  the  high  grounds,  we  return  to  the 
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4  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  168.    Martial.  V.  23.  VIL  73. 

6  Martial.  V.  22.    Varro  L.  L  1  c. 

6  Llv.  X.  1.    Plin.  H.N.  XXXV.  4. 

7  Cic.  ad  Att  IV.  I.  XIL  45.  de  legg.  L  1. 
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12  Taoit.  Ann.  XI.  32.  37.    Juv.  S.  X.  334.    Plut.  LucuU.  39. 
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Ticinitf  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Ayentine,  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  flat 
between  the  hills  and  the  riyer.    But  oar  attention  is  first  claimed  hj  the 

emeus  MAXDfUS. 

We  haye  already  stated  that  the  hollow  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Ayentine 
was  called  VaUis  Murcia,  ^  or  Ad  Murciae,  or  Ad  Murcim^  names  deriyed 
from  an  altar  of  the  goddess  Murcia,  who  is  represented  as  identical  with  Venus. 
In  this  hollow  the  Circus  Maximus  was  formed,  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  which  we  shall  describe  more  particularly  hereafter.  Within  the  Circus 
was  the  subterranean  altar  of  Consus^  the  god  of  secret  counsel,  which  was 
mcoyered  only  during  the  celebration  of  the  games ;  ^  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Circus  were  temples — of  Sol  ^ — ^  Mercurius^ — of  Cerea^  Liber 
and  Libera^  generally  called  simply  Aedes  Cereris  ' — of  Venus  • — of  Flora  ^ 
—of  Summanus  ® — and  of  luventas,  • 

FORITM  BOABIUK. 

The  open  space  extending  from  the  Circus  to  the  riyer  yraa  the  Forum  Boarium 
or  cattle-market,  in  which  was  appropriately  placed  the  famous  bronze  ox, 
brought  from  Aegina.^^  Immediately  in  front  of  the  Circus  was  the  Ara 
Maxima,  sacred  to  Hercules,  said  to  haye  been  reared  either  by  the  hero  himself, 
or  by  Eyander,  in  honour  of  his  illustrious  guest,  ^^  and  adjoining  to  it  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  same  deity.  ^^  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  other  temples  of 
Hercules  in  this  neighbourhood,  especially  one  of  a  circular  form — Aedes  rotunda 
HercuUs,^  adjacent  to  which  was  a  chapel  of  Pudicitia  Patricia, "  In  the 
Forum  Boarium  were  also  temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis^'^  and  of  Mater  Matuta,^^ 
both  of  great  antiquity ;  and  near  the  pouit  where  the  Cloaca  Maxima  opened 
upon  the  riyer  was  the  place  called  Doliola,  so  named,  we  are  told,  because,  at 
the  period  when  Bome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  certain  holy  objects  were  buried 
here  in  earthen  jars,  (condita  in  doUolis,)  and  hence  it  was  considered  impious 
for  any  one  to  spit  upon  the  spot.  ^^  Lastly,  the  Forum  Boarium  was  the  place 
where,  down  to  a  late  period,  human  sacrifices  were  occasionally  ofiered  up.  ^ 

Ac^Mimelliiiii.  TicnB  lagariiis.  Tlcns  Tnmewuu  Telabranu — ^Adjoining 
the  Forum  Boarium,  towards  the  Capitoline,  was  the  open  area  called  Aequi- 
meHum,  the  two  great  thoroughfares  called  the  Vicus  lugarius  and  the  Vicus 
Tuscus,  and  the  district  called  the  Velabrum. 

The  AequimeHum  lay  immediately  under  the  Capitoline.    The  origin  of  the 

1  Serr.  ad  Vlrg .  JEn.  VIIL  63fi.    Varro  L.L.  V.  $  154    LIt.  L  331    Plin.  H.N.  XV.  39. 
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18  Ut.  XXIL  57.    Plat  MaroelL  &  Q.R.  83.    Plin.  H.N.  XXVI.  2.     Dion  Caas.  fragm. 
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name  oaaiiot  be  determined.  The  Bamami  themselves  imaguied  that  it  marked 
the  Bite  of  the  house  of  Sp.  Melius,  wlilch  was  razed  Ut  tlie  groond  B.C.  439. ' 

The  Vicus  Ivgarms,  so  oamed  &om  aa  altar  of  Juno  laga'  or  matrinKaiial 
Jquo,  ran  Trom  the  Porta  CarmentaUs  to  the  Forum,  whidi  it  entered  at  the 
Basilica  laiia  and  Laciu  Seniiliut, 

The  Vicus  Tuscu3  was  named  &om  the  ToaMus,  nho,  mider  Eheir  leada, 
CoelioA  Tibenna,  at  first  formed  a  settlement  on  the  Mans  Coelins,  and  afterwarda 
established  themselves  m  the  phun  below,'  It  ran  between  the  Capitoline  and 
the  Palatine,  connecting  die  forum,  which  it  entered  between  the  Basilica  Jidia 
and  the  temple  of  Castor,  with  the  Circns  Maximus.  * 

The  space  between  the  Vicm  Tiucia  and  the  Forum  Boarium  was  the 
Velabrum,  which  the  Romans  derived  from  Velum,  because  it  was  originallj  a 
■wampy  lake,  over  which  boats  SMled ; '  but  having  been  drained  by  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  and  its  branches,  became  one  of  the  chid'  marts  for  prarisioiw  of  everir 
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kind. '  The  bonnduy  line  between  ths  Veloirvm  and  the  Forum  Boarium 
seems  to  be  marked  b/tno  momunenU  still  eitanc,  the  one  termed  Arcua 
Argentarius,  IwoaoM  the  inscription  sets  forth  that  it  was  erected  in  honour  of 
SeptimiaB  Bevenu.  hlj  empreea  Jolia,  and  his  boob,  hj  the  ABaEKTAiui  et 
sEOOTUHTia  BOABn  Hunrs  loci  ; '  the  other  a  massive  double  archway  of 
Greek  marble,  commonlj  known  as  Fanat  Qundri/ron).  The  former  is  repre- 
wnted  on  the  preceding  page,  the  latter  is  figured  above ;  and  it  vrill  be  at  once 
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seen  that  tbe  former  is  ai 
The  whole  straotnre  is  cos 
an  ancient  eacriflce. 

Between  the  Janns  &nd  the  river  are  two  temples  in  good  preserratioQ ;  both 
ancient,  but  neither  of  them,  in  ihetr  present  atate,  belonging  to  an  epoch  earlier 
than  the  second  or  third  centnrj.  One  of  these  is  circolar,  and  hence  has 
been  named  AedefVesiae,  the  other  is  reotangnlar,  and  has  been  styled  by 
antiquarians  Templum  Fortunae  Virilis;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  eyidenee  to 
establish  the  accoracy  of  either  title.  Thej  are  now  employed  as  ChiistiBii 
churches,  the  fbrmer  bemg  dedicated  to  S.  Stefano  delle  Caroae  and  S.  Maria 
del  Sole,  the  latter  to  S  Maria  Egiziaca.  The  former  is  accurately  represented 
at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page,  the  latter  below. 


We  now  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  &e  Servian  walls  to  conidder  the 
CAHt-Ce  UABHUS. 

Obibpbb  SlanlBi. — We  have  hitherto  employed  this  name  to  designate  the 
whole  of  the  meadow  land  bounded  by  the  Tiber  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  CoQia  Hortulomin,  the  Qairinal  and  the  Capitoline ;  the  northern  and 
Eonthem  extremities  being  marked  by  the  points  where  the  first  and  the  last  of 
these  bill"  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river.  But  the  Campv* 
Marline,  strictly  speaking,  was  that  portion  only  of  the  flat  ground  which  lies 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  stream  ;  the  larger  space  contained,  in 
addition  to  the  Campos  Martins  proper,  two  of  the  Augnatan  regions,  the  seroith, 
called  the  Via  Lata,  and  the  ninth,  called  the  Circus  Flaminius.  We  shall. 
coD^der  each  of  these  three  divisions  separately ;  but  we  must  premise  that  the 
inveetigadons  of  modem  lopogrqthets  have  been  nDoh  embairassed  by  the 
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eircnmstaiice,  tliat  the  ground  in  question  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  the 
oomplicated  maze  of  streets  which  form  the  modem  city,  while  the  seven  hills 
and  other  important  localities  of  republican  Rome  are  to  a  great  extent  clear  and 
open  for  examination. 

I.  Tla  Ijata. — This  region  derived  its  name  from  a  broad  road  which  ran 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Capitoline  to  the  point  where 
the  Collis  Hortuloram  approached  most  nearly  to  the  river,  and  where  the  Porta 
Flamirtia  of  the  Aurelian  wall  was  placed.  After  passing  this  point,  the  Via 
Lata  became  the  Via  Flaminia^  the  great  highway  to  the  north.  The  Via  Lata 
is  now  represented  by  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  modem  city — the  Strada  del 
Corso.  The  region  of  the  Via  Lata  was  the  level  space  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
road,  and  on  the  other  by  the  slopes  of  the  Collis  Hortulomm,  and  of  the  QuirinaL 

In  this  space  we  must  look  for  the  Campus  Agrippae^  in  which  was  the 
Porticus  Polae^  named  afler  the  sister  of  Agrippa,  but  known  also  as  the 
Porticus  Vipsania^^  and  as  the  Porticus  Europae^^  the  latter  name  being 
derived  from  the  subject  of  the  pictures  with  which  it  was  decorated.  The 
Campus  Agrippae  was  the  site  chosen  by  Aurelian  for  his  magnificent  Templum 
SoHs;  and  in  this  or  some  other  portion  of  the  Via  Lata,  were  the  triumphal 
arches  of  Claudius  and  M.  Aurelius,  remains  of  which  existed  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

II.  circns  Flamimlna. — The  southem  portion  of  the  meadow  between  the  Via 
Lata  and  the  river,  that  part,  namely,  which  was  nearest  to  the  Capitoline,  was 
known  as  the  Campus  Flaminius  or  Praia  Flaminia ;  *  and  here,  immediately 
under  the  Arx,  C.  Flaminius,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Thrasymene  lake, 
formed  the  Circus  Flaminius,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ninth  Augustan 
region.  ^  Buildings  were  erected  in  this  quarter  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
before  the  death  of  Augustus,  a  vast  number  of  most  important  edifices  were 
here  clustered  together.  Immediately  outside  of  the  Servian  wall,  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  Capitoline,  in  front  of  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  was  the  Forum 
Olitorium  •  or  vegetable  market,  in  and  around  which  were  several  temples — 
that  of  Apollo,  vowed  in  B.C.  433,  on  account  of  a  pestilence,  and  dedicated 
B.C.  431,  by  the  consul  C.  Julius  Mento,  being  the  only  temple  to  that  God  in 
Rome  before  the  time  of  Augustus  "^ — that  of  Spes,  erected  by  M.  Atilius  Cala- 
tinns,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  second  Punic  war,  rebuilt, 
again  destroyed  in  B.C.  31,  and  again  restored  by  Gernianicus^ — that  of  luno 
Sospita,  (or  perhaps  luno  Matuta,)  vowed  by  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  in  the 
battle  against  the  Insubres,  B.C.  197,  and  dedicated  B.C.  196  ® — that  of  Pietasj 
vowed  by  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  B.C.  191,  and 
dedicated  ten  years  afterwards  by  his  son;  reared  upon  the  spot  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  the  woman  had  dwelt  who  saved  her  imprisoned  father 
from  starvation  by  her  own  milk  ^^ — and  that  of  Bellona,  in  which  the  Senate 
generally  assembled  when  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  meet 
outside  the  pomoerium,   as,  for  example,  when  they  gave  audience  to  the 
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ambassadors  of  a  state  with  which  the  Roman  people  were  at  war,  or  to  a 
general  who  had  not  laid  down  his  military  command.  ^  The  temple  of  Apollo, 
mentioned  above,  was  occasionally  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Behind  this 
temple  was  a  small  open  space  where  stood  the  Columna  Bellica,  from  whence, 
when  war  was  declared  against  an  enemy  beyond  the  sea,  the  Roman  Fecialis 
hurled  a  spear  into  the  plot  of  ground  called  Ager  HostiUs,  which  represented 
the  country  of  the  foe.  ^  In  addition  to  the  above,  this  quarter  contained  the 
Aedes  Herculis  Musarum,  built  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  about  B.C.  186,*  and 
rebuilt  by  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  the  stepfather  of  Augustus,*  who  attached  the 
colonnade  called  Poriicus  Philippi^ — the  temple  of  Hercules  Custos^ — of 
Diana  and  luno  Regina^  dedicated  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  when  censor,  B.C. 
179  ^ — of  Fortuna  Equestris^  vowed  by  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  in  a  battle  against 
the  Celtiberi,  B.C.  180  ^ — of  Mars  ^ — of  Neptunus^  called  the  Deluhrum  Cn. 
Domitii  ^°—  and  of  Cantor  and  Pollux.  ^^ 

In  the  region  of  the  Circus  Flaminius,  also,  were  the  three  great  theatres  of 
Rome — 

1.  Theatnim  Pompeii^  built  by  Pompeius  Magnus  upon  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war,  to  which  were  attached  a  spacious  colonnade,  the  Porticos 
Pompeii^  ^^  ^here  the  spectators  might  find  refuge  from  a  sudden  stonn,  and  a 
hall,  employed  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Senate,  the  Curia  Pompeii^  in 
which  Julius  Caesar  was  murdered.  ^*  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  theatre, 
Pompeius,  who  had  previously  lived  in  the  Carinae,  built  a  residence  for  him- 
self and  laid  out  ganiens.  ^*  Adjoining  the  theatre  was  a  colonnade,  built  by 
Augustus,  decorated  with  representations  of  fourteen  different  nations,  and  hence 
called  Poriicus  ad  Nationes,  '*  and  here,  too,  was  the  triumphal  arch  erected  by 
Claudius  in  honour  of  Tiberius. 

2.  Tkeatrum  BaUn,  built  by  L.  Cornelius  BaJbus.  ^' 

3.  Theatrum  Marcelli^  built  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  his  nephew,  close  to 
the  Forum  Olitorium,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Pietas,  noticed  above.  ^^  A 
great  part  of  this  theatre  was  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  during  the  reign 
of  Titus ;  but  considerable  remains  of  the  semicircular  outer  wall  are  still  visible 
in  the  Piazza  Montanara,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  representation  on  the  next 
page. 

Finally,  we  must  notice  in  this  region  the  Porticus  Octavia,  otherwise  called 
Porticus  Corinthia^  erected  by  Cn.  Octavius,  who  was  consul  B.C.  165,  in 
honour  of  his  naval  triumph  over  Perseus.  ^®    This  structure  must  be  carefully 
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distiiigDialied  from  tha  Porlkia  Octaviae,  with  its  Bibliotheea,  Schola  and 
Caria  attached,  all  comprehended  ander  the  general  title  Octaviae  Opera. 
The  Utter  aaa  bnilt  close  to  the  theatre  of  Harceiloa  bj  AaguBtas,  ia  bononr 
of  bis  sister.'    It  ocaapied  the  Nte  of  the  earlier  PortUna  Mel^  built  by 
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HetelluB  Mocedonicua,  (consul  B.C.  143,)  after  lila  triumph,  and  indnded 
within  its  cirauit  t«mples  of  lupiter  Stator  and  of  /uno. '  The  remaiiu  of  the 
PorUeus  Octaviae,  as  (hej  now  exist,  forming  one  ude  of  the  Piazza  di  Fes- 
cheria,  the  modem  Gah-market,  aie  ligm^  in  the  annexed  cnt. 

III.  f^uHpMi  inanlB*,  (in  a  restncted  Bense.) — ^'^  t'^^  north  of  the  Prata 
FIsminia,  and  occupying  the  space  fonued  by  the  angular  bend  of  (he  stream, 
naa  the  Campta  Marliva  proper,  fl-equently  called  ^mply  Campag.  According 
lo  the  narrative  of  Livy,'  it  waa  the  property  of  the  Tarqubs,  (ager  Tarquini- 
ortan^  and,  upon  their  expulsion,  was  confiscated,  and  then  consecraled  to  Hars  j 
but  Dionyeiua  aaserts'  that  it  had  been  previously  set  apart  to  the  god,  and 
sacrilepoosly  appropriiUed  by  the  tyrant.  This  eloiy  agrees  well  with  the 
Btatement  of  Livy,  that  it  waa  thought  iinpioos  to  make  uao  of  the  crop  which 
was  growmg  upon  it  at  the  time  when  the  Tarquing  were  driven  forth,  and  that 
therefore — qata  religioaum  erat  consumere — the  com  when  reaped  waa  cast  into 
the  river,  and  formed  the  nncleos  of  the  Insula  Tiberiita. 

Daring  the  republic  the  Campus  Hartius  waa  employed   specially  for  two 
puipoees.     (1 .)  As  a  place  for  holding  the  constitutional  assemblies,  (comtf ui,) 
espedally  the   Comitia  Centuriata,  and  alao  for  ordinary  public   meetings, 
(conckmes.')     (2.)  For  gymnastic  and  warlike  aports.    For  seven  centuries  it 
remained  almost  entirely  open,  and  although  subsequently  built  upon  to  a  certun 
extent,  there  was  still  ample  space  leH  tor  exerdae  and  recreation.     In  the 
Comitia,  the  citizens,  when  their  votes  were  taken,  passed  inl«  enclosures  termed 
Sipla  or  Ovilia,*  which  were,  for  a  long  period,  temporary  wooden  erections; 
bat  Julias  Ciesar  formed  a  plan  for  constructing  marble  Septa,  tvhich  were  lo 
be  surrounded  by  a  lolly  portico,  with  spacious  apartments,  the  whole  ex- 
tending to  neariy  a  mile  in  cirmuriference.'     This  great  work,  which  was  only 
commenced  by  the  dictator,  was  prosecuted  by  l^pidns,  was  completed  and 
dedicated  by  Agrippa,  and  tenned  Septa  lulia  or  Septa  Agrippitma.  *     By 
Agrippa,  also,  waa  commenced  a  vast  edifice,  the  Diribitonu-in^  which  was 
finished  and  dedicated  by  Augustus  about  B.C.  8.     It  must  have  been  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Septa,  since  it  was  intended,  as  the  name 
implies,  asanotBce  for  distributing  and  conntmg  the  balloting  tickets, '    Close 
lo  the  Septa  stood  (he  Vilia  PMica,  a  building  employed  by  the  censors  when 
numbering  the  people,  by  the  consuls  when 
holding  levees,  and  by  the   Senate  when 
re(«iving  foreign  ambassadors,     We  hear  of 
its  existence  as  early  as  B.C.  437,  and  it 
was  rebuilt,  or  intended  to  be  rebuilt,  npon 
a  magnificent  scale  in  connection  with  the 
Septa  lulia."   Arepreaentationofthisedifice 
is  ibnnd  on  a  denarius  of  the  Gens  Didia. 
In  the  Campns  Martins,  also,  Agrippa,  in  his  third  consulship,  B.C.  27,  erected 
a  magnificent  temple,  with  public  Thermae  attached,  dedicated  to  Hars,  Venns, 
Julius  Cteaar,  and  all  the  other  deities  of  the  Jolian  line,  and  hence  named  the 
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FtMham.  1  Altlion^  repeatedlj  damaged,  it  was  alwa^ a  carefbll;  rep^nd, 
and  eiiata  almost  entire  at  tlie  pretent  da}',  aa  the  choroh  of  S.  Maria  ai 
Martyret.     The  belfries,  honerer,  placed  at  the  two  wmera,  aa  repreaenled  ia 


the  aoneied  cnt,  are  modem  additione.  Lastly,  among  the  great  works  with 
which  Agiippa  embellished  this  distiiet,  we  maj  notice  the  Posidotiium,  olher- 
vise  called  ^e  Banlica  NepCuni  or  Porticua  Argonauiarum,  from  the  pictorea 
with  which  it  was  oroamented. '  The  first  name  would  lead  m  to  believe  that  it 
was  a  temple  of  Neptune ;  but  we  have  no  distinct  information  regarding  it.  In 
order  to  leave  the  Campus  open,  as  far  aa  poaaible,  the  greater  cmiiber  of  the 
Btmctnres  which  we  have  enumerated,  were  grouped  togeuier  at  the  end  nearest 
the  Prata  Flaminia  and  the  north  side  of  the  Capitoliii&  Hence,  in  the  great 
fire  which  took  place  in  thin  quarter  during  the  reign  of  litus,  we  find  the 
fbllowiog  buildbgs  named  among  those  wMch  were  altogether  deatrojed  or 
serioQslj  injured — Serapeum—Iaeum— Septa — Templum  Nepluni — Tliermae 
of  Agiippa — Panilteavi — Dir^iorium — Theatrum  BalM'—Scena  Pompeii — 
Porticia  Octaviae,  ('Oftraovi's  oix^/tsrs,)  with  the  library;  and  the  temple 
(rf'Capitoiine  Jove,  with  the  adjoining  shrines. ' 

The  only  other  boilding  of  great  magnitude  m  the  Campus  Martins,  belonging 
to  the  early  empire,  was  the  Maasoleum  Augusli,  the  ih^  of  which  still  lemama 
near  the  Porta  Flaminia,  and  is  employed  as  a  theatre. '  A  Uttle  to  the  south 
of  this  stood  the  great  obelisk,  (now  on  the  Monte  Citorio,)  which  was  intended 
br  Angostns  to  serve  as  the  gigantic  gnonom  of  a  dial ;'  and  opposite  to  this 
obehak,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  must  place  the  Navalia  or  publio  dod^aid. 
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Some  spots  hallowed  by  sacred  association  were  scattered  up  and  down. 
Among  these  was  the  Palus  Capreae  (or  Caprae,}  where  Bomnlns  was  bdieved 
to  have  yanished  from  the  sight  of  men  ^ — the  Petronia  Aqua,  a  little  stream 
flowing  from  the  Cati  fons,  which  the  magistrates  crossed  ^^  aospicato  "  when 
they  transacted  business  in  the  Campus  ' — Terentum  or  Tarentum,  a  place  on 
the  river  bank,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  where  was  a  subter- 
ranean altar  to  Dis  and  Proserpina,  uncovered  only  on  the  celebration  of  the 
Ludi  Saeculares  '—an  Ara  Martis,^  and  perhaps  a  temple  to  the  same  deity  ^ 
— ^the  Aedes  Larum  Permarinum,  vowed  by  L.  Aemilius  Regillus  in  the  naval 
fight  against  the  captains  of  Antioc^us  B.C.  190,  and  dedicate  by  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  when  censor,  B.C.  179  * — and  a  temple  of  ItUuma,  built  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus.  ^ 

In  the  fourth  consulship  of  Caesar,  (B.C.  45,)  Statilius  Tanrus  erected  in  the 
Campus  the  first  stone  amphitheatre ;  but  the  site  is  altogether  unknown.  ^ 

Among  those  monuments  of  the  empire  which  do  not  properly  fall  within 
our  present  work,  we  may  notice  one  which  is  still  entire,  the  Columna  Antoni- 
niana^  built  in  imitation  of  the  Columna  TVatana,  and  representing  the  victories 
of  M.  Aurelius  over  the  Maroomanni.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
column  raised  in  memory  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  was  a  plain  pillar  of  red 
granite  on  a  white  marble  pedestal.  The  base  of  this  alone  remaios,  and  has 
been  removed  fix>m  its  original  site  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the  pillar  of  M. 
Aurelius,  to  the  pi^al  garden  in  the  Vatican. 

Finally,  the  modem  Piazza  Navona,  which  lies  about  half-way  between  the 
Corso  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  angle  made  by  the  river,  is  supposed, 
from  its  form,  to  have  been  built  upon  the  boundary  line  of  an  ancient  circus ; 
and  modem  antiquaries  have  imagmed  that  the  name  Navona  is  a  corraption  of 
Agonalis.  We  are  quite  destitute  of  sure  information  with  regard  to  it ;  but  there 
was  probably  a  stadium  here  in  connection  with  the  Thermae  Alexandrinae^ 
which  stood  in  this  neighbourhood. 

insnla  Tiberiaa. — ^We  have  already  stated  in  what  manner  the  Romans 
believed  this  island,  sometimes  caQed  Inter  duos  pontes^  to  have  been  formed.  * 
It  was  at  all  times  looked  upon  as  holy,  and  appropriated  to  sacred  buildings. 
The  first  temple  erected  was  that  of  JEsculapius^  whose  statue  was  brought  to 
Rome  from  Epidaums  in  B.C.  291,  in  consequence  of  a  pestilence  which  had 
afflicted  the  city^° — there  was  also  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  dedicated  B.C.  194^^ — 
of  Faunus,  dedicated  B.C.  196  *^ — of  Semo  Sanctis,  otherwise  called  Deus 
Fidius'^ — and  of  the  god  Tiberinus,^^  In  the  middle  ages  this  island  was 
named  Insula  Lycaonia,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Isola  di  S.  Bartolomeo, 
from  a  church  dedicated  to  that  saint. 

1  Llv.  I.  1&    Ovid.  Faat  11.491.    Plut.  Rom.  27.    Aur.  Vict,  de  Tins  ilL  S.     PauL  DIac. 
a.v.  CupraliUf  p.  65. 

2  Fest.  8.y.  Petronia,  p.  250.     Paul.  Diac.  s.v.  Catifowi,  p.  45. 
8  Ovid.  Fast  L  601.    Val.  Max  II.  Iv.  5. 

4  Li  v.  XL.  46. 

6  Dion  Cass.  LYl.  24.    Ovid.  Fast.  IL  860. 

6  Llv.  XL.  62.    Macrob.  8.  I.  10. 

7  Ovid.  Fast.  I  A63.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn  XII.  139. 

8  Dion  Cass.  LL  2.3     Suet  Octav.  29. 

9  Liv.  II.  .•>.    Dionys.  V.  13     Plut.  PopL  8.    Macrob  8.  II  12. 

10  Liv.  Epit.  XL    Ovid.  Met  XV.  739.  Fast  I.  291.     VaL  Max.  L  vili  %     Plin  H.N. 
XXIX.  4 

11  Liv.  XXXIV.  54. 

12  Liv.  XXXIIL  42     Ovid.  Fast  II  19.1 

18  Justin.  Mfirt.  Apol.  2.    Euseb.  U.  E.  li.  12. 
14  Fast   Amitern.  VL  Id.  Dec. 
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I«Blc«lHni. — Although  the  Janiculum  was  not  indaded  withm  the  lunits  of 
the  city,  yet,  unoe  the  ridge,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  300  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  267  above  the  Tiber,  would,  to  a  great  extent,  command  the  city, 
the  expediency,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  fortifying  it,  must  at  a  very  early 
period  have  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Romaus.  Accordingly,  both 
livy  and  Dionysius  agree  in  asserting  that,  in  the  time  of  Ancus,  a  miUtary  fort 
was  established  on  its  summit,  a  double  wall  running  down  to  the  Tiber,  and  a 
communication  being  secured  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge. 

Opposite  to  the  Forum  Boarium  a  considerable  space  extends  between  the 
river  and  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill ;  this  must  have  been  built  upon  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  before  the  end  of  the  republic,  since  it  formed  the  Regio 
JVanstiberina,  the  fourteenth  of  the  Augustan  divisions.  It  seems  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  humblest  grade,  among  whom  we  find  particular 
reference  to  tanners,  Jews,  and  fishermen.^  By  the  latter,  doubtless,  the 
Piscatorii  Ludi  were  here  celebrated.  We  hear  of  no  sacred  localities  except  a 
temple  oiFors  Fortuna,^  a  Lucus  Furinae^^  and  the  ^rae  Fontis,  near  which 
was  the  grave  of  Numa.* 

Beyond  the  Tiber,  bat  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  Regio  Transtiberina, 
were  the  Mucia  Prata^  bestowed  on  C.  Mucius  "  virtutis  causa  "  * — the  Maior 
Codeta^  a  marshy  meadow,  so  called  fi*om  the  plant  with  which  it  abounded,  the 
Minor  Codeta  being  in  the  Campus  Martins  ^ — ^the  Horti  Caesaris,  bequeathed 
by  the  dictator  to  the  Roman  people  ^ — the  artificial  lake  (stagnum  navale)  in 
which  Augustus  exhibited  his  mock  sea-fight  (naumachid)  ^ — and  the  Nemus 
CcLesarum,  named  from  Caius  and  Lucius.  ^ 

MOBS  Vatl<»iias. — ^The  Vatican  hill,  which  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
Palace  of  the  Pope  have  rendered  the  most  remarkable  quarter  of  the  modem 
city,  was  in  no  way  connected  with  ancient  Rome  until  included  within  the  walls 
of  Aurelian ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  built  upon  extensively  until  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  the  insalubrity  of  the  air  being  notorious,  ^^  and  the  soil  not  remark- 
able for  fertility.  ^^  It  was  like  the  Collis  Hortulorum,  chiefly  laid  out  in  gardens, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  were  the  Horti  Agrippinae  and  the  Horti 
Domitiae^  both  being  united  to  form  the  Horti  Neronis.^  Hadrian  was 
entombed  in  the  gardens  of  Domitia  in  the  immense  mausoleum  constructed  by 
himself,  which  is  now  fortified,  and  forms  a  sort  of  citadel,  under  the  name  of 
CasteUo  di  S.  Angeh  ^' — a  view  of  which  is  on  next  page. 

Before  concluding  our  sketch  of  Roman  topography,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
upon  three  topics  intimately  connected  with  the  subject. 

1.  The  bridges  (pontes)  by  which  a  communication  was  established  with  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

1  Fest.  B.T.  Piscatorii  huU,  p.  2ia  238.    Ovid.  Fast.  VL  237.     Jot.  &  XIV.  202.    Martial.  I. 
42.  VL  93. 
J  Varro  L.L.  VL  }  17.    LIy.  X.  46.    Donat.  ad  Terent  Phorm.  V.  ▼!.  1. 

3  Pint  C.  Gracch.  17.    Anr.  Viot  de  vlris  ilL  65. 

4  Dionys.  IL  7&    Plat.  Num.  22.    Cic.  de  legg.  IL  22. 
t  Liv.  IL  13.    Dionys.  V.  35. 

<  Paul.  Diac  8.t.  Codeta^  p.  58.    Suet  Caes.  39.    Dion  Cass.  XLIIL  23. 
7  Cic  Phillpp.  IL  42.    Suet  Caes.  8Sb    Dion  Cass.  XLIV.  35.    Hor.  8.  L  ix  18. 
6  Bfonum.  Aneyr.    Stat.  Silv.  IV.  ir.  5.  which  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  Tadtns  (Ann. 
Zn.  56.)  who  says,  **  cis  Tiberira." 

9  Monum.  Ancyr.    Suet  Octar.  43.  comp.  Tacit  Ann.  XIV.  15.    Dion  Caaa  LXL  Sa 
LXVL  25. 

10  Tacit  Hist.  IL  93L 

11  Cic.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  35.    Blartial.  VL  92.  X.  45. 
U  Tacit  Ann.  XV.  39. 

U  Capitolin.  Ant  P.  5.     Spartian.  Hadrian.  19.     Dion  Cass.  LXIX.  23.     Prooop.  B.  Q 
L2S. 
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2.  The  great  higliwaya  (viae  pahUcM  a.  nulitara)  whidi  branched  off  from 
Rome  in  diffemit  directions. 

3.  Tl>e  aquedoDlB  (aquaeduetui)  b;  wbich  the  dij  wa«  supplied  with  water 


No  subject  connected  with  Somaa  topograpbr  is  involved  in  grenter  obscurity 
than  the  names  and  positions  of  the  diflereuE  bridges.  It  seems  ceitain,  however, 
tliat  not  more  tlian  three  were  erected  before  the  end  of  the  ropnblic. 

1.  PoBB  SBbUclm. — Bj  tar  tlie  most  ancient  and  the  most  celebrated  wb( 
the  Pons  Sublidoa,  built,  as  we  are  assured,  by  Ancns  MsxtiuS'wbeQ  he  estab* 
liahed  a  fortified  post  on  the  Janiculnm, '  It  was  formed,  as  the  name  implies, 
of  timber ;  and  both  in  the  original  structure,  and  in  those  by  which  it  was  frvra 
time  to  lime  replaced,  not  only  the  frame-wort  but  all  the  bolts,  bracings,  and 
fisteaings  of  every  description,  were  made  of  wood  esclnaTely.     This  Bystem 

IS  adopted  and  maintained  in  consequence  of  certain  superstitions  feelings,  for 
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obeervances,  and  the  very  term  Pontifex  was  believed  hj  the  Romans  to  have 
been  derived  firom  the  duties  of  saperintendence  imposed  upon  the  highest  cUss 
of  priests  on  such  occasions.*  That  the  Pons  SabUcios  not  merely  retained  its 
prinutive  appellation,  but  was  actually  formed  of  wood  in  the  first  centoiy  of  the 
empire  is  proved  by  the  words  of  Pliny ; '  and  the  name  was  still  current  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.'  The  position  of  the  bridge  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy ;  but  when  we  remember  the  purpose  for  which  it  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  constructed,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  abutted  upon  the  Forum 
Boarium,  and  that  it  must  have  crossed  the  river  not  far  from  the  broken  arches 
now  known  as  the  Ponte  Rotto. 

2.  P*B«  A«»niiiiis  ■•  Pons  Ijepldi,  commenced  by  the  censors  M.  Fnlvius 
Nobilior  and  M.  Aemilios  Lepidus,  B.C.  179 ;  but  not  completed  until  nearly 
forty  years  afterwards,  in  the  censorship  of  P.  Scipio  Ahicanus  and  L.  Mummius, 
B.C.  142.*  It  connected  the  harbour  or 
quay  under  the  Aventine  with  the  opposite 
bank ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  river,  when 
the  water  is  low,  the  foundations  of  a 
bridge  are  still  distinctly  visible.  The 
repi^esentation  of  an  equestrian  statue, 
standing  upon  three  arches  with  the  legend 
K.  Aemilio  Lep.,  as  seen  on  a  denarius, 
of  which  a  cut  is  annexed,  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  commemorate  this  work. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  before  the  censorship  of  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
as  early  as  B.C.  194,  Livy  speaks  of  two  bridges  as  already  existing.*  It  has 
hence  been  conjectured  that,  while  the  Pons  Sublicius  was  kept  up  on  religious 
grounds,  another  bridge,  made  of  stone,  had  been  erected  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  to  accommodate  the  increasing  traffic,  and  that  the  arches  now  called 
Ponte  Rotto  mark  the  site  of  the  second  structure.  This  supposition  will 
explain  the  words  of  Ovid,  who  distinctly  speaks,  not  of  a  bridge,  but  of  bridges 
in  the  Forum  Boarium ;  ^  and  might  also  throw  light  upon  an  obscure  expression 
of  Servius,  when  he  mentions  the  Pons  Sublicius  in  connection  with  a  Pons 
LapideusJ 

3.  Pons  Fabriclas.  4.  Pons  Cestina« — ^A  stone  bridge  connecting  the 
Prata  Flaminia  with  the  Insula,  and  corresponding  to  the  modem  Ponte  Quattro 
Capi^  was  built^  B.C.  62,  ^  by  L.  Fabricius,  who  was  at  that  time,  as  we  leam 
from  an  inscription,  inspector  of  public  highways,  (curator  indrum,)  and  firom 
him  it  received  its  name. 

The  bridge  which  connected  the  island  with  the  right  bank,  now  Ponte  S. 
BartoUjmeOy  is  believed  to  be  the  Pms  Cestius^  of  the  Notitia  and  mediaeval 
writers.  The  inscription,  still  legible,  designates  it  as  Pons  Gratianus,  torn  a 
restoration  by  that  emperor. 

To  the  Notitia  we  are  indebted  for  the  names  of  four  other  bridges. 

5.  P«Bs  AcUas,  now  Ponte  S,  Angela,  built  by  Hadrian*  to  oonnect  his 
maoBolenm  with  the  Campus  Martins. 

1  Varro  L.L.  V.  J  83.    Pint  l.c. 

S  Plin.  H.N.  XXXYL  15.  oompL  Taoit.  Hist  I  8&    Seneo.  de  Tit  beat  35. 

t  CapitoUn.  Antonia  8. 

4  LiT.  XL.  61.    Plut  Nam.  8. 

»  LiT.  XXXV.  21. 

«  OTid.  Fast  VL  471. 

T  Senr.  ad  Virff.  Mn.  vm  (M6. 

8  Dion  Cass.  XXXVIL  45.    Hor.  S.  IL  iU.  a& 

9  Spartiaa  Hadrian.  19. 


6.  F*Ba  AHnllB*. — This  bridge  ia  believed  to  have  occupied  the  podlitHi  or 
the  modem  Ponle  Sisto,  and  to  have  led  directly  lo  the  Porta  Avrelia  on  the 
JuucoIdhi.     In  tlie  middle  ages  it  was  called  Pom  Auloninna. 

7.  Paas  BulriH*.  now  PortU  MoUe,  high  np  the  river,  beyond  the  ciiciiit 
even  of  Anrelian'a  walls.  It  ia  celebrated  in  hialory  as  the  sceoe  of  the  deduv« 
victoiy  guned  by  Coustanline  the  Great  over  the  nnuper  Haxentjaa. 

8.  PaHi  PnM. — The  position  of  this  bridge  ia  unknown. 

Tbere  was  a  bridge  which  led  over  to  the  Tatican,  bnllt  belbre  the  Pons 
AuTelius,  and  this  was  de«gnated  sometimes  Pons  Neroniaittu,  aometimea 
Pons  Vaticamis. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Pim»  Sablicivs,  which  ia  spoken  of  very  often,  and 
the  Pons  Falmaas,  which  is  mentioned  once  by  Horace  and  once  by  Dion 
Casaiua,  not  one  of  the  bridges  within  the  walls  is  named  in  any  classiul  author. 

The  cut  piaced  below  represents  the  intula,  with  its  two  bridges  in  their 
present  state. 


Bian-BOADS. 
Ahhongh  roads  connecting  Bome  with  the  nnmerona  dtiea  of  Latinm,  by 
whicb^  in  ancient  titaes,  it  naa  on  all  sides  imronnded,  mttst  have  eiiated  from 
the  very  fbnndation  of  the  dtj,  these  were,  in  all  probabili^,  mere  tracks 
eniployed  by  foot  travellers  and  cattle,  impassible  by  wheel  carriages  or  even  bj 
bewrts  of  borden  daring  the  lainy  season.  It  was  not  onldl  the  Bomans  had 
engaged  in  comparatively  distant  wars,  with  the  Samnites  and  Italiot^  Greeks, 
that  the  necessity  of  keepmg  np  regnlar  and  eecnre  commnnicatioa  with  their 
armies  became  imperative ;  and  accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cantmy 
they  appeared  to  have  commenced,  upon  a  la^  scale,  the  oonstrccdon  of  those 
meat  military  toads  (viae  mililarei/)  which  have  proved  some  of  the  moat 
durable  monnments  of  thur  greatneaa.      TtaiKatin^  fiom  Rome  as  a  tentre. 
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and  extending  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Boman  conquests,  they  eventually  reached  to  the  most  remote  extremities  of  the 
empire,  throwing  out  innumerable  subsidiary  branches,  which  served  either  to 
connect  the  great  trunk  lines,  or  to  open  up  districts  which  would  otherwise 
have  proved  inaccessible.  Milestones  (milliaria)  were  erected  regularly  along 
their  whole  course,  marking  the  distance  from  the  gate  at  which  they  issued 
from  the  metropolis ;  and  when  the  space  between  the  towns  and  villages  was 
great,  resting  places  or  post-houses  (mansiones)  ^  were  built  at  moderate 
distances,  where  travellers  might  repose ;  and  under  the  empire  relays  of  horses 
were  kept  here  for  the  service  of  the  public  couriers.  The  extraordinary  dura- 
bility which  characterised  these  roads  is  proved  by  the  feet,  that  portions  of  them 
still  exist  entire  both  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  and  are  still  available  for 
ordinary  purposes,  although  they  have  undergone  no  repair  for  many  centuries. 
The  technical  phrases  employed  to  express  the  making  of  a  road  are  sternere 
viam  or  munire  viam^  and  the  origin  of  the  latter  expression  will  be  distinctly 
understood  when  we  explain  the  nature  of  the  operations  performed.'  Two 
ditches  were  dug,  marking  the  limits  of  the  road  upon  each  side,  the  breadth 
varying  from  11  to  15  feet  The  whole  of  the  loose  earth  was  then  removed 
from  the  surface,  and  excavation  was  continued  until  the  rock  or  solid  subsoil 
were  reached,  or,  when  the  ground  was  swampy,  piles  were  driven  to  secure  a 
firm  foundation.  Upon  the  unyielding  surface  thus  obtained  (gremium)  were 
laid — 1.  A  stratum  of  large  stones  (statumen.)  2.  A  stratum,  nine  inches 
thick,  of  smaller  stones  cemented  with  lime  (rudus.)  3.  A  stratum,  six  inches 
thick,  of  still  smaller  stones,  fragments  of  brick,  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  and 
such  like  materials,  this  course  also  being  bound  together  by  cement,  and  the 
top  made  flat  and  smooth.  4.  Lastly,  on  the  top  of  all  were  laid  large  flat 
blocks  of  the  hardest  stone  which  could  be  procured,  (silex,)  irregular  in  shape, 
but  fitted  and  adjusted  to  each  other  with  the  greatest  nicety,  so  as  to  present  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface  without  gaps  or  interstices.  This  mass  of  building,  for  as 
such  it  must  be  regarded,  being  in  fact  a  strong  wall,  two  and  a-half  or  three  feet 
thick,  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  was  slightly  raised  in  the  centre  so  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  off.  The  elaborate  process  just  described  was  employed  for  the  great 
thoroughfares,  the  cross-roads  and  those  on  which  the  traffic  was  light  having 
only  the  under  course  of  large  stones  or  the  statumen,  with  a  coating  of  gravel 
thrown  over.  Hence  the  distinction  indicated  in  the  classical  writers  by  the 
phrases  silice  sternere  and  glarea  sternere. 

Although  a  description  of  the  Roman  roads  and  the  course  which  they  foUowed, 
belongs  properly  to  a  work  upon  geography,  we  may  here  notice  very  briefly  a 
few  of  the  most  important : — 

1.  The  Via  Appia,  the  Queen  of  roads  (Regina  Viarum)  as  it  is  termed  by 
Statins,  was  commenced  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  when  censor,  B.C.  312. 
It  issued  from  the  JPorta  Capena  and  ran  through  Aricia,  Tarracina,  Fundi,  and 
Formiae  to  Capua,  from  whence  it  was  subsequently  carried  across  the  peninsula, 
by  Beneventum  and  Tarentum,  to  Brundusium,  being  the  great  highway  from 
Borne  to  Greece  and  the  £astem  provinces. 

2.  The  Via  Latina,  issuing  also  from  the  Porta  Capena,  ran  paraUel  to  the 
former,  but  farther  inland,  and  after  passmg  through  Ferentinum,  Aquinnm, 
Casinum,  and  Yenafrum,  jomed  the  Yia  Appia  at  Beneventum. 

1  Sneton.  Tit  10.    Plin.  H.N.  XIL  14.  comp.  YL  S3. 

S  For  what  follows  see  Vitruy.  YIL  1.  where  he  describes  the  oonstmotlon  of  pavements, 
and  Stat  &  IV.  m.  on  the  Via  Domttiana. 
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3.  The  Via  Praenestina  s.  Gabina^  issuing  from  the  Porta  Esqnilina,  ran 
straight  through  Gabii  to  Praeneste,  and  then  joined  the  Via  Latina. 

4.  5.  The  Via  CoUatina,  leading  to  Collatia,  and  the  Via  Tiburtina^  leading 
to  Tibur,  must  have  both  branched  off  from  the  Porta  Esquilina.  The  latter,  afiter 
reaching  its  destination,  sent  off  a  branch,  the  Via  Sublcujensis,  to  Sublaqtieunij 
^hile  the  main  line  was  continued  northward,  under  the  name  of  the  Via  Valeria^ 
and  passing  through  Oorfinium,  extended  to  Adria  on  the  Upper  Sea. 

6.  7.  The  Via  Nomentana  and  the  Via  Salaria,  diverged  fit)m  the  Porta 
Collina ;  the  former,  after  passing  through  Nomentum,  fell  into  the  latter,  which* 
passing  through  Fidenae,  ran  north  and  east  through  the  Sabine  ooimtiy,  and 
passing  Reate  and  A^nlum,  reached  the  Adriatic  at  Ancona. 

8.  The  Via  Flaminia,  which  probably  issued  from  the  Porta  Carmentalis, 
ran  north,  through  Namia,  and  sending  out  numerous  branches  to  Ancona, 
Ariminum,  and  other  important  towns  on  the  east  coast,  formed  the  main  line  of 
communication  with  Hither  Gaul,  and  so  with  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps. 

9.  10.  The  Via  Cassia^  branching  off  from  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  throwing 
off  a  branch  called  the  Via  Claudia,  traversed  central  Etruria. 

11.  The  Via  Valeria  followed  the  line  of  the  coast  on  the  Lower  Sea,  north- 
ward, along  the  Etrurian  shore,  and  passing  through  Genua,  extended  as  fax 
as  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul. 

12.  Lastly,  the  Via  Ostiensis,  issuing  fit>m  the  Porta  Trigemina,  followed  the 
course  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  left  bank,  to  the  port  of  Ostia. 

AQXTEDUCTS. 

Among  all  the  wonderful  undertakings  of  the  Romans,  none  present  more 
striking  evidence  of  their  enterprise,  energy,  and  skiU,  and  of  their  indifference  to 
toil  and  expense  when  any  great  public  benefit  was  to  be  gained,  than  the  works 
commenced  at  an  early  period  and  extended  through  many  successive  centuries, 
in  order  to  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  for  all  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis. Copious  streams  were  conducted  from  great  distances,  in  despite  of  the 
obstacles  presented  by  mountains,  valley^,  and  low-lying  level  plains,  sometimes 
rushing  along  in  vast  subterranean  tunnels,  at  other  times  supported  upon  long 
ranges  of  lolly  arches,  the  remains  of  which,  stretching  for  miles  in  all  directions, 
may  be  still  seen  spanning  the  waste  of  the  Campagna.  The  stupendous  character 
of  these  monuments  fully  justifies  the  admiration  expressed  by  the  elder  Pliny 
(H.N.  XXXVI.  15.) — Quod  si  quis  diligentius  aestimaverit  aquarum  abundan* 
Ham  in  publico,  balineis,  piscinis,  domibus,  euripis,  hortis  suburbanis,  villis, 
spatioque  advenientis  exstructos  arcus,  montes  perfossos,  convalles  aequatasy 
fatebitur  nihil  magis  mirandum  fuisse  in  toto  orbe  terrarum.  The  Roman 
Aquaeductus,  then,  were  artificial  channels  (canales  structUes)  formed  of  stone 
or  brick,  like  sewers  in  our  large  towns,  and  were  arched  over  in  order  to  keep 
the  water  cool  and  free  from  impurity,  (eaeque  structurae  confomicentur  ut 
ndnime  sol  aquam  tangatf)  the  circulation  of  a  free  current  of  air  in  the  interior 
being  secured  by  numerous  small  apertures  or  eyes  (lumina')  in  the  arched 
covering.  The  bottom  of  the  channel,  which  was  coated  with  a  sort  of  cement 
or  stucco,  descended  with  a  gradual  slope  or  fall  (libramentum—fastigium — 
iibramentum  fastigiatum)  from  the  point  whence  the  water  was  derived  (unde 
aqua  concipitur)  until  it  reached  its  destination.  In  order  to  lay  out  the  course 
of  a  channel  of  this  nature,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  levelling  {ars  Ubrandi) 
was  essential ;  and  Vitruvius  (VIII.  6.)  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  instruments 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose.     The  amount  of  fall  which  he  recommends  is  not 
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less  than  sax.  inches  in  eveiy  hundred  feet,  (solum  rivi  Uhramenta  hdbeat  Jaati' 
giata  ne  minus  in  centenos  pedes  semipede ;)  bat  the  ancients  do  not  seem  to 
have  adhered  strictly  to  any  role  upon  this  point,  although  the  long  circuitous 
sweeps  by  which  the  water  was  frequently  conducted,  proves  that  they  were 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  making  the  fall  moderate  and  equable.  When 
circumstances  permitted,  the  water,  in  its  covered  channel,  was  carried  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  resting  on  a  base  of  masonry,  (suhstructionibus^)  when 
the  inequalities  of  the  snr&ce  were  such  as  to  render  this  impossible,  it  ran 
under  ground,  (suhterraneo  rivo^)  when  hills  interposed,  it  flowed  through  them 
in  tunnels,  (specu  mersa — cuniculis  per  montem  actis^)  which  were  ventilated 
by  eyes  or  air  holes  (lumind)  placed  at  intervals  of  240  feet.  If  the  tunnel 
(speciut)  was  driven  through  solid  rock,  then  the  rock  itself  served  as  the  channel, 
but  if  through  earth  or  sand,  it  was  Imed  with  walls  and  arched  over  (parietes 
cum  camera  in  specu  struantur,)  When  valleys,  or  plains  below  the  level,  were 
to  be  crossed,  the  channel  was  supported  on  arches  (opere  arcuato — arcua- 
Honibus—fomicibus  structis.)  When  the  stream  (rivus)  was  approachmg  its 
destination,  or  at  some  other  convenient  point  in  its  course,  it  was,  in  many 
cases,  allowed  to  enter  large  open  ponds,  (conterttae  piscinae^)  where  it  reposed, 
as  it  were,  (quasi  respirante  rivprum  cursu^)  and  deposited  the  mud  and  other 
impurities  by  wliich  it  was  contaminated.  Hence,  these  receptacles  (conceptelae) 
were  termed  piscinae  limariae.  Issuing  from  this  piscina,  the  stream  continued 
its  course  as  before,  in  a  covered  channel,  and  on  reaching  the  highest  level  in 
that  part  of  the  city  to  which  it  was  conducted,  it  was  received  into  a  great 
reservoir,  called  castellum  or  dividiculum,  from  which  it  was  drawn  off  through 
pipes  of  lead  (fistulae  plumbeae)  or  of  earthen  ware  (tuH  fictHes)  into  a 
number  of  smaller  castella  in  different  districts,  from  which  it  was  again  drawn 
off  (erogahatur)  to  supply  cisterns  of  private  houses,  (castella  privata  s.  cfo- 
mestica^)  the  open  tanks  or  basins  in  the  streets,  (lacus^  the  spouting  fountains, 
(salientes^)  and  public  and  private  establishments  of  every  description. 

Our  chief  information  on  the  aqueducts  which  supplied  Rome  is  derived  from 
the  treatise  De  Aquaeductibus  Urbis  Romae  Libri  11.^  composed  by  Frontinus, 
who  held  the  oflSce  of  Curator  Aquarum  under  Nerva,  A.D.  97 ;  and  a  few 
additional  particulars  may  be  gleaned  from  Pliny  ^  and  Yitruvius. '  Of  modem 
treatises,  the  most  complete  is  that  of  Fabretti  De  Aquis  et  Aquaeductibus 
Veteris  Romae.,  which  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Graevius ;  and  many  curious  and  accurate  details  have  been  collected  in  the 
Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,  by  Platner  and  Bunsen. 

Taking  Frontinus  as  our  guide,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
nine  aqueducts  which  existed  when  he  wrote,  noticing  them  in  chronological 
order. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  a  better  supply  of  water  for  the  city  than  could  be 
procured  from  the  Tiber  or  from  wells,  seems  to  have  been  first  strougly  felt  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  accordingly  the — 

1.  A^aa  Appia,  was  introduced  (perducta  est)  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus, 
when  censor,  B.C.  812.  It  was  derived  (concepta  est)  from  a  point  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mUe  to  the  left  of  the  Yia  Praenestina,  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  milestone  from  Rome.  The  length  of  the  artificial  channel,  (ductus,) 
which  ended  at  the  Salinae  near  the  Porta  Trigeminal  was  a  little  more  than 

1  Plin.  H.N.  XXXL  3.  6.  XXXVL  1ft. 
S  Tltray.  de  A.  Vin.  6.  7. 
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elflTen  (Rotniin)  miles,  the  whole  bemg  nnder  ground,  with  the  eioeptlon  of  100 
yanls  ai  the  tennination,  between  the  Porto  Capena  and  the  CHmu  Pablkius. 

2.  Anio  TeiBi, — the  scheme  for  iDtroducing  this  supply  from  the  river  Anio 
was  fonned  by  M'.  CariuB  DeDtatns,  who  was  censor  along  with  L.  Fa^Hrios 
Cnrsor,  B.C.  S72 ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  defraj  the  cost  fi«m  the  epoiU  taken 
in  tbe  war  with  Pjrrhus.  Tlie  undertaking  was  not  brought  to  a  conciusion 
until  B.C.  264;  two  commissionere  having  been  appointed  specially  b)'  the 
Senate.  The  works  commenced  lOejond  Tibur,  and  the  total  length  of  tbe 
artificial  channel  was  about  fortj-fonr  miles,  entirdj  nnder  ground,  with  the 
exception  of  three-ftiurths  of  a  mile  on  sobetructions.  It  entered  the  city  near 
the  Porta  Esquitina. 

3.  AqiiB  niarela,  introduced  by  Q.  Marcius  Rei,  when  praetor,  B.C.  144, 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  (Plin.  H.N.  XXXI.  8.)  The  worka 
oommenced  at  a  point  three  miles  to  the  right  of  the  thirty-third  milestone,  oo 
the  Via  Valeria;  and  the  total  length  of  the  diannel  was  npwaids  of  siity- 
one  miles,  of  which  about  half  a-mile  was  on  substructions,  nearly  seven  miles 
(according  to  Pliny,  nme  miles)  on  arches,  and  the  reminder  under  ground.  It 
entered  tbe  cit;r  near  the  Porta  Esquihna  at  so  high  a  level  that  it  gave  a  supply 
to  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline.  Augustus,  or  rather  Agrippa,  formed  a  conneotiou 
with  another  spring  nearly  a  mile  more  distant,  and  this  branch  aqueduct  waa 
named  Aqua  Augusta.  The  Agua  Marcia  was  held  to  be  the  purest,  the  coldest, 
and  most  wholesome  water  in  Rome,  and  as  such  its  praises  are  celebrated  by 
Plby  (H.N.  XXXVI.  15)—Clarissima  aguartaa  omnium  in  toto  orbe,  fiigorts 
salabntatisque  palma  praecoiiio  Urbis,  Marcia  est;  and  so  proud  was  the  Gens 
Marda  of  ttieir  connection  with  this  work,  that  a  denarius  of  Q.  Marcius  Fhilippns 

presents  upon  one  side  a  head  of  Ancns 
Martios,  ftDm  whom  the  clan  claimed 
descent,  and  on  the  other  an  equestrian 
statne  standing  on  the  arches  of  the 
aqueduct,  with  the  letters  AQVAM,  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  out.  The 
Aqua  Marcia  supplied  130  castella,  700 
tanks,  (lacus^  and  105  spouting  foun- 
tains (talientes.) 

4.  Aqua  T«pBlK,  introduced  by  the  censors  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  Cassius 
Longinns,  B.C.  125,  Irom  a  point  two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  eleventh  mile- 
sWiifl  on  the  Via  Latina.  Pliny,  indeed,  (H.K.  XXXVI.  15.)  speaks  of  the 
Aqaa  Tepula  aa  conaderably  older  than  the  Aqua  Marcia ;  but  the  authonly  <,/ 
Frontinus  upon  such  a  point  is  snperior. 

5.  A^BB  iBitBi  introduced  by  Agnppa,  when  aedile,  B.C.  33,  from  a  point 
to  the  right  of  the  twelfth  milestone,  on  the  Via  Lat'ma.  The  whole  len^h  of 
this  aqueduct  was  about  fifteen  and  a-balf  miles.  One  mile  and  a-half  on  substruc- 
tions, sii  and  a-half  on  arches,  the  remainder  imder  ground.  The  Aqua  Marcia, 
the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  the  Aqua  Inlia,  after  issuing  from  their  respective  piscinae 
limariae,  about  six  and  a-half  miles  Irom  Rome,  entered  the  city  upon  the  same 
arches,  each,  however,  ma  separate  channel,  the  jI^uo  lulia  beingnppermost,  the 
Aqfia  Teputa  in  tlie  middle,  and  the  Aqua  Marcia  lowest;  and  traces  of  these 

three  channels  were  recently  quite  visible  at  the  modem  Porta  Haggiore,  the 

J'lTta  Praenestina  of  the  Aurelian  circuit. 

6.  A^BB  Tlrgs.  introduced  by  Agrippa,  B.C.  19,  for  the  supply  of  hia 
Thermae,  from  a  swampy  tract  (jialustribas  locis)  eight  miles  Irom  Borne, 
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on  the  Via  CoUatina.  The  whole  length  of  the  aqueduct  was  about  fourteen 
miles.  It  entered  Rome  on  the  side  of  Sie  Pincian  hill,  and  was  conveyed  npon 
arches  into  the  Campus  Martins.  It  is  still  available  to  a  certain  extent,  and, 
mider  the  name  of  the  Aqua  Virgine,  supplies  the  beautiful  and  well  known 
Fontana  di  Treiri  and  many  other  fountains  of  the  modem  city. 

7.  A4«a  Alsletliia  s.  Angasta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  introduced 
by  Augnstns,  from  the  Lacus  Alsietinus^  six  and  a-half  miles  to  the  right  of  the 
fourteenth  milestone  on  the  Via  Claudia,  The  whole  length  was  twenty-two 
miles,  the  termination  being  under  the  Janiculum ;  but  the  water  was  so  bad 
that  it  was  used  for  gardens  only,  and  for  filling  the  artifical  lakes  in  which 
naumachiae  were  exhibited.  The  works  are  still  partially  in  repair,  and  afford 
a  supplj  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trastevere,  under  the  name  of  the  Aqua  Paola. 

8.  A«ina  ciaadia,  introduced  by  Caligula  and  his  successor,  A.D.  88-52, 
from  three  very  pure  and  abundant  springs,  named  Caeruleus,  Curtius,  and 
Albudinus,  a  little  to  the  lefi;  of  the  thirty-eighth  milestone  on  the  Via  Subla' 
censis.  The  whole  length  was  upwards  of  forty-six  miles,  of  which  thirty-six 
were  under  ground,  and  nine  and  a-half  upon  arches.  This  water  was  considered 
next  in  excellence  to  the  Marda ;  and  many  antiquarians  believe  that  the  Aqua 
Felice^  which  supplies  numerous  fountains  in  the  modem  city,  is  part  of  the 
Aqua  Claudia. 

9.  Anio  NoTiiB,  commenced,  at  the  same  time  with  the  last  mentioned,  by 
Caligula,  and  completed  by  Claudius.  The  water  was  taken  off  from  the  Anio 
(excipitur  exflumine)  at  a  point  near  the  forty-second  milestone  on  the  Via 
Snblacensis ;  and  the  total  length  was  fifty-eight  and  a-half  miles,  of  which 
forty-nine  were  under  ground.  As  it  approached  the  city,  it  was  carried  upon 
arches  for  upwards  of  six  miles.  Frontinus  calls  this  the  largest  of  all  the  aque- 
ducts, although  he  had  before  set  down  the  Aqua  Marcia  at  upwards  of  sixty-one 
miles ;  but  it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  cursory  reader  that  the  numbers  in 
many  parts  of  his  treatise  are  in  confusion. 

The  Aqua  Claudia  and  the  Anio  Novus,  afler  issuing  from  their  piscinae 
Umariae,  entered  the  city  upon  the  same  arches,  the  latter  being  uppermost ; 
and  remains  of  the  works  may  still  be  traced  near  the  modem  Porta  Maggiore, 
the  Porta  Praenestina  of  the  Aurelian  circuit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
two  aqueducts  were  the  grandest  and  most  costly  works  of  their  class.  Three 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces  (ter  millies)  were,  according  to  Pliny,  expended 
on  the  former ;  and  some  of  the  arches  over  which  the  latter  pass^  were  109 
feet  high. 

Each  of  the  streams  brought  by  these  nine  aqueducts  entered  the  city  at  a 
different  level  from  the  rest,  {aquae  omnes  diversa  in  Urbem  libra  proveniunt^) 
in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  the  highest : — 1.  Anio  Novus. — 2.  Claudia, 
8.  lulia. — 4.  Tepula. — 5.  Marcia. — 6.  Anio  Vetus. — 7.  Virgo. — 8.  Appia. 
— 9.  Alsietina.  Of  these,  the  first  six  had  piscinae  limariae,  all  about  six 
and  a-half  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  direction  of  the  Via  Latina.  The  last  three 
had  none.  The  Anio  Novus  had  two,  the  second  being  near  the  point  where 
the  artificial  channel  branched  off  fix)m  the  river ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  its  water  was  always  turbid  when  the  parent  stream  was  in  flood. 

The  Anio  Novus  and  the  Claudia  were  so  elevated  that  they  afforded  a  supply 
to  the  highest  parts  of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  obser\'ed  that  the 
two  oldest,  the  Appia  and  the  Anio  Vetus,  were  brought  in  at  a  low  level,  and 
the  works  were  almost  entirely  under  ground.  This,  as  Frontinus  suggests,  was 
probably  the  result  of  design ;  for  at  the  period  when  they  were  formed  the 
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Romans  were  still  engaged  in  war  with  neighbouring  tribes,  and  had  these 
structures  been  exposed  to  view,  tbey  might  have  been  destroyed  bj  an  invading 
army. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  aqueducts  which  existed  when  Frontinus  wrote,  we  hear 
of  an  Aqua  Traiana^  an  Aqua  Alexandrina^  the  work  of  Alexander  SevemSy 
and  one  or  two  others  of  less  importance ;  but  wc  cannot  ascertain  with  precision 
the  names  of  the  whole  fourteen,  which  were  still  in  use  when  Frocopius  flourished^ 
(see  B.  G.  I.  19.)  i.e.  A.D.  550. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  whole  of  the 
works  by  which  supplies  of  water  were  brought  into  the  city,  were  comprehended 
under  the  general  term  Aquaeductus^  or  simply.  Ductus,  The  water  itself  was 
distinguished,  in  each  case,  either  by  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
introduced,  as  Aqua  Appia,  Aqua  Marcia^  &c.,  or  by  the  name  of  the  source 
from  whence  it  was  derived,  as  Aqua  Alsietina^  Anio  VetuSy  &c.,  or,  finally, 
from  some  legend  connected  with  its  history,  as  Aqua  Virgo,  Again,  these 
terms  are  employed  to  denote,  not  only  the  water  conveyed,  but  also  the  aqueduct 
by  which  it  was  conveyed,  so  that  Aqua  Marcia  may  mean  eitlier  the  Mardan 
Aqueduct,  or  the  water  conveyed  by  the  Marcian  Aqueduct,  and  so  for  all  the  rest. 

It  may  perhaps  excite  surprise  that  the  Komans  should  have  expended  such  a 
vast  amount  of  toil  and  money  upon  the  construction  of  aqueducts,  although 
acquainted  with  the  hydrostatical  law,- according  to  which,  water,  when  conveyed 
in  close  pipes,  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  fountain  or  reservoir  from  which  the 
pipe  proceeds.  Pliny  correctly  enunciates  this  proposition  when  he  states  (H.N. 
XXXI.  6.) — Suhit  altitudinem  exortus  sui — and  the  distributions  from  the  main 
CasteUa  to  the  different  parts  of  the  city  were  actually  effected  upon  this  principle. 
This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  the  authorities  already  quoted 
express  themselves  when  describing  the  tubes  of  lead  and  earthenware,  by  the 
words  of  Frontmus,  who  tells  us  that  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  the  Anio  Novas 
were  introduced  at  so  high  a  level  as  to  afford  a  supply  to  the  tops  of  the  isolated 
hills,  by  the  existence  of  numerous  Salientes  or  spouting  fountains — and  by  the 
line  in  Horace  (£pp.  !•  x.  20.) 

Purior  in  vlcis  aqua  tendit  mmpere  plumbum. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  any  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
apply  the  principle  upon  a  great  scale ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  experience 
of  modern  engineers  goes  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage 
when  a  large  body  of  water  is  to  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance. 

Cloaca  JHaxlma. — But  even  the  aqueducts  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  are 
inferior  in  solid  grandeur  to  the  huge  vaulted  drains  constructed,  according  to 
tradition,  either  by  the  elder  Tarquin  or  by  Superbus,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
off  the  water  from  the  swamps,  which,  in  the  earliest  ages,  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  low  grounds  lying  around  the  bases  of  the  seven  hills.  The  main  trunk, 
known  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  may  still  be  seen  in  part  entire,  and  still 
conveys  water  into  the  Tiber.  It  consists  of  three  concentnc  vaults  or  semicircular 
arches,  the  breadth  of  the  innermost  being  about  thirteen  and  a-half  feet.  All 
are  formed  of  the  volcanic  stone  called  peperino,  the  blocks  being  five  and  a-half 
feet  long  and  three  feet  thick,  fitted  together  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  without 
cem^t.  The  skill  as  well  as  labour  with  which  this  colossal  fabric  was  executed 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  undergone  no  change,  and  exhibits  no  trace  of 
dilapidation  or  decay,  although  more  than  2000  years  have  passed  away  since 
it  was  completed. 
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A  t««nidi  drain,  nmning  np  in  the  direction  of  the  Sahara,  tribntary  to  the 
Ooaca  Maxima,  and  fonoM  upon  tiie  same  gigiutic  eosle,  was  diacovered  sboat 
the  middle  of  the  last  centniy,  nity  feet  below  the  present  Rurfitce.  It  is  Ba]q)08ed 
to  be  the  irork  of  a  eomewbat  kt^  period,  the  stone  employed  b^g  a  kind  of 
bnestone,  called  traverCino,  which  doea  not  appear  to  luve  been  used  for 
building  pnipoeea  until  aDer  the  regal  period.' 

Ilie  onlj  woika  of  the  regal  epoch 
of  which  distinct  traces  still  remain,  are 
the  Tnlliannm  (p.  28,}  the  Cloaca, 
with  the  ret^ning  wall  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the 
wall  of  Servins.  We  have  already 
givoi  a  representation  of  the  Srat,  and 
we  snbjoin  a  cat,  ebowing  tbe  month, 
of  the  Cloaca  aa  it  now  appears,  and 
anotha:,  taken  from  Sir  WilUam  Gell's 
work  on  the  Topc^raph;  of  Borne, 
exhibiting  "one  of  the  best  and  least 

doubtful  Gpetimens"  of  tbe  Servianwall,  imdertheohnrobofS.  Balbina,  (p.  S2,) 
in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Porta  Capnia. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE,  AND  THEIR  POLITICAL 
AND  SOCUL  ORGANIZATION,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES.  ^ 


The  Romans  a  nixed  People. — There  iB  no  point  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  Rome  more  certain  than  that  the  original  inhabitants  were  a 
mixed  people,  formed  by  the  combination  of  three  distinct  races — Latini,  Sahini 
and  Etrusci.    WhUe  tradition  ascribed  the  actual  foundation  of  the  city  to  a 
colony  of  Latins  from  Alba  Longa,  under  Rnmulus,  their  speedy  union  with  a 
body  of  Sabines,  under  Titus  Tatius,  was  universally  acknowledged.     The  same 
unanimity  does  not  prevail  regarding  the  introduction  of  Etruscans,  who,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  did  not  form  a  component  part  of  the  population  until 
the  migration  of  the  fourth  king,  the  elder  Tarquinius,  while  others  maintained 
that  a  settlement  of  Etruscans,  upon  the  Coelian  hill,  lent  their  aid  to  Romulus 
in  his  contest  with  Tatius  and  the  Sabines.     Without  pretending  to  unravel  the 
confused  web  of  ancient  legends,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  triple  union 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  formation  of  the  constitution  usually  ascribed 
to  Romulus,  since  the  divisions  recognised  by  that  constitution  bear  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  three  elements.     The  words  of  Florus  (III.  18.)  express  the  fact 
clearly  and  accurately — Quippe  quum  populus  Romanus  Etruscos,  Latinos, 
Sahinosque  miscuerit  et  unum  ex  omnibus  sanguinem  ducat,  corpus  fecit  ex 
membris  et  ex  omnibus  unus  est, 

Popnlns  Romanns.  ^nirltes. — ^The  appellation  of  the  United  people  was 
Populus  Romanus  Quirites,  or  Populus  Romanus  Quiritium^^  although,  when 
no  great  formaUty  was  aimed  at,  the  separate  designations,  Populus  Romanus 
and  Quirites^  were  used  indifferently  to  comprehend  the  whole.  The  origin  ot 
the  latter  term  must  be  regarded  as  still  involved  in  doubt.  The  ancients  them- 
selves proposed  two  derivations,  both  of  which  pointed  to  the  Sabines,  some 
regarding  the  word  as  another  form  of  Curetes^  i.e.  inhabitants  of  the  Sabine  town 
of  Cures,, '  others  connecting  it  with  Quiris,  which,  in  the  Sabine  dialect  signified 
a  spear.  The  second  etymology  might  have  been  considered  as  satisfectory,  and 
we  might  have  regarded  Quirites  as  equivalent  to  warriors^  had  it  not  been  that 
Quirites  is  used  emphatically  to  denote  Romans  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 

1  The  speculations  of  modem  scholars  npon  the  early  histonr  and  gradual  deTelopment 
of  the  Roman  constitution,  will  be  found  fully  expounded  in  the  following  works:— Nibbdhb. 
History  of  Rome.— Nibrchr,  Lectures  upon  Roman  History,  containing  the  substance  of 
the  first  mentioned  work  in  a  more  popular  form.— Arnold,  History  of  Roma— Gottlino, 
Geschichte  der  RSmischen  Staatsverfassung — Rubino,  Untersuchungen  uber  R5mische 
Verfassung  und  Geschichte.— Hubchkb,  Die  Yerfassung  des  Konigs  Servius  Tullus.— Hull- 
MAN,  fiomische  Grundyerfassung.— Wachsxuth,  Die  altere  Geschichte  des  Romlschen 
Staates.— Walthbr,  Geschichte  des  Romischen  Rechts. 

3  Aul.  Gell.  I.  18.  X.  84.  Macrob.  S.  I.  4.  Liy.  I.  24.  82.  VIII.  6.  9.  X.  S&  XXIL  la 
XLI.  16.    Varro  L.L.  VI.  S  86.  oomp.  Dionys.  II.  46.  Plut.  Rom.  19. 

S  Uv.  L  13.    Varro  L.L.  VL  {  68.    Plut.  Rom.  19. 
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ciyil  rights  as  peaceM  citizens ;  and  hence  Osesar  is  said  to  have  recalled  his 
insnbordinate  soldiers  to  their  dnty  by  abruptly  addressing  them  as  Quirites 
instead  of  MUites,^  We  cannot  fail  to  connect  Quirites  with  Quiritis,  an  epithet 
of  Jnno,  and  with  Quirinus^  one  of  the  titles  of  the  god  Janus,  and  the  name 
under  which  Romulus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero-god,  nor  to  remark  the  verb 
Quiritare^  which  denotes  the  solemn  appeal  for  assistance  made  by  one  citizen 
to  another  in  the  hour  of  danger — Quiritare  dicitur  is  qui  Quiriiium  fidem 
damans  implorat.^ 

Original  Tribes. — The  united  people  was  divided  into  three  tribes,  (tribus^) 
which  bore  respectively  the  names — 1.  Ramnes  s.  Ramnenses,  2.  Tilies  s. 
Titienses  s.  Tatienses.  3.  Luceres  s.  Lucerenses,  The  name  of  the  first, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  later  Romans,  was  taken  from  Romulus^  that  of  the 
seoond  firom  TaUns.,  and  that  of  the  third  was  connected  with  the  Etruscan  word 
Lucumo,  signifying  lord  or  prince*^  At  the  head  of  each  tribe  was  a  captain, 
called  Tribunus^  and  the  members  of  the  same  tribe  were  termed,  in  reference  to 
each  other  Tributes.^ 

Cnriae. — Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  ten  sections,  called  Curiae^  each 
distinguished  by  a  name,'  so  that  in  all  there  were  thirty  Curiae.  The  members 
of  each  Curia  were  called,  in  reference. to  each  other,  Curiales\^  each  had  its 
own  chapel — its  own  place  of  assembly,  called  Curia — ^its  own  priest,  called 
Curio  or  Flamen  Curialis^''  who  presided  at  the  solemnities  (sacra)  peculiar  to 
his  Curia,  and  out  of  the  thirty  Curiones  one  was  selected  who  presided  over  the 
whole,  under  the  title  of  Curio  Maximus.  ® 

Finally,  if  we  can  trust  Dionysius,  each  Curia  was  subdivided  into  ten  decades 
or  Decuriae,  each  Decuria  having  its  petty  officer,  termed  Decurio,  • 

Oemtes  Familiae. — ^The  organization  described  above  was  entirely  political; 
bnt  there  were  also  social  divisions  of  a  very  important  character.  The  Tribes 
and  Curies  were  made  up  of  dans  or  houses,  each  of  which  was  termed  a  Gens; 
the  individuals  composing  each  Grens  being  termed,  in  reference  to  each  other, 
Gentiles.  Each  Gens  was  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  branches  or  families^ 
each  of  which  was  termed  a  Familia,  and  each  Familia  was  composed  of  indi- 
vidual members.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  Niebuhr  to  the  contrary,  that  not  only  all  the  individual  members 
of  the  same  family,  but  likewise  all  the  families  of  the  same  gens,  referred  their 
origin  to  a  common  ancestor,  and  hence  all  Gentiles  were  regarded  as  connected 
by  blood  more  or  less  remotely. 

Praenamem.  Nomem.  Cognomen.  Aflrnomen*  &G.  Gentiles  all  bore  a 
common  name,  which  indicated  the  Gens  to  which  they  belonged ;  to  this  was 
added  a  second  name,  to  designate  the  family,  and  a  third  name  was  prefixed  to 
the  two  others  to  distinguish  the  individual  member  of  the  family.  According 
to  this  arrangement,  the  name  which  marked  the  individual,  answering,  in  some 
respects,  to  our  Christian  name,  stood  first,  and  was  termed  Praenomen ;  the 
name  which  marked  the  Gens  stood  second,  and  was  termed  Nomen ;  the  name 
which  marked  the  Familia  stood  third,  and  was  termed  Cognomen, 

1  Suet  Caes.  70.    Pint  Caes.  51. 

S  Varro  L.L.  YI.  §  68.  see  also  Cic  ad  Fam.  X.  32.    Liv.  III.  44. 
8  Varro  L.L.  V.  «  56.    Liv.  X.  6.    Prop.  IV.  i  31.    Plut  Rom.  sa 
4  Dionya.  IL  7.    PluL  Rom.  20.    Varro  L.L.  V.  §  81.    Digrest.  I.  ii.  20. 
f  Plat.  Rom.  20.    Cic.  de  R.  II.  8.    Fest.  8.y.  Novae  Curuu,  p.  174. 
H  PauL  Diae.  s.t.  Curiae,  p.  49. 

7  Dionyg.  IL  7.    Varro  L.L.  V.  $  83.    Paul.  Diac  s.y.  Curialei  JlanutteSt  p.  64. 

8  Paul  Diac.  s.y.  Mtueimtu  CuriOt  pb  126. 

9  Dionys.  II.  7. 
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Thus,  in  the  iUl  designation  Puhlitts  Cornelius  Scipio^  Puhlius  is  the  Prae- 
nomen,  marking  the  individoal ;  Cornelius  is  the  Nomen,  and  marks  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Gens  Cornelia ;  Scihioy  is  the  Cognomen,  and  mari^s  that  he 
belonged  to  that  family  or  branch  of  the  Gens  Cornelia  called  Scipio. 

Occasionally  a  Familia  became  very  nmnerons,  and  sent  out  many  branches, 
forming,  as  it  were,  sub-families ;  and  in  such  cases  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  concision,  to  add  a  second  cognomen.  Thus,  we  find  such  appellations 
as,  Lucius  Cornelius  Lentulus  Crus — Lucius  Cornelius  Lentulus  Niger — 
Puhlius  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther — all  these  persons  belonged  to  the  Gens 
Cornelia  and  to  the  Familia  of  the  Lentuli;  but  the  Lentuli  became  in  process 
of  time  so  numerous  that  a  number  of  subsidiary  branches  were  established,'  whose 
descendants  were  distinguished  by  the  additional  cognomina  of  Crus^  Niger^ 
Spinther^  &c.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  a  family  which  could  boast  of  a  great 
number  of  distinguished  members,  it  became  necessary  to  add  a  third  cognomen, 
which,  however,  seldom  passed  beyond  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  applied. 
Thus,  Puhlius  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica^  (consul,  B.C.  191.)  had  a  son  who 
was  designated  as  P,  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Corculum^  (consul,  B.C.  161  and 
155.)  and  the  son  of  the  latter  was  known  as  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
Serapio^  (consul  B.C.  138,  killed  Ti.  Gracchus  B.C.  131.) — Serapio  being, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  mere  nick-name  applied  to  him  from  his  likeness  to  a 
certain  pig  merchant.  The  son  of  Serapio  resumed  the  more  simple  appellation 
of  his  great  grandfather,  and  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica^  (consul,  B.C. 
111.) 

Again,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  name,  a  complimentary  title  was  sometimes 
bestowed  by  an  army,  or  by  the  common  consent  of  the  citizens,  in  order  to 
commemorate  some  great  achievement.  Thus,  Puhlius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  was  styled  Africanus,  and  the  same  epithet  was  applied 
to  the  younger  Puhlius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage.  In  like 
manner  Q.  Caecilius  Metellusy  in  consequence  of  his  successes  against  Jugurtha, 
was  styled  Numidicus — Puhlius  ServUius  Vaiia  was  styled  Isauricus;  and 
Roman  history  will  furnish  many  other  examples.  Such  an  addition  to  the 
cognomen  was  called  an  Agnomen,^  and,  generally  speaking,  was  confined  to 
the  individual  who  gained  it,  and  was  not  transmitted  to  his  posterity. ' 

Lastly,  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  name  was  introduced  when  an  individual 
passed  by  adoption  (of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large 
hereafter)  out  of  one  Gens  into  another.  The  person  adopted  laid  aside  his  original 
names  and  assumed  those  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  adopted,  adding,  how- 
ever, an  epithet  to  mark  the  G^ns  out  of  which  he  had  passed.  Thus,  Puhlius 
Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  the  elder  AMcanus,  having  no  son,  adopted  L, 
AemUius  Paulus,  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  Macedonicus.  The  young 
Paulus,  immediately  upon  his  adoption,  took  the  name  of  his  adopted  father,  and 
became  P.  Cornelius  Scipio ;  but  to  mark  that  he  had  once  belonged  to  the  Gens 
Aemilia,  the  epithet  AemUianus  was  annexed,  so  that,  when  at  a  subsequent 
period  he  received  the  title  of  Africanus,  his  name  at  full  length  was  Puhlius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  AemUianus,  to  which  eventually  was  added  a  second 
Agnomen  Numantinus !  In  like  manner  C.  Octavius  Caepias,  when  adopted 
in  terms  of  the  last  will  of  his  maternal  grand-unde,  became  C  Julius  Caesar 

1  See  a  catalogae  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  in  Ovid.  Fast.  L  587* 

2  The  title  of  Atiatieus  was  assumed  by,  and  not  bestowed  upon,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the 
brother  of  the  elder  Africanus,  and  when  applied  to  his  descendants  must  bare  been  regarded 
merely  as  a  second  cognomen.  So  also  the  title  Aeteminut,  which  (Ustingoished  a  branch  of 
the  Ciaudii  MaroelU. 
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Octavianus.,  and  hence,  at  different  stages  in  his  career,  he  was  styled  Octavius 
and  Octavianu&rf  both  being  eventually  superseded  by  the  complimentary  title  of 
Augustus,  bestowed^by  the  Senate,  B.C.  27.  Veiy  rarely  we  find  the  epithet  of 
adoption  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Familia,  and  not  from  that  of  the  Gens.  A 
son  of  that  M,  Claudius  Marcellus  who  served,  with  distinction,  under  Marins  in 
Gaul  and  in  the  social  war,  was  adopted  by  a  certain  P.  Comelms  Lentulus,  and 
ought  therefore  to  have  become  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Chdianus ;  but  there 
were  two  Gentes  Claudiae,  and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  to 
mark  the  illustrious  family  to  which  he  had  belonged,  he  assumed  the  name  P. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  MarceUinus,  and  this  epithet  of  Marcellinus  passed  as  a 
second  cognomen  to  his  descendants.  One  other  anomaly  deserves  notice,  because 
it  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  famous  individual,  and  might  occasion  embarrass- 
ment. M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  celebrated  assassin  of  Julius  Cassar,  was  adopted 
sev^^  years  before  the  death  of  the  dictator,  by  his  own  maternal  uncle,  Q, 
ServiUus  Caepio,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  become  Q.  Servilius  Caepio 
Junianus,  but  for  some  reason  he  retained  his  original  cognomen ;  and  we  find 
the  different  appellations  to  which  he  was  entitled  jumbled  together  in  great 
confusion.  Thus  by  Cicero  he  is  termed  sometimes  simply  Bruttis,^  sometimes 
M,  Brutus,^  sometimes  Q.  Caepio  Brutus,^  and  by  Asconius,*  M,  Caepio. 

The  women  of  a  family  were,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  simply  by  the 
name  of  the  gens  to  which  they  belonged,  without  Praenomen  or  Cognomen. 
Thus,  the  daughter  of  Julius  Caesar  was  Julia ;  of  Cicero,  Tullia ;  of  Atticus, 
PonipoTtia, 

This  system  of  nomenclature  prevailed,  without  change,  firom  the  earliest  epoch 
until  the.downfal  of  the  commonwealth.  It  underwent  considerable  modification, 
at  least  in  particular  cases,  under  the  earlier  emperors,  but  these  it  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  here. 

Pairicii.  Patres. — ^The  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres, 
divided  politically  into  Curiae,  and  socially  into  Gentes  and  Familiae,  did  not, 
even  in  the  earliest  times,  constitute  the  whole  &ee  population  of  Rome,  but 
formed  a  privileged  dass,  who  enjoyed  exclusively  all  political  power  and  all  the 
honours  of  the  state.  As  members  of  this  privileged  class,  they  were  compre- 
hended under  the  general  designation  of  Patricii  or  Patres,  The  latter  term 
may  have  originally  been  confined  to  the  chosen  elders  who  formed  the  Senatus 
or  great  council  of  state ;  but  Patres  is  employed  perpetually  as  synonymous 
with  Patricii ;  and  even  those  historians  who  endeavour  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  words,  and  to  represent  the  Patricii  as  the  sons  or  younger  branches  of 
the  Patres,  do  not  themselves,  in  their  narratives,  maintain  any  such  distinction. 

Cllentea.  PatronL — ^Each  Patrician  house  had  a  body  of  retainers  or  depen- 
dents, who  were  termed  the  Clientes  of  the  Gens,  or  of  the  Familia,  or  of  the 
individuals  to  which  or  to  whom  they  were  attached,  and  these  again  were  styled 
Patroni,  with  reference  to  their  clients ;  the  terms  Patroni  and  Clientes  being 
correlative,  and  the  position  of  the  parties  bearing  a  resemblance,  in  some  respects, 
to  that  of  a  feudal  lord  and  his  vassals  in  the  middle  ages.  What  the  origin  of  the 
Clients  may  have  been,  and  whence  this  inferiority  may  have  proceeded,  are  ques- 
tions which  it  is  now  impossible  to  answer ;  but  the  most  probable  hypothesis  is, 
that  they  were  a  conquered  race,  and  that  the  patricians  were  then*  conquerors.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  relation  of  Clientela,  as  it  was  called,  existed  among  the  Sabines 

I  ag.  Ad  Att.  V.  18.  aa  VL  1. 
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and  the  EtrascaiiB,  and  was  perhaps  uniyersal  in  ancient  Italy.  ^  The  word 
CUens^  is,  we  can  scarcely  doabt,  connected  with  the  verb  clueo^  which  is  identical 
with  the  Greek  »Xi/«,  and  although  clueo^  where  it  occurs  in  the  classical  writers, 
signifies  to  he  spoken  of^  it  may  also  have  signified  simply  to  hear,  and  indeed 
audio  and  eLxovu  are  commonly  used  in  both  senses.  Thus,  Clientes  or  Cluentes 
would  denote  hearers,  that  is,  persons  who  listened  with  respect  and  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  their  superiors.  But  although  the  Clientes  were,  in  all  respects, 
dependents  and  inferiors,  yet  the  sway  of  the  Patrons  was  by  no  means  of  a 
tyrannical  or  arbitrary  character.  On  the  contrary,  the  duties  of  Patrons  and 
Clients  were  strictly  reciprocal,  and  in  many  cases  clearly  defined. 

The  Patron  was  bound  to  expound  the  laws  (jyromere  leges)  to  his  Client — ^to 
watch  over  his  pecuniary  and  personal  interests  as  a  father  over  those  of  his  son 
— ^to  maintam,  in  a  court  of  justice,  his  rights,  when  injured  or  assailed,  and 
generally  to  protect  him  in  all  his  relations,  both  public  and  private. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Client  was  bound  to  aid  and  support  his  Patron — ^to 
furnish  a  dowry  for  the  daughter,  if  the  father  were  poor — to  raise  money  for  the 
ransom  of  the  patron  himself,  or  of  his  children,  if  taken  prisoners  in  war — ^for 
the  pajrment  of  fines  or  damages  incurred  in  legal  processes,  and  for  the  expen- 
diture required  for  discharging  any  public  office. 

A  Patron  and  his  Client  could  not  appear  against  each  other  in  a  court  of 
law,  either  as  principals  or  witnesses,  nor  assume  a  hostile  attitude  under  any 
form.  These,  and  similar  obligations  are  enumerated  by  Dionysius,  (II.  10,) 
who  is  more  explicit  upon  this  matter  than  any  other  ancient  writer ;  and  there 
is  also  a  passage  in  Aulus  Gellius,  (Y.  13,)  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  ties  of 
clientship  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  more  sacred  than  those  of  blood,  and 
that  next  to  the  name  of  father,  that  of  Patronus  was  the  most  holy. 

The  Clientship  descended  firom  father  to  son  on  both  sides ;  the  Client  bore 
the  gentile  name  of  his  Patron,  and  was  regarded  as  appertaining  to  the  Gens, 
although  not  strictly  forming  a  part  of  it. 

The  obligation  of  a  Patron  to  protect  his  Client  being  regarded  as  of  the  most 
solemn  character — the  violation  of  it  was  a  crime  which  rendered  the  perpetrator 
Sacer,  i.e.  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods,  and,  as  such,  an  object  of  general 
abhorrence,  and  no  longer  under  the  guardianship  of  the  laws.  By  the  code  of 
the  XII.  Tables  it  was  expressly  enacted — Patronus  si  Clienti  fraudem  fecerit, 
saceresto — ^and  among  the  spirits  reserved  for  torture  in  the  nether  world,  Virgil 
enumerates — 

"  Hie  quibus  invisi  fintres,  dum  vita  manebat, 

Pnlsatnsve  parens,  aut  fraus  innexa  Clienti, 

»  »  »  » 

Inclusi  poenam  expectant"  ^ 

It  win  still  farther  illustrate  the  position  of  Patron  and  Client  if  we  bear  in 
mind,  that  when  a  master  granted  freedom  to  a  slave,  the  relation  previously 
expressed  by  the  words  dominus  and  servus  was  now  represented  by  patronus 
and  Ubertus,  and  that,  in  legal  phraseology,  any  advocate  who  pleaded  for  a 
criminal  in  a  court  of  justice  was  termed  the  patronus  of  the  accused. 

Plebe*  ■•  Plebs. — But  not  only  do  we  hear  in  early  Roman  history  of  the 
Patricians  and  their  Clients,  but  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  state  we  find  a 
body  of  men  termed  Pleibs  or  Plehes,  who  at  first  belonged  to  the  non-privileged 
elass,  and  were  entirely  shut  out  firom  all  participation  in  political  power,  but 

1  Lir.  IL  16.    DionyR.  IL  46.  V.  40.  IX.  5.  X.  14 
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who  gradually  increased  in  ntimbeis,  wealth,  and  infiaenoe,  and  at  length,  by  slow 
degrees,  and  after  many  desperate  straggles,  suooeeded  in  placmg  themselves 
npon  a  footing  of  complete  equality  with  the  Patricians,  and  in  gaining  admission 
to  all  the  offices  of  state,  civil,  mDitaiy,  and  sacred.  Indeed,  the  internal 
history  of  the  city,  for  nearly  two  centories  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  is 
wholly  occupied  with  details  regarding  the  contests  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  two  orders  were  folly  and  heartily  united 
that  the  career  of  conquest  commenced,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  limits 
of  the  civilised  world.  But  the  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  Who  were  the 
Plebeians,  and  whence  did  they  come? 

■The  historians  of  the  Augustan  age  believed  that  the  term  Plebs  was  another 
name  for  Clientes,  the  former  beuig  used  to  denote  the  whole  non-privileged 
class  collectively,  while  the  latter  was  employed  with  reference  to  different 
Patrician  houses  to  which  they  were  individually  attached.  But  this  idea,  long 
received  without  doubt  or  suspicion,  is  entirely  irreconcileable  with  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Clients,  as  explained  above,  and  also  with  the  narratives  of  the 
historians  themselves.  The  Clients,  even  as  a  body,  could  never  have  engaged 
in  a  series  of  fierce  struggles,  during  which  they  must  have  constantly  been 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  their  individual  Patrons,  nor  would  any  Patri- 
cian have  been  permitted  to  exercise  those  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty  towards 
the  Clients  of  another  Patrician  which  we  find  oftoi  perpetrated  on  the  Plebs  in 
their  weakness.  Moreover,  many  passages  might  be  quoted  fi^m  Livy  and 
Dionysius  in  which  the  Clients  of  the  Patricians  are  mentioned,  not  merely  as 
distinct  from  the  Plebs,  but  as  actively  assistuig  their  patrons  to  firustrate  the 
designs  of  the  Plebs.  The  most  important  of  these  are  referred  to  below,  and 
ought  to  be  carefully  consulted.^ 

The  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr,  although  he  insists  with  too  much 
dogmatism  on  the  minute  details  of  his  theory,  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a 
satis&ctory  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  this  subject.  His  views 
may  be  briefly  expressed  in  tlie  following  propositions : — 

1.  The  Plebs  and  the  CUents  were  originally  etttirely  distinct, 

2.  The  original  population  of  Rome  consisted  solely  of  the  Patricians  and 
their  Clieriis, 

3.  The  Plebs  was  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  various  Latin  towns  which 
were  conquered  and  destroyed^  their  population  being^  at  the  same  time^  trans- 
ported to  Rome  and  the  surrounding  territory.  Thus,  upon  the  taking  of  Alba 
by  Tnllus  Hostilius,  Livy  reGords----<^tf/)Ztcatur  dvium  numerus — and  again, 
when  speaking  of  the  conquest  of  Anous — secutusque  morem  regum  priorum, 
qui  rem  Romanam  auxerant  hostibus  in  civitatem  accipiendis^  multitudinem 
omnem  Romam  traduxit.* 

4.  As  long  as  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  remained  politically  distinct^  the 
former  alone,  with  their  cUents,  were  designated  as  the  Populus. 

Hence  we  find  Populus  and  Plebs  spoken  of  as  different  bodies,  not  merely 
in  the  early  ages,  as  when  we  are  told — Consul  Appius  negare  jus  esse  tribuno 
in  quemquam,  nisi  in  plebeium,  Non  eriim  fopuli  sed  plebis  eum  magistratum 
esse  ' — but  in  formal  documents  of  a  much  later  period,  and  even  when  the 
original  import  of  the  terms  must  have  been  altogether  forgotten.  Thus,  in  the 
prophecy  published  B.C.  212,  during  the  ^ond  Punic  war,  enjoining  the  iusti- 

1  LIT.  IL  SB.  56L  6«.  m.  14. 1&  comp.  VIL  18.    Dlonys.  YI  45-47.  63.  IX.  41.  X.  27. 
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tation  of  games  in  honour  of  Apollo — lU  ludis  faciendis  praeerit  praetor  t>« 
mi  jus  POPULO  PLEBEiQUE  dobit  summum  ^ — and  in  the  will  of  Angostos — 
Legata  uon  ultra  civilem  modum,  nisi  quod  populo  et  plebi  cccxxxy.  .  .  . 
dedit.^ 

When  we  remember  the  progress  made  by  Rome  daring  the  regal  period,  we 
shall  understand  that  the  numbers  of  the  Plebeians  increased  with  great  rapidity, 
and  that  this  body  most  have  included  a  yast  number  of  families  which  had  been 
noble  and  wealthy  in  the  yanquished  states,  as  well  as  the  humble  and  the  poor. 
The  Plebeians  had  their  own  Gentes  and  Familiae,  the  same  system  of  names 
prcyailed  among  them  as  among  the  Patricians,  and  in  some  cases  the  gentile 
names  were  identical.  Thus  there  was  a  Patrician  Gens  Claudia  with  the 
family  names  of  Pulcher^  Nero,  and  others ;  and  also  a  Plebeian  Gens  Claudia 
with  the  fiunily  name  MarceUus. 

AHUtlgamatioB  of  the  Clientea  with  the  Plebs. — ^The  old  Clients  were 
eyentually  mixed  up  with  and  became  a  portion  of  the  Plebs ;  but  when  and  by 
what  steps  this  was  effected,  are  points  upon  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
It  is  probable,  howeyer,  that  the  fusion  was  completed  at  the  period  when  the 
Plebs  suooeeded  in  extorting  from  the  Patricians  the  full  concession  of  equal 
rights. 

Clients  ef  later  tlmes.^ — ^But  although  the  clients  became  politically  merged 
in  the  Plebs,  the  habits  and  national  feelings  connected  with  the  Clientela 
remained.  Many  of  the  poorer  Bomans,  and  foreigners  resident  in  Rome,  gladly 
took  adyantage  of  this  sentiment,  and  placed  themselyes  under  the  protection  of 
the  rich  and  powerful.  Even  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
early  emperors,  the  noble  Roman  loyed  to  be  yisited  each  morning  by  a  crowd  of 
humble  dependants,  and  to  walk  abroad  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  whom 
he  was  wont  to  assist  with  his  adyice,  and  occasionally  to  entertain  at  his  table, 
or,  as  became  the  practice  at  a  late  period,  to  recompense  by  a  dole  (sportukt) 
of  food  or  money  for  their  mercenary  devotion. 

Cities  and  whole  provinces,  in  like  manner,  sought,  as  clients,  to  secure  the 
good  offices  of  particular  families  or  individuals.  The  Marcelli  were  the  patrons 
of  Sicily — ^the  Fabii,  of  the  AUobroges — the  Claudii,  of  Sparta — Cato,  of  Cyprus 
and  Cappadocia;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  connection  so  formed  was  not  merely 
nominal,  we  find  Octavius  excusing  the  inhabitants  of  Bononia  from  joining  in 
the  league  against  his  rival — quod  in  Antoniorum  clientela  antiquitus  eratU 
—(Suet.  Octav.  17.) 

Plebs  ef  later  times. — After  the  Plebeians  had  been  admitted  to  a  foil 
participation  of  all  social  and  political  rights,  the  term  Pleibs  or  PUbes  by 
degrees  lost  its  original  significiition ;  it  no  longer  indicated  an  order  or  body  in 
the  state  politically  distinct,  but  was  used  to  denote  those  members  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  whose  means  were  small  aad  whose  station  was  humble.  Hence, 
by  the  writers  who  flourished  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic,  and  under 
the  empire,  the  name  Plebs  was  applied  to  the  whole  mass  of  poor  citizens,  and 
is  fi-equently  employed  dispara^gly  in  the  sense  of  the  inob  or  rabble.  The 
only  trace  of  political  or  social  distinction  which  remained  was  in  the  separation 
still  kept  up  between  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  Gentes,  and  this  was  closely 

1  Llv.  XXV.  12. 

3  Tacit  Ann.  L  8.  In  the  Senatus  Consultum,  quoted  by  Cftellus  in  Cio.  Epp.  ad  Fain. 
VIII.  8.  we  read— Si  q^idea  re  ad  populum,  ad  plebemve  lata  opu$  etaet,  uti  Her.  Sufpicivu,  U. 
Marcellui  Co*t.  praetoret,  tribunique  plebit,  quihua  eorum  riderelur  ad  populum  plebemve  refer, 
rent— the  terra  populut  may  signify  the  people  assembled  in  the  Comitia  Centuriats,  as 
opposed  XQpleb$t  the  people  assembled  In  the  Comitia  TiibutiL 
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obsenred,  because,  although  all  the  great  offices  were  open  to  Plebeians,  there 
were  certain  magistracies  (that  of  Tribunus  Plebis,  for  example,)  from  which, 
according  to  an  inviolable  priociple  in  the  oonstitntion,  all  men^rs  of  tlie 
Patrician  Gentes  were  rigidly  excluded. 
^  Tf«bfle0.  IgBoMI«««  NoTi  H«nitnM.  Ins  Imastaam. — ^After  all  political 
distinctions  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians  had  been  finally  removed,  a  new 
aristocracy  or  nobility  gradually  sprung  up.  Certain  high  offices  of  state  conferred 
upon  the  holder  the  right  of  using,  upon  public  occasions,  an  ivozy  chair  of  peculiar 
form.  This  chair  was  termed  SeUa  Curulis;  and  the  offices,  to  be  enumerated  here- 
after, which  gave  a  right  to  the  use  of  this  seat  were  named  Magistratus  Curules. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  sons  or  other  lineal  descendants  of  those  who  had  held 
such  offices  to  make  figures  with  waxen  faces  representing  their  dignified  ances- 
tors, and  the  right  bestowed  by  such  custom  or  usage  was  called  lus  Imaginum* 
These  Imagines  or  figures  were  usually  ranged  in  the  public  apartment  (cUrium) 
of  the  bouse  occupied  by  the  representative  of  the  family — ^appropriate  descriptive 
legends  (tituli)  were  attached  to  each — they  were  exhibited  on  all  great  ftunily 
or  gentile  festivals  and  solemnities ;  and  the  dignity  of  a  family  and  of  a  gens 
was,  to  a  certain  degree,  estimated  by  the  number  which  it  could  display.  *  All 
persons  who  possessed  one  or  more  of  these  figures,  that  is  to  say,  all  who  could 
number  among  their  ancestors  individuals  who  had  held  one  or  more  Curule 
offices,  were  designated  by  the  tide  of  Nobiles.  Those  who  had  no  figures  of 
their  ancestors,  but  who  had  raised  themselves  to  a  Curule  office,  were  termed 
Novi  Homines.  AH  who  had  no  fiigures  of  thdr  ancestors,  and  had  not,  in 
their  own  persons,  attained  to  a  Curule  office,  were  ranked  together  as  IgnobUes. 
Even  afi^er  the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to  a  fiill  participation  in  political  power, 
the  high  offices  were,  to  a  great  extent,  monopolised  by  a  small  number  of 
families ;  these  NobUes  became  gradually  more  and  more  exclusive,  and  looked 
with  veiy  jealous  eyes  upon  every  one  not  belonging  to  their  own  class  who 
sought  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  state.  ^  Hence  the  fierce  opposition  offered  to 
Marine,  who  was  a  Norms  HomOy  and  even  Cicero,  who  stood  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, was  always,  notwithstanding  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  arLstocracy, 
regarded  with  coldness  and  aversion  by  a  large  portion  of  the  old  Nobiles,  It 
must  be  distinctiy  understood  that  this  NqbHUas  conferred  no  legal  privileges — 
did  not  imply  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  was  enjoyed  by  Plebeians  and  Patii- 
dans,  without  reference  to  their  extraction.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  no 
Patrician  is  ever  spoken  of  as  an  IgnobUis  or  as  a  Novus  Homo,  If  this  is  really 
correct,  it  probably  arises  from  the  fact,  that  before  these  terms  became  of  weight, 
every  Patridan  family,  and  the  number  of  these  was  latterly  very  small,  could 
number  the  bolder  of  a  Curule  magistracy  among  its  ancestors. 

OiM^nates*  Pvpnlares, — ^It  will  be  readily  understood  horn  the  last  section 
how  the  state  became  divided  into  two  great  political  parties  or  factions,  the  one 
composed  of  the  Senate  with  the  NobUes  and  their  adherents,  who  desired  to 
keep  all  political  power,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  the 
other,  composed  chiefly  of  the  Ignobiles,  who  were  desirous  to  extend  the  circle, 
and  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  people  at  large.  The  former,  who  may  be 
tenned  the  Aristocratic  party,  were  styled  Optimates,  the  latter,  or  Democratic 
were  styled  Populares\^  and  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  until  the  downfal  of  the 

1  On  the  snbject  of  Roman  Imagines  onr  great  authority  is  Polybius  VL  53. 
3  We  find  this  spirit  manifesting  itself  as  early  as  the  second  Punio  war.— See  lAr. 
XXTL  84. 
i  See  Velleins  IL  3.    Clc.  pro  Seat  ih.  * 
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commonwealth,  their  oonteste  were  fierce  and  incessant.  It  mnst  be  obserred,  that 
these  words,  Optimates  and  PopuiareSy  in  no  way  indicated  rank  or  distinction, 
but  solely  political  principles,  and  that  although  the  former  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  NobUeSy  yet,  the  most  ^tinguished  leaders  of  the  Poptdares,  the  Gracchi, 
and  Julius  Caesar,  were  Nobiles — ^the  two  former  Plebeians,  the  latter  a 
Patrician. 

£.«c«l  Tribea.^ — ^The  Plebs,  although  steadily  increasing  in  number  and  in 
strength,  appear  to  have  remained  a  confused  mass  until  they  received  organi- 
zation and  political  existence  from  the  institutions  of  Servius  Tullius.  One  of 
the  most  important  measures  of  that  great  reformer  was  the  division  of  the  whole 
Koman  territory  into  districts,  termed  Regioties,  and  of  the  whole  firee  Roman 
population  into  an  equal  number  of  Tribus^  each  tribe  occupying  a  re^on.  The 
city  was  divided  into  four  regions,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  (p.  8,)  were 
denominated  respectively,  Suburana^  EsquUina^  CoUina^  and  PcUaHna , '  the 
remainder  of  the  Roman  territory  was  divided  into  twenty-six  regions,'  so  that 
altogether  there  were  thirty  regions  and  thirty  tribes,  twenty-six  of  these  being 
Tribus  Rusticae^  and  four  ^Rribus  Urbanae.  This  arrangement  was  strictly 
local ;  each  individual  possessed  of  landed  property  being  enrolled  in  the  Rustic 
Tribe  corresponding  to  the  region  in  which  his  property  lay,  and  those  who  were 
not  landowners  being  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  City  Tribes. 

Some  important  changes  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  convulsions  and 
loss  of  lands  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  kings ;  for  in  B.C.  495,  fifteen 
years  after  that  event,  we  are  told  by  livy — Bimae  tribtts  una  et  viginti 
factae,*  From  this  tune  forward  new  tribes  were  gradually  added,  as  the 
Roman  territory  gradually  extended,  until  B.C.  241,  when  they  were  increased 
to  thirty-five.^  This  number  was  never  agumented,  but  remained  fixed  until 
the  latest  times.  It  is  true,  that  upon  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  after  the  social  war,  laws  were  proposed  and  passed  (Lex 
luUa,  B.C.  90 — Lex  Plautia  Papiria^  B.C.  89,)  for  the  creation  of  dght  or 
ten  new  tribes,  in  which  the  new  citizens  were  to  be  enrolled;'  but  these 
enactments  were,  in  this  point,  superseded  by  the  Lex  Sulpicia^  (B.C.  88,) 
which  ordained  that  the  new  citizens  should  be  distributed  among  the  thirty-five 
existing  tribes ;  ^  and  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  ratified  and  carried 
out  by  Sulla.  ^ 

The  tribes  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  must  be  careftilly  distinguished  from  the 
three  Patrician  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  which  were  henceforward 
thrown  into  the  shade ;  and  wherever  tribes  are  spoken  of  in  Roman  history,  we 
must  understand  that  the  Local  tribes  are  meant  imless  the  contrary  is  speci- 
fically stated. 

The  division  mto  tribes,  now  described,  b^ing  purely  local  or  territorial,  there 
can  be  little,  doubt  that  the  Patricians  and  their  Clients,  as  well  as  the  Plebeians, 
were  included  fix>m  the  very  commencement ;  but  in  what  relation  they  stood 
towards  each  other  when  the  division  into  tribes  was  first  applied  to  political 
purposes,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  Regiones  RusUcae  were  divided  into  a  number  of  small  districts,  called 

1  Varro  L.U  Y.  §  43.  {  56.    DIonys.  lY.  14.    LIt.  L  43.  Epit.  XX.    PUn.  H.N.  XYIIL  & 
3  Yarro  ap.  Mon.  8.r.  wWfe'm,  p.  30.  ed.  GerL    Dionya.  IV.  15. 

3  LiT.  IL  ti.    Dionra.  YU.  64. 

4  LiT.  L  43.  Epit  XIX. 

6  YeUeius  II.  90.    Appian.  B  C  L  49. 

«  LiT.  Epit.  LXXYII.    Appian.  B.C.  I  55.  61^    Vellelns  1.  c 
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Pagi^  each  of  which  had  its  Magister  Pagi  or  petty  magiBtrate ;  and  the  Pagard^ 
Le.  the  members  of  each  Pagm  had  a  shrine,  where  each  year  they  celebrated 
a  festival  termed  PaganaUa,^ 

In  like  manner,  the  Megiones  Urhanae  were  divided  into  Ftct,  each  Vicus 
having  its  Magister;  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  celebrated  annually,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  streets  forming  their  Yicos,  a  festival,  termed  CompitaUa.  ' 
There  were  also  rural  festivals,  termed  Compitalia,  celebrated  at  the  point  where 
several  roads  intersected  each  other. 

Claaaea.  Cemtmrlate^ — ^The  division  into  tribes  comprehended  the  whole  body 
of  free  Romans,  and  was  purely  local ;  but  Servius  made  a  second  distribution, 
not  less  important  in  every  point  of  view,  depending  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  fortune  possessed  by  each  citizen — ^this  was  the  division  into  Classes,  which 
were  subdivided  into  Centuriae. 

Classis^  in  the  most  ancient  acceptation  of  the  term,  denoted  an  army ;  and 
the  division  into  Classes  and  Centuries  was,  in  one  point  of  view,  a  military 
organization,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  beiug  regarded  as  an  Exercitus, 
divided  into  horse  and  foot,  with  their  artizans  and  musicians. 

The  Cavafay  (equites)  were  divided  into  eighteen  Centuriae, 

The  Infantry  {pedites)  were  divided  into  five,  or,  accordmg  to  some,  into  six 
Classes,  the  dLmpancy  bemg,  however,  merely  nominal,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 

Each  Classis  contained  a  certain  number  of  Centuriae,  one  half  being  Centuriae 
of  luniores,  that  is,  composed  of  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty- 
six,  and  th^fore  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  active  military  service,  the  other 
half  being  Centuriae  of  Seniores,  that  is,  composed  of  men  above  the  age  of 
forty-six. 

£ach  class  included  all  who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  fortune,  that  is, 
whose  property  was  valued  at  a  certain  sum ;  and  the  style  of  the  equipments 
in  each  class  was  regulated  by  the  means  of  those  who  formed  the  class.  Thus, 
those  in  the  first  class  had  a  full  suit  of  defensive  armour,  helmet,  large  round 
shield,  cuirass,  greaves,  (galea,  clypeus,  lorica,  ocreae,)  all  of  bronze,  their 
offensive  weapons  being  a  long  spear  (hastd)  and  a  sword  (jgladius.)  Those 
in  the  second  class  carried  a  lighter  oblong  shield,  (scutum,)  and  had  no 
cuirass.  Those  in  the  third  dass  had  no  greaves.  Those  in  the  fourth  class 
had  no  defenave  annour,  and  bore  merely  a  long  spear  (hastct)  and  a  light 
javelin  (verutum.)  Those  in  the  fifth  dass  were  provided  with  slings  and  stones 
only  (fundas  lapidesque  missiles  gerehant) 

Our  chief  authorities  for  all  the  details  with  regard  to  the  distribution  into 
classes  and  centuries  are  Livy  (I.  43.)  and  Dionysius,  (IV.  16.  VII.  59.)  whose 
accounts,  although  agreeing  in  the  main,  present  slight  discrepancies.  Com- 
bining the  two  narratives,  the  following  scheme  approaches,  in  all  probability, 
nearly  to  the  truth  : — 

Equites, 18  Centuries. 

I""-  Classis. — Fortune  not  less  than  100,000  Asses  or  pounds  of  copper, 

40  Centuriae  Seniomiii  >  ^r.  r»^x,  -^ 

40  Centuriae  Itmiornm,;        80  Centunes. 

1  Dionya.  IL  76.  IV.  15.    Paul  Diac  8.v.  Pagani,  p.  SSL    Serv.  ad  Virg.  6.  IL  38& 
3  Dionys.  L  14.  iV.  14. 
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II<>»-  Classis.— -Fortune  not  less  than  75,000  Asses. 

10  Centnriae  Seniomm,^ 

10  Centuriae  lunioram,  >         22  Centuries. 

2  Centoriae  Fabrdm,   ) 

III*^  Classis. — Fortune  not  less  than  50,000  Asses. 

10  Centoriae  Seniorum,)  20  Centnriea^ 

10  Centuriae  lunioram,) 

IV**-  Classis. — Fortune  not  less  than  25,000  Asses. 

10  Centuriae  Senioram, 

10  Centnriae  lunioram,  ^      ...     22  Centuries. 

2  Centuriae  Cornicinum, 


dorum,  ) 

doram,  >       ...     2 

nicinum,  &c.  ) 


V**-  Classis. — Fortune  not  less  than  12,500  Asses. 


15  Centunae  Senioram,)  qa  n««*„«:«« 

1 K  n^  *    •     T    •  r        *>0  Oentunes. 

15  Centunae  luniornm,) 


1  Centuria  Proletariorum  et)  ^  r^^. , 

Capite  Censorum,  ];....       1  Century. 

In  all  193  Centuries. 

The  chief  points  in  which  Dionysius  and  livj  differ  are — 

1.  Livy  makes  the  total  number  of  Centuries  to  be  194,  by  adding  to  the 
fifth  dass  a  Centuria  o^  Accensi;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  number  should 
have  been  odd,  otherwise  embarrassment  might  have  arisen  from  an  equal 
division  of  the  Centuries  in  voting,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  section  where  we 
treat  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 

2.  Livy  makes  the  fortune  of  the  fiflh  class  11,000  asses,  instead  of  12,500 ; 
but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  departure  should  have  taken  place  in  this 
instance  from  the  symmetrical  reduction  observed  in  the  other  cases. 

3.  Dionysius  makes  six  classes,  instead  of  five ;  his  sixth  class  consisting  of 
the  one  century  of  Proletarii  and  Capite  Censi  included  by  Livy  in  the  fifth. 

The  Proletarii  were  those  whose  fortune  was  not  above  1500  asses,  and  who 
were  not  called  upon  for  military  service  except  in  extraordinaiy  emergencies, 
when  they  were  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  Capite  Censi  were  those  who  had  no  fortune,  or  whose  fortune  was  sp 
small  that  it  could  not  be  definitely  fixed,  and  who  were  therefore  rated  "  by  the 
head,"  and  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  considerable  gap  between  the  fifth  class* 
whose  fortune  was  not  less  than  12,500,  and  the  Proletarii,  whose  fortune  was 
not  above  1500 ;  this  space  is  supposed  to  have  been  filled  up  by  the  various 
descriptions  of  irregular  troops,  spoken  of  by  different  authors,  such  as,  accensi 
velati — adscriptitii — rorarii—ferentarii^  &c. ;  but  whether  these  were  included 
in  the  Centuries  of  the  fifth  dass,  or  in  the  single  Century  of  the  Proletarii,  we 
cannot  tell.  ^ 

The  citizens  included  in  the  five  classes  were  comprehended  under  the  general 

1  On  the  Profcf/rnV.  &c.  Pee  Anl.  Gell.  XVL  la    CIc  de  R.  II  W.    Sallust.  log.  91.   PftuL 
DUc.  S.T.  Proletarium,  p.  226. 
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name  of  Assidui^  or  (at  a  later  period)  LocupUtes^  *  in  opposition  to  the  Prrif 
tarU  and  Capite  Censi,  Those  again  who,  belonging  to  the  first  class,  had 
property  valued  at  not  less  than  125,000  asses,  were  styled  emphatically  Classici^ 
and  under  this  head  we  must  suppose  that  the  eighteen  Centuries  of  £quites  were 
included ;  those  again  who  were  included  in  the  first,  or  in  any  of  the  remaining 
four  classes,  but  whose  fortune  did  not  amount  to  the  above  sum,  were  designated 
as  Infra  Classem.,  ^  and  hence  the  phrase  classic  authors^  i.e.  writers  of  pre- 
eminent worth,  and  so  Aulus  Gellius  (XIX.  8.) — Classtcus  assidunsque  aliquis 
gcriptor  non  proleiarius. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  repeat,  for  the  fact  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  young  scholar,  that  while  the  division  into  tribes  was  purely  local, 
6o  the  distribution  into  classes  depended  upon  fortune  alone,  and  that,  in  so 
far  as  the  local  tribes  and  the  classes  were  concerned.  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
were,  fix)m  the  first,  placed  side  by  side  without  distinction ;  the  great  object 
kept  in  view  by  Servius  Tullius  having  evidently  been  the  establishment  of 
political  equality  among  the  different  orders  of  the  state.  This  will  be  better 
understood  when,  in  a  subsequent  section,  we  explain  the  relation  of  the  tribes 
and  centuries  to  the  Comida  or  constitutional  assemblies. 

S^atteo.  Orda  Bqaeater. — We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  that  class 
of  persons  who,  under  the  name  of  Equites,  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
annals  of  Bome  fit)m  the  earliest  times.  The  investigation  of  then*  history  is 
highly  complicated  and  obscure.  All  the  materials  will  be  found  collected, 
diseoased,  and  combined  with  great  industry,  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  in  the 
treatises  qnoted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, '  of  which  the  last  three  deserve  special 
attention ;  bat  many  points  are  still  involved  in  doubt.  In  pursuing  our  inquiries 
into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this  body  as  it  existed  at  different  epochs,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  Equites  of  the 
primitive  times  and  the  Eqvester  Ordo  during  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  it  will  be  farther  necessary  to  consider  the  ancient  Equites  as 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Equites  equo  publico  and  the  Equites  equo  privato, 

Rise  aad  Progress  of  the  Equites. — In  the  earlier  ages  of  Rome  the  term 
Equites  was  employed  exclusively  in  a  military  sense  to  denote  the  cavalry  of 
the  army,  and  therefore  was  not  applied  to  a  permanent  order  in  the  state,  but 
to  a  body  which  was  undergoing  constant  changes. 

We  are  told  that  Romidus  levied  one  hundred  cavalry  in  each  of  the  three 
original  tribes,  ten  out  of  each  Curia. 

These  three  hundred  horsemen  or  tres  centuriae  equitum  were  divided  mto  ten 
squadrons  {Turmae)  of  thirty  men  each,  each  Turma  waa  subdivided  into  three 
Decuriae  of  ten  men  each,  and  at  the  head  of  each  Decnria  was  a  Decurio, 
The  three  Centuriae  bore  the  names  of  the  three  tribes  fi*om  which  they  were 
raised,  and  were  designated  respectively  Ramnes — Tities — Luceres;  and  the 

1  Tic  de  R.  II.  ?2.    Anl.  Gell.  XVI.  10.    Varro  sp.  Non.  s.v.  Prohtarii,  p.  «.  ed.  Gerl 
Charis.  I  p.  58.  ed.  Putsch. 

*  AuL  GelL  VIL  13.  eomp.  Paul.  Dine.  s.v.  Infra  clatsem.    We  have  already  referred  to 
the  passages  of  Livy  (I.  4a)  and  Dlon^sius  (IV.  16.  VIL  69. )  which  aft'ord  the  most  distinct 
information  concerning  the  constitution  of  Servius,  and  to  that  of  Aulus  Gellius  ( XVI.  10  ) 
which  is  the  most  important  on  the  Froletarii  and  Capite  Cenrij  but  in  addition  to  these, 
there  is  a  passage  in  Cicero  de  Republica  (IL  22.)  in  every  way  remarkable,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  animated  discussion ;  but  the  text  is  unhappily  so  uncertain  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  safe  guide. 
3  Muhlert,  Do  equitibus  Romanis,  Hild.  1A10. 
Marguordtt  Hlstoriae  equitum  Romanorum.  Berol.  1840. 
Zvmpt,  Ueber  die  R5mischen  Ritter,  Ike^  Berol.  1840. 
Madmg,  De  loco  Ciceronis  in  Libro  IV.  de  Rep.,  in  his  Opuscula  Academica,  Tom.  1. 
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Bquadrons  were  formed  in  sach  a  manner  that  each  contained  ten  Ramnes,  ten 
Titles,  and  ten  Lnceres.  The  body  collectively  was  termed  Equites  s.  Celeres  8. 
TrossuU  8.  Flexumines,  the  two  latter  being  words  of  nncertam  origin.  The 
commander  of  the  whole  was  styled  Tribunus  Cderum,  ^ 

Tollns  Hostilius,  after  the  destmction  of  Alba,  doubled  the  number  of  the 
Equites,  the  number  of  Centnriae  remaining  the  same,  so  that  each  Centuria  now 
contained  twenty  Turmae  and  two  hundred  Equites.^ 

Tarquinios  Priscus  agam  doubled  the  number  of  Equites,  dividing  them  into 
six  Centuriae ;  but  he  was  forbidden  by  the  augur,  Attus  Navius,  to  introduce 
new  names,  and  therefore  the  Centuriae  were  now  distinguished  as  Priores  and 
Posteriores  s.  Secundi ;  thus,  there  were  the  Ramnenses  priores  and  the  Ram- 
rienses  posteriores,  and  so  for  the  Titles  and  Luceres,  the  whole  number  of  Equites 
being  now  1200.  These  six  Centuriae  were  composed  of  Patricians  exclusively, 
and  are  frequently  described  as  the  Sex  Suffragia  or  Sex  Centuriae,  and  were 
known  by  the  latter  name  even  when  LTvy  wrote.' 

Servius  added  to  the  six  Centuriae  twelve  new  Centuriae  of  two  himdred 
each ;  these  new  Centuriae  being  selected  from  the  leading  men  in  the  state, 
without  reference  to  their  position  as  Patricians  or  Plebeians.  There  were  now 
altogether  3600  Equites  divided  into  eighteen  Centnriae,  the  number  given  above, 
when  treating  of  the  distribution  of  the  citizens  Into  classes.  These  eighteen 
Centuriae  Equitum  were  made  up  of  the  Sex  Suffragia  of  Patricians,  as  arranged 
by  Tarquinius,  and  the  twelve  new  Centuriae  of  Servius.* 

Census  Equester, — The  Equites,  from  the  commencement,  were  selected  from 
the  wealthiest  of  the  citizens.  The  fortune  necessaiy  for  admission  into  the  first 
class  was,  as  we  have  seen,  at  least  100,000  asses — the  equestrian  fortune  was 
probably  at  least  125,000,  which  placed  the  holder  among  the  Classici]  but  we 
must  not  suppose  the  400,000  sesterces^sl  ,600,000  asses,  which  was  the  Census 
Equester  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  could  have  been  required  in  the 
infancy  of  the  state. 

Equus  Publicus, — Each  of  the  Equites,  In  the  dghteen  Centuriae,  received 
from  the  public  treasury  a  sum  of  10,000  asses  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  (aes 
equestre,}  and  hence  the  phrases  equo  publico  merere,  equum  publicum  assig- 
nare ;  he  was  farther  allowed  an  annual  sum  of  2000  asses  for  its  maintenance, 
{aes  Tiordearium ;)  the  sum  necessary  for  the  latter  purpose  b^g  rsused  by  a 
tax  paid  by  unmarried  women  and  orphans,  who  seem  to  have  been  exempt  from 
ordinary  imposts.^  It  seems  probable  that  when  an  Eques  ceased  to  serve,  either 
in  consequence  of  the  regular  period  having  expired,  or  from  some  other  canse, 
he  was  required  to  refund  the  10,000  asses  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  his 
horse,  but  this  is  not  certain.^ 

Period  of  Service.-^Durmg  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of  the  republic,  the 
period  of  service  required  from  an  Eques  was  ten  years,  after  which  he  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  take  the  field,  but  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  give  up  his  pubHc 
horse  and  retire  from  the  Centuriae  of  the  Equites.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  this  retirement  was  compulsory ;  on  the  contrary,  those  who  had  obtained 
a  place  in  the  Senate,  and  were  far  advanced  in  life,  sometunes  retained  their 
Equus  Publicus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  censors  M.  Livius  Salinator  and  C.  Claudius 

1  Ury.  L  13.    Dionys  II.  13.    Varro  L.L.  Y.  $  91.    Flat.  Bona.  13.  2& 

2  Paul.  DIac.  a  v.  Celeres^  p.  5.5. 

5  Liv.  L  36.  who,  howerer,  makes  the  number  1800. 

4  Liv.  I.  36.  43.    Cic  de  B.  II.  90.  as  Interpreted  by  Zumpt 

6  LiT.  L  43.    Panl.  DUo  b.t.  Equestre  aes,  p.  81.    Cic.  de  R.  II  20.    Gains  lY.  3  27. 
6  See  Becker,  p.  354. 
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Nero,  B.C.  204,  and  indeed  at  one  time  all  senators  most  hare  been  included  in 
the  Centariae  Eqtdtmn.  In  the  age  of  Cicero,  however,  these  Centuriae  were 
composed  of  yonng  men  exdnsively.^ 

Choosing  of  the  Equites  —The  Eqnites,  we  are  told  by  Dionjsios,  (II.  13,) 
were  originallj  selected  by  the  Coriae.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Servian 
constitation,  the  daty  would  devolve  upon  the  magistrate  who  presided  over  the 
Census^  and  hence  first  upon  the  kings,  afterward  apon  the  consuls,  and  from 
the  year  B.C.  443  on  the  oensors. '  Once  in  five  years  the  censors  made  a  strict 
and  solemn  review  of  the  £quitefl,  (equitatum  recognoscere — recensere — ceiisum 
eqidtum  agere^  '  who  passed  before  them  on  foot,  in  single  file,  each  leading  his 
horse  forward  as  his  name  was  called  over  by  the  public  crier.  Those  who  were 
approTed  of  were  desired  to  pass  on,  (traducere  equum — tradiic  equum^)  ^  those 
whose  horse  and  equipments  were  in  bad  order,  or  who,  from  any  other  cause, 
were  deemed  unworthy,  the  censor  removed  from  the  body,  (equum  equiti 
adimere^  by  pronouncing  the  words  Vende  equum.^  After  the  roU  was  purified, 
the  vacancies  were  filled  up  from  those  who  possessed  the  necessary  qualification, 
and  no  change  took  place  until  new  censors  entered  upon  office. 

Equitum  Transvectio. — ^Altogether  difierent  from  the  solemn  review  by  the 
censors  (equitum  probaiio  s.  recognitio — iicKiav  tvivxv^^fti)  was  the  procession 
called  Equitum  Transvectio^  which  took  place  annually  on  the  Ides  of  July,  in 
commemoration  of  the  {ud  afforded  to  the  Boman  arms,  at  the  battle  of  the  lake 
R^^us,  by  the  twin  brethren  Castor  and  Pollux.  On  the  day  named,  the 
Equites,  mounted  on  their  steeds  and  dressed  in  their  robes  of  state,  (traheati^ 
rode  from  the  temple  of  Honos,  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  (see  above  p.  34,) 
through  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  passing  on  theur  way  the  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri  (see  above  p.  18.)  This  practice  was  first  introduced  by  Q.  Fabins 
Maximns  Bulllanus  when  censor,  B.C.  304 — Ah  eodem  institutum  dicitur  ut 
equites  Idibus  QuintUibus  transveherentur — Hie  primus  insiituit  uti  Equites 
Romani  Idibus  QuintUibus  ah  aede  Honoris  equis  insidentes  in  CapitoUum 
transirent.^ 

The  Recognitio  and  the  Transvectio  of  the  Equites  had  both  fallen  into  disuse 
before  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  but  were  revived,  and,  apparently,  to  a  certain 
degree,  combined  by  Augustus.  ^ 

Equites  equo  privato. — The  eighteen  Centuriae  Equitum,  whose  constitution 
we  have  described  above,  were  the  only  body  of  cavalry  in  the  state  until  the 
year  B.C.  403,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  reverses  sustained  by  the  army 
before  Yeii,  and  the  intestine  disorders  which  distracted  the  city,  the  Senate  were 
thrown  into  great  perplexity.  On  this  emergency,  a  number  of  persons  possessed 
of  equestrian  fortune,  but  who  had  not  been  chosen  into  the  eighteen  Centuriae, 
came  forward  and  offered  to  serve  as  cavalry  without  receiving  a  horse  from  the 
state,  or  the  usual  allowance  for  its  maintenance.  ^  Their  proposal  was  eagerly 
accepted.  In  this  way  a  body  of  Equites  arose,  who  received  larger  pay  than 
the  infiwtry,  and  whose  period  of  military  service  was  limited  to  ten  years,  but 
who  received  neither  aes  equestre  nor  aes  hordearium,  and  who  were  not  admitted 
into  the  eighteen  Centuriae  Equitum. 

1  lAv.  XXIX.  37.    Cia  de  B.  IV.  2.  and  remarks  of  Zampt.    Q  Cie.  de  pet.  eons.  S. 

2  See  article  Cetuores  in  the  chapter  on  the  Roman  Magistrates. 
S  Llv.  XXIX.  37.  XXXIX.  44  XLIIL  16. 

4  Clc.  pro  Claent.  48.    YaL  Max.  IV.  i.  10. 

5  Ur.  XXIX.  87.    YaL  Max.  IL  ix.  ft 

6  Dlonys.  VL  13.    LW.  IX.  46.    YaL  Max.  IL  il.  9.    AureL  Vict,  de  Tiris  ill.  3S. 

7  Snet.  OeUT.  38. 

9  Lir.  Y.  7.  eguis  se  raw  ittpetidiafaeturosprcmitiunt. 
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U  mast  be  remarked  that  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  aithongh  the 
eighteen  Centnriae  were  still  kept  np  as  a  political  body,  the  cavahy  of  the 
Roman  armies  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  persons  not  citizens,  and  hence 
the  Equites  equis  privatis  roust  have  gradually  disappeared.  These  changes 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  body,  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Ordo  Eqnester. — As  Rome  rose  and  prospered,  the  number  of  those  who 
possessed  the  Equestrian  fortune  must  have  greatly  exceeded  the  demands  of  the 
armies ;  and  when  the  cavalry  was  composed  chiefly  of  allies  and  auxiliaries,  a 
class  of  rich  men  was  rapidly  formed,  who  were  not  senators,  and  not  ambitious 
of  public  distinction,  but  who  sought  to  employ  their  time  and  increase  their 
means  by  embarking  in  mercantile  enterprises.  We  hear  of  such  for  the  first 
time  as  government  contractors  during  the  course  of  the  second  I*unic  war;^  and 
when  the  dominion  of  the  republic  was  extended  over  Sicily,  Greece,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  they  found  ample  occupation  in  farming  the  public  revenues,  and  accumu- 
lated vast  wealth.  This  body  of  monied  men  necessarily  exercised  great  uiflnence, 
and  held  an  intermediate  but  ill-defined  position  between  the  nobility  and  the 
humbler  portion  of  the  community.  Hence,  when  the  struggles  between  the 
OpHmateA  and  the  Populares  became  fi-eq^ent  and  violent,  the  democratic  party 
perceived  how  much  they  might  gain  by  securing  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
great  capitalists  and  their  retainers,  and  this  object  they  effected  by  the  bold 
measm-e  of  C.  Gracchus,  who,  in  B.C.  122  carried  the  Lex  Sempronia  Itidiciaria^ 
in  terms  of  which  the  Indicia,  that  is,  the  right  of  acting  as  jurors  upon  criminal 
trials,  which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  senators  exclusively,  was  trans- 
ferred to  those  possessed  of  the  Censfis  Equester,  i.e.  400,000  sesterces.  In 
this  manner  a  definite  form  was  given  to  the  body— now,  for  the  first  time, 
called  Ordo  Eqitester,^  in  contradistinction  to  Ordo  Senatoritts;  and  all 
necessary  connection  between  the  term  Equites  and  the  idea  of  military  service 
ceased.  The  Senate,  however,  did  not  tamely  resign  the  privilege  which  they 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  for  half  a  century  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Sem- 
pronia, the  battle  of  the  Indicia  was  fought  again  and  again  with  varying  success, 
and  a  constant  feeling  of  irritation  was  kept  up  between  the  contending  parties.  To 
remove  this,  and  to  bring  about  a  hearty  good  understanding  between  the  Senate 
and  the  Equestrian  Order,  was  the  great  object  of  Cicero's  policy,  who  saw  dearly 
that  in  this  way  only  could  the  assaults  of  the  democracy  be  repelled.  This  object 
he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  for  a  time,  at  the  period  of  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
which  spread  dismay  among  all  who  had  any  thing  to  lose.  But  the  alliance 
proved  short-lived,  and  the  majority  of  the  Ordo  Equester  threw  themselves 
into  the  scale  of  Cassar  and  the  Populares.  Pliny,  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  the  thirty-thurd  book  of  his  Naturalis  Historia,  communicates  much 
information  with  regard  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Equestrian  order ;  but, 
as  too  common  with  that  author,  the  materials  are  thrown  together  at  random, 
and  the  statements,  on  many  points,  irreconcileable.  The  flowing  sentences 
from  the  second  chapter  seem  to  be  distinct  and  trust-worthy : — ludicum  autem 
appellaiione  separari  eum  ordinem  primi  omnium  instituere  Gracchi  discordi 
popularitate  in  contumeliam  Senatus,  mox  ea  dehellata,  auctoritas  nominis 
vario  seditionum  eventu  circa  publicanos  suhstitit:  et  aliquamdiu  tertiae  vires 
publicani  fuere.    Marcus  Cicero  demum  stabilivit  equestre  nomen  in  considatv 

1  Liv.  XXIII.  48.  49. 

2  It  is  here  that  the  term  Ordo  Eqwf^ter  occurs  in  the  earlier  books  of  Livy,  e.g.  IX.  38. 
XXL  69.  XXIV.  18.  XXVI  36.  ;  but  the  historian  seems  to  have  adopted  the  phraseology  of 
his  own  day  isvithout  reference  to  the  period  when  it  was  first  introduced.  We  shall  nave 
occasion  shortly  to  notice  a  similar  prolepsis  in  regard  to  what  were  called  EfuUet  ilhutreB. 
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mo,  d  senatum  conc^iansy  ex  eo  se  ordine  pro/ectum  esse  eelehransy  eiusque 
vires  peculiari  papularitate  quaerens.  Ah  Hlo  tempore  plane  hoc  tertium 
corpus  in  repubUca  factum  est^  coepitque  adiid  Senatui  Poptdoque  Romano  et 
Eqttester  Ordo. 

lBsiffBia«f  the  Bqnltes. — ^The  ontward  markB  of  distinction  enjoyed  by 
the  Eqnites  and  tiie  Ordo  Eqnester  were  the  following : — 

1.  Annulus  aurei».— We  find  that  golden  riDgs  were  worn  bj  senators  at 
all  events  as  earlj  as  B.C.  321 ;  for  we  are  told  by  Livy,  that  among  other 
demonstrations  of  pablio  grief,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  disaster  at  the 
Caadine  forks — lati  clavi^  atmuli  aurei  positu  Daring  the  second  Pmiic  war, 
we  know  that  they  were  worn  not  only  by  senators,  their  wives  and  children, 
bat  also  by  Equites  equo  publico;  since  it  is  to  these  that  the  historian  most 
refer  when  he  informs  ns  that  when  Mago  exhibited  to  the  Carthaginian  Senate 
the  three  modii  of  golden  rings  taken  from  the  slain  at  Cannae — adiecit  deinde 
verbis^  quo  matoris  cladis  indicium  esset,  neminemy  nisi  equitem^  atque  eorum 
ipsorum  primores^  id  gerere  insigne.  According  to  Pliny,  who  enters  into  many 
details  npon  the  subject  of  rings,  the  greater  namber  of  the  members  of  the 
eqoestrian  order,  who  acted  as  jorors,  wore,  even  in  the  time  of  Angostos,  an  iron 
ring  only — motor  pars  iudicum  inferreo  anntdojuit — from  which  we  condade 
that,  after  the  age  of  Angostos,  the  costom  or  right  of  wearing  the  annulus 
aureus  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Ordo  Equesier,^ 

2.  Angustus  davus. — While  Senators  and  Equites  eqno  publico  had  alike  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  golden  ring,  senators  alone  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  tonic 
with  a  broad  verti^  stripe  of  parple  (laius  clavus)  in  front,  the  garment  being 
hence  called  Tunica  Laticlaviay  while  the  tonic  of  the  Equites  was  distingoishea 
by  a  narrow  stripe,  and  hence  called  Tunica  AngusHclavia.  At  what  period  the 
practice  was  first  introduced  we  cannot  tell,  since  it  is  seldom  alluded  to  in  the 
dassics,  and  only  by  writers  of  Uie  imperial  times. '  We  learn  fix>m  Dion  Cassius 
that  wb^  the  S^te,  as  a  mark  of  sorrow,  changed  their  dress,  (mutavit  vestem^) 
this  consisted  in  laying  aside  their  official  garb,  i.e.  the  Laticlaviay  and  assuming 
that  of  the  Equites,  i.e.  the  AngusHclavia^  while  the  magistrates  threw  ofi^  their 
parple  edged  cloak,  (Toga  praetexta^)  and  appeared  in  the  mantle  of  ordinary 
senators.  We  hear  also  of  a  change  of  dress  under  similar  circumstances  upon 
the  part  of  the  Equites  and  the  populace ;  the  former  woold,  therefore,  probably 
appear  in  a  plain  tunic,  while  the  latter  would  disfigore  themselves  with  dust 
and  ashes,  and  so  appear  sordidati.^ 

8.  Quaiuordecim  Ordines. — In  B.C.  67,  L.  Rosdos  Otho,  at  that  time  tribone 
of  the  Plebs,  passed  a  new  law,  {Lex  Roscia  theatraUsy)  or,  perhaps,  rather 
revived  an  obsolete  enactment,  (see  Liv.  I.  35,)  in  terms  of  which,  fourteen 
rows  of  seats  in  the  theatre,  immediately  behind  those  occupied  by  the  senators, 
were  appropriated  to  the  Ordo  Equester — a  measure  so  unpopular  that  it  led  to  a 
riot,  which  was  quelled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.^  From  this  time  forward,  the 
phrases — sedere  in  quaiuordecim  ordimbus — in  equite  spectare — in  equestribus 
sedere — sedere  in  pulvino  equestri — are  used  to  indicate  a  member  of  the 
equestrian  order ;  and  the  classics  are  full  of  allusions  to  Boscius  and  his  law. ' 
THob  ordinance,  it  must  be  observed,  extended  to  the  theatre  alone,  and  did  not 

1  LiT.  IX.  7.  eomp.  4fi.  XXIII 12.  XX VL  sa    Plin.  H.N.  XXXIIL  1.  2. 
SOTid.  Tritt  IV.  x.  3&.    Suet  OctoT.  73.    Lamprld.  Alex.  Sev.  27.  comp.  Plla  H.N. 
XXXIIL  1. 
>  Dion  Casg.  XXXVIII.  14.  XL.  46.  LVL  81. 

4  Ut.  Epit.  XCIX.    Cio.  pro  Murea  19.  Fhllipp.  II.  18.    Plin.  H.N.  VII.  3a    Flat  Cle.  !3^ 

5  Hor.  Epod.  IV.  16.  Juv.  8.  lU.  153.    Tacit.  Ann.  XV.  3X 
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embrace  the  Circus,  in  which  places  were  not  set  apart  for  the  Senate  and  the 
equestrian  order  until  the  reign  of  Augustus,^  whose  regulations  upon  this  point 
were  modified  and  made  more  complete  hy  subsequent  emperors.^ 

Equestrian  Order  nnder  the  JBmperors. — By  the  Lex  ludiciaria  of  C. 
Gracchus  all  persons  possessing  property  to  the  value  of  400,000  sesterces 
became,  ipso  facto,  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  hence,  at  a  very  early 
period,  the  body  was  inundated  with  liberated  slaves  and  persons,  who,  by 
disreputable  means,  had  acquired  the  requisite  sum.  This  evil  was  already 
strongly  felt  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  sought,  in  some  degree,  to  obviate  it 
by  intivoducing  a  new  division  among  the  Equites  themselves,  and  instituting,  as 
it  were,  an  upper  dass.  With  this  intention,  he  set  apart,  under  the  name  of 
Equites  Ultistres,  (sometimes  called  also  Equites  splendidi^)  those  who  were  of 
distinguished  descent,  and  who  possessed  a  fortune  amounting  to  the  qualification 
for  a  senator.  These  he  regarded  as  forming  a  sort  of  nursery  for  the  Senate, 
(seminarium  senatus ;)  upon  these,  while  stiU  youths,  he  bestowed  the  inferior 
offices  of  state,  and  permitted  them  to  wear,  by  anticipation,  the  Tunica  Lati' 
clavia.  To  this  class  Ovid  belonged,  and,  as  be  tells  us  himself,  when  he  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  political  distinction,  and  retired  into  private  life,  he  was 
obliged  to  exchange  the  broad  for  the  narrow  stripe — clavi  mensura  coacta 
est.  * 

The  Equites  equo  publico  having  long  ceased  to  be  the  cavalry  of  the  armies, 
would  have  naturally  disappeared  along  with  the  Classes  and  Centuriae  with 
which  they  were  politically  connected,  but  Augustus  revived  them ;  and  while 
a  portion  of  the  Equites  illustres  were  regarded  as  the  stock  from  which 
the  future  legislators  and  civH  magistrates  were  to  spring,  another  portion, 
consisting  of  those  who  aimed  at  notary  distinction,  were  sent  out  as  cadets 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  chief  generals,  and  appointed  to  subordinate 
commands,  so  as  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession.  This  kind 
of  service  was  termed  MiUHa  Equestris  or  SHpendia  spkndidae  militiae ;  and 
the  individuals  thus  employed  formed  a  select  corps,  the  head  of  which  was 
styled  Princeps  luventutis.  This,  however,  was  merely  a  restoration  of  an 
ancient  term ;  for  under  the  republic  the  Equites,  as  a  body,  were  sometimes 
distinguished  as  Principes  luventutis  (Liv.  XLII.  61.)  Now,  however,  the  title 
of  Princeps  luventutis  was,  in  the  first  instance,  restricted  to  two  individuals. 
Gains  and  Lucius  Caesar,  the  grandsons  of  the  emperor ;  and  fix>m  this  time 
forward  it  was  generally  bestowed  upon  the  heir  to  the  imperial  dignity,  or  on  one 
closely  connected  with  the  imperial  family.  Thus,  it  was  borne  by  Nero  fix>m  the 
time  of  his  adoption  by  Claudius,  by  Titus,  by  Domitian,  without  any  other  title 
until  the  death  of  his  brother,  by  Commodus,  and  by  many  others. 

In  reference  to  the  remark  in  note  p.  74.  we  have  to  observe  that  Livy  makes 
use  of  the  phrase  Equites  illustres  when  treating  of  the  period  of  the  second 
Punic  war  (XXX.  18.)  We  may  readily  understand,  however,  that  the  historian 
employed  an  expression  with  which  he  himself  was  familiar  to  denote  what  was 
then  the  higher  dass  of  Equites,  viz.,  the  Equites  equo  publico^  without  paying 
regard  to  the  fact,  that  the  designation  did  not  exist  as  a  technical  term  at  the 
epoch  to  which  his  narrative  refers. 

Although  we  shall  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  the  const!- 

1  Dion  CasB.  LV  22.  LX.  7.  LXI.  16. 

3  Tacit.  Ann.  XV.  32.    Plin.  H.N.  VIII.  7.    Suet  Cland.  21.  Ner.  11.  Dom.  8. 

9  Ovid.  Trlst  IV.  x  35. 
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tntion  and  duties  of  what  may  be  denominated  the  Great  Council  of  State,  we 
cannot  conclude  the  present  notices  of  the  orders  and  divisions  of  the  body  politic 
from  the  earliest  times  without  saying  a  few  words  upon  the — 

OrigiM  ef  the  Senate. — The  Seriatus  was  a  deliberative  body,  the  members 
of  which  (Senatores)  held  their  office  for  life,  established  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  kings  and  supporting  their  authority.^  The  name  is  manifestly 
connected  with  the  word  Senex,  and  indicates  that  those  only  were  admitted 
into  the  body  whose  wisdom  had  been  matured  by  age  and  long  experience. 
The  title  of  respect  by  which  the  members  were  usually  designated  was  Patres^ 
i.e.  Fathers  of  the  State ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Livy  and  those 
writers  who  treat  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  constitution,  employ  the  word  Patres 
to  denote  not  only  the  senators,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  Patricians,  the  words 
Patres  and  Patricii  being  used,  in  many  cases,  as  absolutely  synonymous. 

Eavty  Htoterr  ef  the  Senate. — ^It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  Romulus  chose  a 
Senate  consisting  of  one  hundred  members.  ^  The  prevailing  tradition  declared 
farther  that  one  hundred  additional  members  were  added  when  an  union  was 
formed  with  Titus  Tatius  and  the  Sabmes ;  but  some  writers  maintained  that 
the  augmented  Senate  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  while  Livy 
takes  no  notice  of  any  increase  upon  this  occasion,  but  represents  the  Senate  as 
consisting  of  one  hundred  only  at  the  death  of  Romulus.  Finally,  Tarquinius 
Priscus  increased  the  number  to  three  himdred,  adding  one  hundred  ijf  we  suppose 
that  there  were  two  hundred  previously,  doubling  the  body  if  we  suppose  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  have  been  the  former  complement.'  We  are  farther  told, 
that  the  senators  added  by  Tarqumius  were  styled  Patres  Minorum  Gentium^ 
in  contradistinction  to  the  original  senators,  who  were  now  termed  Patres  Mai- 
orum  Gentium^  names  which  clearly  point  to  a  belief  that  Tarquinius  increased 
the  number  of  the  Patricians  by  the  incorporation  of  new  Gentes  with  the  old 
houses,  and  that  the  new  senators  were  selected  from  the  new  Gentes.  ^  If  we 
suppose  the  original  one  hundred  senators  of  Romulus  to  have  been  Ramnes,  the 
one  hundred  of  Tatius  to  have  been  Titles^  then  the  one  hundred  of  Tarquinius, 
who  was  from  Etruria,  would  be  Luceres^  and  thus,  the  three  elements,  of  which 
the  Populus  Romantis  was  composed,  would  have  been  equally  represented  in 
the  Senate ;  but  this  hypothesis,  although  ingenious,  attractive,  and,  at  first 
nght,  plausible,  is  encumbered  by  many  serious  and  ahnost  insurmountable 
difficulties. 

The  number  of  three  hundred,  m  whatever  manner  made  up,  seems  long  to  have 
remained  the  standard.  We  are  expressly  told,  that  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  Senate  had  been  so  reduced  in  numbers  by  his  cruelty, 
that  it  became  necessary  for  one  of  the  first  consuls,  Brutus  or  Valerius,  to  select 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  new  members,  in  order  to  make  up  the  proper 
amount  of  three  hundred  (ut  expleret  numerum  senatorum  COG.)  These,  according 
to  Livy,  were  taken  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Equites,  (primoribus 
eqtiestris  gradus  lectis,)  and  therefore  must  have  been  in  part  Plebeians,  and 
these  Plebeian  senators  were  styled  Comcriptl,  as  being  enrolled  along  with  the 
other  senators,  to  whom,  as  Patricians,  the  title  Patres  properly  belonged.  Hence, 
the  united  body  was  at  first  described  as  Patres  et  ConscripH^  from  which  arose 

]  Cia  de  R.  IL  a 

S  Uv.  L  8.  Dionys.  IL  12.  Flat.  Rom.  13.  Fest.  s.v.  Senatores,  p.  339.  Dlonys.  IL  47. 
Flat.  Rom.  2a  but  comp.  Flut  Num.  2. 

SLir.  L35.    Dionys.  III.  67.    Cic.  de  R.  IL  SO.    Schol.  Bob.  in  Clc.  pro  Scauro. 

*  Tacltas  (Ann.  XL  26.)  ascribes  the  institation  uf  the  Minore*  Gentes  to  Brutus  the  first 
consul 
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the  title  of  Patres  Conscripti^  employed  almost  invariablj,  in  later  times,  in 
addressing  the  Senate,  after  the  distinction  indicated  by  the  terms  had  long  since 
disappeared  and  been  forgotten.  ^ 

IVom  this  time  forward  we  have  no  definite  information  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  senators.  We  are  told  by  Appian  that  Sulla,  in  order  to  recmit  the 
ranks  of  the  Senate,  wliich  had  been  greatly  diminished  during  the  civil  war, 
added  three  hundred  chosen  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Equestrian  order, 
and  we  have  direct  evidence  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  number  must  have 
been  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen.  ^  Julius  Caesar,  when  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time,  (B.C.  45.)  admitted  a  CTOwd  of  unworthy  persons,  by  whom  the 
number  wajs  swelled  to  nine  hundred ;  and  when  Augustus  was  censor  along 
with  Agrippa  (B.C.  28.)  there  were  one  thousand.* 

1  LiT.  II  1.  Dionys.  Y.  13.  Plat.  FopL  II.  Rom.  13.  Q.R.  5&  Fest  s.t.  Qxd  Pairet^  p. 
254.  Paul.  Diac.  8.T.  AUecti^  p.  7.  8.y.  Corucriptit  p.  41.  Unless  we  suppose  that  Plebeians 
gained  admission  at  this  time,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  Plebeians 
are  found  in  the  Senate  ( Liv.  V.  12. )  before  they  were  entitled  to  bold  any  of  tiiose  offices 
which  necessarily  gave  aamission  to  the  body. 

Livy  applies  the  term  Conscripti  to  the  whole  of  the  new  senators,  without  anj  special 
reference  to  Plebeians ;  but  the  explanation  given  above  is  not  only  natural  in  itseu,  but  ia 
fully  borne  out  by  tlie  words  of  Festus  and  Paulus  Diaconus. 

S  Appifln.  B.C.  I.  100.    Cic.  ad  Att  I  14.  comp.  Orat  post.  red.  in  Sen.  10. 

S  Dion  Cass.  XLIU  47.  LIL  42.    Suet  Oct.  35. 
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ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ROMAN  CONSTITUTION  AND 
THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  PERSONS  WHO 
FORMED  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


The  Roman  State,  regarded  as  a  body  of  men  politically  organised  and  in 
occapation  of  a  certain  territory,  was,  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  history  or 
tradition  extend,  regulated  and  controlled  by  three  powers,  distinct  from,  but 
not  independent  of,  each  other.    These  were — 

1.  The  voice  of  the  citizens  {Cives)  who  formed  the  Popvlus  Romanus^  as 
expressed  in  their  constitutional  assemblies  (Comitia,) 

2.  The  magistrates  (Magistrattis.)  When  we  speak  of  the  regal  period,  we 
may  say,  the  one  supreme  magistrate — the  King  (Rex,) 

3.  The  Senate  (Senatus)  or  great  council  of  state. 

1.  Gives. — ^The  voice  of  the  Gives  or  Populus  RomamtSy  as  expressed  in 
their  Comitia,  was,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Roman  constitution,  absolutely 
supreme.  To  them  belonged  the  Summum  Imperium,  and  all  power  whatso- 
ever emanated  from  them  either  directly  or  Indirectly.  The  chief  points  in 
which  the  citizens  exercised  their  power  directly  were — (1.)  In  the  enacting  and 
repealing  of  laws  (leges  scribere,)  (2.)  In  the  election  of  magistrates  (magistratus 
creare,)  (3.)  In  the  declaration  of  war,  (helium  indicere,)  and  the  condusion  of 
peace,  (pacem  facere^)  to  which  we  may  add — (4.)  In  decidmg,  as  a  court  of 
last  appeal,  all  matters  affecting  the  life,  personal  freedom,  or  permanent  political 
privileges  of  one  of  their  own  body  (de  capite  dvis  Romani  iudicare.)  We 
may  observe  that  (3)  and  (4)  are  in  reality  included  in  (1)  ;  for  all  questions 
concerning  a  declaration  of  war  and  the  ratification  of  a  peace,  as  well  as  those 
which  involved  the  criminal  impeachment  of  a  citizen,  were  submitted  to  the 
people  in  the  form  of  proposed  laws  (rogationes.} 

Such  were  the  powers  of  the  people,  as  recognised  in  the  best  period  of  their 
history,^  and  exercised  until  the  complete  establishment  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment under  Tiberius.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  these  rights  and 
privileges  were  folly  developed,  understood,  and  enforced  during  the  ruder 
ages  of  the  state,  when  they  must  have  reposed  much  more  upon  traditional 
usage  than  npon  written  laws,  and  when  the  amount  of  power  exerted  by  the 
kings,  although  controlled  by  public  opinion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  Greek 
communities  and  of  Arab  tribes,  must  have  depended  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  individual  monai'ch. 

1  See  especial];  Foljb.  VL  14. 
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It  must  be  ob8ei*ved,  moreover,  that  the  power  of  the  people,  as  exercised  in 
their  Comitia,  was  at  all  times  limited  bj  two  restrictions. 

a.  The  Comitia  could  not  meet  unless  smnmoned,  according  to  prescribed 
forms,  by  one  of  the  higher  magistrates. 

b.  In  so  far  as  the  passing  of  laws  was  concerned,  no  private  citizen  could  in 
these  assemblies  ori^nate  any  measure  whatsoever.  When  called  together,  they 
were  asked  (rogahantur)  to  agree  to  some  specific  proposal,  hence  termed 
generally  a  Rogalio^  and  this  they  could  absolutely  accept  or  absolutely  reject, 
but  they  could  neither  change  nor  modify  it. 

2.  Magistraiiis, — The  magistrates  formed  the  executive,  being  individuals 
chosen  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  citizens.  To  them  was  intrusted  the  duty  of 
administering  the  laws  and  carrying  into  efiect  the  orders  of  the  people.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a-half  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  there  was  one 
supreme  magistrate,  raised  far  above  all  othei'S,  who  retained  his  office  for  life, 
and  bore  the  title  of  Rex.  But  in  the  great  revolution  of  A.U.C.  244,  the 
reigning  king  was  dethroned,  the  office  abolished,  and,  instead  of  one  chief 
magistrate,  who  held  his  power  for  life,  two  magistrates,  called  Consules,  were 
chosen,  who  were  upon  an  equality  with  each  other,  and  whose  period  of  office 
was  limited  strictly  to  the  space  of  one  year.  By  degrees,  the  various  functions, 
discharged  originidly  by  the  king  alone  and  then  committed  to  the  consuls,  were 
distributed  among  a  number  of  other  magistrates,  new  offices  being  instituted 
trom  time  to  time. 

3.  Senatus. — The  Senate  was  a  council  of  state,  interposed,  as  it  were, 
between  the  people  and  the  magistrates.  Its  duty  was  to  advise,  although  it  could 
not  control,  the  former,  and  to  watch  over  and  guide  the  latter  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  To  the  Senate  was  committed  the  management  of 
the  public  money ;  and  it  discharged  many  most  important  functions  connected 
with  the  administration  of  public  affiedrs,  which  will  be  described  at  large  here- 
after. 

We  have  repeatedly  used  the  words  "  citizens^*  and  "  Roman  people"  in  the 
above  remarks,  and  before  prooeedmg  farther  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
constituted  a  Romaniis  dins.  For  this  purpose  we  must  consider  the  classifi- 
cation of  mankind  adopted  by  the  Romans,  in  so  far  as  political  and  social 
privileges  were  concerned. 

The  first  grand  division  was  into  (1.)  Freemen,  that  is,  persons  possessed  of 
personal  freedom,  (liberty)  and  (2.)  Slaves  (servu) 

Again,  free  men  might  be  either  persons  bom  free  (ingenui)  and  who  had 
never  been  in  slavery  to  a  Roman,  or  persons  who  had  once  been  slaves  but  had 
been  emancipated  (UberHni.) 

Omitting,  for  the  present,  the  consideration  of  Servi  and  Ltbertim,  who  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  section,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  Ingenui,  that 
is,  persons  free  and  free-bom,  and  who  had  never  been  in  slavery  to  a  Roman. 

Ingenui  might  be  either  (1.)  Bomani  Gives,  that  is,  members  of  the  Roman 
state,  or  (2.)  Peregrini,  that  is,  persons  not  members  of  the  Roman  state,  or 
(3.)  Latini,  a  class  who  occupied**  sort  of  intermediate  place  between  Bomani 
Cives  and  Peregrini. 

HOMANI  GIVES.      lUS  CIVITATIS.  ^    ^J  ^.    •    i  \- 

The  characteristic  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were  divided  into — 1.  Puhlica 
Lira.    2.    Privata  lura. 
The  PubUca  lura  were  comprehended  under  the  three  following  heads : — 
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1.  Iu8  Suffiraga,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  popular  assemblies. 

2.  Iu8  Honorum^  the  right  of  being  eligible  to  all  pablio  offices,  whether 
dvil,  military,  or  sacred. 

3.  Iu8  Pravocatioms^  the  right  of  appealing  from  the  magistrates  to  the 
Comitia  when  impeached  of  any  crime  involving  life,  personal  freedom,  or  a 
permanent  loss  of  political  and  social  privileges. 

'   The  Privata  Jura  were  comprehended  uider  two  heads : — 

1.  lus  Cannubu,  the  right  of  contracting  a  regular  marriage. 

2.  Jus  Commercii,  the  right  of  acquiring,  trai^erring,  and  holding  property 
of  all  kinda  aooording  to  the  Roman  laws. 

Any  one  who  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  these  rights  was  a  Cms  Optimo 
lure ;  and  these  rights,  taken  collectively,  constituted  the  £u$  CivUoHs  s.  Jim 
Cluiridum.'^ 

It  is  evident  fix>m  what  has  been  said  in  the  second  ch24>ter,  that,  in  the 
earUest  ages  of  the  state,  the  Patricians  alone  were  Cives  Optimo  lure.  The 
Plebeians  did  not  enjoy  the  lus  Suffragii  at  all  until  included  in  the  Classes 
of  Servius  Tullius.  The  lus  Provocationis  was  first  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  Lex  Valeria^  passed  B.C.  509,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings ; 
they  were  not  admitted  to  the  lus  Connubii  until  after  the  passing  of  the  jLer 
Canuleia  in  B.C.  445 ;  and  the  lus  Honorum  was  not  gained  without  many 
desperate  struggles,  which  were  not  brought  to  a  dose  until  B.C.  867,  when 
the  consulship  was  thrown  open  by  the  Lex  Licinia,  Within  a  few  years  from 
that  date,  in  B.C.  887)  the  last  civil  barrier  between  the  Patricians  and  the 
Bebeianswas  broken  down  by  the  admission  of  the  latter  to  the  Praetorship, 
and  in  B.C.  300,  the  Lex  Ogulnia  threw  open  the  priesthood  also.' 

Mode  of  acquiring  the  lus  Civitatis. — The  Jus  Cimtaiis^  or,  aa  it  is  very 
frequently  termed,  simpljb  Civitas^  was  acqmred  in  one  of  two  ways — 

1.  By  bkth.  2.  By  gift.  To  these  we  might  add,  3.  By  manumission, 
which  we  shall  discuss  under  the  head  of  slaves.  (C/iE  sit  civis  aut  natus  sit 
oportet  autfactns.)  * 

1.  Circs  (NatL) — ^The  child  of  two  persons  who  conld  contract  a  regular 
marriage,  (^iustum  matrimonium^  that  is,  who  had  reciprocally  the  lus  Con^ 
nubO,  was  by  birth  a  Roman  citizen,  provided  both  his  parents  possessed  the 
lus  Civitatis.  The  position  occupied  by  the  children  of  parents  who  could 
not  contract  a  regular  marriage,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  lus 
Connubii,  will  be  explained  fully  when  we  treat  of  the  law  of  marriage, 
(p.  250.) 

2.  €»▼«•  (Facti.) — ^Foreigners  (^peregrint)  might  receive  the  Civitas  as  a 
gift,  (dare  civitatem — donare  dvitate^  either  individmlly  or  as  members  of  a 
community.  The  power  of  conferring  this  gift,  at  the  period  when  the  Civitas 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  Patricians,  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  the  King, 
acting  with  the  consent  of  fhe  Comitia  Curiata ;  and  the  rapid  increase  of  Rome 
in  the  earliest  epoch,  must  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  the  liberality  with 
which  this  gift  was  bestowed,  ^  numbers  having  been  received  freely  into  the 

1  A  distinctioD  was  drawn  by  the  lawyers  of  the  empire  between  the  Itu  Cmtatit  and  the 
hu  Qmtitium  ;  bat  it  is  UDcertaio,  and  of  no  practical  importance  in  so  fur  as  the  classical 
writers  are  concerned. 

S  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community,  although  unques* 
tionably  members  of  the  Roman  state,  and  entitled  to  the  appellation  nf  Cives,  were  not 
Cwes  Optimo  iure.  No  youth,  until  he  was  of  age  to  serve  in  the  army,  could  exercise  the 
suffrage;  and  Roman  women,  although  strictly  Citfet  Romanae,  were  under  no  circunv 
stances  admitted  to  the  Itu  Suffragii  nor  to  the  Jus  Honorum. 

3  QuintiL  L  O.  Y.  10.  5  63. 

*  JDionys.  L  9.    Li?.  iV.  4    Cic.  pra  fialb.  13. 
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ranks  of  the  Patrioians,  {per  cooptaiUmem  inpatres^')  when  the  parties  brought 
an  aooession  of  strength  to  the  oommnnitj.  One  of  the  most  notable  examples 
apon  record  was  the  admission  of  the  wbde  Gens  Claudia,  six  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings.  ^  As  the  power  of  Rome  extended,  the  privileges  oon- 
feired  by  dmtca^  became  more  rained,  were  sought  with  eagerness  and  obtained 
with  difficulty.  It  was  bestowed  chiefly  as  a  reward  for  fiuthful  and  efficient 
services,  sometimes  on  individuals,  and  occasionally  on  whole  communities ;  but 
during  the  more  flourishing  period  of  the  commonwealth,  an  express  law,  passed 
regnltt*ly  by  either  the  Tril^  or  the  Centuries,  was  indispensable  '  Towaitis  the 
dose  of  the  republic,  the  people  occasionally  delegated  this  power  to  some  of  their 
favourite  leaders,  such  as  Marius  and  Pompeius,  while  Sulla  and  Csesar,  when 
they  obtained  unconstitutional  supremacy,  exercised  it  freely,  and  apparently 
without  challenge ; '  but  this  was  after  the  privilege  had  become  less  valuable, 
in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  all  the  Italian  states  at  the  dose  of  the 
social  war.  Under  the  empire  the  power  was  assumed  by  the  prince,  and  at 
length  Caracalla  bestowed  the  Civitas  on  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Boman 
world. 

dvitm  slHe  8«  fiMfto*  OacvltM.— It  sometimes  happened  that  the  Civitas 
was  bestowed  upon  a  state,  with  a  limitation  excluding  the  lus  Suffragii,  and, 
as  a  necessaiy  consequence,  the  lus  Honorwn,  The  first  example  of  this  on 
record  was  the  honour  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Caere,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  received  and  hospitably  entertained  the  Vestal  Tlrgms  and  their 
Sctcra  at  the  time  when  Rome  was  captured  by  the  Gauls— -PWtho^  autem 
municipes  sine  suffragU  ittre  Caerites  essefactos  accepvmus,  concessumque  iUis 
ut  civitatis  R<mianae  honorem  quidem  capererU  sed  negotOs  tamen  atque 
oneribus  vacarent  pro  sacris  heUo  GalHco  receptis  ctistoditisque  ^ — and  a  similar 
distinction  was  granted  to  the  Acerrani,  B.C.  332. — Romani  facH  Acerrani 
lege  ab  L.  Papirio  praetore  lata  qua  civitas  sine  suffragio  data. ' 

Aemrli. — But  although  the  gift  of  the  Civitas  sine  Suffragio  was  a  high 
compliment  and  a  valuable  privilege  to  the  Caerites,  it  was,  of  course,  a  degra- 
dation for  a  civis  optima  iure  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  them, 
since  it  implied  the  loss  of  an  important  portion  of  his  rights.  Hence,  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  censors  mariced  their  displeasure  towards  a  dtizen,  was  by 
omitting  his  name  from  the  roll  of  the  Tribe  or  Century  to  which  he  bdonged 
and  entering  it  in  a  separate  register.  Those  who  in  this  manner  were  deprived 
of  the  lus  SuffragU  were  said  referri  in  tahulas  Caeritam;  and  Horace 
designates  men  of  small  worth  as  Caerite  cera  digni.  The  constitutional  name 
for  this  class  of  persons  was  Aerarii;  because,  although  reduced  to  an  inferior 
position,  they  were  still  bound  to  contribute,  as  tax-payers,  to  the  public  treasury. 
The  censors,  when  they  inflicted  this  penalty,  were  technically  said  referre 
aliquem  in  aerarios  s.  inter  aerarios  s.  in  numerum  aerariorum ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  reinstated  an  aerarius  in  his  former  position,  eximere  ex 
aerarOs.  • 

1  LIT.  IL  16.   Saet.  Tib.  I. 

a  Dionya  V.  40.    LW.  III.  2fi.  IV.  4.  VIII  11.    Cie  pro  Balb.  8.  9.  8.  8.  94. 

3  See  Cia  pro  Balb.  8.  30l  81.  and  indeed  the  whole  speecht  pro  Arch.  10.  ad  Fam. 
XIILS6.     DionCasa  XLL  84 

4  Aul.  Cell.  XYI.  13.    The  Schol.  Cruq.  on  Hor.  Epp.  I.  Ti.68.  gives  a  somewhat  different 
account    Compare  also  Ltv.  V.  50.  VIL  19. 

5  LiT.  VIII.  17. 

6  The  account  of  the  aerarii  fflven  above  seems  to  be  simple  and  rational ;  but  our  infor- 
mation on  this  topio  is  sadly  defective.    The  chief  authorities  are.  Pseud.  Ascon.  in  Cia 
divin.  in  Q.  C.  a    Schol.  Cruq.  in  Hor.  Epp.  L  tL  62.    Aul.  Cell.  XVL  13.  comp.  I.iv.  IV.  24 
XXIV.  18.    Cic.  pro  Clnent.  43.  de  Orat  66.    VaL  Max.  IL  ix  6.  7. 
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This  leads  us  to  consider  generaUj  the  Tarions  ways  in  which  the  dviUu 
might  be  forfeited  or  impaired. 

CSayvt*  Statas. — The  Caput  of  an  individnal,  in  the  legal  phraseology  of  the 
Komans,  denoted  his  personal  privileges  as  a  free  man,  as  a  member  of  a  family, 
and  as  the  possessor  of  certain  politicd  rights ;  his  Status  was  the  position  which 
he  oocapied  in  the  oommnnity  in  virtue  of  his  Caput,  Hence  the  expressions 
Crimen  CapUale — Judicium  Capitis — Poena  Capitalis  do  not  necessarily  imply 
a  charge,  a  trial,  or  a  penalty,  in  which  the  life  of  an  individual  was  at  stake, 
but  one  which  involved  the  forfeiture  or  abridgment  of  his  political  and  social 
rights.  Any  loss  of  this  nature  was  termed  JDeminutio  Capitis,  and  necessarily 
produced  Status  Permutatio, 

The  jurists  distinguished  three  degrees — 
^  1,  Deminutio  Capitis  maxima.    2.  Deminutio  Capitis  minor,    8.  Demi* 
nuHo  Capitis  minima,  ^ 

1.  Deiminutio  Capitis  maxima  consisted  in  the  loss  of  personal  freedom, 
which  imj^ed  the  loss  of  Civitas,  for  a  slave  had  no  Caput  and  no  Status,  A 
Koman  citizen  might  be  sold  into  slavery  for  various  offences  connected  with  mib*- 
tary  discipline — for  refusing  to  answer  to  his  name  when  the  consul  was  holding 
a  levy  ^--for  deserting  to  &e  enemy'-for  mutilating  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  become  incsq[Mible  of  serving^  Several  instances  occur  in  Boman  history  of 
Soman  citizens  being  formally  handed  over  by  the  Pater  Patratus  or  chief  of  the 
Fetiales  to  an  enemy,  (deditio  per /etiales,)  in  consequence  of  the  state  refusing 
to  ratify  the  engagements  whi(£  these  persons  had  formed,  or  because  they  had 
been  gnOty  of  some  breach  of  public  faith ;'  and  thus  the  community  at  large  were 
supposed  to  be  relieved  from  the  sanctity  of  the  obligation  (exsolvi  religione — 
ut  religione  sohatur  dmtas^)  '  A  citizen  might  &>  be  sold  into  slavery  for 
wiUnlly  avoiding  enrolment  in  the  censor^s  books,  in  order  to  escape  taxation ;  ^ 
and,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  an  insolvent  debtor  was  liable  to 
the  same  penalty,  ^  but  this  was  abrogated  by  the  Lex  PoeteUa, ' 

When  a  Boman  dtizen  was  solemnly  given  over  to  an  enemy  by  the  Pater 
Pairatus,  it  would  appear  that  he  for^ted  his  rights  iirecoverably ;  but  if  taken 
prisons  in  the  ordinary  course  of  war,  they  were  only  suspended.  So  long  as 
he  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  he  was  to  all  iotents  a  slave ;  but  if  he 
was  enabled  to  return  home,  in  consequence  of  release  or  escs^,  he  recovered 
his  StatuSf  by  what,  in  legal  language,  was  termed  Postliminium  or  Jus  Post" 
Urnxnii,  ^^ 

2,  Deminutio  Capitis  minor  implied  loss  of  the  Civitas,  or  at  least  of  the 
fun  Cifntas<,  without  loss  of  personal  freedom.  This  might  happen  in  various 
ways.  A  Boman  citizen  might,  in  order  to  gain  certain  advanta^ges,  become  a 
member  of  a  Colonia  Latina,  or  of  another  state,  in  which  cases  he  ceased,  ipso 
£M;to,  to  be  a  Boman  citizen,  and  enjoyed,  in  reference  to  Borne,  only  those 
rights  which  belonged  to  all  the  members  of  the  community  to  which  he  attached 
hmiself.  ^^    When  a  Boman  citizen  wished  to  escape  from  the  penalty  incmTed 

]  Our  great  anthority  here  is  Gaiai,  I  9  159— I6a  see  also  Ulplan.  Dig.  IV.  t.  U. 

9  Varro  ap.  Noa  ar.  Nebidones  et  Tenebrionett  p^  11<  ed.  OerL 

S  Ut.  Eptt.  LV. 

4  Val.  Max.  YI.  ill.  3.    Soet  Octav.  S4. 

t  e.g.  LiT.  Eplt  XV.  XXXVIII.  42.  Epit  LVI.     Val.  Max.  VI.  lii.  3.  VI.  vU  8.  VI  tI.  & 

0  Cio.  pro  Gaec.  34.  de  Oral  I.  4a 

7  Cle.  pro  Caee.  34.  eomp.  Llr.  L  44. 

8  Aal.  GeU.  XX.  L  47. 
9Ut.  VIILSS. 

K)  Clc.  Top.  8.  de  Oral  I  40.    Dig.  XLIX.  zt.  5. 
n  Cic.  pro  Balb.  1&  pro  Caee.  33. 
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by  conviction  in  a  criminal  trial  or  otherwise,  he  betook  himself  to  some  foreign 
oountrj,  in  which  case  he  was  said  mutare  solum — vertere  solum — ire  exsuLatum 
-^ire  in  6a»t7tu7n*^and  his  return  was  prevented  by  an  order  of  the  people^ 
prohibiting  him  from  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  {aquae  et  ignis  interdiction  so 
that  he  virtually  forfeited  all  his  political  privileges  as  a  Koman  citizen,  since 
he  could  have  no  opportunity  of  exercising  them ;  he  did  not  cease,  however,  to 
be  a  Roman  citizen,  unless  he  procured  admission  into  another  state ;  but  if  the 
interdiction  was  removed,  (ex  exsUio  revocare^  he  might  return  and  resume  his 
former  position.  Thus,  ExsUium  is  said  by  Cicero  to  be  unknown  in  Roman 
law  as  the  name  of  a  punishment — exsUium  enim  non  supplicium  estsed  per/u- 
gium  portusque  suppUcii^  nam  qui  volunt  poenam  aJiquam  svbterfugere  avt 
cakumtatem^  ib  solum  vertunt,  hoc  est^  sedem  ac  locum  mutant — ^and  so  far  it 
is  true  that  sentence  of  ExsiUum  was  never  passed ;  but  the  going  into  banish- 
ment was  a  voluntanr  act,  although  followed  up  by  measures  which  rendered 
absence  compulsory.  ^  Under  the  empire,  however,  two  forms  of  banishment,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  were  introduced,  and  because  common. 
These  were  Relegatio  and  Deportatio,  Rdegatio  consisted  in  simply  sending 
away  an  offender  from  Rome  to  some  place  more  or  less  distant,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  remain,  enjoying,  however,  personal  freedom,  and  retaining  his 
Civitas,  There  was  in  tliis  case  no  aquae  et  ignis  interdiciio,  and  hence, 
probably,  the  position  of  a  relegatus  was  nominally  better  than  that  of  an  exsid; 
for  Ovid,  when  speaking  of  £as  own  banishment  to  Tomi,  and  praiang  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor,  declares  (Trist.  Y.  xi.  21.) 

Ipse  relegati  non  exsulis  utitor  in  me 
Komine 

Deportatio,  on  the  other  hand,  although  it  did  not  reduce  the  criminal  to  the 
condition  of  a  slave,  was  accompanied  with  personal  restraint,  for  he  was  usually 
conveyed  to  one  of  the  small  rocky  islets  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  or  in  the  Aegean, 
winch  were  in  reality  state  prisons. 

3.  Deminutio  Capitis  minima  was  in  no  way  connected  with  Liberta^  or 
Civitas,  but  resulted  in  certain  cases  from  a  change  of  £unily  (mutatio  famUiae.) 
Thus,  a  citizen  who  was  his  own  master,  (sui  turn,)  if  adopted  into  another 
family,  became  subject  to  parental  authority  (patria  potestas,)  There  were  other 
procedures  which  involved  the  lowest  Deminutio  Capitis,  some  of  them  depending 
npon  mere  legal  fictions,  but  these  do  not  require  notice  here. 

Infamia, — Closely  connected  in  its  results,  but  not  identical  with  Capitis 
Deminutio  minor,  was  the  state  called  Infamia,  If  a  Roman  citizen  was  found 
guilty  of  a  crime  which  involved  personal  turpitude,  (turpi  iudicio  damnatus,) 
although  the  legal  penalty  might  be  only  a  pecuniary  fine,  such  as  theft, 
(furtum,^  wilfrd  fraud,  (dolus  malus,)  assault  or  libel,  (iniuria,)  of  an  aggra- 
vated description,  or  if  he  followed  any  disgraceful  occupation,  such  as  the 
profession  of  an  actor  or  of  a  gladiator,  he  became,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
Infamis,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  honourable  office — turpi  iudicio  damnati 
omni  honore  ac  dignitate  privantur  ^ — although  it  cannot  be  proved,  as  some 
celebrated  scholars  maintain,  that  he  forfeited  the  lu^  Suffragii, 

Ignominia,  again,  was  the  result  of  the  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  Censors, 
and  persons  who  incurred  their  censure  were  said  to  be  ignominia  notati.  This, 
in  certain  cases  involved  the  loss  of  the  lus  SuffragU;  but,  as  we  shall  explain 


1  Cie.  pro  Caeo.  34.    Orat.  pro  dom.  30. 
S  Cla  pro  Cluent.  42.  comp.  pro  SulL  31.  82: 
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fnllj  when  treating  of  the  office  of  Censor,  the  effects  produced  were  only  tem- 
porary, -while  in  the  case  of  Infamia  they  were  permanent. 

PEREORINI. 

The  tcnn  Peregrinus^  with  which  in  early  times  Hostis  (i.e.  stranger)  was 
synonymons,  embraced,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  every  one  possessed  of  personal 
freedom  who  was  not  a  Civis  Romanus, 

Generally,  however,  Peregrinus  was  not  applied  to  all  foreigners  indiscrimin- 
ately, bnt  to  those  persons  only,  who,  although  not  Cives^  were  connected  with 
Rome.  Thns,  during  that  period  of  the  republic  which  preceded  the.  organic 
changes  introduced  by  the  social  war,  the  term  comprehended — 

1.  All  the  free  ii^abitants  of  Italy  who  did  not  enjoy  Commerdum  and 
Connubium  with  Home. 

2.  All  the  free  subjects  of  Rome  in  the  provinces,  including  persons  belonging 
by  birth  to  foreign  states,  but  who  had  settled  in  the  dominions  of  Rome. 

3.  All  the  free  subjects  of  states  in  alliance  with  Rome. 

4.  All  Romans  who  had  either  temporarily  or  permanently  forfeited  the  CivUcu. 
Persons  who  belonged  to  states  at  war  with  Rome,  or  to  states  which  had  no 

leagne  or  connection  with  Rome,  were  not  properly  styled  Peregnni,  bnt  either 
Hostes^  or  Barbaric  as  the  case  might  be. 

After  the  termination  of  the  social  war,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  became 
Cives  Romania  and  the  term  Peregrini  was  confined  to  those  included  in  the 
last  three  of  the  above  classes. 

Peregrini  resident  at  Rome  were  incapable  of  exercising  any  political  frmctions, 
and,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  had  no  civil  rights.    Hence — 

1.  They  had  no  locus  standi  in  a  court  of  law,  and  could  be  heard  only  when 
represented  by  a  patronus^  under  whose  protection  they  had  placed  themselves, 
(cui  sese  appUctdssent^)  ^  like  the  Clients  of  the  early  ages,  who  appear  to  have 
occupied,  with  regard  to  the  Patricians,  a  position  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  that  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  Peregrini  stood  in  reference  to  the  citizens 
at  large.  But  although  formally  excluded  from  the  courts  in  their  own  person, 
Peregrini  had  no  difficulty,  during  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  republic  at  least, 
in  obtaining  redress  for  their  wrongs ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  a  judge 
(Pr€ietor  peregrinus)  and  a  court  of  commissioners  {Recuperatores)  were 
appointed  for  &e  special  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  those  suits  in  which 
their  interests  were  involved. 

2.  They  were  prohibited  from  wearing  the  Toga^  the  national  Roman  dress.  ' 
The  object  of  this  restriction  was  probably  to  prevent  foreigners  from  fraudulently 
intruding  themselves  into  the  assemblies  of  the  people  and  exercising  the 
franchise. ' 

3.  They  could  be  expelled  from  Rome  as  often  as  seemed  good  to  the  Senate 
or  people.  ^  The  object  of  this  rule  may  have  been  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
part  in  any  popular  commotions. 

Peregrini  dediticiiy  a  term  to  which  we  must  recur,  denoted  properly  the 
inhabitants  of  a  foreign  state,  who,  having  been  conquered  in  war,  surrendered 
at  discretion. 

Hospitium.    Hospes. — We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  a  bond  y^ 

1  Cie.  de  Ont.  L  39. 

3Plin.  Epp.  IV.  11. 

S  Dionirs.  vIIL  7'i.    Pint.  C.  Gracch.  12.    Appinn.  B.C.  L  23. 

4  Cie  de  Off  IIL  11.    Appian.  Lc 
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of  union  which  frequently  sabsisted  in  ancient  times  between  indiyidnals  belonging 
to  different  states,  and  which  is  so  often  allnded  to  in  the  classical  writers  that 
it  calls  for  explanation.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  especially  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  where  the  population  consisted  of  numerous  independent  tribes  con- 
stantly at  vai^ance  with  each  other,  every  stranger  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  as  likely  to  prove  an  enemy  or  a  spy,  and  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  personal  safety  of  a  traveller  was  not  endangered,  he  must  have  found  it 
difficult  to  supply  his  wants  or  procure  shelter,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all 
places  of  public  entertainment.  Hence,  it  became  common  for  a  person  who 
was  engaged  in  commerce,  or  any  other  occupation  which  might  compel  him  to 
visit  a  foreign  country,  to  form  previously  a  connection  with  a  citizen  of  that 
oountty,  who  might  be  ready  to  receive  him  as  a  friend  and  act  as  his  protector. 
Such  a  connection  was  always  strictly  reciprocal.  If  A  agreed  to  entertain 
and  protect  B  when  B  visited  A*s  country,  then  B  became  bound  to  entertain  A 
when  A  visited  B^s  country.  An  alliance  of  this  description  was  termed  Hospitiuniy 
the  parties  who  concluded  it  were  termed  Hospites  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
thus  the  word  Hospes  bore  a  double  signification,  denotmg,  according  to  circum- 
stances, either  an  entertainer  or  a  guest  The  obligations  imposed  by  the  cove- 
nant were  regarded  as  of  the  most  sacred  character,  and  any  treachery  practised 
by  one  of  the  parties  towards  the  other  (sacra  haspitii  temerare)  was  deemed 
sacrilege  of  the  worst  kind,  entailing  upon  the  perpetrator  the  direct  wrath  of 
Jupiter  Hospitalism  the  special  guardian  of  these  mutual  duties,  and  their  avenger 
when  violated.  One  of  the  parties  might,  however,  break  off  and  terminate  the 
,Ho8ptHum  by  a  solemn  and  public  renunciation,  (hospitium  renunciarej)  of 
which  we  have  a  curious  example  in  Liv.  XXY.  18. 

The  league  of  Hospitium,  when  once  formed,  was  hereditaiy,  descending  from 
father  to  son,  (^paiemum  hospitium,)  so  that  persons  might  be  hospites  who 
had  not  only  never  seen  each  other,  but  whose  ancestors,  for  generations,  might 
have  had  no  direct  intercourse.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion,  suspicion,  and 
fraud,  when  the  alliance  was  in  the  first  instance  condnded,  the  parties  inter- 
changed tokens,  by  which  they  or  their  descendants  might  recognise  each  other. 
This  token,  called  tessera  hospitalism  was  carefiilly  preserved ;  and  afi«r  any  lapse 
of  time  an  individual  claiming  the  rights  of  Hospitium  in  a  foreign  land,  sought 
out  his  Hospes  and  exhibited  his  tessera^  which,  if  found  correct,  entitled  him 
at  once  to  the  good  offices  which  he  required.  We  have  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  system  worked  presented  to  us  in  the  Foenulus  of 
Plautus,  where  a  Carthaginian  merchant,  Hanno  by  name,  arriving  at  Calydon 
in  ^tolia,  inquires  for  his  Hospes^  whom  he  had  never  seen — 

Verum  ego  hospitium  hie  habeo :  Anthidamae  filium 
Quaere :  commostra  si  novisti  Agorastodem. 

It  happens  that  Agorastocles,  the  person  sought,  is  actually  present,  and  upon 
his  making  himself  known,  the  following  dialogue  ensues :— • 

Hanno. — Si  ita  est,  tesseram 
Conferre  si  vis  hospitalem,  eccam,  attoli. 
AooR. — Agedum  hue  ostende :  est  par  probe :  nam  habeo  domi 
Han. — 0  mi  hospes,  salve  multum  f  nam  mihi  tuus  pater, 
Pater  tuus  ergo,  hospes  Anthidamas  fait : 
Haec  mihi  hospitalis  tessera  cam  illo  fdit. 
AooR. — Ergo  hie  apud  me  hospitium  tibi  praebebitur 
Kam  baud  repudio  hospitium.  ^ 

1  Flaut.  Foen.  V.  ii  83. 
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HospUlum  appean  to  have  been  origiDalljr  confined  to  indiyidoals,  and  to 
have  been  purely  a  private  compact  for  mutual  convenience ;  but  in  process  of 
time,  among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  became  common  for  a  state,  when 
it  desired  to  pay  a  marked  compliment  to  any  individual,  to  pass  a  resolution 
declaring  him  the  Hospes  of  the  whole  community.  Such  a  person  was  termed 
Haspes  PubUctu,  Thus,  CScero  tells  us  (In  Yerr.  IT.  65.)  that  the  Senate  of 
^rracnse  conferred  this  honour  on  his  cousin  Lucius — Decemunt  statim  tU  cum 
i,  fratre  hospitium  pubUce  Jieret^  and  again  (Pro  Balb.  18*)  .Gaditani  cum 
L.  ComeUo  hospUium  publice  fecerunt.  So  also  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  in 
their  speech  to  the  Roman  Senate,  (B.C.  189.  liv.  XXXVII.  54.)  explain  the 
position  in  which  they  stood  towards  £umenes  by  stating,  cum  quo  uno  mcuoimt 
regum  et  privatum  singulis^  et,  quod  magis  nos  movet,  publicum  civitati  nostrae 
hMpitium  est. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  Hospes  and  Hospitium  are  perpetnaDy 
employed  in  a  general  sense  by  the  best  writers,  the  former  denoting  a  stranger ^ 
or  a  guest,  or  an  entertainer^  the  latter  the  reception  or  tntertainment  of 
strangers  or  guests,  or  a  place  of  entertainment  or  shelter,  without  reference  to 
the  technical  meaning.    So  also  the  adjective  Hospitalism 

LATINI. 

It  is  well  known  that  towards  the  dose  of  the  ^gly  era,  Rome  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Latin  confederation ;  and  although  even  then  Connubium  did  not 
exist  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  states,  they  must  have  had  certain  reciprocal 
rights  and  privileges,  amounting  probably  to  Commercium.  After  Rome  had 
c^ued  to  be  recognised  as  the  h^  of  the  Latin  confederation,  and  an  unbroken 
eeries  of  wan  hSSi  removed  all  traces  of  ancient  friendship,  the  various  Latin 
towns  and  states,  as  they  one  by  one  fell  under  the  sway  of  Rome,  were  admitted 
into  iJliance  (recepti  in  societatem)  on  terms  which  differed  for  almost  every 
individual  community.  Hence,  during  the  more  flourishing  epoch  of  the  republic, 
the  term  Latini  is  employed  merely  to  describe  those  inhiuHtants  of  Latium  who 
were  not  Roman  citizens,  and  does  not  denote  any  uniform  standard  of  rights 
nor  any  definite  political  position..  But  after  the  whole  of  Italy  had  received  the 
Cimtas,  at  the  ck)se  of  the  social  war,  the  term  Latini  was  introduced  by  jurists 
to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  states  who  were  not  Roman  citizens,  but  who 
enjoyed  certain  privileges,  short  of  ^he  frdl  Cimtas,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
occupied  a  position  intermediate  between  Cives  and  Peregrini.  What  these 
privileges  were  is  a  question  wluch  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion ;  but  it 
Feems  probable  that  they  comprehended  the  lura  Privata,  that  is  the  lus 
Connvini  and  the  lus  Commercii,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lura  PuhUca. 

The  term  emj^oyed  to  designate  these  rights  was  lus  Latii  or  Latinitas^ 
(Oic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  12.)  or  simply  Latium,  for  Pliny  (H.N.  IIL  20.)  mentions 
certain  Alpme  tribes  as  Latio  donati 

The  lus  Latii  was  bestowed,  soon  after  the  social  war,  upon  all  the  Trans- 
padani,  and  by  Vespasian  upon  all  Spain  (Plin.  H.N.  UI.  4.) 

Closely  connected  with  the  subjects  which  we  have  been  discussing  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  is  the  political  position  of  those  towns  which  were  desig- 
nated respectivdy  by  the  terms  Coloniae — Municipia — Praefecturae,  and  these 
we  shall  consider  in  succession. 
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COLONIAE.  * 

Afi  the  Romans  gradaallj  extended  their  conquests  over  Italy,  each  state  which 
had  offered  a  determined  resistance  to  their  arms,  was,  when  subjugated,  generaUj 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  territory.  A  part  of  the  territory  thus  acquired 
was  usually  retained,  under  the  administration  of  the  Senate,  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  another  portion  was  frequently  divided  among  the  poorer  Roman 
citizens,  who  quitted  Rome,  established  themselves  in  the  chief  town  of  the 
conquered  country,  and  took  possession,  as  cultivators,  (whence  the  name  coUmu) 
of  the  land  assigned  to  them.  A  settlement  of  this  kind  was  called  a  Colonia^ 
and  these  being  spread  every  where  over  the  conquered  districts,  answered 
many  important  purposes.  Thej  served  to  keep  the  vanquished  races  in  check, 
and  were  in  reality  so  many  permanent  posts  of  occupation,  or,  as  Livy  and 
Cicero  term  them,  garrisons,  fortifications,  and  watch  towers  (jpraestdia — 
propugnacula — speculae.)  They,  at  the  same  time,  tended  to  diffuse  widely  the 
language,  laws  and  institutions  of  Rome,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  general 
amalgamation.  They  were  excellent  nurseries  for  hardy  and  well  trained 
soldiers,  and,  finally,  they  provided  an  outlet  for  the  more  needy  portion  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  population.  Indeed,  in  later  times,  after  Italy  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul  had  been  completely  subdued,  colonies  were  very  freqnenUy  formed  with 
no  other  object  than  to  miake  a  provision  for  a  poor  and  discontented  populace ; 
and  on  many  occasions,  when  there  was  no  newly  acquired  territoiy  available, 
a  portion  of  the  Ager  Pablicus^  or  land  which  was  the  property  of  the  state, 
was  given  up.  To  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  return  when  treating  of  the 
Agrarian  Laws. 

When  it  had  been  resolved  to  plant  a  colony,  (colonkim  deducere,^  a  law  was 
passed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  (ex  senaiua  consulto^^ 
fixing  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  set  apart,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to 
be  divided.  This  law  served  as  the  foundation  charter,  (formula^)  and  specified, 
among  other  matters,  the  burdens  to  be  borne  by  the  colonists,  and  especially  the 
contingent  of  troops  which  they  were  to  become  bound  to  furnish.  At  the  same 
time,  commissioners,  (curatores^)  two  or  more  in  number  {duumviri^  tmmmri 
agro  dando — coloniae  deducendae  agroque  dividundo^)  were  nominated  to  lead 
forth  the  settlers,  and'  to  make  all  the  arangements  necessaiy  for  canying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  law.  These  w^  generally  persons  of  high  standing; 
they  were  elected  by  the  people  in  the  ComiGa,  and  their  office  lasted  for  three  and 
sometimes  for  five  years, '  during  which  period  they  exercised  supreme  juris- 
diction. 

Those  who  were  desirous  to  join  the  settlement  were  invited  to  give  in  their 
names,  (dare  nomina,)  and  when  the  list  was  filled  up  and  all  the  preliminariea 
.arranged,  the  whole  body  marched  forth  in  military  array,  with  colours  flying, 
(sub  vexiUo^)  ^  to  take  possession  of  their  new  homes.  When  no  dty  or  fortifi^ 
place  already  existed  which  they  could  occupy,  a  new  town  was  founded  with 
all  the  solemnities  ah*eady  described ;  (p.  4 ;)  and  one  of  the  most  common 
devices  upon  colonial  coins  is  a  representation  of  the  founder  tracing  out  the 
walls  or  the  bopndaries  of  the  city  with  the  plough. 

1  Consult  SiGOitius,  De  Antiquo  lure  Italiae,  in  the  Thesaams  of  Graerius;  Hbtnb. 
Opttscnta,  Tom.  T.  p.  290.  Tom.  llL  p.  79;  Madtio,  De  coloniarum  P.R.  lure  et  conditione. 
In  his  Opuscula  Academica;  and  Rbim,  8.r.  Colonia,  in  the  Encyclopaedie  der  Alther- 
thumswissensrhafL 

2  Liv.  XXXIL  29.  XXXIV.  5a    Cic.  de  leg.  agr.  II;  11.  13. 
s  Cla  PhiL  IL  40.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  32. 
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Colonies,  in  so  far  as  their  political  privileges  were  concerned,  were  divided 
into  two  classes — 
1.  Coloniae  civium  Ronumorum,    2.  CoUmiae  Latinae, 

1.  Coloniae  civium  JRomanorum  consisted  exclnsivelj  of  Roman  dtizcDS 
(coloitt  ah  urbe  misst)  who  retained  all  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  colonies 
first  planted  were  of  this  description,  snch  as  Yelitrae  and  Lavici— Fobcu 
devicHa  Velitemus  ager  ademtus:  VelUras  coUmi  ah  urhe  missi  et  colonia 
deducta,  (Liv.  11. 81.)  Senatus  censuit  frequens  coloniam  Lavicos  deducendam: 
coloni  ah  urhe  mUle  et  quingenH  missi  hina  iugera  acceperunL  (Liv.  lY.  47.) 

The  Coloniae  Maritimae  belonged  to  this  class,  being  colonies  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  were  distinguished  only  bj  their  position  on  the  sea  coast,  and  bv 
some  peculiar  exemptions  which  the  inhabitants  (coloni  maritimt)  enjoyed  or 
daamed.  (Xiv.  XXVII.  38.  XXXYI.  3.)  Ostia,  Antinm,  Anxnr,  Mintnmae, 
Sinnessa,  and  several  others  were  maritime  colonies. 

2.  Coloniae  Latinae  oonsbted  of  a  mixed  body  of  Romans  and  members  of 
some  of  the  Latin  states.  In  this  case,  the  Roman  citizens  who  joined  snch  a 
oommmiity  saffered  a  dendnuHo  capitis,  and  lost  the  full  civitas;  for  these  oolooies 
had  only  Commercium  and  Connutium  with  Rome,  but  not  Suffragium,^ 
Bononia  was  a  colony  of  tins  description — Eodem  anno  [B.C.  189.]  a.  d.  III. 
KdL  Ian.  Bononiam  Latinam  coloniam  ex  senatus  considto  L,  VdUrius 
Flaccus,,  M.  AHHus  Serranus,  L,  Valerius  Tappus  triumviri  deduxerunt: 
tria  miUia  hominum  sunt  deducta :  eguitibus  septuagena  iugera^  ceteris  colonia 
qidnquagena  sunt  data,  Ager  captus  de  GalUs  BoOs  fuerat:  Galli  I'uscos 
expvUerant.    (Uv.  XXXVII.  67.) 

Both  alike  had  a  regubr  government  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  regulation  of  their  internal  affairs,  which  was  an  imitation,  on  a  small  scale, 
of  the  government  at  Rome — (effigies  parvae  simulacraque  popuU  Romani — 
AuL  Cell.  XYI.  13.)  They  had  a  senate,  the  members  of  which  were  termed 
Decuriones  or  Senatores.  Their  chief  magistrates,  usually  two  in  number,  but 
sometimes  four,  and  hence  styled  Duumviri  or  Quatuorvirij  were  elected  annually 
by  the  colonists,  and  might  be  regarded  as  representing  the  consuls  of  the 
republic,  and,  in  fact,  were  in  some  colonies  designated  Consules,  and  in  others 
Praetores,  There  were  also  various  subordinate  magistrates,  such  as  Qmn* 
quennales,  corresponding  to  Censors;  AedUes,  Quaestoresj  and  others.  Not 
only  their  laws  but  their  sacred  rites  were  those  of  Rome,  and  therefore  the 
ministers  of  religion  were  Poniijices,  Flamines  and  Augures,  as  in  the  mother 
city— /ttra  institutaque  omnia  populi  Romani  non  sui  arhitrii  hahent.  (Aul. 
Cell.  XVI.  18.) 

When  a  colony  was  established  in  a  town  already  existing,  the  population 
must  have  copsisted  of  two  distinct  classes.  1.  The  new  cohni,  2.  Jhe  old 
inhabitants.  How  far  the  latter  shared  the  privileges  of  the  former  it  is  impossible 
to  determine ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  occupied  an  inferior  position,  and 
were  compelled  to  exchange  their  own  laws  and  institutions  ^r  those  of  their 
rulers.  In  process  of  time,  however,  a  certain  degree  of  fusion  would  take  place, 
and  in  some  cases  we  find  that  the  union  became  so  close  that  the  combined 
population  revolted  and  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  (Liv.  VIII.  14.) 

After  the  termination  of  the  social  war  and  the  passing  of  the  Lex  lulia  and 
the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria,  the  distinctions  between  the  Coloniae  civium  Rom- 
anorum  and  the  CoUmiae  Latinae.,  as  well  as  any  inequality  in  the  social  and 

1  Cie.  pro  Caec.  33.    Orat  pro  dom.  30.    LIt.  XX  XIV.  42.  &3.  XXXV.  9.  XXXIX.  65. 
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poIiti<sal  position  of  the  different  races  in  the  same  colony,  were  completely 
removed,  in  so  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,  and  all  alike  were  admitted  to  a  full 
participation  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  the  same 
advantages  were  gradually  extended  to  the  colonies  in  the  provinces,  nntil,  by 
the  edict  of  Caracalla,  the  fall  CivUas  was  bestowed  on  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

CoUmiae  Militares, — Although  the  colonies  described  above  were  highly 
serviceable  in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  differed  in  their  origm  from  the 
Coloniae  MilUares^  which  were  composed  entirdy  of  veterans^  who  received 
allotments  of  land  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  The  first  example  of  a  colony 
of  this  description  was  the  grant  to  the  soldiers  who,  under  the  command  of 
Scipio,  brought  the  second  Punic  war  to  a  happy  conclusion ;  but  the  practice 
did  not  become  common  nn^  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  from  which  time 
forward  it  was  the  ordmary  mode  of  providing  for  the  le^onaries  whose  period 
of  service  had  expired  (Tacit.  Ann.  1. 17.  XIV.  27.)  The  oppression  and  misery 
to  which  these  distributions  gave  rise  during  the  civil  wars  of  Marius,  Sulla, 
Csesar,  and  the  Triumvirs,  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  history ;  and  the 
downfal  of  the  republic  was  certainly  hastened  by  the  estrangement  of  Fompeius 
from  the  Senate,  caused  by  the  opposition  which  they  offered  to  his  scheme  of 
dividing  the  publip  land  in  Campania  among  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under 
his  command  in  the  East. 

After  the  accession  of  Augustus,  the  military  colonies  were  planted  in  .the 
provinces  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the  disturbed  frontiers 
as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  under  the  empire,  various  provincial  towns 
wero  permitted,  as  a  mark  of  favour,  to  style  themselves  Colmiae,  the  word^ 
when  thus  employed,  being  merely  a  complimentary  title. 

MUNICIPIA.  ^ 

Many  towns  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  formed,  at 
a  very  eafiy  period,  an  alliance  with  Rome,  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality ;  (/oedus 
aequum;)  many  others  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms  without  a  struggle,  or 
yielded  after  a  slight  resistance,  or  succeeded  after  a  protracted  contest,  in 
securing  an  honourable  treaty*  The  whole  of  these  were  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Munidpia^  and  their  inhabitants  were  designated  as  Municipes^ 
words  compounded  of  Munia  and  Capere,  Two  characteristics  were  common  to 
all  Municipia — 

1.  The  inhabitants  of  a  Municipium,  if  they  came  to  reside  at  Rome,  were 
liable  to  the  same  obhgations  and  burdens  (munia)  as  ordinary  Roman  dtizens, 
and  hc^^  the  name. 

2.  The  Municipes  themselves  administered  the  internal  affairs  of  theur  own 
town. 

Eventually,  aU  the  states  of  Italy  which  were  not  absolutely  annihilated  in 
war,  or  held  in  check  by  colonies,  or  actually  incorporated  with  and  swallowed 
np  by  Rome,  so  as  to  lose  all  independent  existence,  (such  as  Aricia — Caere — 
Anagnia,)  entered  into  an  alliance  (foedus)  of  some  sort  with  Rome*  The  terms 
of  this  league  would  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 

1  Consult  DiRK8B!r,  Obsery.  ad  Tab.  Heracl.  Berol.  1817.  Zdmpt,  Ueber  die  SSmliche 
Ritter.  &c.  Berol.  1640.  Walthrb,  Gesehiohte  des  Honiischen  Rechts,  Kan.  YII— X.  XX. 
XXIV.  Graubk,  De  re  Municipal.  Rom.  1849.  Fest  s  t.  Municepg,  p.  ISI.  142.  PauL  Diao. 
8«v.  Huhicipium,  p.  1S7. 
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jidiTidual  case ;  and  a  mnltitade  of  miimte  distinctions  and  gradations  wonld 
and  did  prevail  in  their  position  relatively  to  the  nUing  power.  The  same  state 
might,  moreover,  oocapj  a  very  different  position  at  different  periods  in  conse- 
quence of  recdving  additional  privileges  as  a  reward  of  fidelity,  or  in  consequence 
of  being  deprived  of  former  advantages  as  a  punishment  for  disaffection  or  revolt. 
Of  the  latter  we  have  a  conspicuous  example  in  Capua. 

Although  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what  these  distinctions  may  have 
been  in  each  particular  case,  we  can,  at  all  events,  divide  Municipia  into  three 
well  defined  classes. 

1.  Municipia  enjoying  Isopolity.  In  these  there  was  simply  an  alliance  on 
equal  terms  between  Rome  and  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  in  virtue  of  which 
Conntdnum  and  Commercium  were  established,  so  tliat  intermarriage  was  freely 
allowed ;  and  if  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  two  states  forming  the  league  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  other,  he  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  native,  in  so  far  as 
private  rights  were  concerned,  but  was  excluded  from  the  popular  assemblies  and 
finom  all  share  in  the  government.  This  relation  is  very  similar  to  what  the 
Greeks  termed  hovoXtTetm,  and  hence  the  name  given  above,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  many  modem  scholars  as  convenient  and  appropriate.  To  this  class 
belonged  the  Municipia  of  the  earliest  period,  and  in  it  were  included  the  Latin 
and  Hemican  towns,  with  which  Rome  formed  a  very  dose  connection  in  the 
treaties  concluded  by  Sp.  Cassius,  B.C.  485,  and  BX.  479.  But  after  the  great 
Latin  war,  (B.C.  S40,)  quickly  followed  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  Latium, 
this  class  of  Municipia  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  altogether,  and  the 
Isopolite  treaties  to  have  been  cancelled ;  for  although  some  towns  may  have 
nominally  retained  their  former  position,  then*  most  important  privilege,  namely, 
independence  in  their  foreiga  relations,  was  now  lost ;  and  from  this  time  forward 
all  Municipia^  however  fisivourable  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  were  in  reality  the 
subjects  of  Rome,  and  necessarily  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  following 
divisions : — 

2.  MutUdpia  sine  Suffragio. ' — ^These  enjoyed  Connuhium  and  Commerdum 
with  Rome,  but  could  not  vote  in  the  popular  assemblies,  nor  be  elected  to  any 
political  office  in  the  city.  They  retained  the  internal  regulation  of  their  own 
affiurs,  which  were  administered  by  a  senate,  (decuriones,')  elected  their  own 
magistrates,  administered  justice  according  to  their  oWn  local  laws  and  usages, 
(leges  mwnicipales^  and  worshipped  what  divinities  they  pleased  according  to 
tiieir  own  rites  (munidpalia  sacra.) 

8.  Municipia  cum  Suffragio  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  foregoing, 
with  this  addition,  that  all  the  Munidpes  were  enrolled  in  a  Roman  tribe,  and 
accordingly,  when  resident  at  Rome,  were  Cives  Romani  optimo  iure*  To  this 
class  belonged  Tusculum  and  Arpinum;  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  were 
enrolled  in  the  TVibus  Papiria^  of  the  latter  in  the  Tribus  Cornelia.  (Liv. 
Vm.  37.  XXXVm.  36.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  wliether  the  Municipia  belonging  to  this' class 
were  not  compelled  to  adopt  the  Roman  laws,  to  the  exclusion  of  then:  own 
provincial  codes.  It  is  certain  that  some  did,  although  this  may  have  been  a 
voluntary  act,  and  it  is  dear  that  all  Municipia  most  have  been  bound  by  all 
laws  enacted  at  Rome  which  did  not  refer  to  mere  local  interests. 

The  inhabitants  of  Municipia  cum  Suffragio  being  all  enrolled  in  Roman 
tribes,  would  be  liable  to  pay  taxes  and  to  serve  as  soldiei:s  in  the  legion  on 

1  See  Li7.  IS.  41  4^ 
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the  same  footing  as  citizens  actnallj  residing  in  Rome,  while  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  the  other  Monidpia  were  determined  by  the  stipulations  contained 
in  their  treaties  of  alliance,  (ex  foedere^)  and  those  of  the  colonies  by  their 
foundation  charter  (ex  formula.)  Hence,  the  Municipia  sine  Suffragio  seem 
to  have  been  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of  Civitates  Foederatae  or 
PopuU  Foederati,  ^ 

JHnBicipla  after  the  Secial  War. — ^With  the  Lex  luUa  and  the  Lex 
PhuHa  Papiria^  both  passed  immediately  after  the  social  war,  a  new  er^ 
commenced  in  the  history  of  the  Municipia,  All  the  cities  in  Italy  now  becam<j 
Municipia  cum  Suffragio;  and  the  distinctions  between  Municipia  and  Coloniae 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  remoyed.  Thus,  we  find  Placentia,  Cremona,  Suessa, 
Thurii,^  and  many  other  colonies  styled  Municipia  after  this  epoch;  and 
although  the  term  Colonia  was  still  applied  to  towns  in  Italy  even  subsequent 
to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  was  more  usually  employed  with  reference  to  the 
provincial  colonies.  In  process  of  time,  many  cities  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  in  Spain,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  Municipia, '  until,  by  the  edict 
of  Caracalla,  bestowing  the  Civitas  upon  the  whole  of  the  firee  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world,  the  privileges  implied  by  the  name  were  extended  to  all. 

Popali  Fandi. — ^It  would  appear  that  the  Lex  lulia  merely  offered  the  full 
Civitas  to  those  towns  in  Italy  which  chose  to  accept  of  it ;  and  when  the  offer 
was  accepted  the  inhabitants  were  said  to  become  fundi,  (le.  auctores,)  to 
become  parties  to  the  law  in  question,  and  hence  the  term  Popvli  Fundi,  To 
this  Cicero  alludes  when  he  says — accusator  .  .  .  negat,  ex  foederato  populo, 
quemquam  potuisse,  nisi  is  populus  fukdus  factus  esset,  in  hanc  civitatem 
venire.  And  again — Ipsa  denique  luUa,  qua  lege  civitas  est  Sodis  et  Latinis 
data,  QUI  FUNDI  pofuli  facti  non  ESSEin*,  civitatem  non  haherent.  In  quo 
magna  conterUio  HeracUensium  et  Neapolitanorum  Juit,  cum  magna  pars  in 
lis  civitatibus  foederis  sui  Ubertatem  civitati  anteferret,  ^ 

PEAEFECTUKAE.  * 

The  characteristic  of  a  Praefectura,  from  which  it  received  its  name,  and  by 
which  it  was  distmguished  firom  an  ordinary  Colonia  or  Municipium,  was,  that 
the  chief  magistrate  was  not  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  the  town,  but  that  a 
Pbaefectus  iuri  dicundo  was  sent  annually  fix)m  Rome  to  administer  justice — 
a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  that  in  such  towns  Roman  law  was 
employed  exclusively,  since  a  Roman  officer,  appointed  annually,  could  scarcely 
have  been  qualified  to  decide  controversies  according  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  a  provincial  code.  The  definition  given  by  Festus  is  dear  and  satisfiustoiy — 
Praefecturae  eae  appeUabantur  in  Italia  ift  quxbus  et  ius  dicehatur  et  nundinae 
agebantur  et  erat  quaedam  earum  res  pvblica,  neque  tamen  magistratus  suos 
hibehant:  in  quas  his  legibus  praefecti  mittebantur  quotannis  qui  ius  dicerent.^ 
Consequently,  all  towns  in  Italy  which  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  own  magistrates  and  administering  their  own  affairs,  would  &11  under  the 
head  of  Praefecturae,   But  although  tMs  seems  unquestionable,  there  appears  to 

1  See  particularly  Lir.  IX.  43.  45. 

2  Cio.  in  Pifton.  23.  Philipp.  Xlll  8.    Tacit.  Hist.  III.  34.    Caes.  B.C.  III.  22. 

3  These  provincial  Municipia  were  unknown  in  Greece  and  Asia,  where  all  the  principal 
towns  had  ancient  constitutions. 

4  Cla  pro  Balb.  8. 

ff  Savigny,  in  his  Oewhichte  det  RoenUnchen  Reehtn.  &o.  first  pointed  out  the  true  nature  of 
a  Praefectura.  See  also  Sigonius,  De  antigtto  hare  Italiae  j  Madvig,  in  his  Optucula  Acade- 
m*ca  ;  and  Zumpt  i.e. 

0  Festus  s.T.  t raefeeturae,  p.  233. 
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be  no  good  grounds  for  the  conclusion  at  which  all  the  earlier  writers  on  Roman 
antiquities  have  arriyed,  that  a  Prefectura  was  necessarily  in  a  position  far 
inferior  to  a  Cohnia  or  a  Municipium,    It  is  true  that  Capua,  the  example  upon 
which  they  chiefly  rely,  was  made  a  Praefectura^  when  recovered  after  its  revolt 
to  Hannibal ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  when  a  CoUmia  or  a  Municipium  was,  as  a 
punishment,  deprived  of  the  right  of  administering  its  internal  affairs,  it  must 
have  become  a  Praefectura.     Thus,  when  after  the  revolt  and  oaptu»)  of 
Privemum,  (Liv.  YILL  19-21,)  the  inhabitants  became  Roman  citizens,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  lost  all  right  of  internal  government,  and  that  their  town 
became  a  Praefectura ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind  took  place  with  regard 
to  Anagnia  (liv.  IX.  43.)    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
many  towns  were  Praefecturae  which  never  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Romans,  and  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  holding  a  degraded  or  inferior 
position.    Yoltumum,  Litemum,  and  PuteoU  in  Campania  were  all  Coloniae 
civium  Romanorum,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Praefecturae.    In  like  manner, 
Fundi,  Pormiae,  and  Arpinum  are  included  in  the  list  of  Praefecturae ;   but 
these  were  at  .first  Municipia  sine  Sujffragio — ^they  then  became  Municipia 
cum  Suffragio^  and  may  very  possibly  have  passed  into  Praefecturae  when 
they  adopted  ftilly  the  Roman  code.    In  like  manner,  we  shall  find  in  Festus 
several  towns  specified  as  Praefecturae  which  are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  Muni- 
cipia, some  with  and  some  without  the  Snfiragium.    Moreover,  although  all 
towns  which  possessed  no  indispendent  jurisdiction  were  Praefecturae,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  all  Praefecturae  had  entirely  forfeited  internal  jurisdiction : 
the  only  fact  indicated  by  the  name  being,  that  the  chief  magistrate  was  a 
Praefectus,  sent  firom  Rome  instead  of  the  Duumviri,  Quatuorviri,  Consules  or 
Praetores  of  ordinary  Municipia  and  Coloniae.    We  may  conclude,  therefore,  as 
in  the  case  of  Municipia,  that  the  term  Praefectura  includes  a  wide  range,  and 
that  the  actual  condition  of  the  towns  where  justice  was  administered  by  I^aefecti 
would  depend  entirely  upon  then-  history. 

We  gather  fix>m  the  passage  in  Festus  akeady  referred  to,  that  there  were  ten 
Praefecturae  in  Campania,  and  that,  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  these,  four 
Praefecti  were  appointed  aunually  by  the  Roman  people ;  while  the  Praefecti  for 
the  other  Praefecturae  scattered  over  Italy,  were  nominated  annually  by  the 
Praetor  Urhanus, 

After  the  passing  of  the  Lex  lulia  and  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria,  all  Prae- 
fecturae in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  Municipia  and  Coloniae,  received  the  fiill  Civitas. 
Great  changes  were  necessarily  introduced,  at  this  period,  into  the  internal 
administration  of  the  provincial  towns;  and  although  many  retained  their 
ancient  title  of  Praefecturae,  they  were  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  oi 
Praefecti.  The  magistrates  of  Arpinum,  in  the  tune  of  Cicero,  were  Triumviri 
aediUciae  potestatis ;  ^  those  of  Cumae,  Quatuorviri ;  ^  while  Horace  speaks  of 
a  Praetor  at  Fundi ; '  yet  all  of  these  at  an  earlier  period  were  Praefecturae. 

<H»Rida.  Fonu  Comelltebnla.  Tlci.  Ciutella. — ^Each  of  the  Coloniae. 
Municipia  and  Praefecturae^  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  metropolis  of  a  con- 
siderable district,  which  contained  numerous  small  market  towns  and  hamlets 
distinguished  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  names ;  and  these  occupied  the  same 
dependent  position,  with  regard  to  their  own  Municipium  or  Colonia,'  which 
the  villages  round  Rome  occupied  in  regard  to  the  great  city. 

1  Cic.  ad  Fam  XIII.  II.    Val.  Max.  VI  ix.  14. 

2  r  ic.  ad  Att  X.  !3.  the  words,  however,  are  not  quite  distinct. 
8  Hor.  S.  I.  V.  34. 
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Ooottt  !€•■■«■  listteam.— Daring  the  period  which  intervened  between  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Italy  and  the  social  war,  the  citizens  of  all  those  Italian 
states  whose  members  did  not  enjoy  the  fall  Roman  Cimtas^  were  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Socii^  a  term  subsequently  applied  to  the  subjects 
of  Rome  in  the  provinces  also,  ■  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  dose  connection 
which  had  subsisted  from  the  earliest  times  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, the  citizens  of  the  towns  who  formed  that  league,  and  of  the  Colonial 
Latinae^  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Socn  as  LaHni^SocU 
Latmi — Nomen  Laiinum — Socii  Latini  nominis^  and  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  members  of  those  states  who,  after  the  social  war,  enjoyed  the 
legal  rights  designated  as  lus  Lain — LatinUas-^Latium,    See  above  p.  87. 

Having  now  taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  different 
classes  of  persons  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  in  so  far  as  Ingenui  are 
concerned,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  condition  of  those  who  were  either  actually 
in  slavery,  (servi^)  or  who,  having  been  once  slaves,  had  obtained  their  freedom, 
(Uberiini,)  reserving  all  farther  observations  with  regard  to  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  provinces,  until  we  shall  have  given  an  account  of  the  Romaq 
magistrates. 

SEBVI.  > 

A  slave,  when  regarded  as  a  person  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  master, 
was  called  Serous;  when  regarded  as  a  piece  of  property,  Mancipium;  when 
regarded  as  a  saleable  commodity,  VendUs;  when  regarded  as  a  domestic. 
Famulus  or  Puer;  but  these  words,  in  ordinary  language,  were  considered 
interchangeable,  and  were  employed  without  distinction.  The  whole  body  of  slaves 
in  one  mansion  was  comprehended  under  the  designation  FamUia,  One  slave, 
however,  did  not  constitute  a  familia,  nor  even  two,  but  fifteen  certainly  did — 
Qdndecim  liberi  homines^  poptdus  est ;  toiidem  servi^  familia  ;  totidem  vincti^ 
ergastulum ;  but  the  term  may  be  applied  to  a  smaller  number,  as  by  Seneca, 
to  a  body  of  eleven. ' 

Persons  might  become  slaves  in  different  ways — ^they  might  be  bom  in  the 
servile  state,  or,  having  been  bom  free,  might  be  made  slaves— (^ert;)  aut 
nascuntur  autfiunt) — 

1.  By  Birth, — ^The  child  of  a  female  slave  (ancilla)  was  a  slave,  whatever 
might  be  the  condition  of  the  father,  and  belonged  to  the  master  of  the  mother. 
It  was  held,  however,  by  the  lawyers  of  the  empire,  that  if  the  mother  of  a  child, 
although  in  slavery  at  the  period  of  its  birth,  had  been  free  for  any  time,  however 
short,  during  the  ten  months  which  preceded  its  birth,  then  the  child  was  to  be 
regaided  as  free  bom  (ingenuus,)  A  slave  bom  in  the  house  of  his  master  was 
caUed  Verna,  • 

2.  By  Captivity, — ^Prisoners  of  war  (captivi — hello  capti)  were,  by  the 
ancient  law  of  nations,  the  absolute  property  of  the  captors,  and,  as  such,  were 

1  Fall  information  with  rerard  to  slayery  among  the  Bomans  at  all  periods  of  their  his- 
tory^  will  be  found  in  the  fqllowing  works  t^FiciroRiDS,  De  Servis  et  eorum  apud  yeteres 
ministeriis-  Popma,  De  operis  Servomm.  Goki,  Colambarium  Libertorum  et  Senromm 
Liviae  A^gnstae.  Blair,  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  slavery  among  the  Bomans,  Edinb. 
1833.  Bbgkrr,  Gallus,  dritter  Excurs.  zur  I.  Scene.  GRftsNXR,  De  Serris  Bomanoram 
publicis,  Berol.  1844.  The  three  first  mentioned  tracts  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement  of 
Folenus  to  the  Thesaurus  of  Graevius. 

S  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  19.    Digest  L.  zvi.  40.    ApuIeL  Apolog.  483.    Senec.    Epp.  27. 

S  Cic.  de  N.  D.  III.  18.  Digest  I.  y.  5.  XL.  ii.  19.  Instit  I  3.  4.  For  some  modifications, 
gee  Tacit  Ann.  XII.  53.    Suet  Vespi  11.    Gains  I  $  82— 8&    Ulplan.  fragm.  Y.  9. 
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either  retained  for  the  service  of  the  state,  and  employed  in  pahlic  works,  or 
were  sold  by  auction.  The  practice,  in  early  times,  was  to  expose  captives  for 
sale  with  chaplets  ronnd  their  heads,  and  hence  the  phrase,  «u&  corona  vendere 
8,  venire,  i.e.  to  sell,  or  to  be  sold,  for  a  slave.  The  chaplet  indicated  that  the 
seller  gave  no  warranty  (id  autem  signum  est  nikU  praestari  a  populo,)  ^ 

3.  By  Judicial  Sentence*-^\xi  certain  cases  fireebom  Roman  citizens  were 
condemned  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  as  a  punishment  for  heinous  offences.  See  above, 
under  Capitis  demimUio  maxima^  p.  83. 

C«nditioM  cf  a  Slare. — ^A  slave  had  no  personal  nor  political  rights.  He 
was  under  the  absolute  power  (dominium — potestas  dommica)  of  his  master, 
{daminus,)  who  could  scourge,  brand,  torture,  or  put  him  to  death  at  pleasure. 
IFnder  the  republic  there  was  no  restriction  whatsoever  placed  on  the  caprice  or 
cruelty  of  masters,  except  the  force  of  public  opinion.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  to  put  a  stop  to  some  revolting  barbarities  in  relation  to  the 
exposure  of  sick  slaves ;  but  it  was  not  untfl  the  reign  of  Hadrian  that  a  master 
was  forbidden  to  put  his  slave  to  death,  unless  condemned  by  a  court  of  justice— 
an  ordinance  confirmed  and  enforced  by  Antoninus  Pius. '  The  Lex  Petronian 
of  uncertain  date,  but  probably  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Angnstus,  in  terms  of 
which,  a  master  was  prohibited  from  compelling  lus  slave  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  legislative  enactment  of  a  protective  char- 
acter.' 

C^smbemlmn. — A  slave  could  not  contract  a  regular  marriage ;  but  any 
connection  which  he  might  form  with  one  of  his  own  class,  was  termed  ContU" 
bemium,  ^   The  offspring  of  these  alliances  were  the  Vemae. 

Names  given  to  Slarea. — A  slave  was  named  according  to  the  fancy  of  his 
master,  not  in  the  Roman  fashion,  however,  with  Praenomen  and  Nomen,  but 
fiiom  his  comitry,  or  some  other  characteristic,  or  in  many  cases  the  name  was 
altogether  £uiciful.  Hence  such  appeUations  as  Syrus,  Phryx,  Geta,  A/er, 
Ttro,  Davus^  Dama,  Castor,  Croesus,  &o.  In  the  earlier  ages,  they  seem  to 
have  received  a  designation  from  the  name  of  their  masters,  thus,  Marcipor, 
(i.e.  Marci  puer,)  Quintipor,  (i.e.  Quinti  puer,)  Lucipor,  (i.e.  LucipuerS) 
See  Quintil.  1. 0. 1.  4.  §  7.    Plin.  HJ(.  XXXUI.  1. 

I^jarlea  t«  fviarea. — A  slave  being  regarded  as  a  thing  rather  than  a  person, 
if  he  were  insulted,  or  assaulted,  or  kill^,  the  law  did  not  regard  this  as  a 
wrong  done  to  the  slave,  but  to  his  master,  who  might  bring  an  action,  under 
the  Lex  AquiUia,  for  the  injury  suffered  by  his  property. '  Agun,  if  a  slave 
was  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the  property  of  another  person,  such  as  theft 
or  assault,  the  master  of  the  offender  had  it  in  his  option  either  to  make  com- 
pensation to  the  injured  party,  or  to  give  up  his  slave  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
public  authorities — domino  damnati  pemdttitur  aut  litis  aesHmationem  sufferre 
aut  hominem  noxae  dedere» ' 

FecHlinni. — ^It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  firom  what  has  been  said 
above,  that  no  slave  could  acquire  property  independent  of  his  master,  and  that 
if  a  slave  obtained  possession  of  money  or  objects  of  any  description,  his  master 
might  at  any  time  seize  and  appropriate  the  whole.  ^    But  although  this  was 

1  Aal.  Gell.  V II.  4.    Fest.  8.T.  Sub  coranot  p.  306L    Llr.  V.  22.    €aes.  B.  6.  III.  1. 
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the  letter  of  the  law,  it  was  ahnost  universallj  the  practice  to  allow  a  slave 
to  retain  any  property  which  he  might  have  acquired  honestly.  The  hoard 
formed  in  this  manner  was  termed  the  Peculium  of  the  slave,  and  sometimes 
amoanted  to  a  sum  which  enabled  him  to  purchase  his  freedom.  ^  Occasionally 
a  slave  purchofied  a  slave  for  himself,  who  was  termed  his  Vicarins;^  and  the 
Yicariufl  might  have  a  Peculium.  But  according  to  the  strict  principles  of  the 
law,  the  Peoalinm  of  the  Yicarius  belonged  to  the  slave  who  was  his  master, 
while  both  slaves  and  their  Peculia  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  free  master. 

Slare  Dcalliic. — In  addition  to  the  public  sales  of  prisoners,  which  gener- 
ally took  place  at  the  seat  of  war,  slave-dealing  became,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  empire,  a  very  common  and  lucrative  trade,  prosecuted 
by  a  dass  of  persons  called  Mangones  s.  Venalitii,  who  collected  slaves  from  all 
quarters,  and  disposed  of  the  least  valuable  portion  of  their  stock  (mancipia 
viUora)  in  open  market,  and  of  the  more  precious  in  private  shops  (tahemae,) 
Those  sold  in  the  market  were  stripped  and  exhibited  in  a  sort  of  wooden  cage, 
called  Catastaf  where  intending  purchasers  might  examine  and  handle  them,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  sound  and  in  good  condition.  A  label 
(tittdus)  was  attached  to  the  neck  of  each,  describing  the  age,  country,  qualities 
and  defects  of  the  individual,  and  whether  he  was  new  (novitius)  or  had  pre- 
viously been  in  servitude;  (v«/6rator;)  those  belonging  to  the  latter  dass  being 
less  valuable,  from  a  belief  that  they  were  more  likdy  to  be  idle  and  cunning.  If 
the  representations  contained  in  this  statement  were  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
false,  the  purchaser  might  raise  an  action  of  damages  against  the  seller.  If  the 
seller  declined  to  give  any  warranty,  (jpraestare,)  the  slave  was  exposed  for  sale 
with  a  cap  upon  his  head  (^pUeatus,^  Slaves  newly  imported  from  abroad  had 
their  feet  whitened  (gypsatos  s,  cretatos  pedes,)  When  put  up  to  auction,  the 
praeco  placed  them  on  an  elevated  stone,  so  as  to  be  visible  to  all,  and  hence 
Cicero  calls  two  of  his  opponents,  who  had  been  openly  and  notoriously  bribed, 
duos  de  lapide  emtos  tribunos. ' 

Price  of  8Iatm. — ^The  price  of  slaves  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have 
varied  at  different  epochs,  according  to  the  abundance  of  money,  the  demand,  and 
the  supply.  But  it  would  be  as  impossible,  even  in  reference  to  any  given  time, 
to  name  a  definite  sum  as  the  value  of  an  artide  varying  so  much  in  quality,  as 
it  would  be  in  our  own  day  to  fix,  in  general  terms,  the  cost  of  horses.  In  the 
Augustan  age,  it  would  appear  that  a  common  domestic  slave,  possessed  of  no 
particular  merits,  would  fetch  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  sterling,  while  one  of 
a  higher  order,  such  as  a  skilful  workman,  was  wor&i  three  times  as  much.*  But 
when  individuals  endowed  with  rare  and  valuable  accomplishments  came  into 
the  market,  they  brought  fancy  prices,  regulated  by  accident  only  and  the  caprice 
of  the  purchaser.  Under  the  early  emperors,  beautiful  youths,  Asiatics  e^)ecially, 
were  in  great  request  as  pages  (salutigeruli  pueri)  and  cupbearers.  Such,  if  wc 
can  bdieve  Martial,  wera  worth  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  pounds,  or  even 
double  that  amount  (centenis  quod  emis  pueros  et  saepe  ducenis;)  and  Pliny 
tdls  us  that  M.  Antonius  gave  the  latter  sum  (200,000  sesterces)  for  a  pair  of 
boys,  uncommonly  well  matched,  and  represented  (though  falsdy)  to  be  twins-  ^ 
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Number  of  Slares. — In  the  days  of  primitive  simplicity,  the  number  of 
slaves  possessed  even  by  the  wealthy  was  exceedingly  small,  and  individuals  of 
distinction  had  frequentiy  not  more  than  two  or  three  to  provide  for  their  wants.  * 
At  this  period  also,  the  great  majority  of  agricultural  labourers  were  freemen, 
and  all  ordinary  trades  were  plied  by  Roman  citizens.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Licinian  Rogations,  however,  (B.C.  367,)  slave  labour  began  to  preponderate  in 
the  country,  an  evil  which  went  on  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 
to  remedy  it,  untH,  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  city,  the  estates  of  extensive 
landowners  ;were  tilled  almost  exclusively  by  slaves;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
republic,  few  .citizens  would  submit  to  the  degradation  of  practising  any  handi- 
craft. ^  By  degrees  it  was  reckoned  discreditable  and  mean  for  any  one  in  easy 
circumstances  to  be  scantily  provided  with  personal  attendants ;  the  division  of 
labour  in  the  houses  of  men  of  moderate  means  was  as  great  as  in  India  at  the 
present  day,  while  the  throngs  maintained  by  the  rich  (familiarum  numerum  et 
nationes)  were  multiplied  to  an  extent  which  almost  transcends  belief;  those 
occupied  in  the  same  departments  being  so  numerous  that  it  was,  in  many  cases, 
necessary  to  divide  them  into  Decuriae,  ^ 

The  obstinate  and  bloody  wars  in  Sicily,  (B.C.  135-132,  B.C.  103-99,)  in 
the  latter  of  which  a  million  of  slaves  is  said  to  have  perished ;  and  the  struggle 
with  Spartacus  in  Italy,  (B.C.  73-71,)  in  which  60,000  fell  along  with  their 
leader  when  he  was  finally  defeated  by  Crassus,  bear  evidence  to  the  multitudes 
which  must  have  been  employed  in  rural  affairs.  As  to  the  numbers  employed  in 
one  Familia  for  domestic  purposes,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  generally — they  musjb 
have  varied  within  such  very  wide  limits.  When  Horace  wrote,  ten  and  two 
hundred  were  regarded  as  the  opposite  extremes  of  a  small  and  a  large  establish- 
ment ;  for  a  Praetor  to  travel  to  his  country  house  with  a  retinue  of  five  only, 
was  a  mark  of  sordid  parsimony.  The  household  of  Pedanius  Secnndns,  prefect 
of  the  city,  under  Nero,  contained  400 ;  Scaurus  is  said  to  have  had  4000 ;  and 
C.  Caecilius  Claudius  Isidorus,  a  freedman,  whose  fortune  had  suffered  much 
during  the  civil  wars,  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
4116.  A  large  portion  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  Crassus  consisted  of  slaves ; 
but  of  these,  many  were  artizans,  whose  labour  yielded  a  highly  profitable 
return,  his  architects  and  masons  alone  amounting  to  500.  ^ 

Classification  of  Slares. — ^The  whole  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  master 
was  usually  classed  under  two  heads : — 

1.  Familia  Rusiica,  the  slaves  who  lived  upon  the  country  estates  of  their 
master,  and  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  in  tending  flocks 
and  herds. 

2.  Familia  Urhana^  the  slaves  employed  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  Familia  RusHca  was  again  separated  into  two  divisions — Servi  Vincti 
and  Servi  Soluti,  The  former  consisted  of  those  who,  as  a  punishment  for 
refractory  conduct,  or  in  consequence  of  then:  barbarous  habits  and  savage 
temper,  were  compelled  to  work  in  chains  (compede  vincti)  while  abroad,  and 
were  kept  confined,  when  at  home,  in  a  sort  of  underground  prison,  termed 
Ergastidum,  The  Servi  SoluH^  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  placed  under  any 
personal  restriunt.  The  whole  of  the  Familia  Rustica,  Servi  Soluti  and  Servi 
Vincti  alike,  were  under  the  superintendence  of  a  steward  or  manager,  termed 
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VUUcus  or  Actor,  with  whom,  in  large  establishments,  a  book-keeper,  called 
Procurator^  was  frequently  associated ;  the  Yillicns  and  the  Procurator  being 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  slaves  or  freedmen. 

The  FamUia  Urbana  also  was  separated  into  two  divisions — OrdinarU  and 
Vtdgares,  or  upper  and  under  slaves.  ^ 

fne  Ordinarii  comprehended  all  slaves  who  held  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  establishment.  Most  of  these  had  sub-slaves,  (vicarii,)  who  formed 
part  of  their  pecuUum,  or  assistanfs  placed  under  thdr  orders  by  the  master  of 
the  house.  The  general  term  for  those  who  took  charge  of  particular  departments 
in  the  household  was  ProcuratoreSy  among  whom  we  reckon  the  cashier  (Dis- 
pensator,)* — ^the  house-steward  and  butler  {CeUarius  s.  Promus,  called  by 
Plantus,  Condus  Promut  and  Procurator  Pent)  ' — ^the  groom  of  the  chambers, 
{Atriensis,^  and  the  Decuriones  of  ^he  diiSerent  Decuriae,  into  which  the  under 
shives  who  performed  particular  duties  were  distributed ;  as,  for  example,  the 
Decurio  Cubiculariorum  and  the  Decurio  Ostiariorum.  ^  To  the  Ordinarii 
belonged  also  the  highly  educated  slaves,  (Literati,')  among  whom  were  the 
reader,  (Anagnostes  s.  Lector,) ' — the  copying-clerk,  (Librarius  s.  Scriha,) 
and  many  others,  who  were  named  Servi  ah  epistoUa—a  manu — a  hibliothecis 
— a  studUs,  &0.  according  to  the  duties  which  they  executed. 

The  VuLgarea  were  the  menials  of  the  household,  such  as  the  Hall-porter 
(Jankor)  and  other  Doorkeepers,  (Osiiarii,) — Chamber-men,  (Ciibicularii,) 
who  cleaned  out  and  attended  upon  the  different  apartments, — ^Footmen,  (Pedi" 
secui,) — ^Palanquin-bearers,  (Lecticarii,) — ^Running-footmen  to  dear  the  way, 
(AiUeambulones,) — Coiuiers,  (TabeUarii,)  while,  in  the  culinary  department, 
there  were  Cooks,  {Coqui,) — ^Bakers,  (Pistores,) — Confectioners,  {Lhtlciarii,)-^ 
Carvers,  (Carptores  s,  Structores  s.  Scissores,)  and  a  host  of  others. 

Media8tini,  ^  who  were  to  be  found  in  the  FamUia  Rwttica  as  well  as  in  tlie 
Familia  Urbana,  seem  to  have  been  common  drudges,  scullions  and  servants- 
of-all-work,  who  had  no  special  duties,  but  performed  the  lowest  offices ;  and 
the  Q^ale8'quale8,  mentioned  by  Ulpian  in  the  Digest,  must  have  been  something 
of  the  same  sort.  ^ 

There  were  very  many  slaves  who  cannot  be  conveniently  included  in  the 
above  classes,  such  as  Familia  Gladiatoria,  the  prize-fighters,  of  whom  vast 
numbers  were  trained  for  the  amphitheatre,  both  by  the  rich,  for  the  sake  of 
ostentation,  and  by  speculators,  as  a  source  of  profit — Medici  and  their  assistants, 
(iatraliptae,)  who  sometimes  were  merely  house  physicians,  and  sometimes 
gained  large  sums  by  general  practice — Opifices,  skilled  artizans  of  all  descrip- 
tions, whose  earnings,  when  they  worked  for  the  public,  belonged  to  their  master 
— Ludiones,  stage-players,  who  were  let  out  on  hire  to  those  who  exhibited 
theatrical  shows ;  and  many  others,  generally  kept  for  the  private  amusement  of 
the  owner,  such  as  Choristers  (fiantores,)  — Musicians,  (Symphoniaci,)  ® — 
Dancing-girls,  {SaUatrices,) — Merry- Andrews,  (Moriones,)  • — ^male  and  female 
dwarfs,  {Nani,  Nanae;  PumiUones,)  and,  strangest  of  all,  idiots  of  both  sexes 
{Fatai,  Fatuae.)  ^« 
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Vemae,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  were  the  slaves  bom  in  the  house  of  their 
master — the  children  of  his  female  slaves.  Being  trained  from  infancy,  they 
uatorally  were  particularly  expert  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  were 
generally  treated  with  greater  kindness  and  familiarity  than  others,  and  hence 
dieir  sandness  became  proverbial.  ^ 

]»reM  and  Fo«d  of  SIatm. — Peregrini  being  forbidden  to  appear  in  the 
Toga^  the  prohibition,  a  fortiori,  extended  to  slaves  also ;  and  Ancillae  were  not 
allowed  to  assume  the  Stolay  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
Shives,  however,  had  no  distinctive  dress  until  the  age  of  Alexander  Severus ; 
and  a  proposal  made  in  the  Senate,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  establish  some  badge 
of  servitude,  was  rejected  as  dangerous,  since  it  would  have  enabled  the  persons 
who  bore  it  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  own  numbers  and  strength.  ^  The 
absence  of  the  Toga  would  excite  no  attention,  for  this  garment  could  not  be 
worn  by  any  dass  of  persons  engaged  in  manual  labour ;  and,  oonseriuently, 
slaves,  in  this  respect,  did  not  differ  from  the  humbler  citizens,  the  tunicatus 
popellta  of  Horace  (Epp.  I.  vii.  65.) 

Each  slave  received  a  certain  allowance,  consisting  of  com  or  bread,  (cibaria,) 
wine,  (yinurrif')  and  something  to  give  a  relish  to  the  farinaceous  food,  (pulmen- 
tarium^)  usually  olives  or  salt  fish  (halec,^  This  allowance,  in  consequence  of 
being  measured  out,  was  termed  Demensum ;  and  according  as  the  distribution 
took  place  daily  or  monthly,  it  was  called  Diarium  or  Menstruum,  The  precise 
quantity  and  quality  of  each  article  of  food  and  raiment  to  be  supplied  to  slaves 
in  the  countxy  are  minutely  detailed  by  the  writers  on  agriculture. '  With  regard 
to  the  condition  of  town  slaves,  in  this  respect,  our  information  is  not  so  precise. 
Donatus  says,  that  the  ordinary  allowance  of  com  per  month  was  four  modii ;  and 
Seneca  mentions,  that  a  slave  stage-player  received  five  modii  of  grain  and  five 
denarii  in  money.  By  saving  a  portion  of  these  allowances,  slaves  were  some- 
times enabled  to  accumulate  a  pectdium^  sufficient  to  purchase  then*  freedom — 
Peculium  suum  quod  comparaverurU  ventre  fraudato,  pro  capite  numerant,  * 

PaaiikBMnts  Inflicted  npon  SlnreB. — ^These  depended  entii-ely  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  master — ^were  of  many  different  kinds,  and  were  often  diversified 
with  savage  ingenuity.  One  of  the  mildest  was  the  transference  of  a  slave  fix>m 
the  FamUia  Urbana  to  the  Familia  Rustica^  in  which  he  was  allowed  less 
freedom,  enjoyed  fewer  luxuries,  and  performed  more  severe  labour.  When  the 
offence  was  of  a  serious  character,  the  culprit  was  not  only  sent  to  the  country, 
but  was  placed  among  the  Servi  vincH^  and  compelled  to  work  in  chains  in  the 
fields,  or  to  grind  com  in  the  bakehouse,  (ferratus  in  pistrino—praeferratus 
apud  molaa — irrigatum  plagis  pistori  dabo,)  or  to  toil  in  stone  quarries  (ibis 
porro  in  latomias  laptdarias.y  The  most  common  infliction  for  trifling 
transgressions,  was  the  lash,  which  was  unsparingly  applied,  and  to  increase  the 
effect,  the  sufferer  was  sometimes  hung  up  by  the  hands  and  weights  attached 
to  his  feet^  The  flogging  of  slaves,  which,  in  large  establishments,  was 
performed  by  a  regular  body  of  scourgers,  (lorariiy)  affords  an  inexhaustible 
theme  for  jests  in  the  comic  writers ;  and  the  vocabdaiy  of  Plautos  and  Terence 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  terms  connected  with  this  species  of  domestic  discipline. 
One  of  the  ordinary  epithets  of  reproach  applied  to  one  who  liad  been  repeatedly 
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admonished  by  the  lash  is  Verhero  (or  Verhereum  Caput  or  Verberea  Statua ;) 
but  in  addition  to  this,  we  meet  with  Mastigia — Ulmitriba — Flagitriba^— 
Plagitriba — Plagipatida — Plagig&rulus —  Ulmorum  Acheruns — Gymnasium 
flagri — Virgarum  lascivia,  and  a  mnltitode  of  others. 

A  heavy  collar  of  wood,  shaped  like  the  letter  V,  and  hence  termed  Furca, 
was  frequently  attached  to  the  necks  of  offenders,  who  were  compelled  to  bear  it 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  were  sometimes  scourged  as  they  moved  painfully 
along  (caesus  mrgis  sub  furra.)  One  to  whom  this  kind  of  torture  had  been 
applied,  was  jeeringly  addressed  as  Furcifer, 

Runaways  (fugitivi)  and  thieves  were  usually  branded  (notati)  with  a  red 
hot  iron,  and  were  styled  Inscripti — Inscripta  Ergastula^  or,  jestingly.  Literati, 
because  the  letters  F  V  R  were  often  imprinted  indelibly  upon  their  persons,  and 
hence  the  taunting  address — Tune  tbium  litesaruh homo  mAmtuperasf  i.e. 
thief  that  thou  art. 

Whto  slaves  were  capitally  punished,  crucifixion  was  the  death  specially 
reserved  for  them.  In  Rome,  the  execution  took  place  outside  of  the  Porta 
EsquUina,  and  the  offender  carried  his  cross  through  the  streets,  with  his  arms 
attached  to  the  transverse  beam,  (patibulum,)  wlule  the  executioners  goaded 
him  on,  thus,  Plautns  (MiL  II.  iv.  6.) 

Credo  ego  istoc  exemplo  tibi  esse  etmdnm  actutom  extra  portam 
Dispessis  mauibus  patibulum  cum  habebis ^ 

When  the  master  of  a  family  was  murdered  in  his  own  house,  either  by  one 
of  his  own  slaves,  or  by  a  person  unconnected  with  the  establishment,  or  by  an 
unknown  assassin,  the  whole  of  the  slaves  who  were  in  the  mansion  at  the  time 
the  murder  was  perpetrated  were  put  to  death.  A  remarkable  example  of  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  this  ancient  law  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Nero, 
when  four  hundred  slaves  were  executed,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  their 
master,  Fedanius  Secundus,  prefect  of  the  city. ' 

Finally,  we  may  remark,  that  when  slaves  were  examined  judicially,  in  a 
criminal  trial,  they  were  always  interrogated  under  torture. 

Ubemtion  •f  Slaves. — ^The  release  of  a  slave  from  slavery  (manumissio) 
might  be  effected  by  his  master,  regularly,  in  three  ways.  * 

1.  Vindicta, — This  was  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  formal  mode,  and 
was  essentially  a  public  acknowledgment  in  court  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
that  the  slave  was  free.  The  master  appeared  with  his  slave  before  one  of  the 
higher  magistrates,  usually  the  Praetor,  and  a  third  person  came  forward,  laid  a 
rod  called  Virga  s.  Festuca  s.  Vindicta  upon  the  head  of  the  slave,  and  claimed 
him  as  a  free  man,  in  the  set  form,  Hunc  ego  hominem  liberum  esse  aio.  The 
master  laid  hold  of  the  slave,  and  turning  him  round,  replied,  Hunc  hominem 
Uberum  esse  volo,  gave  him  a  slight  blow  upon  the  cheek  (alapa)  and  let 
him  go  (emittebat  eum  e  manu,)  The  magistrate  then  pronounced  him  free, 
by  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  the  claimant,  (addicebatt)  and  the  ceremony 
was  complete.    The  Ldctor  of  the  magistrate  usually,  in  later  times  at  least* 

1  Martial.  VIIL  75.    Jut.  XIV.  24.    Plant.  Cas.  IL  vl  49.  AuL  II.  W.  46. 

3  Plant.  BUI.  IL  !▼.  19.  Most.  L  L  52.  Tacit  Ann.  IL  Si.  Senec.  Epp.  101.  Some  com. 
mentators  suppose  that  In  the  above  and  similar  passages  where  the  patihuiutn  is  mentioned, 
the  punishment  of  the  furea  only  is   indicated ;   but  this  certainly  does  not  hold  good 

generally.    A  curious  enumeration  of  a  vast  variety  of  slave  punishments  will  be  found  in 
laut   Asin.  IIL  11. 1.  seqq. 

8  Tacit.  Ann.  XIV.  42.  XIII.  82.  eomp.  Cic.  ad.  Fam.  IV  12. 

1  Cic.  Top.  2.  pro  Caea  34.  Schol.  Gruq.  ad.  Hor  8.  IL  vli.  76.  Gaius.  L  $  17.  Ulpian. 
hag.  L  9. 
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acted  as  the  claimant  (asgertor)  who  aflserted  the  freedom  of  the  slave  (vindicatio 
liberaU  causa,)  ^ 

2.  Censti. — ^If  the  master  applied  to  the  Censor  to  enrol  his  slave  as  a  dtfis^ 
the  slave  became  free  as  soon  as  the  entry  was  made. 

8.  Testamento. — A  master  might,  by  his  wHl,  either  bestow  freedom  at  once 
(directo)  on  a  slave,  or  he  might  mstroct  his  heir  to  manumit  the  slave.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  freedom  was  said  to  be  granted  per  fideicommissum.  Some- 
times freedom  was  bequeathed,  subject  to  the  performance  of  certain  conditions, 
(certa  condiHone  proposUa^  and  on  these  conditions  being  fiilfilled,  the  slave 
became  fi^,  and  was  termed  statu  Uber. 

Uberttnva.  Uberuu*  Paii«Miis« — ^Manumission,  completed  according 
to  any  of  these  three  methods,  was  Justa  et  legitima  Manumissio,  and  the 
freedom  thus  acquired,  Justa  Libertas,  The  liberated  slave  was  now  termetl 
Libertmus  when  described  in  reference  to  his  social  position,  but  Libertus  when 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  his  former  master,  who  was  now  no  longer  his 
Dominus^  but  his  Patronus,  Thus,  a  liberated  slave  was  called  Homo  LibeV' 
iinus;  but  Libertus  Caesaris^  PompeU^  Ciceronis^  &c. — never  Libertiuus 
Caesaris,  &c.  nor  Libertus  Homo. 

The  relation  which  existed  between  the  Patronus  and  his  libertus  resembled 
very  doeely  the  ancient  tie  of  Patron  and  Client.  The  freedman  was  required 
to  pay  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  and  to  perform  certain  duties  to  his  patron, 
(obsequium  praestare,)  and  this  respect  and  these  duties  appear,  under  the 
republic,  to  have  been  seldom  withheld  or  neglected. '  But  examples  of  mgra- 
titnde  and  insolence  on  the  part  of  freedmen  toward^  their  patrons  became,  under 
the  empure,  so  frequent  and  flagrant,  that  laws  were  passed  rendering  such 
conduct  penal,  and  the  punishment  extended,  in  some  cases,  to  the  cancellmg  of 
the  manumission. ' 

A  slave  freed  directo  by  will,  having  no  living  Patronus,  was  called  Libertus 
Orcinus;  but  when  freed  per  fddcommissum  he  became  the  fi'eedman  of  the 
person  by  whom  he  was  actually  manumitted.  One  whose  freedom  depended 
upon  the  performance  of  certain  conditions  was,  until  these  conditions  were 
folfilled,  ctdled  lAbertus futurus,^ 

iVames  of  lilberdni. — A  libertinus  usually  received  the  Praenomen  and 
Nomen  of  lus  former  master,  the  appellation  by  which  he  had  been  previously 
distinguished  being  added  as  a  Cognomen,  Of  this  practice  we  have  examples 
in  such  names  as  M,  TerenHus  Afer,  M,  TulUus  Tiro^  L,  Cornelius  Chryso' 
gonus.  When  a  public  slave  was  liberated,  it  would  seem  that  he  adopted  the 
name  of  the  magistrate  before  whom  his  manumission  took  place. 

The  Praenomen  marked  the  Status  of  the  individual  at  once  as  a  Boman  citizen 
possessed  of  Caputs  (see  above  p.  88,)  and  hence,  newly  made  Libertini  were 
especially  flattered  when  addressed  by  their  Praenomen  {gaudent  Praenomine 
moUes  auriculae,)  '  With  regard  to  the  Nomen^  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
a  libertinus,  although  nominally  belonging  to  the  Gens  of  his  Patron,  was 
admitted,  in  ancient  tunes  at  least,  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  GentUis, 

Cap  •fMAhertj. — ^As  soon  as  a  slave  received  his  freedom  he  shaved  his 
bead  and  put  on  a  conical  cap,  called  Pileus;  the  right  of  wearing  such  a  coverhig 

1  Liv.  II.  b.  XLI.  9.  Plaut  MiL  IV.  I  1&  Phmedr.  IL  5.  Hor.  a  U.  tIL  7&  Pew.  8.  V. 
88.  175.    Galut  IV.  8  16. 

3  Cjc.  ad.  Q  F.  1. 1  4.    Digest.  II.  iv.  4.  XXXVIIL  I.  7.  5  2.  §  8.  H.  1. 

8  Suet  Claud.  25  Taoit  Ann.  XUL  26-  Lactant.  De  Ver.  Sap.  IV.  3.  Digest.  I.  zvi.  9. 
XXV.  iiL  6.  XXXVII.  xiv.  1. 

4  Gaius  II.  i  226.    Ulpian.  frag.  II.  8.    Orelli.  C.  L  No.  2980.  5006. 
4  Hor.  S.  II.  ▼.  32.  comp.  Pers.  V.  79. 
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being  a  dlBtinctive  mark  of  a  free  citizen.  Hence  the  phrases,  servos  ad  pileitm 
vocare — -pileum  capere — hestemi  capite  induto  Quirites^  and  hence  the  idea  of 
a  cap  as  an  emblem  of  freedom  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Sometimes  a 
wreath  of  white  wool  was  substituted  for  the  PiUus,  ^ 

Political  €0adition  of  Ijlbcrtfaii. — From  the  time  of  Servius  Tullins  ^  until 
the  dose  of  the  republic,  Libertini^  whose  manumission  had  been  completed 
according  to  any  one  of  the  three  regular  forms,  became  invested  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  appertaining  to  members  of  the  Plebeian  order,  and,  as 
such,  were  enrolled  in  a  tribe.  They  were  originally  confined  to  the  four  city 
Tribes ;  but  in  the  censorship  of  Appins  Claudius,  B.C.  812,  in  common  with 
the  humbler  portion  of  the  community,  were  dispersed  among  all  the  Tribes 
indifferently ;  and  although  the  arrangements  of  Appius  were  overthrown  in 
B.C.  304,  by  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus,  we  find  it  stated,  that  about  eighty  years 
afterwards,  (B.C.  220,) — Libertini  in  quatuor  tribus  redacti  sunt,  quum  antea 
dispersi  per  omnes  Jmssent :  EsquiUnam,  Palatinatn,  Saburanam,  CoUinam. 
Finally,  in  B.C.  169,  it  was  determined  that  all  Libertini  should  be  enrolled  in 
one  only  of  the  city  Tribes,  to  be  determined  by  lot,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  the 
Tribus  Esguilina,  This  state  of  things  remained  unaltered  until  the  close  of  the 
republic,  at  least  we  have  no  account  of  any  farther  change. '  Thexight  of  granting 
manumission  remained  unlimited  until  the  age  of  Augustus,  when  the  borders 
arising  firom  the  multitude  of  disreputable  and  worthless  characters  turned  loose 
upon  the  community,  in  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  the  Civitas,  rendered  some  legisla- 
tive enactment  imperative.  Accordingly,  by  the  Lex  AeUa  Seniia,  passed  A.D.  4, 
the  following  restrictions  were  introduced  upon  Manundssio  per  Vindictam,  * 

1.  Any  slave  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  serious  crime  and  punished  as  a 
malefactor,  or  who  had  been  trained  as  a  gladiator,  was  not,  if  manumitted, 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  was  placed  in  the  same  class  with 
Peregrini  dediticii — (see  above,  p.  85.) 

2.  A  slave,  if  under  the  age  of  thirty  when  manumitted,  or  any  slave  manu- 
mitted by  a  master  who  was  under  the  age  of  twenty,  was  not  admitted  to  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship,  unless  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  manumission  were 
considered  satisfactory  (iusta  causa  approbatd)  by  a  board  (consUiuni)  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  such  cases. 

Again,  by  the  Lex  Furia  Caniniay  passed  A.D.  8,  a  master  was  prohibited 
from  manumitting  Per  Testamentum  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  his  slaves — one  half,  if  he  possessed  not  more  than  ten — one  third,  if 
not  more  than  thirty— one  fourth,  if  not  more  than  a  hundred — one  fifth  if  not 
more  than  five  hundred ;  but  in  no  case  was  the  total  number  manumitted  to 
exceed  one  hundred. 

No  restriction  was  placed  upon  manumission  Per  Censum,  because  that  could 
not  be  effected  without  the  direct  concurrence  of  the  government. 

Social  Condition  of  liibovtlnl. — Although  Libertini,  under  the  republic, 
were  nominally  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
they  were  virtually,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  feeling,  excluded  fix)m  all 
high  and  honourable  offices  in  the  state.  Not  only  the  Libertinus  himself,  but 
his  descendants,  for  several  generations,  were  looked  down  upon  as  inferiors  by 

1  Flaut  Amphit.  L  L  306.    Liir.  XXIY.  16.  XLV.  44.    Pers.  S.  IIL  106.  Non.  8.t.  Qui 
liberi,  p.  361.  ed.  Gerl. 

2  Dionys.  IV.  22—24. 

3  Dionys.  IV.  22.    Llv  IX.  4a  Epit  XX.  XLV.  1.5.    Val.  Max.  II.  ii.  9.    The  evidence 
aiTorded  by  these  passages  overpowers  the  assertion  of  Plut  Popl.  7. 

4  Gaius  I.  §  13.  S  18—20  $  sa  §  44.    Uipian.  fragm.  I.  11— 1&   Suet  Octar.  4a    Dion  Cass. 
L\.  13  LVL33. 
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those  who  had  no  taint  of  servile  blood.  We  shall  have  oocasion  to  point  out 
hereafter,  that  IngenuUas^  for  two  generations  at  least,  was  considered  an  indis- 
pensable qnalification  in  a  candidate  for  the  ofBoe  of  Tribune  of  the  Plebe,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  rule  aj^lied  to  all  the  higher  magistracies.  Appius 
Ohudius,  when  Censor,  (B.O.  312,)  was  the  first  who  ^^  polluted  ^^  the  Senate  by 
admitting  the  soub  of  libertini ;  (senatum  primus  Ubertinorum  JUUs  leciis 
inqyinaverat ;)  ^  but  although  public  indignation  was  so  strong  that  the  conaula 
were  borne  out  when  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  persons  so  nominated,  yet 
it  ia  nowhere  hinted  that  Appius  violated  any  law  in  making  such  a  choice. 
During  the  disorders  produced  by  the  civil  wars,  the  Senate  became  crowded 
with  Ubertini;  and  the  satirists  always  speak  with  special  bitterness  of  the 
wealth  and  influence  enjoyed  by  the  favourite  Liberti  of  the  early  emperors.  Under 
the  empire,  also,  the  Stadnis  of  Ingenuitas  was  sometimes  bestowed  upon  Libertini 
by  a  (^pecial  grant  ^  It  would  appear  that  the  marriage  of  an  Ingenuus  with  a 
Lihertma  ent£uled  Ignominia  (see  above,  p.  84,)  on  the  former ;  for  among  the 
various  rewards  bestowed  upon  Hispala  Fecenia,  the  Libertina  who,  in  B.C.  186, 
gave  information  with  regard  to  the  excesses  practised  in  the  Bacchanalian 
orgies,  it  was  decreed — Uti  ei  ingenuo  nuhere  Uceret:  neu  quid  ei,  qui  earn 
duxisset,  ob  id/raudi  ignondniaeve  esset  (Liv.  XXXIX.  19.) 

lufonnal  lllan»Biisioii. — ^In  addition  to  the  regular  and  legally  recognised 
forms  of  manumission,  a  slave  might  be  liberated  in  various  ways,  by  the  mere 
expression  of  a  wish  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  his  master ;  but  in  this  case  his 
position  was  less  secure.  Thus  we  hear  of  Manumissio  inter  amicos  s.  LiberUu 
inter  arnicas  data^  when  a  master,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  pronounced  his 
slave  free — Manumissio  per  epistolant,  when,  being  at  a  distance,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  that  efGsct — Manumissio  per  mensam^  when  he  permitted  his  slave  to 
fiit  at  table  with  him.  A  slave  who  was  able  to  prove  any  one  of  these  acts  on 
the  part  of  his  master,  oould,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Praetor,  resist  any  attempt  to 
bring  him  back  to  slavery.  His  position,  however,  was  dubious.  He  was  said 
in  Ubertate  morari  or  in  Ubertatis  forma  servari;  and  any  property  which  he 
might  accumulate  belonged  of  right  to  his  Patron.  The  political  privileges  of 
such  persons  was  first  defined  by  the  Lex  lunia  Norbana^  passed  about  A.D.  19, 
which  bestowed  upon  all  slaves  irregularly  manumitted  the  lus  LaiU^  (see  above, 
p.  87,)  and  hence  the  name  Lalud  luniani^  by  which  they  are  sometimes 
designated.  A  slave  liberated  in  an  irregular  manner,  might  be  again  manumitted 
according  to  one  of  the  three  regular  methods ;  and  this  process,  termed  iteratio, 
conferred  full  citiisenship  upon  a  Latinus  lunianus. 

JOnMumdmulon.  •€  SlAvea  br  the  State. — ^The  State  itself  occasionally 
bestowed  freedom  upon  slaves,  as  a  recompense  for  long  service,  or  for  some 
fflgnal  benefit  conferred  on  the  community,  such  as  giving  information  agamst 
conspirators  or  the  perpetrators  of  heinous  crimes ;  and  if  such  slaves  were  not 
publio  property,  (servi  pubUci,)  they  were  purchased  with  the  public  money  fix)m 
their  masters.^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  manumission  by  the 
state,  on  a  large  scale,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Volones^  that  is,  the 
slaves  who,  to  the  number  of  8000,  volunteered  to  serve  as  soldiers  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  who  received  their  freedom  after  the  battle  of  Beneventum, 
(B.C.  214,)  as  a  rewsud  for  their  effident  bravery.  ^ 

1  Liv.  IX.  4n.  comp.  Cic  pro  Cluent  47.    Suet.  Claud.  24.    Dfon  Cass.  XL.  ^3.  XLTH.  47. 
S  Dion  (ass.  XLVIII.  45.     Appian.  B  T.  V.  Sa 

S  LIT.  IV  45.  XXII.  33.  XXVI.  -27.  XXVIL  3.  XXXIL  26.    Cie.  pro  Balb.  9.  pro  Rabir. 
pprd.  reo.  11 
4  LIT.  XXIL  67.  XXIV,  14—16.  XXV.  20.  24.  XX VIl  3a 
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We  stated,  at  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  chapter,  that,  accprdmg  to 
the  theory  of  the  Roman  constitution,  all  power  proceeded  from  the  voice  of  the 
citizens,  as  expressed  in  their  constitutional  assemblies,  called  Comitia — that  no 
magistrate  coidd  be  elected,  no  law  enacted,  no  Roman  citizen  tried  for  a  crimina) 
offence,  except  by  these  assemblies.  The  citizens,  however,  could  not  lawfully 
assemble  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  nor  for  any  political  purpose,  except 
when  formally  summoned  by  a  civil  magistrate.  They  might  be  called  together 
by  a  magistrate  for  one  of  two  purposes.  * 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  being  addressed  upon  some  matter  of  public  interest, 
without  any  proposition  being  submitted  to  them  upon  which  they  were  required 
to  vote.    In  this  case  the  assembly  was  called  Concio. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  having  some  proposition  submitted  to  them,  which  they 
were  required  to  accept  or  to  reject  by  their  votes.  In  this  case  the  assembly 
was  called,  Comitia,  or  anciently  Comitiatus.  ^  Comitium  never  denotes  the 
assembly,  but  the  part  of  the  Forum  where  the  popular  assemblies  met  in  the 
earliest  times.    See  p.  12. 

Condones. — A  Concio,  in  80  far  as  its  olgects  were  concerned,  corresponded 
in  many  respects  to  what  we  now  term  a  "  Public  Meeting."  The  magistrate 
by  whom  it  was  summoned  employed  a  public  crier,  (praeco,)  and  was  said 
advocare  s.  c&n'Oocare  condonem ;  the  multitude  merely  listened  to  the  oration 
of  the  person  by  whom  they  had  been  called  together,  and  of  those  persons  whom 
he  introduced  to  their  notice,  (produxit  in  condonem,)  for  no  private  person 
could  come  forward  and  address  them  without  obtaining  permission  from  the 
presidmg  magistrate.* 

The  word  Concto  in  the  best  writers  is  used  for  a  public  meeting  in  the 
restricted  sense  above  described,  and  is  sharply  distinguished  from  Comitia;^  but 
it  would  appear  that  originally  Concio  was  employed  in  a  more  comprehensive 
signification  to  denote  all  public  assemblies  regularly  summoned,  including,  of 

.  i  Fall  information  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Comitia  will  be  found  in  Scbdlkb,  Von  den 
Volksversammlungen  der  Rbmer,  Gotha,  1815;  in  Bbckbr,  Handbuch  der  fiomlschen 
Altherth&raer.  liter.  Theil.  Ite.  Abtheil  p.  353—394.  Leips.  1844;  and  la  the  contlnnation  of 
the  work  by  Marqdakdt,  Leipz.  1849. 

2  We  throw  out  of  view  here  those  occasions  when  the  people  were  called  together  for  the 
purposes  of  a  military  levy,  (deteetw,)  of  the  Censwt,  of  solemn  sacrifices,  and  the  like,  as 
not  pertaining  to  the  present  subject 

9  Cie  do  legg  IIL  \2  la     Aul.  Geil.  XIII.  15. 

4  Dionya  V.  11.  Liv.  IIL  71.  XLIL  34.  Cic.  lid  Att  IL  24  lY.  2.  pro  Sett  63.  in  Yatia 
10. 

<  Aul.  Cell.  XTII  15.    Liv.  XXXIX.  15.    Cic.  pro  Sest  50. 
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ooarse,  Oomitia,  and  that  the  phrases~/n2icmm  vocare-^In  concionem  vocare 
—Ad  Comitia  vocare — Ad  Conventionem  vocare — were  regarded  as  synony- 
mous.^ 

Concio,  however,  in  the  pnrest  authors,  is  constantly  employed  to  denote,  not 
only  a  public  meeting,  but  also  a  speech  delivered  to  such  a  meeting,  and  thus, 
Concionem  habere  is  equivalent  to  Verba  facere^  that  is,  to  deliver  a  harangue ; ' 
and  hence  such  phrases  as  Condones  scriptae — Legi  tuam  concionem — Concio 
funebris — Dare  concionem  alicui^  (to  grant  any  one  permission  to  speak,)  and 
the  verb  Condonari. ' 

The  right  of  calling  a  Concio  belonged,  during  the  regal  period,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  the  king  alone,  or  to  his  immediate  representatives,  the  TVibuntu 
Celerum  or  the  Praefectits  Urbis,  Under  the  republic  it  was  exeroised  by  aii 
the  higher  magistrates,  including  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  The  ordinary  places 
of  meeting  were  the  Comitium,  the  lower  Forum,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Campus 
Martins.  The  presiding  magbtrate  usually  occupied  a  Temphim^  that  is,  a  place 
consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  and  opened  the  proceedings  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions  when  the  people  were  addressed,  by  a  solemn  prayer  (see  Liv.  XXXIX. 
15.) 

€«iicili«iit. — ^While  Comda  denoted  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people,  called 
together  for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  some  measure.  Concilium  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  a  similar  assembly,  consisting  of  a  portion  only  of  the  community 
— Is^  qui  non  universum  populum^  sed  partem  aliquam  adesse  iuhet^  non 
CoMiriA,  sed  Concilium,  edicere  debet.  ^  Hence  Concilium  Plebis^  or  simply 
Concilium^  is  employed  to  denote  the  Comitia  TVibuta^  because  that  assembly 
consisted  originally  of  Plebeians  only,  and  the  term  having  been  once  recognized, 
remiuned  in  use  alter  the  Comitia  Tributa  included  all  dasses. '  On  the  other 
hand,  Concilium  Populi  denotes  the  Comitia  Ceniuriata,  which,  from  the  first, 
embraced  the  whole  Popidus,  ^ 

'  Concilium  is  also  frequently  employed  to  denote  a  promiscuous  assemblage, 
without  any  reference  either  to  Condones  or  Comitia. 

Comitia. — ^When  a  magistrate  summoned  Comitia  it  was  invariably  for  the 
purpose  of  ashing  the  people  to  do  something,  (ut  rogaret  quid  populum,)  and 
in  submitting  the  matter  to  their  consideration,  he  was  said  agere  cum  popuh^ 
which  became  the  technical  phrase  for  dealing  with  the  people  in  their  Comitia 
— Cum  populo  agere  est  rogare  quid  populum  quod  suffragiis  suis  aut  iubeat 
aut  vetet.  ^ 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia,  which  were  named  from  the  three  modes  in 
which  the  people  were  organized  poUtioally.    These  were — 

1.  Comitia  Curiata,  in  which  the  people  voted  in  Curiae. 

2.  Centuriataj         ....      Centuriae. 

3.  '  Tributa,    .         ,        .        .        ,     Tribus. 

To  these  some  add  a  fourth,  Comitia  Caktta,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall 
explain  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 
In  none  of  the  three  first  named '  did  the  people  vote  promiscuously,  but, 

1  Varro  L.L.  YL  §  8&    Paul.  Diac.  sv.  CotUio,  p.  38.  s.t.  Inlieium,  p,  113. 

3  Coneionem  habere  ett  wrbafiicere  ad  populum  tine  ttlla  roffatione.    Aul.  Cell.  XIIL  15. 

3  Clo.  in  Vatin.  1.  ad  Fam.  IX.  14.  ad  Att  IV.  3.  pro  Flaco.  7. 

4  Lael.  FeL  ap.  AuL  OelL  XV.  27. 

6  Liv.  VII.  6.  XXXVIIL  53.  XXXIX.  15.  XLIII.  16. 

6  Liv.  III.  71.  VI.  2a 

7  Aul.  Cell  XIIL  15.  oomn.  Cie.  de.  \egg.  HI.  4.  in  Vatln.  7.  Sallust.  Cat  61.  Bfaerob. 
fl,  L  16.  We  find  in  Liv.  XLIL  34.  the  phrase  agere  ad  popuhan  used  with  reference  to  a 
speech  delivered  to  a  Concio. 
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according  to  the  natnre  of  the  Comitia,  each  voted  in  the  Curia^  in  the  Cen- 
turia^  or  in  the  Tribus  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  no  case  was  the  resiik 
decided  simply  by  the  majority  of  the  gross  number  who  gave  their  votes. 

Thus,  in  the  Comida  Centuriata^  each  Centuria  had  one  vote,  and  the  vote 
of  each  Centuria  was  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  individoal  voters  which 
it  contained.  The  vote  of  each  Centuria  being  determined  tn  this  manner,  the 
question  under  consideration  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  Centuries.  But 
since  the  different  Centuries  did  not  all  contain  tha  flame  gross  number  of  voters, 
some  containing  a  much  larger  number  than  others,  it  did  not  by  any  means 
follow,  that  a  majority  of  the  Centurias  expressed  the  opinion  of  a  minority  of 
the  gross  number  of  individual  v^oters  in  the  community  at  large. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  was  followed  in  the  ComiHa  Curiata  and  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa^  jthe  majority  of  Curiae  in  the  one,  and  of  the  Tribus  in  the 
other,  decided  the  question,  while  the  vote  of  each  Curia  and  of  each  Tribus  was 
determined  by  the  majority  of  the  individuals  which  it  contained. 

Since  Comitia  were  summoned  regularly  every  year  during  the  period  of  the 
republic,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  word  Comitia  is  not  unfrequently 
used  as  equivalent  to  elections^  sometimes  by  itself  and  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  an  adjective,  indicating  the  magistrates  for  whose  election  the 
assembly  was  summoned.  Thus,  the  sentence  JamComitiorum  appetehat  temptts 
means,  the  period  for  the  arwucd  elections  was  now  approaching;  and  in  like 
manner,  Clodius  quum  videret  ita  tracta  esse  Comitia  anno  superiore  means, 
that  the  elections  had  been  deferred  for  so  long  a  period,  &c. ;  while  Comitia 
Consularia — Praetoria — AediUcia — Censoria  s.  Censorum — Pontificia  s. 
Pontijicum — ^are  phrases  denoting  the  assemblies  held  for  the  election  of  Consuls 
— Praetors — Aediles,  &c. 
y  Wumetlkmmm  mt  Ike  l*rc«ldllac  ni«clsinu«. — ^The  magistrate  who  summoned 
a  meeting  of  Comitia  also  presided,  (comitiis  praeerat,)  and  was  said  habere 
Comitia :  in  submitting  any  measure  for  the  approval  of  the  people,  which  be 
did  commencing  with  the  form  Velitis  Jubeatis,  Quirites^  he  was  said  agere 
cum  populo — consulere  populum—ferre  ad  populum — rogare^  and  the  latter 
verb,  which  implies  the  asking^  the  essential  characteristic  of  all  Comitia,  is 
also  applied  to  the  object  upon  which  the  people  were  requu^d  to  vote,  as,  for 
example  rogare  legem — rogare  magistratus — rogare  consuks — rogare  prae- 
toresy  i.e.  to  propose  a  law — ^magistrates,  consuls,  &c.  the  phrases  being  elliptical 
abbrevations  for  rogare  populum  legem — rogare  populum  consules^  &c ;  so  in 
like  manner,  irrogare  multam  s.  poenam  is  to  ask  the  people  to  inflict  a  fine 
or  penalty,  and  arrogatio  is  asking  leave  to  take  to  yourself  or  adopt  the  child 
of  another.  When  the  president  called  upon  the  people  to  give  their  vote,  he 
was  said  mittere  populum  s.  centurias  s.  trUms  in  suffragium— or,  in  suffra- 
gium  vocare;  the  voters,  on  the  other  hand,  were  said  ire  in  suffragium — 
suffragium  inire^—ferre  suffragium^-ferre  sententiam.  When  he  dismissed 
the  assembly  after  the  business  was  concluded,  he  was  said  dimittere  populum 
— comitatus  dimittere;  when  the  assembly  was  broken  up  suddenly  without 
coming  to  a  decision,  it  was  said  dirimi  s.  rescindi, 

Bogatlo.  Iicx« — Since  the  essence  of  the  procedure  consisted  in  asking  the 
people  to  vote  upon  something,  the  word  Bogatio  is  frequentiy  used  to  denote 
a  BiU  proposed  to  the  people ;  hence  promtdgare  Bogationem  means  to  publish  a 
bUl  previous  to  its  being  submitted  to  the  Comitia ;  and  according  as  the  people 
accepted  or  rejected  it,  they  were  said  jubere  or  antiquare  rogationem.  After 
a  Rogatio  wzs  passed  (lata  est)  it  became  a  Lex^  but  in  practice  Bogatio 
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and  Lex  were  frequently  used  as  oonyextible  terms,  just  as  BUI  and  Law  are  by 
ourselves.  The  verb  Rogo  and  its  compounds  enter  into  many  technicalities 
connected  with  the  passing  of  laws.  To  repeal  a  law,  was  Ugem  ahrogare  ;  to 
repeal  a  portion  but  not  the  whole,  aUquid  Ugi  derogare ;  to  add  new  danses  to 
an  existing  law,  cUiqtUd  legi  subrogare;  and  when  the  provisions  of  an  old  law 
■  were  altered  or  in  any  way  affected  by  a  new  law,  the  former  was  said  obrogari,  ^ 

The  presiding  magistrate  being  the  person  who  submitted  the  measure  to  the 
people  and  announced  the  result,  was  said,  individually,  as  it  were,  ferre  s. 
perferre  legem  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  so,  in  the  case  of  elections,  he 
was  said  creare  considea — creare  praetores,  &c.  as  if  it  were  his  own  act  and 
deed.  Thus,  Dictator  prima  comitiali  die  creavit  constdes — Dtu>  consules 
comitiis  centuriatis  a  prae/ecto  urbis  creati  sunt — Brutus  coUegam  sUd  creavit 
comiHis  centuriatis — Per  interregem  consules  creati. ' 

P«wcr  ^f  the  PrealdlBC  MagiMmtc-^In  addition  to  the  mere  ministerial 
functions  perfonned  by  the  presiding  magistrate,  and  to  the  influence  which  he 
naturally  exercised  as  president  of  the  meeting,  he  wielded  considerable  consti- 
tutional powers — 

1 .  No  one  could  address  the  meeting  without  his  permission,  except  a  magis- 
trate of  equal  or  superior  rank  to  himself,  or  a  Tribune  of  the  Plfibs,  filtfaough  in 
some  cases  perhapg  a  senator  might  insist  upon  Mug  heard. » 

We  #Bd  -eacampleB,  iiowever,  of  private  individuals,  when  refused  liberty  of 
speech  by  the  consols,  obtaining  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  Tribunes ;  ^  and  since 
the  Tribunes,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  could  prevent  a  person  from  speaking,  it 
was  customary  to  ask  permission  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  president. ' 

2.  He  had  the  power,  if  he  thought  fit,  of  fixing  a  limit  to  the  space  during 
which  an  orator  was  to  speak,  in  order  to  prevent  persons  from  wasting  time 
needlessly,  or  from  wilfully  delaying  the  proceedings,  with  a  view  to  frustrate 
the  measure  tmder  discussion. ' 

3.  At  an  election  he  could  refrise  to  admit  the  name  of  any  candidate  whom 
he  regarded  as  legally  disqualified,  and  in  doing  this  he  was  sfud  aliquem  non 
acdpere — nomen  alicuius  non  accipere — rationem  alicuius  non  habere — and 
if,  notwithstanding  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  votes  were  tendered  for  such  a 
candidate,  he  might  refrise  to  receive  them,  (suffragia  non  ohservare,)  or  refuse 
to  return  him  as  elected  (renuntiare.)  Of  course,  the  presiding  magistrate 
incurred  responsibility  in  adopting  such  a  course,  and  was  liable  to  be  called  to 
account  at  a  subsequent  period,  if  it  should  appear  that  he  had  been  actuated  by 
personal  enmity  or  factious  motives. ' 

But  although  the  president  could  refrise  to  return  another  candidate,  he  was 
not  permitted,  under  any.drcumstanoes,  to  return  himself,  and  hence  the  indig- 
nation and  disgust  excited  by  the  conduct  of  Appius  when  he  presided  at  his 
own  re-election  as  Decemvir.  ^ 
^  JKKamuer  •€  T«tliis« — ^For  a  long  period  the  votes  in  the  Comitia  were  given 
viv^  voce,  and  hence  the  phrase  dicere  aUquem  consiUem, '  i.e.  to  vote  for  a 
person  to  be  consul ;  but  voting  by  ballot  (per  tdbeUas)  was  introduced  at  the 

1  UlpUn.  frag.  I.  a 

2  LIv.  XXV.  Z  I.  60.  II.  2  III.  55. 

3  LiT.  IIL  63. 73.  VI.  Sa  40.  XXXIV.  1.  XLII.  3t.  XLV.  21. 

4  LiT.  III.  71. 

6  Llv.  XLII.  34 

0  Pint  Cat  mfn.  43.    Dion  Cass.  XXXIX.  34. 

7  Liv.  Ill  21.  IX.  46.  X.  15.  XXXIX.  39.    ao.  Brut.  14.    VaL  Max.  III.  rill  SL 

8  LW.  IIL  r>S  see  also  X.  15.  XXVIL  6. 
8  Liv.  X.  13.  22.  XXIX.  22, 
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bepnning  of  the  seventh  oentmy  bj  a  mooession  of  laws  which,  from  their 
subjeot,  were  named  Leges  TdbeUariae,  ^  Cioero  tells  us  that  there  were  in  all 
four,  namely : — 

1.  Lex  Gabinia,  passed  B.C.  139,  by  Gabinins,  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs, 
enaeting  that,  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  votes  should  be  given  by  ballot. ' 

2.  Lex  Cassia,  carried  in  B.C.  137,  by  L.  Cassins,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs, 
after  strong  opposition.  We  gather  that  this  law  provided  for  the  ballot  in 
judicio  popuUy  except  in  cases  of  PerdueUio.  Considerable  controversy  has 
arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  expression  judicio  populi,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  here  includes  aU  crimiruil  tricds,  whether  held  before  the 
people,  in  their  Comitia,  or  before  commissioners  to  whom  the  people  delegated 
their  jurisdiction. ' 

3.  Lex  Papiria,  passed  B.C.  131,  by  C.  Papirins  Carbo,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  which  provided  that  the  ballot  should  be  introduced  in  legibus  juhendis 
ac  vetandis* 

4.  Lex  CaeUa,  passed  B.C.  107,  by  C.  Caelius,  in  terms  of  which  the  ballot 
was  extended  to  trials  for  PerdueUio,  which  had  been  spedally  excepted  by  the 
Lex  Cassia, 

AmMs«HieHts  f«r  CoUeetfaMP  <ii«  Toteo. — On  the  day  of  the  Comitia,  a 
number  of  small  enclosures,  called  Septa  or  OvUia  were  erected  in  the  Forum, 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  or  wherever  the  assembly  was  to  be  hdd.  These,  when 
set  up  in  the  Forum,  were  of  course  removed  as  soon  as  the  proceedings  were 
over ;  but  in  the  Campus  Martins,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  at  least, 
there  were  permanent  structures  devoted  to  this  purpose  (see  above,  p.  46.) 
Each  Septum  was  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  or  plank  termed  Pons  s.  Ponti' 
cuius,  and  egress  was  afforded  by  a  similar  Pons  upon  the  opposite  side.  On 
the  Potties  at  each  end  of  the  Septum  stood  vases  called  dstae  s.  Cistellae  s. 
SiieUae  s.  Umae,  When  the  Tribes  or  Centuries  were  called  up  to  vote,  each 
individual,  as  he  passed  along  the  Pons,  received  a  certain  number  of  tickets 
(tdbeUae)  from  persons  who  took  them  out  of  the  vases,  and  who,  Gcom  their 
office  of  distribution,  were  called  Divisores  s.  Diribitores,  and  in  performing 
this  duty  were  said  Tdbellas  diribere,  the  operation  itself  being  termed  Suffra" 
giorum  diribitio,  * 

When  the  subject  under  discussion  was  a  law,  each  voter,  it  would  appear, 
received  two  tickets ;  on  one  of  these  were  marked  the  letters  Y.R.  the  initials  of 
the  words  Uti  Rogas, '  i.e.  let  it  be  oa  you  ask,  and  this  he  used  if  he  was 
favourable  to  the  measure ;  on  the  other  was  marked  the  letter  A.  the  initial  of 
the  word  Antiquo,  i.e.  antiqua  probo,  I  prefer  the  old  state  of  matters,  and  ttiis 
he  used  if  he  voted  against  the  Bill,  whence  the  phrase  antiquare  legem  signifies 
to  reject  a  law,  ^ 

In  the  case  of  a  criminal  trial,  the  voter  received  three  tickets,  one  marked  A. 
for  Absolve,  another  C.  for  Condemno,  and  a  third  N.L.  for  Non  Liquet,  i.e. 

1  The  loetu  damcut  U  in  Cic.  de.  legg.  IIL  16.  and  is  well  worthy  of  being  read. 

S  Cic.  LaeL  18. 

8  Cic.  Brut.  2di  27.  pro  Seat.  48  fragm.  Cornel.  24.  Ascon.  In  Cornel,  p.  78.  Pseud.  Ascon. 
in  Verr.  p.  141.  SohoC  Bob.  p.  303.  ed.  OrelL  Consult  also  Cia  pro  Piano.  6.  and  Flln.  Epp. 
IIL  20. 

4  Cic.  in  Pison.  1&  40.  pro  Piano,  ft  Orat.  pro.  Harusp.  resp.  20.  It  is  believed  by  some. 
howcTer,  that  the  operation  implied  by  diribere  was  the  arrangement  and  dastifloation  of 
the  votes  after  the  ticlcets  had  been  dropped  into  the  urn.    On  the  Diribitorium  see  alioTe, 

p.  46. 

5  TahOae  minuirahaMtuT  Ua  ut  nulla  daretur  Uti  Rooas,  Cic.  ad  AtL  L  14  eomp.  de  legg. 

«  Llir.  V.  30.  VL  38.  VIII  37.    Cic.  da.  legg.  IL  la   Paul.  Diaa  i.t.  iln/iguaiv.  p.  2a 
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/  cannot  make  up  my  mind;  and  to  employ  this  was  virtoaUy  to  decline  giving 
a  Tote. 

In  the  case  of  elections  it  would  seem  probable — ^but  we  have  no  distinct 
information  upon  this  pouit — ^that  each  voter  received  a  blank  tablet,  on  which 
he  wrote  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  his  favourite  candidates. 

The  voters  having  received  their  tickets,  passed  into  the  Septum^  where  they 
probably  remained  for  a  short  time  in  consultation,  and  then  each  as  he  passed 
out  was  asked  for  his  ticket  by  persons  called  JRoaatores^  stationed  for  the 
purpose,  by  whom  they  were  dropped  into  the  urn.  ^  As  soon  as  the  Septum 
was  emptied,  the  tablets  were  shaken  out,  arranged  and  counted  under  the 
inspection  of  tellers,  called  Cuatodes^  who,  in  performing  this  operation,  were 
said — Suffragia  dirimere — Suffragia  descr^>ere^^Tribtis  descrtbere, '  y 

In  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  above,  we  may  refer  to  the  denarius 
of  the  Gens  Cassia,  engraved  in  p.  15, 
where  we  see  on  one  side  of  the  temple  a 
representation  of  the  SUeUa  or  Balloting 
Urn,  and  on  the  other  a  Tahella  with 
the  letters  A  0,  (Absolvo  Condemno ;)  on 
another  denarius  of  the  same  Gens,  of  which 
a  cut  is  annexed,  we  see  a  votw  in  the  act  -^igbss^e^^  jg^ 
of  dropping  his  ticket  into  the  box.  The  figures  on  a  denarius  of  the  Gens 
Hostilia,  of  which  also  we  annex  a  cut, 
aro  generally  supposed  to  be  voters  pass- 
ing along  the  the  Pons  into  the  Septum, 
but  on  this  we  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tsmty. 

The  vote  of  each  Tribe  or  Century 
having  been  thus  ascertained  was  reported         .^^      ,,^^ 
to  the  preading  magistrate,  who  pro-  '^ 

claimed  (renunUavit)  the  result  to  those  around,  and  made  it  known  to  those  at 
a  distance  by  means  of  the  public  criers,  (praecones,) '  and  in  like  manner, 
when  all  the  Tribes  and  Centuries  had  voted,  the  general  result  was  declared. 

If  the  votes  for  and  against  any  measure  were  equal,  which  might  happen 
from  an  equality  of  voices  in  individual  Tribes  or  Centuries,  the  measuro  was 
lost ;  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  trial,  such  a  result  was  regarded  as  equivident  to 
an  acquittal. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  votes  wero  collected  when  given  vivd  voce,  we 
are  almost  totally  destitute  of  information.  It  seems  probable  that  the  voters,  in 
passing  along  the  Pontes,,  wero  questioned  by  the  Rogatores^  and  that  their 
reply  was  noted  down  by  a  dot  pricked  upon  a  tablet.  Hence  the  word  punctum 
is  constantly  used  in  the  sense  of  a  vote,  saadferrepuncta  means  to  gain  votes j 
thus  NonnuUas  tribus  punctis  paene  totidm,  tulerunt  Plancius  et  Phtius — 
Recordor  quantum  hae  quaestiones  .  .  .  punctorum  nobis  detraxerint  ;*  and 
the  well  known  Horatian  line — 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulcL 

1  Cic.  in  Flson.  15.  4a  de.  Divln.  IL  36.  de.  N.  D.  IL  4 

2  Ctc.  in  Pison.  5.  15.  40.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  la  pro  Plane.  6.  20.  ad  Q.  F.  HI.  4     Orat  poet 
red.  7.    Varro  R.  R.  lU.  2.  comp.  Plln.  H.N.  XXXIII.  2. 

S  Coepti  nmt  apraeeont  remmtiari  quern  guaepte  Tribw  faeerint  aediiem,  Varr.  R.  B.  IIL  !7. 
See  also  Cic.  in  Verr.  Y.  15.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  2.  9.  pro  Muren.  1. 
Cio.  pro  Plane.  22.  pro  Mnren.  34 
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After  the  votes  had  been  taken  and  the  result  annoimoed,  the  presiding 
magistrate  invited  the  assembly  to  disperse  by  the  form — Si  vobis  videtur^ 
discedite^  Q^irite9 — and  the  same  words  were  employed  when  he  called  upon 
them  to  separate  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  ^ 
>^  4|H«niHu — ^Although  the  presence  of  a  certain  fixed  number  of  individuals 
was  not  held  necessary  to  constitute  a  lawful  assembly,  it  would  appear  that, 
occasionally,  when  the  number  in  attendance  was  very  small,  the  business  was 
deferred  and  the  Comitia  dismissed. 

In  the  case  of  an  election,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  obtain 
the  votes  of  a  certain  number  of  Centuries  or  Tribes,  and  if,  in  consequence  of 
the  votes  being  divided  among  several  competitors,  the  individual  who  had  a 
majority  over  his  rivals,  failed  to  obtain  the  full  number  necessary,  he  was  said 
— nott  explere  tribus — non  conficere  legitma  suffragia,  * 

In  a  consular  election,  if  one  consul  was  duly  elected,  while  the  candidate 
who  stood  second  &iled  to  procure  the  necessary  numb^  of  votes,  the  consul 
duly  elected  had  the  right  of  nominating  his  colleague,  without  the  matter  being 
again  referred  to  the  Comitia,  and  a  similar  practice  prevailed  in  the  election  of 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs. '  This  did  not  hold  for  Praetors,  Aediles  and  Quaestors ; 
but  if  the  election  of  these  magistrates  was  interrupted  from  this  or  from  any 
other  cause,  the  Comitia  were  summoned  again  and  again,  until  they  arrived  at 
a  legal  decision.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Cicero,  that 
if  two  competitors  for  the  Aedileship  received  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then 
their  pretensions  were  decided  by  lot.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  election  of 
Censors,  if  both  did  not  obtain  the  frdl  number  of  votes,  then  neither  was 
elected. ' 

Ampicia. — ^The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history,  never  entered 
upon  any  important  business  whatsoever,  whether  public  or  private,  without 
endeavouring,  by  means  of  divination,  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods  in 
reference  to  the  undertaking  (nisi  auspicato — nisi  auspicio  prius  sumto^  This 
operation  was  termed  sumere  auspicia ;  and  if  the  omens  proved  unfavourable, 
the  business  was  abandoned  or  deferred — Apud  antiquos  non  solum  pvblice 
sed  etiam  privatim  nihil  gerebatur  nisi  attspicio  pritis  sumto — Auspiciis  hanc 
urbem  conditam  esse,  auspiciis  hello  ac  pace  domi  militicieque  omnia  geri, 
quis  est  qui  ignoretf — Auspicia,  quibus  haec  urbs  condita  est,  qutbus  omnis 
respubUca  atque  imperium  continetur,  ^ 

No  meeting  of  the  Comitia  Cnriata  nor  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held 
unless  the  auspices  had  been  previously  taken ;  and  although  this  rule  did  not 
apply  originally  to  the  Comitia  Tributa,  that  assembly  also  was,  in  later  times, 
to  a  certain  degree,  dependent  upon  the  auspices.  ^ 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  state,  the  Patricians  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of 
.  taking  auspices,  asserting  that  tliis  power  was  vested  in  them  alone,  (nobis 
propria  sunt  auspicia — sunt  auspicia  more  maiorum  penes  Patres,)  and  hence 
the  Patricians  were  said  habere  auspicia,  i.e.  to  be  in  possession  of  the  aus- 
pices. ^ 

ILW  11.56.  in.  11. 
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But  afl  far  as  public  proceediDgs  were  concerned,  no  priyate  individaal,  even 
among  the  Patricians,  had  the  right  of  taking  auspices.  This  duty  dcToIved 
upon  the  supreme  magistrate  alone,  so  that  daring  the  regal  period,  the  kings 
only  could  take  the  auspices,  and  during  the  republic  the  consuls  only,  as  long 
as  they  remained  in  the  city.  In  an  army  this  power  belonged  exdnsiyely  to 
the  oommander-in-chief ;  and  hence  all  achierements  were  said  to  be  performed 
under  his  auspices,  even  although  he  were  not  present ;  and  a  victory  gained 
by  one  of  his  subordinate  officers,  a  legatus,  for  example,  was  said  to  have  been 
won  auspieiis  Consults^  ductu  Legati.  This  principle  was  still  observed  after 
the  doyr^al  of  the  free  constitution ;  and  the  emperor  being,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
general»in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  state,  every  militaiy  exploit,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  it  might  be  performed,  was  regarded  as  falling  under  his 
Auspicia. 

The  fact,  that  the  chief  magistrate  alone  could  take  the  auspices,  and  the 
assumption  that  no  one  but  a  Patrician  possessed  the  privilege,  formed  one  of 
the  arguments  most  strenuously  urged  against  the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to 
the  consulship,  (quod  nemo  Pkbeius  auspicia  haberet<,)  it  being  maintained 
that  no  Plebeian  consul  could,  without  sacrilege,  attempt  to  make  the  requisite 
observations — Quid  igitur  aliud^  quam  toUit  ex  civitate  auspicia^  qui  plebeios 
consuks  creando^  a  PatrUms^  qui  soli  ea  habere  possuni^  auferU  ^  Upon  like 
grounds  the  Patricians  opposed  the  intermarriage  of  Plebeians  with  their  order, 
because  the  taking  of  auspices  formed  part  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  and  they 
alleged  that  the  whole  discipline  would  be  thrown  into  coniusion  by  these  ill- 
assorted  unions  and  a  hybrid  progeny — Perturhationem  auspiciorum  pubHcorum 
privatorumque  afferre — ideo  decemviros  connuhium  diremisse  ne  incerta  prole 
auspicia  turbarentur, ' 

When,  however,  a  king  died,  then  the  Patricians,  as  a  body,  were  required  to 
take  the  auspices  before  they  could  elect  his  successor  or  choose  an  Inter-rex ; 
and  m  this  case  the  auspices  were  said  Redire  ad  Patres,  to  return,  as  it  were, 
to  the  source  from  whence  they  had  been  derived ;  and  the  same  took  place 
under  the  commonwealth,  when  both  consuls  died  or  resigned  before  they  had 
held  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  a  successor,  or  had  named  a  Dictator  for  that, 
purpose.  Whenever  it  became  necessary  from  this,  or  from  any  other  cause,  to 
seek  the  auspices  at  the  fountain  whence  they  were  supposed  to  flow,  the  process 
was  termed — auspicia  de  iritegro  repetere — auspicia  renovare — per  interregnum 
renovare  auspicia. ' 

Aaspicia  1m  C«iiM«cttoa  witk  the  C^Hftltla. — Neither  the  Comitia  Curiata 
nor  the  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held  unless  the  auspices  had  been  taken 
and  pronounced  favourable.  The  objects  observed  in  taking  these  auspices  were 
birds,  the  class  of  animals  from  which  the  word  is  derived  (Auspicium  ab  ave 
spicienda,)  Of  these,  some  were  believed  to  give  indications  by  their  flight,  and 
were  technically  termed  Alites  s.  Praepetes^  others  by  their  notes  or  cries,  and 
hence  were  termed  Oscines,  while  a  third  class  consisted  of  chickens  (^IhtUt) 
kept  in  cages.  When  it  was  desired  to  obtain  an  omen  frx)m  these  last,  food 
was  placed  before  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  comported  themselves 
was  closely  watched.  If  they  refused  to  feed,  or  fed  slowly,  the  auspices  were 
regarded  as  unfavourable ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  fed  voraciously,  and 
especially  if  a  portion  of  their  food,  falling  from  their  bills,  struck  the  ground, 
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which  was  tenned  Tripudium  Solistimum,  ^  the  omen  was  regarded  as  in  the 
highest  degree  propitious.  The  three  forms  of  divination  from  birds  are  alluded 
to  in  Gioero  when  he  says — Non  ex  alitis  involcUUy  nee  e  cantu  sinistro  oscinis, 
ut  in  nostra  disciplina  est^  nee  ex  tripiidio  soUstimo^  tibi  auguror,  ^ 

The  manner  of  taking  the  auspices  previous  to  the  Comitia  was  as  follows : — 
The  magistrate  who  was  to  preside  at  the  assembly  arose  immediately  after 
midnight  on  the  day  for  which  it  had  been  summoned,  and  called  upon  an 
augur  to  assist  him  (augurem  in  auspicium  adhibebanU)  With  his  aid  a  region 
of  the  sky  and  a  space  of  ground,  within  which  the  auspices  were  observed,  were 
marked  out  by  the  divining  staff  (lituus)  of  the  augur,  an  operation  which  was 
termed  Templum  capere,  the  whole  space  thus  designated  being  called  Templuniy 
and  the  spot  on  which  they  stood  Tabemaculum^  in  consequence,  very 
probably,  of  a  tent  or  hut  being  erected  for  the  occasion. 

This  operation  was  performed  with  the  greatest  care ;  for  if  it  was  discovered 
at  any  future  time  that  any  irregularity  had  been  committed  in  this,  or  in  any 
other  point  connected  with  the  auspices,  (tahemaculum  nan  recte  captum — 
tabemaculum  vitio  captum — auspicia  parum  recte  capta'—auspicia  vitio 
contacta^)  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  became  null  and  void,  and  if 
magistrates  had  been  elected  under  such  circumstances,  they  were  said  to  be 
vitio  creati^  and  compelled  at  once  to  resign  their  office.  In  making  the 
necessary  observations,  the  president  was  guided  entirely  by  the  augur,  who 
reported  to  him  the  result.  This  formal  report,  if  favourable,  was  termed 
Nuntiatiq^  if  unfavourable,  Obnuntiatio ;  in  the  former  case  he  declared  Silen^ 
tium  esse  videtur^  i.e.  there  is  no  evil  sight  or  sound ;  in  the  latter  case  he 
postponed  the  proposed  assembly  by  pronouncing  the  words  Alio  die.  The 
auspices  observed  in  the  manner  above  described,  formed  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  all  meetings  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  also ;  and  these  observations  could  be  taken 
by  the  presiding  magistrate  only,  with  the  aid  of  the  augur  whom  he  invited  to 
attend  him. '   ^ 

Servwre  de  Coelo. — ^There  was,  however,  another  class  of  omens  or  auspices 
connected  with  the  Comitia,  which  exercised  an  important  influence,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic.  The  nature  of  these  has  been  frequently 
misunderstood,  and  must  therefore  be  distinctly  expUined. 

According  to  the  discipline  of  the  augurs,  no  popular  assembly  could  continue 
its  proceedings  if  thunder  or  lightning  were  observed,  or  if  a  storm  of  any  kind 
arose — Jove  tonante^  cum  popuh  agi  non  esse  fa»-^ove  fulgente  nefas  esse 
cum  populo  aglf  augures  omnes  usque  a  Romulo  decrevere — In  nostris  com- 
mentariis  scriptum  habemusy  Jove  tonante  fulgurante  Comitia  populi  haberi 
nefas — Fulmen  sinistrum  auspicium  optimum  habemus  ad  omnes  res  praeter- 
quam  ad  Comitia  ^ — and  accordingly,  if  such  appearances  manifested  themselves, 
the  meeting  at  once  broke  up ;  (e.g.  Praetorum  Comitia  tempestas  diremit ;)  * 
but  no  distinct  rules,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  laid  down  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  commonwealth  with  regard  to  observing  and  reporting  such  phenomena. 

About  the  year  B.C.  156,  a  law,  or  perhaps  two  laws,  one  being  supplementary 

i  Cum  igitur  offis  otddit  ex  ore  puUU  turn  atupieanii  TtiPUDicM  soustimum  nuntianL  Cia. 
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to  the  Other,  were  passed  by  Q.  Aelins  Paetns  and  M.  Fafins,  Tribanes  of  the 
Plebs,  which  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Cicero,  as  Lex  Aelia  Fufia  or  Lex 
Aetia  et  Lex  Fufia, 

One  of  the  chief  provisions  of  these  enactments  was,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for 
any  of  the  superior  magistrates  to  watch  the  heavens  (servare  de  coelo)  on  the 
day  on  which  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  whether  Oomitia  Centuriata  or 
Ck)mitia  Tributa,  and  if  they  saw  lightning,  to  report  this  (obnuntiare)  to  the 
presiding  magistrate.  The  right  of  observing  the  heavens,  termed  Spectio^ 
belonged  to  the  magistrates  alone,  and  hence  Cicero  says,  (Philipp.  II.  82,)  Nos 
(sc.  augures)  nxtntiatiokem  solam  hdbemus^  at  consules  et  reltqui  magistratus 

SPECnONEM. 

But,  by  another  principle  in  the  discipline  of  the  augurs,  it  was  unlawful  to 
hold  Comitia  while  any  one  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  taking  the  auspices  pr 
watching  the  heavens,  while  the  will  of  the  gods  might  therefore  be  regarded 
as  not  yet  fully  ascertained  (Orat.  pro.  dom.  15.) 

Hence,  if,  on  the  day  when  a  meeting  of  Comitia  was  about  to  be  held,  one  of 
the  higher  magistrates  thought  fit  to  announce  to  the  presiding  magistrate  that'^ 
he  was  engaged  in  observing  the  heavens,  (se  servare  de  coelo,)  or  if  he 
gave  notice  previously  that  he  intended  to  be  so  engaged  on  the  day  fixed 
for  an  assembly,  this  was  held  to  be  an  Ohnuntiatio,  and  the  proceedings 
were  stopped. 

The  great  object  and  effect  of  these  laws  was  to  impede  hasty  and  rash  legis- 
lation, by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  every  magistrate  to  stay  proceedings;  and 
hence  they  are  described  as  propugnacula  et  mures  tranquillitatis  et  otii  by 
Cicero,  (In  Fison.  4,)  who  declares  in  another  place,  (In  Vatin.  7,)  ea  saepe- 
Humero  dehilitavisse  et  repressisse  tribunicios  furores.  These  laws,  afler  having 
been  strictly  observed  for  nearly  a  century,  were  disregarded  by  Caesar  and  by 
Yatinius,  during  the  consulship  of  the  former,  B.C.  59 ;  for  they  persisted  in 
forcing  through  several  measures  in  defiance  of  a  formal  Obnuntiatio  on  the  part 
of  Bibulus  and  others.  This  violation  of  the  constitution  forms  a  theme  of  bitter 
invective  in  the  speech  of  Cicero  against  Yatinius ;  and  the  opponents  of  Caesar 
maintained  that  all  his  own  proceedings,  (acta,)  as  well  as  those  of  his  satellite, 
were  in  reality  null  and  void.  The  Lex  Aelia  et  Fufia  was  repealed  by  Clodius, 
or  perhaps  rather  suspended,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  in  force  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  his  tribuneship  (see  Cic.  pro  Sest.  61.  ad  Q.  F.  IIL  3.  Philipp. 
IL  82.) 

Notice  of  Comitia. — ^The  Comitia  Centuriata  and  the  Comitia  Tributa  were 
summoned  by  a  written  proclamation,  (edictum,)  issued  by  the  consul  or  other 
magistrate  who  was  to  preside.  ^  It  appears  to  have  been  customary,  from  a 
veiy  early  period, '  to  issue  this  proclamation  seventeen  days  beforehand,  and 
this  space  of  time  was  termed  Trinundinum,  because,  in  this  way,  the  subject 
to  be  discussed  became  known  to  the  people  for  three  successive  market-days 
(nundinae)  before  they  were  called  upon  to  give  their  votes.  But  although  this 
may  have  been  the  practice  sanctioned  by  custom,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  often  departed  from  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  laws  were  passed,  and 
magistrates  were  elected,  sometimes  even  upon  a  single  day^s  notice.^  But  by 
the  Lex  Caedlia  Didia,  passed  B.C.  98,  it  was  positively  enacted  that  no  law 
could  be  proposed  to  the  people  for  their  acceptance  until  its  provisions  had  been 
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published  for  the  space  of  Trinundinum  at  least,  (ut  leges  Trinundino  die 
promulgarentur,)  this  publication  being  termed  Promulgation  whence  Promul- 
gare  legem  means  to  propose  a  law.  The  provisions  of  the  Lex  Caecilia  Didia 
were  subsequently  made  more  stringent  by  the  Lex  Licinia  Junia,  passed, 
probably,  in  B.C.  62.  Cicero  makes  repeated  allusion  to  these  laws,  and  laments 
their  violation  during  the  troublous  period  when  he  lived. 

]>ic«  Comltlalea.  i — Comitia  could  be  held  upon  particular  days  only,  which 
were,  from  this  circumstance,  marked  in  the  Kalendars  as  Dies  Cfomitiales;  and 
these  could  not  have  been  very  numerous  if  we  observe  those  which  we  know  to 
have  been  excluded.    These  were — 

1.  All  Dies  Festi,  i.e.  all  days  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
celebrated  by  sacrifices,  banquets  or  games.  Among  these  were  included  the 
Calends  and  Ides  of  every  month,  the  former  being  s^red  to  Juno,  the  latter  to 
Jupiter. 

2.  The  Nundinae  or  market  days  on  which  the  conntiy  people  came  into  the 
city  jto  buy  or  sell,  and  which  fell  every  eighth  day.  This  restriction,  however, 
may  have  been  in  part  removed  by  the  Lex  Hortensia  of  B.C.  286,  which 
declared  that  it  shoidd  be  lawful  to  transact  legal  business  on  the  Nundinae. 

3.  It  appears  that  by  a  Lex  Pupia^  regarding  which  we  know  little  but  the 
name,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  a  Dies  ComitiaUs^ 
80  that  many  days  open  for  ordinary  business  could  not  have  been  Dies  Comi- 
Hales. 

Hour  of  llleetiBg. — ^We  know  nothing  as  to  the  period  of  the  day  at  which 
the  Comitia  usually  assembled ;  but  it  was  a  general  constitutional  rule,  that  no 
public  business  of  any  kind  could  be  transact^  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset.  ^ 

tarents  irlilck  mlglit  ahrapUj  put  an  end  to  a  Heettng  of  Comitia*-^ 
We  have  already  seen  that  if  the  auspices  were  unfavourable  the  assembly  was 
put  off;  but  even  after  the  Comitia  had  met,  the  meeting  might  be  broken  up 
without  coming  to  a  vote  by  various  circumstances. 

1.  If  any  magistrate  of  equal  or  superior  rank  to  the  presiding  magistrate 
gave  formal  notice  (pbnuntiavit)  that  he  was  watching  the  heavens  (se  servare 
de  coeh,)    See  above,  p.  113. 

2.  If  lightning  was  seen  or  if  a  sudden  storm  arose. '    See  above,  p.  112. 

8.  If  any  individual  present  was  seized  with  Epilepsy,  a  disease  which  was 
hence  named  Morbus  Comitialis.  ^ 

4.  By  the  intercession  of  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  This  right,  which 
will  be  fully  explained  when  we  treat  of  the  magistracy  itself,  could  only  be 
exerted,  in  the  case  of  a  law,  after  the  law  had  been  read  over,  but  before  the 
people  had  begun  to  vote. ' 

5.  By  night-fall  coming  on  before  the  business  was  concluded. 

6.  If  the  standard  hoisted  on  the  Janiculum  was  lowered ;  but  this  applied  to 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  alone,  and  will  be  noticed  in  treating  specially  of  that 
assembly. 

But  although  the  assembly  was  broken  up  abruptly  by  a  storm,  by  intercession, 
by  night-fall,  or  the  like,  the  meeting  might  be  hold  to  be  merely  adjourned, 

1  See  MacroU  S.  I.  16.  16.  Varro  L.L.  VI.  $  A9.  Fest  s.t.  Nandimt,  p.  173.  Paul.  Diac.  s.v. 
Comitialet^  p.  ^.  AuL  Gell.  V.  17.  Cic.  ad.  Q.  F.  IL  13.  ad  Fam.  1. 4.  deprov.  cons.  19.  Piin 
HN.  XVIII.  3. 

2  Dionys.  IX.  41.    Cic.  in  Cat  IIL  12.    Dion  Cass.  XXXIX.  65.    Pint.  Aem.  Paul.  30 
8  Lir.  XL.  59. 

4  Fest.  s.v.  Prohibere  Comitia,  p.  2S4.    Aul.  Gell.  XIX.  2. 
»  Cic.  frag,  pro  Corn.    Liv.  XLI.  21. 
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and  the  same  question  might  be  again  submitted  to  the  people  even  on  the  day 
following.  ^ 

The  aboye  remarks  apply,  in  a  great  measure  to  all  Comitia.  We  now  {nrooeed 
to  consider  these  assembUes  separately. 

COMITIA  GUBIATA. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Comitia  Curiata^  instituted,  we  are  told,  ^  by 
Romulus,  formed  the  original,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  only  popular 
assembly  among  the  Romans;  but  the  period  during  which  this  assembly 
exercised  any  considerable  influence  or  control  over  public  affairs  belongs 
exdusively  to  that  epoch  of  history  which  is  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity, 
and  hence  our  information  upon  ail  matters  of  detail  is  extremely  limited  and 
uncertain.    The  following  points  seem  to  be  fully  established : — 

1.  The  constituent  body  of  the  Comitia  Curiata^  as  the  name  implies,  was 
composed  of  the  thirty  Curiae,  The  Curiae  being  made  up  of  Patrician  Gentes, 
it  follows  that  the  Plebeians  must  have  been  altogether  excluded  from  these 
assemblies.  Whether,  in  ancient  times,  the  Clients  of  the  Patricians  took  a  part 
in  the  proceedings,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  dass  of  persons  so  completely  under  the  influence 
of  their  Patrons  as  the  Clients  were,  could  have  exercised  any  independent 
political  power,  and  hence  we  are  led  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintsun 
that  the  Patricians  alone  had  the  right  of  voting. 

2.  The  Comitia  Curiata  being  the  only  popular  assembly  up  to  the  time  of 
Servins  Tullius,  wielded  all  those  constitutional  powers,  civU  and  religious, 
which  were  held  to  belong  to  the  citizens  as  a  body,  although  those  powers,  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  state,  could  not  have  been  very  clearly  defined.  It  elected 
the  kings,  aU  priests,^  and  perhaps  the  quaestors  also,^  enacted  laws,'  declared 
war,  or  concluded  peace,  ^  and  was  the  court  of  last  appeal  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  life  or  privileges  of  Patricians.  ^ 

It  would  be  vain  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  enter  into  details  with  regard  to  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  observed  in  holding  the  Comitia  Curiata,  indeed  we  ought 
always  to  bear  in  mmd  that  the  few  particulars  recorded  rest,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  the  evidence  of  writers  who  flourished  many  centuries  after  the  customs 
which  they  describe  had  entirely  passed  away,  and  who  were  ever  prone  to 
represent  the  usages  of  their  own  times  as  having  existed  unchanged  from  the 
most  remote  ages.    On  one  or  two  topics  we  can  speak  with  tolerable  certainty. 

Each  Curia  had  one  vote,  and  the  vote  of  each  Curia  was  determined  by  the 
majority  of  voices  in  that  Curia,  every  citizen  voting  individually  {yiritim)  in 
the  Curia  to  which  he  belonged.  The  question  under  discussion  was  decided  by 
the  minority  of  the  Curiae.  The  Curia  called  up  to  vote  first  was  termed 
Principium ;  but  since  we  know  that  the  same  Curia  did  not  always  vote  first, 
it  is  probable  that  the  precedence  was,  on  each  occasion,  determined  by  lot.  The 
number  of  the  Curiae  being  thirty,  it  might  happen  that  they  would  be  equally 
divided  upon  a  question ;  but  what  provision  was  made  to  meet  such  a  contin- 
gency is  nowhere  indicated.    The  debate  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  property 

1  Liv.  VIL  17.  X.  9.  XL.  50.  comp  XXXL  6.  7. 

2  Dionys.  It  14. 

8  Dionya.  II.  22.  Aul.  Gell.  XV.  27. 

4  See  the  conflicting  testimonies  of  Junius  Gracchanus  ap.  (Jlpian.  Dig.  1.  13.  and  Tacit 
Ann.  XL  22. 
6  Pompon.  Dig.  L  it  2. 

e  Liv.  L  24.  32.  aa  45).    Aul.  Gell.  XVL  4     Dionys.  VIll  91.  IX.  60. 
%  See  Liv.  I.  26.  YIIL  33.    Dionys.  111.  22. 
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of  the  Tarquins  turned,  according  to  Dionysins,  npon  a  single  vote,  so  that  the 
Cnriae  must  have  stood  sixteen  against  fourteen.  ^ 

During  the  regal  period,  the  Comitia  Curiata  could  not  meet  unless  summoned 
by  the  king,  or  by  his  representative,  the  Tribunus  Oelerum,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  the  king,  by  the  Praefectus  Urbis,  or,  when  the  throne  was  vacant,  by  an 
Inter-rex.  These  magistrates  could  not  summon  the  Ck)mitia  unless  authorized 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate ;  and  no  measure  passed  by  the  Comitia  was  held 
valid  until  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Notice  of  the  assembly  was  given 
by  Lictors,  one  being  attached  to  each  Curia,  (lActor  Curiatus^)  who  went 
round  and  summoned  the  members  individually  (nominatim.)  Public  criers 
(jpraecones)  were  sometimes  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  the  CamiHum,  where  the  tribunal  of  the  lang  was  placed  (CoMi-^ 
TIUM  ab  eo  quod  coibant  eo  Comitiis  Curiatis  et  litium  causa.)  ' 

Under  the  republic,  when  a  Lex  Curiata  was  required,  one  of  the  Consuls,  a 
Praetor  or  a  Dictator  might  preside.  In  cases  of  adoption  and  when  matters  of 
a  purely  religious  character  were  debated,  a  Pontifex  could  hold  the  assembly, 
and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Curio  Maximus  (see  p.  61.)  must  have,  in 
some  instances,  enjoyed  a  similar  privilege. ' 

It  would  seem  that  the  same  solemnities,  with  regard  to  auspices,  sacrifices, 
and  prayers,  were  observed  in  meetings  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  which  afterwards 
characterised  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  to  these  we  shall  advert  more  particu- 
larly in  the  next  section. 

Oradnal  DceUae  •f  Hie  Comitia  CHiriata. — ^The  first  blow  to  the  influence 
of  the  Comitia  Curiata  was  the  establishment,  by  Servius  Tullius,  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  which  included  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  was  doubtless 
intended  to  supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
existing  assembly.  The  powers  of  both  alike  were,  probably,  almost  entirely 
suspended  during  the  despotic  sway  of  the  second  Tarquin;  but  upon  his 
expulsion,  the  Patricians  recovered  their  power  to  such  an  extent  that  although 
the  consuls  were  elected  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  no  measure  passed  by  that 
body  was  binding  until  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  in 
which  many  of  the  most  important  measures  with  regard  to  the  infant  republic 
were  originated  and  decided ;  and  when  the  question  arose  with  regard  to  the 
compilation  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  the  Patricians  boldly  declared — daturum 
leges  neminem  nisi  e  Patrihus.  *  But  this  controlling  power  was  altogether  lost 
when,  by  the  Lex  Publilia,  passed  by  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  dictator,  B.C.  389, 
the  Patresy  i.e.  the  Patricians,  were  compelled  to  ratify  beforehand  whatever  laws 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  might  determine — ut  legum  quae  Comitiis  Centurtatis 
ferrentur^  ante  initum  suffragium  Patres  auctores  fierent  (Liv.  VIII.  12.)' 

Moreover,  the  foundations  upon  which  the  dominion  of  the  Patridans  and  the 
Comitia  Curiata  rested  were  gradually  undermined  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings^ 
by  the  steadily  increasing  influence  of  the  Plebeians,  who  flrst  of  all  extorted  the 
right  of  electing,  from  their  own  body,  magistrates  invested  with  great  powers  for 
the  protection  of  their  interests ;  then  organized  their  own  constitutional  assemblies, 
the  Comitia  Tributa ;  then  by  the  Lex  Licinia  (B.C.  867)  obtained  a  share  in 
the  consulship ;  and  finally,  by  the  Lex  Publilia^  passed  at  the  same  time  and 

1  Dlony«.  It  14.  IV.  20.  84.  V.  6.    L!v.  I.  43.  IX.  M. 

i  Dionyfc  11.  7.  14.  50.  IV.  71.  IX.  41.    Liv.  I.  17.  69.  VL  41.    Varro  L.L.  V.  }  166.    LaeL 
Felix  ap.  Aul.  Gell.  XV.  ST. 
8  Cie.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  U.  12.    Liv  IX.  38.    Aul.  Oell.  V.  10. 
4  Dionys.  IX  75.  84.  V.  6.  67.  VI.  8d  VII.  38  59.     Liv.  IL  56.  III.  11.  31. 
f  Confirmed  by  the  Lex  Matnia  B.C.  886.  See  Clo.  Brut  14.  pro  Plane.  &  comp.  Liv.  L  12 
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by  the  same  person  with  that  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  established  the 
important  principle  that  all  laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  should  be  binding 
on  the  whole  community — ut  Plehisdta  omnes  Quirites  tenerent  (Liv,  I.e.) 
Upon  this  topic  we  shall  say  more  in  treating  of  the  Comitia  Tributa.  -4 

From  this  time  forward  we  hear  little  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  whose  influence 
may  be  regarded  as  having  completely  ceased  when  the  Plebeians  were  admitted 
to  a  full  participation  in  all  political  rights ;  and  this  assembly  would  probably 
have  altogether  disappeared  had  it  not  been  closely  connected  with  certain 
religious  observances,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  people,  could  not, 
without  sacrilege,  have  been  committed  to  any  other  body.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  were — 

1.  The  granting  of  Imperium  or  supreme  military  command.  Although  the 
kings  were  elected  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  it  was  essential  that  a  second  meeting 
of  the  same  Comitia  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  new 
sovereign  Imperium^  with  which  was  always  combined  the  right  of  taking  the 
Auspicia  in  the  field,  a  duty  and  privilege  appertaining  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  alone.  Now,  although  the  doctrine  long  and  strenuously  maintained  by  the 
Patricians,  that  they,  and  they  alone,  possessed  the  right  of  taking  auspices, 
was  set  aside  upon  the  election  of  Plebeians  to  the  consulate,  it  was  still  admitted 
that  the  power  of  taking  auspices  must  emanate  from  and  be  conferred  by  the 
Patricians ;  and  hence,  afber  the  election  of  consuls  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
a  law  passed  by  the  Comitia  Curiata  (Lex  Curiata  de  Imperici)  conferring 
Imperium  and  the  Auspicia  was,  in  practice,  held  to  be  essential  down  to  the 
very  dose  of  the  republic.  *  Thus,  Comitia  Curiata  quae  rem  militarem  con- 
tinent— Consuli^  si  Legem  Curiatam  non  hahet,  attingere  rem  militarem  non 
licet — Demus  igitur  Imperium  Caesari  sine  quo  res  militaris  administrari^ 
teneri  exercitus,  helium  geri  non  potest.  * 

This  meeting  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  although  never  dispensed  with,  became 
in  process  of  time  a  mere  form,  and  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  the  ceremonies  were 
performed  by  an  assemblage  of  the  thirty  Lictores  Curiati,  each  representing 
his  own  Curia — Comitiis  .  .  .  illis  ad  speciem  atque  ad  usurpationem  vetustatis 
per  XXX.  lictores  auspiciorum  causa  adumbratis — Nunc  quia  prima  ilia 
Comitia  tenetis,  Centuriata  et  Tributa^  Curiata  tantum  auspiciorum  causa 
remanserunt. » 

It  would  appear  from  an  expression  dropped  by  Cicero — Maiores  de  omnibus 
magistratibus  bis  vos  sententiam  Jerre  voluerunt* — that  a  meeting  of  the 
Comitia  Curiata  was  anciently  required  to  ratify  the  election  of  all  magistrates ; 
but  that  when  the  procedure  became  a  mere  form,  it  was  held  to  be  essential  in 
the  case  of  the  consuls  only  who  thus  received  the  auspices. 

2.  Arrogatio. — ^When  an  individual  passed  by  adoption  into  a  Gens  to  which 
he  did  not  previously  belong,  the  sanction  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  was  held  requi- 
site, because,  since  each  Gens  and  Familia  had  its  own  peculiar  rites,  (jgentilitia 
sacra — sacra  privata,)  the  act  of  passing  from  one  Gens  into  another,  implied 
that  the  individual  adopted  must  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  perform  one 
set  of  rites,  and  must  bind  himself  to  maintain  new  observances.  In  this  case, 
the  question  being  regarded  as  one  of  a  purely  religious  character,  the  assembly 

1  That  there  were  some  disputes  upon  this  matter  in  theory  appears  from  Gic.  ad  Fam.  L 
IX.  13. 

2  Liv.  V.  62.    Cic.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  12.  FhUipp.  V.  16.  oomp.  ad  Fam.  L  ix.  13.  ad  Att.  IV. 
la  ad  a  F.  III.  2. 

s  Cic.  de  leg.  agr.  II.  10.  12. 
4  Cio.  de  leg.  agr.  II.  10. 
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was  held  by  a  Pontifex,  and  to  this  we  find  an  aUnsion  in  the  words  addressed 
by  Galba  to  Piso— 5i  te  privatus  Lege  Curiata  apud  Pontifices,  ut  moris  est, 
adoptarem,  ^ 

When  a  foreigner  was  admitted  into  a  Patrician  Gens,  the  process  was  termed 
Cooptath;  when  a  Plebeian  entered  a  Patrician  Gens,  Adlectio;  when  a 
Patrician  passed  from  one  Patrician  Gens  to  another,  Adopiio ;  when  a  Patrician 
passed  into  a  Plebeian  Gens,  Transductio  ad  Plebem,  and  he  was  said  Transire 
ad  Plebem^  the  term  Arrogatio  comprehending  all  the  varieties. ' 

3.  Since  it  appears  that  the  Curio  Maximus  was  elected  by  Oomitia,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Gomitia  in  question  must  have  been  the  Oomitia 
Curiata,  although  the  words  of  Livy  might  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  ^ 

COMITIA  CENTURIATA. 

We  have  already  (p.  69.)  described  the  distribution  of  the  whole  body  of 
Roman  citizens  by  Servius  Tnllius  into  Classes  and  Centuriae.  One  of  the  chief 
results  of  this  division  was  the  establishment  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  which, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  republic,  was  regarded  as  the  most  important 
of  the  constitutional  assemblies,  and  was  styled  ComUicUus  Maximus.  ^  The 
great  characteristic  of  the  Oomitia  Oenturiata  was,  that  from  the  period  of  its 
institution  it  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  national  assembly,  and  not  an  assembly 
of  one  class  or  order.  While  the  Oomitia  Ouriata  was,  at  all  times,  composed 
exclusively  of  the  Patrician  Gentes,  and  while  the  Oomitia  Tributa  was,  for  a 
considerable  period,  confined  to  the  Plebeians,  the  Oomitia  Oenturiata,  from  the 
very  beginning,  comprehended  all  citizens  whatsoever,  (universus  Populus 
Romantis^)  ^  the  leading  principle  of  classification  being  property,  although  both 
age  and  station  exercised  influence  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  subordinate  details. 
Cum  ex  aetate  et  censu  suffragium  feratur  Centuriata  Comitia  esse.  ^ 

Origlaal  C«ii«tltatiom  of  the  Comitia  Cemt«riata«— We  have  seen  (p. 
70.)  that  the  whole  body  of  citizens  was  divided  into  193  Oentnries.  When  any 
question  was  submitted  to  the  Oomitia  Oenturiata  it  was  decided  by  a  majority 
of  these  Oenturies.  Each  Oentury  had  one  vote,  and  the  vote  of  eacb  Oentury 
was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  individuals  who  were  included  in  that 
Oentury.  Oonsequently,  ninety-seven  Oenturies  would  form  a  majority  in  the 
Oomitia  Oenturiata.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  class,  together  with 
the  eighteen  Oenturies  of  Equites  made  up  ninety-eight  Oenturies,  so  that,  if  the 
Oenturies  of  Equites  and  of  the  first  class  were  unanimous,  they  would  alone  decide 
any  question,  whatever  might  be  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  remaining  Glasses. 
Moreover,  since  the  Equites  and  the  first  class  were  composed  entirely  of  the 
most  wealthy  citizens,  the  aggregate  of  individuals  contained  in  these  ninety-eight 
Oenturies  must  have  been  much  smaller  than  in  any  other  class ;  in  fact,  the 
number  of  individuals  in  each  class  would  increase  as  the  qualification  became 
lower,  and  the  lowest  class,  the  sixth,  would  doubtless  contain  a  larger  number 
of  individuals  than  all  the  other  Glasses  taken  together.  Hence,  the  obvious 
effect  of  this  system  was  to  throw  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy,  while  those  possessed  of  moderate  means,  and  those  who  had  little 

1  Tacit  Hist  I.  IS.    8m  also  Suet.  OcUv.  65.    Dion  Cass.  XXXVIL  51.    Appian.  B.C 
in.  94. 

3  LiT.  lY.  4.  16.  Suet.  TiU  1. 1.  Ner.  1.  Ootay.  2.  There  is  an  important  passage  on 
Adoptions  in  Aul.  GelL  Y.  19. 

8  Liv.  XXYIL  8. 

4  Cio.  de  legg.  Ill  19.  comp.  Orat.  post  red.  in  Sen.  11. 
6  Gic.  de  leg.  agr.  II.  2. 

C  LUeL  ap.  AuL  Cell.  XY.  27. 
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or  no  realized  capital  would  have  a  mere  nominal  voice  without  real  influence, 
except  when  dissension  prevailed  among  the  rich.  This  must  have  been  the  object 
of  ServiuA,  who  intended  the  Comitia  Centuriata  to  be  the  supreme  constitutional 
assembly,  and  this  design  was  probably  carried  into  execution  while  he  lived ;  ^ 
but  during  the  sway  of  the  second  Tarquin,  all  the  principles  and  forms  of  the 
constitution  were,  in  a  great  measure,  set  at  naught,  and  his  reign  approached 
to  a  pure  despotism. 

CoaUtiA  €eBt«rli|la  at  the  CoauneaccaieBt  of  the  Bepabllc* — After  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  for  a  time  wielded 
by  the  Patricians ;  and  although  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was  not  abolished,  it 
occupied  a  dependent  position,  since  no  measure  could  be  submitted  to  the 
Centuries  without  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  no  vote  of  the  Centuries  was 
held  valid  until  ratified  by  the  Comitia  Cnriata. 

But  in  the  year  B.C.  339,  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins,  the  Leges  PuJbliUae  were  passed,  (see  above  p.  116,)  which  virtually 
abrogated  the  power  possessed  by  the  Comitia  Curiata  by  d^aring  that  the 
Patricians  should  be  required  to  sanction  by  anticipation  whatever  laws  might 
be  psjBsed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and,  at  the  same  time,  checked  and  limited 
the  influence  of  the  latter,  by  raising  up  a  rival  co-ordinate  power  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  whidi  was  now  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  national  assembly,  and  its 
ordinances,  originally  applicable  to  the  Plebeians  alone,  were  now  made  binding 
upon  the  whole  community, 

CcBtaria  Praerefatlra, — ^According  to  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tnllius, 
when  the  Centuries  were  called  up  to  vote  they  were  summoned  in  regular  order, 
beginning  with  the  Equestrian  Centuries,  then  the  Centuries  of  the  first  class, 
and  so  on  in  succession.^  Hence,  as  pointed  out  above,  if  the  Equestrian 
Centuries  and  those  of  the  first  dass  were  unanimous,  the  question  was  decided, 
and  it  was  unnecessary  to  proceed  further  with  the  vote. .  But  at  an  early  period 
of  the  commonwealth,  *  a  veiy  important  modification  of  these  arrangements  was 
introduced,  the  Centuries  were  no  longer  called  up  in  regular  order,  beginning 
with  the  most  wealthy  and  gradually  descending,  but  the  Century  first  called 
upon  to  vote  waB  fixed  by  lot.  The  Century  upon  which  the  lot  fell  was  termed 
Ceniutia  Praerogativa^  those  which  immediately  followed  were  called  Primo 
vocatae^  ^  the  rest  lure  vocatae*  This  precedence  in  voting,  which  we  might,  at 
first  sight,  regard  as  of  no  moment,  was  rendered  of  great  importance  by  the 
superstitioa  of  the  Bomans*  The  decision  by  lot  was  bdieved  to  be  regulated  by 
the  Gods ;  and  thus,  the  vote  given  by  the  Ceniuria  Praerogativa  was  looked  upon 
as  an  indication  of  the  will  of  heaven,  (Praerogativam^  omen  conUHorutn^  Cic.  de 
Div.  XL  40,)  and  as  such,  was  folbwed,  in  elections  at  least,  by  a  minority  of  the 
Centuries.  This  is  known  to  have  happened  not  merely  in  particular  instances, 
as  when  Livy  (XXVI.  22.)  tells  us — auctoritatem  Praerogativae  omnes  Cen- 
ttxriae  secutae  sunt — ^but  Cicero  expressly  declares  that  there  was  no  example 
upon  record  of  a  candidate  for  a  public  office  having  failed  to  carry  his  election 
if  he  obtained  the  sufirage  of  the  Praerogativa — An  tandem  una  Centuria 

i  Dioiuri.  IV.  sa 

2  Liv.  1.  43.  comp.  XLIII.  16.    Dlonys.  IV.  20.  YII.  59. 

3  The  first  allusion  to  the  pmctiee  Meins  to  be  In  Liv.  V.  18.  where  the  historian  is 
recording  the  events  of  B  C.  39<6. 

i  The  primo  tocatae  may  have  been  the  Equestrisn  Centuries,  but  the  matter  Is  very 
doubtftil.  Livy  (X.  ^.)  uses  the  expression — fumgue  et  praerogatwa  et  primo  vocatae  omneM 
oenfuriae  eoMulem  dioebant;  elsewhere  (XXVIL  6  )  he  speaks  of  the  Centuries  which  fnU 
lowed  the  praerogativa  as  ittre  vocaiaet  while  the  Pseudo  AsconluH  (Act  A.  in  Verr.  9.)  says. 
PraerogaUvae  twit  tribut  quae  prima*  nuffragiumferunt  ante  iure  vocatas. 
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Praerogativa  tantum  habet  auctoritatis  ut  nemo  unquam  prior  earn  tulerit  quin 
renuntiatus  sit,    Gic.  pro  Plane.  20. 

In  this  way  the  inflaence  of  the  wealthy  Centories,  although  the  chances  were 
in  their  favour,  might  sometimes  be  neutralized,  and  a  Centuiy  of  the  fifth  class, 
or  even  the  Capite  Censi,  might  decide  the  fate  of  a  candidate. 

Iacorp«raiiom  mt  the  Cemaries  with  the  Tribe**— r-A  change,  apparently 
of  a  vital  character,  was  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  commonwealth,  but,  unfortunately, 
every  thing  connected  with  the  history  of  this  change,  important  as  it  must 
have  been,  is  enveloped  in  such  impenetrable  obscurity  that  we  can  determine 
neither  the  period  when  it  took  place  nor  form  a  distinct  conception  of  its 
nature  and  extent.  All  that  we  know  with  certamty  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  Centuries  were  somehow  arranged  so  as  to  form  component  parts  of  the 
local  Tribes,  and  hence  the  Tribes  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  with  which  originally  they  bad  certsunly  nothing  in 
common.  ^ 

Various  schemes  have  been  drawn  up  with  much  ingenuity  by  different 
scholars,  pointing  out  how  this  might  have  been  effected  without  totally 
destroying  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  Comitia  Centuriata  were 
based.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
are  little  better  thau  pure  hypotheses,  the  notices  contained  in  ancient  writers 
being  so  scanty  and  imperfect  that  they  can,  without  violence,  be  acconmiodated 
to  plans  the  most  opposite.      \ 

Baeineee  tranaaeted  in  the  Comitia  Centariata. — This  was  threefold. — 
1.  Election  of  magistrates. — 2.  Enacting  or  repealing  laws. — 3.  Criminal  trials 
affecting  the  personal  and  political  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  to  which  we 
may  add — The  declaration  of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  although  this  is 
included  under  (2.) 

Magistrates, — The  magistrates  always  elected  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
were  the  Consuls,  the  Praetors  and  the  Censors,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Decern-' 
viri  during  the  brief  period  of  their  existence,  and  the  IVibuni  MilUares  cansvlari 
potestate,  ^  It  would  appear  that  the  Cnrule  Aediles  and  the  Quaestors  might  be 
chosen  either  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  or  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  at  least  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Cicero. '  We  find  also  that  in  special 
cases  the  Comitia  Centuriata  nominated  Proconsuls,  and  once  it  appointed  a 
Prodictator.  *  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  first  years  of  the 
commonwealth  the  Comitia  Centuriata  could  not  vote  for  any  candidates  for  the 
consulship  imless  such  as  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate ;,  but 
this  restriction,  if  it  ever  existed,  seems  to  have  been  removed  about  B.C.  482. 
See  Zonaras,  as  quoted  by  Niebuhr,  vol.  II.  p.  205. 

Laws. — ^Any  proposal  for  enacting  a  new  law  or  repealing  one  already  in 
force,  might  be  submitted  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata  by  the  presiding  magistrate, 
provided  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  (ex  senatus' 
consulto. 

Criminal  Triab, — ^According  to  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  no  charge 
which  involved  the  Caput  (see  p.  83.)  of  a  Roman  citizen,  could  be  tried  before 
any  tribunal  except  the  Comitia  Centuriata — Turn  leges  praeclarissimae  de 

1  e.|r.  Liv.  XXIV.  7.  XXVIL  6.  XXIX.  37.    Clc.  de  leg.  agp.  IL  2. 

J  Llv.  II L  33.  35.  V.  5*2. 

«  Cic  pro  Plane.  20.'  ad' Att  IV.  S.  ad  Fam.  VIL  sa 

4  Liv.  XXVL  18.  XXIL  8. 
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XII  Tahulis  tralatae  duae:  qrmrum  altera  prwUegia  toUit:  altera  de  Capite 
civis  rogari^  nisi  maximo  comitiatu^  vetat. — Cio  de  legg.  III.  19.  pro  Sest.  34. 
From  an  early  period,  however,  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was  in  the  habit  of 
delegating  its  aathority  to  commissioners,  as  we  shall  explain  more  follj  in  the 
chapter  on  criminal  triab. 

nagiatratoii  wli«  c«iild  Siiniiii«m  and  Preside  at  the  Cemltla  Cea* 
tnriata. — Of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  the  Consul,  the  Praetor  JJrhanus,  and  the 
Censor  possessed  this  priyilege,  ^  and  also  the  Decemviri  and  the  Tribum 
MiHtares  consuiari  potestate,  at  the  period  when  these  oiBces  were  in  existence ; 
of  the  extraordinary  magistrates,  the  Dictator,  the  Magister  Equitum,  and  the 
Inter-rex;  bnt  all  had  not  the  same  powers. 

When  one  only  of  the  Consuls  was  in  the  city,  it  belonged  to  him  to  summon 
and  preside  at  these  assemblies,  whatever  the  business  might  be — ^if  both  consuls 
were  present,  they  usually  decided  by  lot  which  of  them  should  perform  this  duty 
— and  when  both  were  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  they  arranged  beforehand  which 
should. return  and  preside  at  the  elections. '  The  Decemviri,  the  Tribuni  MiH- 
tares consuiari  potestate,  the  Dictator  and  the  Magister  Equitum,  stood 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  thet  Consuls. 

The  Praetor  Urhanus  could  hold  the  Comitia  Centuriata  ibr  trials  only,  ^ 
except  in  some  rare  cases  in  which  he  received  special  authority,  and  which  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.  ^  The  Censors  could  preside 
only  when  the  assembly  was  convoked  for  matters  connected  with  their  peculiar 
duty  of  taking  the  Census,  and  the  Inter-rex,  probably,  at  elections  only.  The 
first  Consuls,  according  to  Livy,  (I.  60,)  were  elected  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
by  the  Praefectus  Urbi;  but  on  this  point  he  is  contradicted  by  Dionysius 
(IV.  84.) 

PreUmtearr  Fonas. —  To  some  of  these  we  have  already  advened — 

1 .  The  Senate  fixed  the  day  on  which  the  assembly  was  to  be  held,  having,  in 
the  case  of  laws,  given  their  sanction  to  the  measure  which  was  to  be  proposed. 

2.  Public  notice  of  the  day  of  meeting  and  of  the  business  was  given  by  a 
written  proclamation,  (edictum,)  usually  seventeen  days  (frinundinurn)  before- 
hand.   See  above  p.  113. 

3.  Immediately  ^er  midnight,  on  the  morning  fixed  for  the  assembly,  the 
auspices  were  taken  as  described,  p.  112. 

4.  On  the  day  of  assembly  a  formal  verbal  proclamation  was  made  by  a  public 
servant,  a  praeco,  accensus,  or  cornicen,  and  in  later  times,  according  to  Varrc, 
by  an  Augur,  calling  upon  the  people  to  meet  before  the  Consul. ' 

Place  of  meeting. — The  organization  of  the  Classes  and  Centuriae  being 
originally  essentially  military,  the  people  were  wont,  in  ancient  times,  to  assemble 
in  martial  order,  and  probably  fully  armed.  Hence  the  Comitia  Centuriata  is 
frequently  termed,  especially  in  legal  or  saci'ed  formularies,  Exercitus  urhanus 
— Exercitus  centuriatus,  or  simply  Exercitus — the  presiding  magistrate  was 
said  Imperare  exerdtum,  and  when  he  dismissed  the  assembly,  Exercitum 
remittere.^  But  since  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  that 
any  body  of  armed  men  should  congregate  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  was 

1  To  these*  some  would  add  the  Quaettoren,  at  least  in  so  far  as  trials  in  the  earliest  ages 
were  concerned.    See  Varro.  L.L.  YI.  {00.  comp.  Lir.  IIJ.  24. 
»  Llv.  XXXV.  6.  20.  XXIV.  10. 

3  Liv.  XXVI.  3.  XLIIL  16.    Dion  Cass.  XXX VIL  27. 

4  Liv.  XXV.  7.  XXVII.  5. 

5  Anl.  Gell.  XV.  27.  and  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  In  Varro  L.L.  VI.  §  95. 

«  Varro  LL.  VI  §  Sa  §  94.    Fe&t.  s.v.  Remisso,  p.  289.    Liv.  L  43.  XXXIX.  15.    Ani.  Gell. 
XIII.  15  XV.  27. 
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necessary  that  the  Comitia  Centnriata  should  be  held  outside  the  Pomoerium. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  Campus  Martius  was  the  regular  place  of  meeting, 
and  on  one  occasion  only  do  we  find  the  Centuries  assembling  in  a  different 
locality,  (the  Lucas  Poetelintis^  outside  of  the  Porta  Nomentana^  beyond  the 
Viminal,)  but  this  was  for  the  special  object  of  avoiding  the  sight  of  the 
Capitoline.  ^  Even  after  the  practice  of  assembling  in  arms  had  long  been 
discontinued,  the  Campus  Martius  continued  to  be  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  as 
a  memorial  of  the  precautions  observed  in  ancient  times,  when  Rome  waa 
surrounded  by  hostile  tribes  up  to  her  v^  walls,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  a 
detachment  of  men  was  posted  upon  the  Janiculum  with  a  red  banner  (vexUlum 
rufi  colons)  displayed.  In  the  «arly  ages,  when  this  banner  was  lowered  it  was 
a  signal  that  danger  was  at  hand,  and  the  Comitia  immediately  broke  up.  The 
rule  was  never  formally  set  aside ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  we 
find  that  the  consul  Metellus  gave  orders  for  the  flag  on  the  Janiculum  to 
be  struck  while  the  trial  of  Rabirius  was  proceeding,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
breaking  up  the  assembly  before  it  came  to  a  vote. '     f 

Form  of  Procednre. — ^The  citizens  being  assembled,  and  no  interruption 
being  announced  firom  the  auspices,  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  solemn 
prayer,  (solemne  carmen  precationis — soUmnis  ista  comitiorum  precatio — 
longtim  tUud  comitiorum  carmen^)  offered  up  by  the  presiding  magistrate,  and 
the  prayer  was  generally,  if  not  always,  preceded  by  a  sacrifice. '  The  religious 
rites  being  completed,  the  president  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  matter  upon 
which  they  were  required  to  decide,  and  introduced  his  statement  (praefabatur) 
by  the  solemn  formula — Quod  honum^  faustum,  felix,  fortunatumque  sit,  ^  In 
the  case  of  an  election,  he  read  over  the  names  of  the  different  candidates,  and 
might,  if  he  thought  fit,  make  observations  upon  their  comparative  merits. ' 
After  he  had  concluded,  any  magistrate  of  equal  or  superior  rank,  or  any  of  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  might  address  the  multitude,  and  then  private  individuals,  ^ 
if  they  could  obtain  permission  firom  the  president  and  the  tribunes,  might  come 
forward  to  argue  in  favour  of,  or  against,  the  measure — Ad  suadendum  dis^ 
tttadendumque  prodibant — Romanis  pro  condone  suadere  et  dissuadere  (sc. 
rogationem)  mjoris  fuiL  ^  This  portion  of  the  proceedings  being  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  if  no  tribune  interposed  his  Veto,  and  no  declaration  of  an  unfavour- 
able omen  (obnuntiatio)  was  announced  by  a  qualified  person,  the  president 
called  upon  the  people  to  separate  for  the  purpose  of  voting — Si  vobis  videtur^ 
discedite  Quirites — Ite  in  suffragium  bene  iuvantibus  Dis,  The  crowd,  which 
had  hitherto  been  standing  promiscuously,  then  separated,  each  Centuiy  having, 
probably,  a  position  assigned  to  it.  Then  followed  the  casting  of  lots  to  decide 
which  Century  should  vote  first  (sortitio  praerogativae*)  The  names  of  the 
different  Centuries,  written  upon  tickets  (sortes)  were  thrown  (coniiciebantur) 
into  a  vase,  (urna  s.  sitella^)  were  shaken  together,  (aequdbantur^)  and  one  of 
them  was  thrown  or  drawn  out,  that  which  came  first  (quae  prima  exierat) 
being  the  praerogativa.    When  the  Centuria  praerogativa  had  given  its  vote, 


1  LIr.  Vt  20. 

3  Lir.  XXXIX.  15.    Mncrob.  8. 1  16. 

8  Dionys.  VIL  59.  IX.  41.  X.  4. 32.    Liv.  XXXVIIL  48.  XXXIX.  15.     Cio.  pro  Muren.  1. 
Plin.  Paneg.  I.  63 

4  Cic  de  Divin.  I.  45. 
«  Liv.  X.  28.  XXII.  34. 

6  It  would  appear  from  Dion  Cass.  XXXIX.  35.  that  private  persons,  oeeasionally  at  least, 
•poke  before  the  magistrates. 

7  Liv.  XXXIV.  1.  XLIL  34.    Quintil.  L  O.  IL  4. 
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the  Other  Centuries  were  called  up  in  regular  succession,  be^ning  with  the 
Equestrian  Centuries  and  the  first  class,  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  have 
remained  unaltered  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  although  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  C. 
Gracchus  to  determine  the  precedence  of  the  whole  by  lot — lex  qfiam  C.  Grac^ 
chus  in  tribunatu  promtdgaverat^  ut  ex  confusis  quinque  classihtts  sorte  centuriae 
vocarentur.  But  although  it  does  not  appear  that  this  proposal  ever  became 
law,  it  would  seem  that  the  Centuries  sometimes  voted  without  paying  attention 
to  any  regular  order  of  succession,  and  were  in  that  case  said  inire  confusum 
suffragium,  ^  The  manner  of  taking  and  counting  the  votes,  of  announcing  the 
result,  and  dismissing  the  assembly,  being  common  to  all  Comitia  alike,  have 
been  ah'eady  detailed  in  p.  108.     --$ 

COMITIA  TBIBUTA. 

As  the  Comitia  Curiata  were  at  all  times  composed  of  Patricians  alone,  so 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  originally  confined 
to  the  Plebeians;  the  Comitia  Centuriata  being  the  only  one  of  the  three 
popular  assemblies  which,  fix)m  the  first,  comprehended  the  members  of  both 
orders.  Hence  the  Comitia  TrUmta  are  firequently  termed  CoticUia  Plebis^  a 
name  which  they  retained  even  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  meetings  of  the 
Plebs  exclusively,  ^  and  the  deoroes  passed  in  them  were  called  Plehisdta  in 
opposition  to  the  Leges  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata ;  the  resolutions  of  the  Plebs 
being  technically  expressed  by  the  verb  sciscere^  while  the  people  at  large  were 
said  itd>ere — Nullam  ilH  nostril  [maiores,]  sapieniissimi  et  sanctissimi  viri 
vim  concionis  esse  voluerunt.  Quae  sdsceret  PUhes^  out  quae  Popultts  iuheret; 
summota  condone^  distnbutis  partibus,  tributim  et  centuriatim  descriptis 
ardinibus^  classibus,  aetatibusy  atiditis  auctoribus,  re  multos  dies  promulgata 
et  cognita^  iuberi  vetarique  voluerunt, ' 

€tarl«lit  and  ProsrcM  of  the  Comitia  Tribnta« — ^There  can  be  little  doubi 
that  the  Tribes,  from  the  time  of  their  organization  by  Servius  Tullius,  would 
occasionally  assemble  individually  or  collectively,  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
connected  with  their  local  or  general  interests;  but  these  meetings  did  not 
assume  the  form  or  dignity  of  regular  Comitia  until  the  year  B.C.  491,  when 
the  Tribes  were  convoked  to  give  their  verdict  on  the  charges  against  Coriolanus, 
and  this  is  regarded  by  Dionysius  as  the  first  example  of  a  meeting  of  the  Comitia 
TVibuta  properly  so  called.  ^  But  even  this  might  be  regarded  as  an  extraor- 
dinary procedure,  not  to  be  recognised  as  a  precedent,  and  we  can  scarcely 
consider  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  have  been  placed  upon  a  regular  footing  until 
twenty  years  later,  (B.C.  471,)  when  Publilius  Yolero,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs, 
passed  a  law  which  ordained  that  the  Plebeian  magistrates,  who  had  hitherto 
been  chosen  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  should  for  the  future  be  elected  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa. '  This  secured  regular  meetings  at  stated  periods ;  but  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Comitia  Tributa,  in  so  far  as  the  community  at  large  was  concerned, 
were  not  fu^ly  established  until  a  much  later  period.  We  find  three  distinct 
enactments  on  this  subject — 


1  CIo.  Philipp.  n.  Sa  pro.  Muren.  S3,  pro  ComeL  fragm.    Liv.  XXIY.  7.  XLIIL  1&   VaL 
Bfax.  VI.  iiL  4.    Sallust.  de  ordin.  rep.  Epp.  IL  8. 
J  Liv.  III.  64.  XXV.  3.  4.  XXVIT.  5.  XXXIX.  1!>. 
S  Cic  pro  Flaco.  7.    Anl.  Oell.  X.  20.  XY.  27.    Feat.  a.T.  Populi,  p  233. 
4  Dionya.  VIL  69. 
ft  LiT.  n.  56.    Dionya.  IX.  41.    Zonar.  VIL  17. 
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1.  Lex  Valeria  Horatia,  passed  by  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatins  when 
Consuls,  B.C.  449,  who  legem  Centuriatis  Comitivt  tulere,  ut  qtwd  tributim 
Plebes  iussisset,  Popvlum  teneret.  ^ 

2.  Lex  PuhliUa,  passed  by  Q.  Publilius  Philo  when  Dictator,  B.C.  339— 
Ut  Plehiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerenU  ^ 

3.  Lex  Hortensia  passed  by  Q.  Hortensius  when  Dictator,  B.C.  286 — Ut 
Plehiscita  universum  Popvlum  tenerent. ' 

It  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  these  laws,  although  spread  over  a  space 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  were  absolutely  identical,  each  providing  that  th^ 
Plehiscita^  or  ordinances  passed  by  the  Plebs  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  should  be 
binding  not  on  the  Plebs  alone,  but  on  the  whole  body  of  the  Boman  people 
{Quirites — univcrsus  Populus  Eomanus.)  The  difficulty  may  be  explwned  by 
supposing  that  the  Lex  Valeria  Horaiia  gave  to  Plehiscita  the  force  of  Leges^ 
provided  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  Senate  before  being  submitted  to  the 
Tribes,  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  that  the  Lex  PubUlia 
deprived  the  Comitia  Curiata  of  all  right  to  interfere,  and  that  the  Lex  Hortensia 
declared  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  be  unnecessary.  This,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, is  merely  a  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  in 
accordance  with  what  we  know  positively  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
constitution. 

From  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia,  the  Comitia  Tributa  assumed 
the  right  of  discharging  functions  of  the  same  nature  as  those  committed  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  that  is,  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  enactment  of  laws, 
and  tho  trial  of  criminals.  And  we  can  have  little  doubt,  that  from  this  tune 
forward  the  Patricians  and  their  Clients  voted  in  these  assemblies,  while  we 
have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  took  place  before  the  enactment  of  the  laws 
of  the  XII  Tables,  B.C.  450.  It  is  true  that,  theoretically,  those  matters  alone 
ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  which  were  conceived  to 
afiect  peculiarly  the  interests  of  the  Plebs ;  but  it  is  easy,  at  the  same  time,  to 
perceive  that  this  principle,  even  if  fully  recognised,  would  admit  of  great  latitude 
of  interpretation  in  times  of  popular  excitement.  After  the  Plebeians  were 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  the  honours  of  the  state,  there  appears  to  have 
been  little  collision  between  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  the  Comitia  Tributay 
each  assembly  had  its  own  duties  defined  with  sufficient  distinctness,  to  which 
they,  for  the  most  part,  confined  themselves. 

Those  which  fell  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  in  the  three  departments  noticed  above, 
may  be  briefly  enumerated. 

aiaglairates. — 1.  The  purely  Plebeian  magistrates,  in  teniis  of  the  law  of 
Publilius  Volero,  namely,  the  Trihuni  Plelns  and  Aediles  Pleheii, 

2.  The  Aediles  Curules  and  the  Quaestores,  during  a  considerable  perio<l ; 
but  upon  this  point  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  when  treating  of  these  offices. 

3.  The  members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests,  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Domitia,  B.C.  104. 

4.  Most  of  the  inferior  magistrates  such  as  Triumviri  Monetales ;  Triumviri 
CapitaleSy  and  others  to  be  specified  hereafter  (Aul.  Gell.  XIIL  15.) 

5.  Such  of  the  Trihuni  Militum  as  were  not  nominated  by  the  general  (Sail. 
Jug.  60.     Liv.  VII.  5.) 

6.  The  commissioners,  (^Curatores,)  appointed  from  time  to  time  for  portioning 

1  Liv.  III.  55.    Dionys.  XI.  45. 

2  Liv.  Vin.  12 

S  Aul.  Gell.  XY .  27.    Liv.  Epit.  XL    Plio.  H.N.  XYL  10.    Gains  L  $  3. 
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out  grants  of  the  pablio  land  among  the  poorer  dasses  (Duumviri^  Triumvirij 
{(V.  agris  dividundis,    Cio.  de  leg.  agr.  II.  7.) 

TriaU.— These  were  originallj  limited  to  cases  which  involved  a  charge  of 
having  invaded  or  infringed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Plebeians  as  an  order. 
Snch  were  the  triids  of  Coriolanns,  of  Eaeso  Qninctins,  of  Appius  the  Decemvir, 
and  of  Cains  Sempronins.  ^  Subsequently  this  jurisdiction  was  extended,  ^  in  so 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  offences  was  concerned ;  but  hy  the  laws  of  the  XII 
Tables,  the  Comitia  Tribnta  were  prohibited  fi?om  inflicting  any  punishment  more 
severe  than  the  imposition  of  a  fine — {mttUae  irrogatio) — an  offence  involving 
the  Caput  of  a  Roman  citijsen,  could  be  tried  before  the  Comitia  Centuriata  only. 

liaws. — It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  fix,  in  general  terms,  what  class 
of  laws  could  be  legitimately  submitted  to  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes,  and  indeed 
it  would  seem  that  this  point  was  never  very  clearly  defined.  According  to  the 
theoxy  of  the  constitution,  it  would  be  those  only  which  bore  upon  the  interests 
of  the  Plebs  as  a  separate  order ;  but  this  limitation  would  manifestly  prove 
almost  worthless  in  practice,  for  no  measure  whatsoever  could  be  brought  forwi^ 
which  might  not  be  proved  to  bear  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  interests  of 
the  Plebeians.  The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  curcumstance  that  the  Senate, 
when  extraordinary  dispatch  was  required,  or  when  it  seemed  unnecessaiy  to 
observe  all  the  tedious  forms  required  for  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  frequently 
requested  the  Tribunes  of  the'  Plebs  to  submit  matters  to  the  Comitia  Tributa 
which,  under  ordinary  cuxsumstances,  would  have  been  placed  before  the  Comitia 
Centuriata. 

That  the  powers  of  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  held  to  be  limited  is  clear  from  a 
passage  in  Li^,  (XXXVIII.  36.  B.C.  188,)  where  C.  Valerius  Tappus,  a  Tribune 
of  the  Plebs,  is  represented  as  having  brought  in  a  law  for  bestowing  the  iuJl 
Civitas  on  the  inhabitants  of  Fundi,  Formiae  and  Arpinum,  on  which  four  of 
his  colleagues  were  about  to  place  their  Veto,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been 
introduced  without  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  (quia  non  ex  auctoritate  Senatus 
ferretur,)  but  withdrew  their  opposition — edocH  populi  esse  non  Senatus  tti9, 
suffragium^  quibus  veUt^  impartiri.  But  although  the  powers  of  the  Comitia 
Tributa  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  ill  defined,  there  were  some  matters,  such  as 
the  election  of  consuls  and  other  superior  magbtrates,  in  which  they  never 
attempted  to  interfere. 

nia^tmtcs  who  SainniOBcd  and  Presided  In  tbe  Conttla  Tribnta. 
— ^The  Tribuni  Plebis  were  naturally  the  persons  by  whom  the  Comitia  Tribnta 
were,  in  most  cases  summoned,  and  who  presided.  When  a  measure  was 
proposed  by  one  Tribune  specially,  with  the  consent,  however,  of  all  his  colleagues, 
which  was  essential,  he  would  obviously  preside  at  the  meeting  called  to  consider 
it.  When  matters  were  brought  forward  in  which  the  whole  college  of  Tribunes 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  an  equal  interest,  then,  in  all  probability,  the  presidency 
was  decided  by  lot  (Liv.  III.  64.) 

The  Aediles  Pleheii  also  had  the  right  of  holdmg  the  Comitia  Tribnta,  but 
only,  it  would  seem,  for  impeachments  and  matters  of  police  immediately  con- 
nected with  their  own  peculiar  jurisdiction. ' 

The  Consuls  and  Praetors  frequently  presided  at  the  election  of  such  magistratee 
as  the  Aediles  Curules  and  the  Quaestores.,  and  also  at  trials,  but  very  rarely 
when  laws  were  proposed ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  no  measure  whatsoever 

1  Dionys.  VII.  oa    Lly.  II.  33.  III.  11.  5&  IV.  44. 

«  eg.  Liv.  XXV.  X    Val.  Max.  VI.  L  7. 

t  Lfv.  III.  81.    Diocys.  X.  48.    Val.  Max.  VL  i  7 
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coiild  be  proposed  to  the  Tribes,  nor  any  business  be  transacted  without  the 
permission  of  the  Tribunes.  ^ 

ni«de  of  Sunmioiiliis. — ^The  Oomitia  Tribnta  might  be  summoned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  Notice  was  given  of  the  proposed 
meeting,  sometimes  verbally  fiom  the  Rostra^  more  frequently  by  means  of  a 
proclamation  (edictum)  hung  up  in  the  Forum,  and  the  Yiatores  of  the  Tribunes 
were  sent  round  to  warn  the  country  voters  within  reach.  Wlien  the  public 
notice  was  given  the  nature  of  the  business  was  explained,  and  when  a  law  was 
to  be  proposed,  a  copy  of  the  law,  with  the  names  of  its  most  strenuous  supporters, 
(auctores)  was  publicly  exposed,  such  publication  {promulgation)  after  the 
passing  of  the  Lex  CaecUia  Didia  (see  above,  p.  IIS^  taking  place  at  least  a 
Trinundinum  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  assembly. 

Place  of  Meeting. — ^The  Comitia  Tributa  not  being  like  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata,  essentially  a  military  assemblage,  might  be  held  any  where  either  within 
or  without  the  walls,  provided  the  distance  from  the  Pomoerium  was  not  more 
tl^ui  a  mile,  beyond  which  limit  the  Tribunes  had  no  jurisdiction.  The  ordinary 
place  of  meeting  withm  the  city  was  the  lower  Forum,  and  more  rarely  the 
Capitol ;  without  the  city,  the  Campus  Martius,  or  the  Frata  Flaminia. ' 

PreltaMluuT  Forms. — All  the  formalities  with  regard  to  auspices'  and 
sacrifices  were  dispensed  with  in  the  Comitia  Tribnta.  The  only  obstacle  seems 
to  have  been  the  formal  announcement,  (obnuntiatio,)  by  a  qualified  person, 
that  he  was  observing  the  heavens  (se  servare  de  coelo.)  See  above,  p.  1 13.  Comp. 
Cic.  in  Vatin.  2. 

mode  of  Proeednre. — The  people  having  assembled,  the  president  explained 
to  the  meeting  the  matter  for  which  it  had  been  called  together ;  if  a  law  was 
proposed,  it  was  read  over  by  a  clerk  (scribd)  or  public  crier ;  (praeco ;)  if  an 
election  was  to  take  place,  the  names  of  the  candidates  were  proclaimed  by  the 
president,  who  then  introduced  them  who  were  desurous  of  speaking.  No  one 
could  address  the  assembly  without  his  permission  except  a  Tribune,  any  one  of 
whom  could  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  by  his  Veto. 

Totlnff. — ^When  the  matter  had  been  suffidendy  discussed,  the  multitude,  who 
had  been  standing  promiscuously,  now  separated  and  divided  into  then:  respective 
Tribes.  Lots  were  then  citet,  deciding  the  order  in  which  each  tribe  should  vote, 
that  which  was  called  upon  to  vote  first  being  styled  IVibus  Principiutn  or 
TVibus  Praerogativa  and  the  Tribes  which  followed  lure  Vocatae,  Ae  votes 
were  originally  given  vivi^  voce,  afterwards  by  ballot,  as  explained  above,  p. 
108.  Each  Tribe  had  one  vote,  the  vote  of  the  Tribe  being  decided  by  the  majority 
of  individuals  who  composed  the  Tribe,  and  the  majority  of  Tribes  deddmg  the 
question  at  issue. 

Although  the  Comitia  Tributa  was  the  most  democratic  in  its  constitution  of  all 
the  popular  assemblies,  the  classification  of  the  voters,  depending  entirely  upon 
then:  place  of  residence,  without  reference  to  descent,  fortune,  or  age,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  sufirage  of  each  citizen  had  equal  weight  in  deciding  a 
question,  since  this  could  only  have  been  the  case  had  each  Tribe  contained 
exactly  the  same  number  of  voters.  When  Servius  Tullius  first  distributed  the 
people  into  local  tribes,  the  sum  total  of  those  who  lived  constantly  in  the  city 

1  L!v.  TI  56.  III.  31.  W.  64.  IV.  fi7.  V.  17.  XXV.  a  4.  XXVII.  20.  XXX.  41.  Dionys.  VI 
89.  IX.  41.  seqq.  X.  48.  Cic.  pro  Best  33.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  9.  pro  Piano.  20.  in  Vatin.  6.  AuL 
Gell.  IV.  14    Val.  Max.  VI  f  7. 

3  LIv.  IIL  64.  XXV.  3.  XXVIL  21.  XXXIIL  25.  XLIIL  1&  Cic  ad  Fam.  VIL  SO.  ad 
ktt.  I.  1.  IV.  3.    Pint.  C.  Gracch.  3. 

3  On  this  a  doubt  may  exist,  see  p^  lia  and  the  references  in  note. 
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was  not  very  great,  and  the  Roman  territory  was  divided  among  a  yeij  large 
body  of  small  proprietors,  so  that  the  number  of  individnals  in  each  of  the  four 
regions  of  the  city  did  not,  probably,  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  those  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  twenty-six  country  districts.  But,  as  the  population  of 
Rome  increased,  the  estates  around  became  more  extensive,  and  the  number  of 
proprietors  and  of  free  labourers  diminished,  so  that  the  disparity  of  numbers 
in  the  City  and  the  Rustic  Tribes  must  have  been  striking,  although  this  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  counterbalanced  by  the  enrohnent  in  one  or  other  of  the  Rustic 
Tribes  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  Mmiicipia  who,  from  time  to  time,  were 
admitted  to  the  full  Civitas.  The  Tribe  to  which  each  citizen  belonged  was, 
strictly  speaking,  determined  by  the  place  of  his  abode ;  but  a  wide  (fiscretion 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  censors,  under  whose  inspection  the  lists  were 
made  up.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Appius  Claudius,  (censor  B.C.  312,)  who 
seized  eveiy  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  aristocracy,  in  order  to  render  the 
Comitia  Tributa  more  democratic,  and  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  country 
voters,  dispersed  the  lowest  class  of  citizens  among  all  the  Tribes  (humilibus  per 
ortmes  tribus  divisis  Forum  et  Campum  corrupit  ,  •  ,  Ex  eo  tempore  in  duos 
partes  discessit  civitas.  Aliud  integer  popultis,  fautor  et  cultor  honorum^ 
aliud  forensis  f actio  tenehat.)  ^  This  arrangement  was,  however,  overthrown 
by  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus,  who,  when  censor,  (B.C.  804,)  enrolled  the  whole  of 
the  *^  forensis  turba"  in  the  four  city  tribes,  and  thus  gained  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  the  title  of  Maximus — FaUus,  simul  concordiae  causa,  simul  ne 
humUHmorum  in  manu  Comitia  essent,  omnem  forensem  turbam  excretam  in 
quatuor  tribus  coniecit,  urbanasque  eas  appellavit.  ' 

The  changes  which  took  place  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  Tribes  in  which 
Libertini  were  enrolled  have  been  already  noticed.    See  p.  102. 

COMITIA  CALATA. 

In  addition  to  the  Comitia  Curiata,  C,  Centuriata  and  C  Tr^ta^  we  find 
a  fourth  species  of  Comitia  mentioned,  although  rarely,  by  ancient  writers,  under 
the  name  of  Comitia  Calata,  and  much  discussion  has  taken  place  among 
scholars  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  object  of  these  assemblies.  Our  chief 
information  is  derived  fi*om  the  following  passage,  in  Aulus  Gellius  (XT.  27.) — 

In  Ubro  LaeUi  FeUds  ad  Q.  Mucium  primo  scriptum  est,  Labeonem  scribere, 
Calata  Comitia  esse,  quae  pro  colUgio  ponlificum  habentur  aut  Regis  aut 
Flaminum  inaugurandorum  causa,  Eorum  autem  alia  esse  Cubiata,  alia 
Centuriata.  Curiata  per  lictorem  Curiatum  cdlari  id  est,  convocari: 
Centuriata  per  comicinem,  lisdem  ComtOs  quae  Calata  appeUari  diximus, 
et  Sacrorum  Detestatio  et  Testamenta  fieri  solebant,  Tria  enim  genera 
testamentorum  fuisse  accepimus;  unum,  quod  in  Calatis  Comitiis,  in  conciofic 
populifieret,  &c. 

It  appears  from  this—* 

1.  That  the  Comitia  Calata  was  an  assembly  held  by  the  Pontifices,  and 
here  we  may  remark  that  the  verb  Calare,  meaning  to  summon,  was  in  ordinary 
use  among  the  Roman  priests,  whose  attendants  were  termed  Calatores, 

2.  That  the  people  assembled  sometimes  in  Curiae  and  sometimes  in  Cen* 
turiae^ 

1  Llv.  IX.  46. 
8  Liy.  1  c. 

8  Varro  L  L.  Y.  §  13.  VL  §  1(«.  27.    Paul.  Biaa  s.v.   CakOoret^  p.  38.    Maerob.  S.  L  1ft 
8enr.  ad  Yirg.  G.  L  26S.  .£n.  YIIL  654. 
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3.  That  the  objects  for  which  these  meetings  were  held  wore  threefold — (a) 
For  the  consecration  of  certain  priests,  the  Rex  Saortficulus  and  the  Flanunes 
—(6)  For  the  making  of  wills — (c)  For  the  DetestcUio  Sacromm. 

From  a  full  consideration  of  the  above,  and  all  other  passages  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  it  appears  probable  that  these  assemblies  were  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  held  in  the  Capitol,  in  front  of  the  Curia  Calahra^  (see  p.  26,)  to 
which  the  people  were  convoked  (jcaldbantnr)  on  the  appearance  of  each  new 
moon,  when  one  of  the  Pontifioes  or  the  Bex  Sacrificulus  made  proclamation 
(calando  prodebat)  of  the  distribution  of  the  Nones  and  Ides  for  the  month, 
and  also  of  the  days  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  It  seems  certain, 
moreover,  that  in  the  Comitia  Calata,  for  whatever  purpose  summoned,  the 
people  at  Large  were  altogether  passive,  being  merely  listeners  receiving  infor- 
mation, or  witnesses  beholding  some  formal  procedure.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  making  of  wills,  we  find  a  distinct  assertion  in  Gaius  (II. 
§  101.) — Testamentorum  autem  genera  initio  duo  Juerunt:  nam  out  Calatis 
Comitiis  fadebant^  quae  Comitia  bis  in  anno  testamentis  faciendis  destinata 
erant^  &c. — and  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  practice  of  making  wills  in  this 
manner  had  fallen  altogether  into  disuse.  A  will  made  in  the  Comitia  Calata 
was,  in  all  probability,  a  formal  public  declaration  by  the  testator,  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  wished  his  property  to  be  disposed  of  after  death,  and  this  method 
was  resorted  to  at  a  period  when  written  documents  were  little  employed,  in  order 
that  his  real  wishes  might  be  proved  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses,  and  all  dispute 
and  litigation  thus  obviated. 

With  regard  to  the  Detestatio  Sacrorum  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence, since  the  expression  is  found  nowhere  except  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 
It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  formal  declaration  upon  the  part  of  an. 
heir,  that  he  renounced  certain  sacred  rites  which  were  occasionally  attached  to 
property, '  such  renunciation  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  Fontifex  Maximus, 
given  in  presence  of  the  assembled  people. 

If  the  views  explained  above  are  correct,  it  follows  that  Comitia  Calata 
approached  more  nearly  in  their  character  to  Condones  than  to  Comitia  properly 
so  called,  since  the  essence  of  Comitia  wajs  wanting,  the  people  not  being  asked 
to  vote  upon  any  proposal,  but  summoned  merely  to  see  and  to  hear ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  expression  of  Aulus  Gellins — Tria  enim  genera  testamen- 
torum  fuisse  accepimus  unum  quod  Calatis  Comitiis  in  concionb  popctli 
fieret^  &c. 

Comitia  nnder  the  Empire. — ^This  subject  may  be  dismissed  in  a  very  few 
words. 

Comitia  Curiata. — ^The  Comitia  Curiata  continued  to  meet  under  the  Empire, 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  adoptions.  Leges  Curiatae  were  passed,  ratifying 
the  adoption  of  Tiberius  by  Augustus  and  of  Nero  by  Claudius.  The  ceremony 
is  alluded  to  as  common  in  the  speech  of  Galba,  reported  by  Tacitus,  and  although 
at  a  later  period  the  consent  of  the  Senate  was  held  to  be  sufficient,  the  ancient 
practice  was  not  formally  abrogated  until  a  law  was  enacted  (A.D.  286)  by 
Diocletian  declaring — Arrogatio  ex  indulgentia  prindpali  facta^  perinde  valet 
apud  Praetorem  velPraesidem  intimata^  ac  si  per  PopuLum  iure  antiquo  facta 
esseU  ' 

1  VftiTo  L.L.  V.  §  13.  VT.  $  16.  27.  Paul.  Diac  s.t.  Calatorei,  p.  38.  Maorob.  8.  I.  I5i» 
Berv.  ad  Virg.  G.  I.  263.  JEn.  VIII.  6S4. 

t  Cic.  de  legg.  II.  21. 

>  Suet.  OcUr.  Cn.  Tacit.  Ann.  XII  26L  41.  Hist.  L  15.  Dion  Cass.  LXTX.  20.  LXXIZ.  VL 
Cod.  Ittst.  VIIL  zlyUi.  2. 
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Camitia  Centuriata  and  Comiiia  Tributa. — ^We  have  seen  that  the  prero*^ 
gative  of  the  people,  as  exercised  under  the  repablic,  in  these  Comitia,  was 
fourfold — 1.  To  declare  war  and  to  conclude  peace.  2.  To  act  as  a  supreme  court 
of  criminal  judicature  in  all  cases  affecting  the  life  and  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen.    3.  To  enact  laws.    4.  To  elect  magistrates. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  matters,  the  people  seem  never  to  have 
been  consulted  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  ^ 

2.  Their  direct  interference  with  the  second  had  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
rendered  unnecessaiy,  by  the  Institution  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae,  which  we 
shall  discuss  at  large  hereafter.  They  still,  however,  even  in  the  age  of  Cicero, 
acted  as  judges  in  causes,  such  as  that  of  Babirius,  for  which  no  separate  court 
had  been  established,  and  their  control  over  criminal  prosecutions  was  fully 
acknowledged  in  theory  until  they  were  finally  deprived  of  all  jurisdiction  by 
Augustus.  ^ 

3.  They  retained  the  power  of  enacting  laws,  ostensibly  at  least,  for  a  longer 
period. 

Augustus  submitted  several  measures  to  the  people  in  their  Comitia  according 
to  ancient  forms,  and  in  some  instances  met  with  such  strenuous  opposition  that 
he  was  compelled  to  modify  his  proposals.  His  example  was  followed  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Tiberius  and  Claudius;  and  the  assemblies  appear  to  have  been 
occasionally  summoned  for  legislative  purposes  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nerva. 
Gradually,  however,  the  epistles  and  decrees  of  the  Prince  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  Senate,  passed  with  his  approbation,  superseded  all  other  legislation ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  bill  was  ever  submitted  to  the  Comitia  afler 
the  close  of  the  first  century. ' 

4.  The  Comitia  were  still  summoned  for  the  election  of  magistrates  in  the 
second  century,  but  they  did  not  poesess  even  a  shadow  of  power.  Julius  Csesar 
and  Augustus  recommended^  as  the  phrase  was — Commendo  vohis — the  persons 
whom  they  desu^d  to  rabe  to  the  Consulship,  and  also  one  half  of  the  number  of 
candidates  requisite  to  fill  the  other  offices  of  state,  professing  to  leave  the 
remaining  places  open  to  free  competition,  and  Augustus  even  went  through  the 
farce  of  canvassing  the  electors  in  person  on  behalf  of  those  whom  he  had 
named.  *  But  under  Tiberius,  the  little  which  had  been  left  by  his  predecessor 
was  taken  away ;  and  while  the  Emperor  still  continued  to  nominate  the  Consuls 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  magistrates  of  inferior  grade,  the  rest  were  selected 
by  the  Senate.  However,  when  Tacitus  says  (Ann.  I.  16)— Turn  primum  e 
Campo  Comitia  ad  Patres  translata  sunt — he  does  not  mean  to  assert  that 
popular  assemblies  for  the  election  of  magistrates  were  no  longer  held,  but  merely 
that  they  thenceforward  ceased  to  exercise  any  real  inflaence.  *  The  Comitia 
Centuriata  were  regularly  summoned,  and  met,  as  in  the  olden  time,  in  the 
Campus  Martins ;  and  down  to  the  period  indicated  above,  the  proceedings  seem 
to  have  been  conducted  with  due  regard  to  all  ancient  forms  and  ceremonies.  A 
Consul  presided,  auspices  were  obscarved,  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  offered  up, 
and  even  the  red  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Janiculum ;  •  but  the  people,  instead  of 

1  See  Dion  Cass.  XLll.  20. 
a  Dion  Ca88.  LVI.  40. 

3  Suet.  Octav.  34-  Yesp  II.  comp.  Senec  de  benef.  VI.  32.  Gains  I.  §  4.  5.  Digest  L  li.  2. 
i  11  iii.  9.  iy.  1.    The  words  of  the  Institutions  L  ii.  A.  are  very  distinct. 

4  Suet  Caes.  41.  Octav.  40.  56.  Vitell.  11.  Tacit  Hist  L  77.  comp.  Dion  Cast.  XLIL  20. 
XUII.  45.  47.  51.  LIIL  21.  LV.  34.    Appian.  B.C.  L  103. 

<  Tacit  Ann.  L  16  81.    Velleius  II.  124. 126.    Dion  Cass.  LVin.  SO. 
«  Suet  Vesp   5.  Dom.  la    PUn.  Panegyr.  6a  seqqt    Dion  Cass.  XXXVII.  28.  LVIII.  20t 
comp.  Vopisc.  Tacit  7. 
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being  called  upon  to  choose  freely  from  a  nameroos  body  of  aspirants,  were 
required  merely  to  give  their  sanction  to  a  list,  previously  drawn  up  by  the  Prince 
and  the  Senate,  containing  the  exact  number  of  individuals  requisite  to  fill  the 
vacant  offices,  and  no  more.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Caligula  to  make  over 
once  more  the  elections  to  the  people,  but  the  arrangements  of  Tiberius  were  soon 
restored.  ^  Although  the  people  were  thos  altogether  excluded,  the  power  of 
selection  intrusted  to  the  Senate  was,  nnder  some  emperors  at  least,  exercised 
freely.  This  appears  hxrni  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the  younger  Pliny 
of  the  zeal  with  which  the  Senators  were  canvassed  and  bribed,  just  as  the  larger 
constituencies  had  been  in  former  days ;  of  the  violent  party  spirit  exhibited,  and 
of  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  confusion  which  arose,  and  which  rendered  the 
introduction  of  the  ballot  expedient,  forcibly  contrasting  these  disorders  with  the 
grave  and  dignified  composure  which  had  characterized  the  proceedings  under 
the  first  Emperors. ' 

It  would  appear  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  people  had 
ceased  to  be  called  together  even  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  by  writers  who 
flourished  at  the  dose  of  that  century  the  Comitia  are  spoken  of  as  political 
institutions  understood  by  antiquarians  only. '  The  words  of  Symmachus  (fl. 
A.D.  880)  are  very  distinct  as  to  the  practice  in  his  time — InteUigamus  nostri 
seculi  bona :  dbest  cera  turpis^  diribitio  corrupia  cUentelarum  cuneis,  sitella 
venalis.  Inter  Senatum  et  Principes  Comitia  transiguntur :  eligunt  Patres^ 
confirmnnt  Superior es,     (Orat.  ined.  p.  40.  ed.  Mai.) 

1  Suet.  GaL  16.  Dion  Cast.  LIX.  9.  20.  oomp.  Jut.  S.  X.  77.  Modest.  Diffeat  XLYIIt  xiv. 
1.    Dion  Cass.  LIL  30. 

S  PMn.  Epp.  III.  siO.  comp.  IV.  25.  VL  19.  Tacit  Ann.  IV.  2.  XIII.  S9.  Dion  Casa 
LXXVIII.22. 

S  Arnob.  adv.  gent.  II.  G7.    Ammian.  MaroelL  XIV.  6. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MAGISTRATES  OF  THE  REGAL  AND  REPUBLICAN  PERIODS  AND 

UNDER  THE  EARLY  EMPERORS.  > 


SEGES. 

For  two  hnndred  and  forty-four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the 
administration  of  pablic  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  one  supreme  magistrate,  who 
held  his  office  for  life,  with  the  title  ofEex. 

Untioi  dlscluurged  by  the  King. — The  functions  of  the  King  were  three- 
fold— 

1.  He  was  the  supreme  civil  mag^trate,  the  upholder  of  order  and  the  laws ; 
he  alone  had  the  right  to  summon  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Comitia 
and  to  guide  their  deliberations,  and  he  presided  in  all  courts  of  justice. 

2.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  state. 

3.  He  was  chief  priest,  and  as  such,  exercised  a  guiding  influence  over  all 
matters  connected  with  public  religion. 

node  mf  Electl«n.~-Although  the  office  of  King  was  held  for  life,  it  was  not 
a  hereditary  but  an  elective  monarchy.  When  a  £ng  died,  the  supreme  power 
(summa  potestas)  having  proceeded  from  the  Patricians,  who  constituted  the 
Populus^  was  supposed  to  return  to  them  (res  ad  patres  rediit.)  They  were 
forthwith  summoned  (convocalantur)  by  the  Senate;  they  assembled  in  the 
Comitia  Curiata,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  choose,  out  of  their  own  body,  a 
temporary  King  (prodere  interregem)  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  regal  office 
untU  matters  were  ripe  for  a  new  election.  This  Interrex  remained  in  office  for 
five  days,  and  then  himself  nominated  (prodidit)  his  successor,  who  continued 
in  office  for  a  like  period.  It  was  understood  that  the  Comitia  for  the  choice  of 
a  new  King  was  not  to  be  held  by  the  first  Interrex,  but  the  second  might 
proceed  to  the  election ;  if  a  longer  period  was  required  for  deliberation,  a  number 
of  Interreges  might  follow  in  succession.  At  length  the  Interrex  and  the  Senate 
having,  in  all  probability,  made  arrangements  as  to  the  person  to  be  proposed, 
and  the  Comitia  Curiata,  consisting  entirely  of  Patricians,  having  been  regularly 
summoned  by  the  Interrex,  the  individual  nominated  by  a  majority  of  the 
Curiae  was  chosen  (creatus  est)  Bang ;  but  the  Curiae  were  restricted  to  those 
candidates  who  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  were  proposed  by 
the  Interrex — TuUum  HostHium  populus  Regem^  interrege  rogante^  Comitiis 
Curiatis  creavit.  When  the  result  had  been  announced  by  the  Interrex  who 
presided,  the  monarch  elect  was  conducted  by  an  Augar  to  the  Arx,  and  there 
seated  on  a  stone  called  the  Auguraculum,  with  his  face  to  the  south.    The  omens 

1  The  best  summary  of  all  that  is  known  with  regard  to  the  Roman  magistrates  will  Im 
found  in  Bkckbr,  Uandbuch  der  Romischen  Altherthamer,  liter.  Theil.  !t».  AbtheiL  p  2&1 
—339  i  2t«.  AbtheiL  p.  1«45&  and  the  continuation  by  MAK<iUARDT. 
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were  then  obBerved,  and  if  favonrable,  the  fact  was  announced  by  the  aug^  to 
the  multitude  assembled  in  the  Forum  below ;  and  the  choice  of  the  Curiae,  in 
so  far  as  the  priestly  character  of  the  monarch  was  concerned,  was  declared  to 
be  ratified  by  the  approval  of  the  gods.  ^  Finally,  the  new  King  summoned  the 
Comitia  Cnriata,  and  submitted  to  them  a  law  conferring  Imperium  upon 
himself, '  and  this  having  been  passed, '  the  ceremonies  were  held  to  be  complete. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  from  the  indistinct  and  inconsistent  statements 
of  those  writers  who  have  touched  upon  this  obscure  period,  were  the  forms 
anciently  observed.  The  accounts  with  regard  to  the  Interrex  are  especially 
contradictory,  and  the  authors  who  speak  with  the  greatest  precision,  evidently 
took  it  for  granted  that  all  the  rules  and  usages  connected  with  the  Interrex  of 
the  republican  times  were  identical  with  those  in  force  in  regard  to  the  functionary 
who  bore  the  same  appellation  in  the  days  of  the  Kings.  * 

Servius  Tullius  was^  we  are  told,  the  first  Eiing  who  seated  himself  upon  the 
throne  without  having  been  duly  elected  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  (iniussu 
popuH,)  but  he  obtained  their  sanction  to  a  Lex  Curiata  de  imperio  (Cic  de 
R.21.) 

iMAlCnia  of  the  Kings.'  — These  Were — 

1.  Twelve  attendants,  called  Lictores,  each  bearing  a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an 
axe  in  the  midst,  (fasces  cum  securibusy)  emblematic  of  the  power  of  scourging 
and  of  life  and  death. 

2.  Sella  CuruUs,  a  chair  of  state  ornamented  with  ivory. 

3.  Toga  Praetexta^  a  white  doak  or  mantle  with  a  scarlet  border,  or  some- 
times a  Toga  Picta^  a  doak  embroidered  with  figures. 

4.  Trabea^  a  tunic  striped  with  scarlet  or  purple. 

TBIBUNUS  CELEBUM. 

The  Tribunus  Celerum  or  commander  of  the  cavalry,  occupied  the  second 
place  in  the  state,  being  a  sort  of  aid-de-camp  to  the  King,  and  lus  representative 
in  military  affairs ;  *  on  the  other  hand,  the 

GUSTOS  UBBIS  S.  PBAEFECTUS  UBBI 

was  an  officer  appointed  by  the  King  to  act  as  his  deputy  when  compelled  to 
quit  the  city.  ^    There  were  also 

QUAESTOBES  ; 

but  we  shall  reserve  our  remarks  upon  these  until  we  discuss  the  Quaestors  of 
the  commonwealth. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  magistrates  under  the  republic,  commencing 
with  the — 

COKSULES. 

Origin  •fih»  Office. — Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  it  was  resolved,  in 
accordance,  we  are  told,  with  a  suggestion  contained  in  the  commentaries  of 

1  Llv.  L  18.    Plttt  Num.  7.    Paul.  Diac.  s.y.  Auguraadumt  p.  18. 

2  Cic.  de.  R.  II.  13.  17.  18.  21. 

9  This  lost  sanction  was  expressed  by  the  phrase  Patre$  tntetoret  fitmt—Patres  emetores 
fuerunt.    See  Li  v.  L  17.  .    ^.    „, 

4  The  chief  authorities  are,  Cic.  de  R.  II.  12.  Liv.  1. 17.  82.  III.  40.  IV.  7.  V.  81.  VL  41. 
VIL  17.  21.  VIII.  aa.  Dionys.  IL  ff7.  60.  III.  36.  IV.  34.  4a  80.  VIIL  90.  Plut.  Num.  g. 
Appian.  B.C.  L  98.    Dion  Cass.  XL.  45.    Ascon.  et  SchoL  Bob.  in  Cic.  pro  lililon.  5- 

6  The  whole  of  these  seem  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin.  Liv.  L  8.  Cic.  de  R.  IL  17. 
Plin.  H.N.  VIIL  48.  IX.  39.    Macrob.  8.  I.  6.    Ovid  Fart.  I.  37.  II.  601.    Juven  S.  VIIL  2i». 

6  Dionys.  IV.  71.    Lyd.  de  magist  L  14.    Pompon,  de  orig.  iuris,  Digest  L  iL  15. 

«  T«Ait.  Ann.  VL  11. 
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Servius  Tnlliiifl,  who,  it  was  believed,  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lican constitution,  to  place  the  executive  in  the  hands  of  two  supreme  magistrates, 
who  might  act  as  presidents  of  the  infant  commonwealth.  ^ 

These  two  magistrates  were  originally  designated  Pbaetobes,  '  that  is,  leaders, 
(quod  popuU)  praeirent^)  and  sometimes  Indices;^  but  both  of  these  appellations 
were  superseded  at  an  early  period*  by  the  title  of  CoNtfui.ES,  bestowed,  it 
would  seem,  because  it  was  their  duty  to  deliberate  for  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
(consulere  reipuhlicae^)  while  the  names  of  Praetor  and  Index  were  eventually 
transferred  to  other  functionaries. 

Original  Jariadlction  of  the  Oonsals. — ^The  Consuls  at  first  exercised  pre- 
cisely the  same  poweil^,  both  civil  and  military,  as  the  Kings — UH  consules 
potestatem  haberent  tempore  dumtaxai  anrmam^  genere  ipso  et  iure  regiam — 
Begio  imperio  duo  sunto;^  but  ^m  the  immutability  believed  to  attach  to 
things  sacred,  it  was  held  that  certain  holy  rites,  which  in  times  past  had  been 
performed  by  the  Kings,  could  not  be  duly  solemnised  by  persons  bearing  a 
different  title  and  holding  office  according  to  a  different  tenure.  Accordingly,  a 
priest  was  chosen  for  the  special  purpose  of  dischai'ging  these  duties,  and  was 
designated  Rex  Sacrorum  or  Rex  SacrifictUus, 

But  although  the  civil  and  military  functions  of  the  Kings  were  transferred  to 
the  Consuls,  the  power  wielded  by  the  latter  was  very  different  in  consequence  of 
numerous  important  limitations  and  restrictions^— 

1.  The  Consuls  were  always  two  in  number  (imperium  duplex,)  When  both 
were  in  the  city  or  in  the  camp  together  their  power  was  equal,  and  ndther 
could  take  any  step  Tvithout  the  consent  of  the  other.  Moreover,  an  appeal  lay 
from  the  judicial  sentence  pronounced  by  the  one  to  the  other  (appellatio  coUegae) 
who  had  the  right  of  cancelling  the  decision  (intercessio  collegae.)  ^  If  a  Consul 
died  or  resigned  while  in  office,  the  remaining  Consul  was  obliged  to  summon 
the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  a  coUeague  (suhrogare  s.  sufficere  coUegam)  to 
fill  the  vacant  place  for  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  and  a  Consul  so  chosen  was 
termed  Consul  suffectus,  in  contradistinction  to  Consules  ordinarily  elected  in 
usual  manner. 

There  are  only  four,  or  rather  two,  instances  upon  record  of  this  rule  having 
been  violated  during  the  period  of  the  republic— -one  in  B.C.  501,  soon  after  the 
institution  of  the  office,  when  the  death  happened  so  near  the  close  of  the  official 
year  that  a  new  appointment  was  considered  unnecessary — ^the  other  in  B.C.  68, 
when  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  ha^^ng  died,  and  the  Consul  suffectus  chosen  to  fill  his 
place  having  also  died  before  entering  upon  office,  a  second  election  was  regarded 
as  ominous,  and  Q.  Marcius  Rex  remained  sole  Consul.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  after 
the  death  of  his  colleague  Cinna,  (B.C.  84,)  remained  sole  Consul  for  nearly  a 
year ;  but  this  was  during  a  period  of  civil  war,  when  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution were  altogether  disregarded ;  and  again,  in  B.C.  52,  Cn.  Pompeius  was 
deliberately  elected  Consul  sine  collega ;  but  this  was  at  a  juncture  when  the 
extraordinary  disordei's  in  the  state  ciedled  for  extraordinary  remedies,  and 

1  Liv.  I.  48.  60.    Dionys.  IV.  40. 

S  LIT.  VIL  3.  where  the  Consul  is  styled  Praetor  Marivnu.    Flin.  H.N.  XVIII.  3.    Varro 


L.L.  V.  $.  80.    Fest  s.v.  Maximum  Praetorem,  p.  161.    .Aul.  Gell.  XX.  1. 

i  Varro  L.L.  VL  S  88.  Liv.  IIL  5$.  Cic.  de  legg.  HI  3.  It  may  be  donbteii,  howeTer. 
whether  the  term  ludices,  which  manifestly  refers  to  their  Judicial  functions,  was  ever 
applied  as  a  general  title. 

*  According  to  Zonaras  (VIL  19.)  the  title  Contuiwaa  introduced  in  B.C.  449,  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  Decemvirs. 

«  Cic.  de  R.  IT.  32  de  legg.  III.  3. 

e  Dionys.  X.  17.    Liv.  IL  18.  27.  IIL  34. 36. 
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Pompeius,  after  holding  office  alone  for  five  months,  assumed  his  father-in-law, 
Q.  Caecilins  Metellus  Pius  Scipio,  as  his  colleagae.  ^ 

2.  The  Kings  held  office  for  life,  and  were  irresponsible;  the  Consuls  remained 
in  office  for  the  fixed  period  of  one  year  only,  (annuum  imperium^)  and  when 
they  laid  down  their  magistracy,  might  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  people  if 
accused  of  malversation.  It  very  rarely  happened  that  the  same  individual  was 
Consul  fpr  two  years  consecutively,  and  when  this  did  happen,  it  could  only  take 
place  after  a  fresh  election,  and  no  one,  when  presiding  at  an  election  for  this  or 
any  other  office,  could  receive  votes  for  himself.  The  only  exception  to  the  above 
rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Ckma  and  Marius,  who,  in  B.C.  84,  continued 
in  the  Consulship  without  re-election;  but  this  was  tin  open  and  avowed 
violation  of  the  constitution  (Liv.  £pit.  LXXX.) 

8.  The  Lex  Valeria^  passed  in  the  year  of  the  first  Consulate  (B.C.  609,) 
by  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  ordained — Ne  quis  magistrate  dvem  Romanum 
adversus  provocationem  necaret  neve  verheraret  (Cic.  de  R.  II.  31.)  Of  this 
and  of  the  other  laws  De  Pr(fvocatione,  which  were  the  great  charters  of  the 
personal  freedom  of  Roman  citizens,  we  shall  speak  more  fdly  when  we  treat  of 
the  administration  of  the  laws. 

4.  The  control  exercised  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  (B.C.  494,)  of  which 
we  shall  treat  in  the  next  section. 

5.  In  process  of  time  their  influence  was  still  further  diminished  by  the 
institution  of  several  new  magistracies,  to  the  holders  of  which,  the  Praetors, 
Aediles,  Censors,  &c.  were  committed  many  duties  originally  intrusted  to  the 
Consuls. 

But  notwithstanding  these  limitations,  the  power  of  the  Consuls  was  at  all 
times  very  great,  and  the  office  was  always  regarded  as  the  highest  in  the  state, 
the  great  object  of  ambition  to  all  who  aimed  at  political  distinction. 

We  must  consider  their  power  under  two  heads — 

1.  As  civil  magistrates  {potestas,) 

2.  As  military  commanders  (imperium.) 

JPotestas  of  the  ConsnU. — ^While  the  Consuls  remained  in  the  city  they 
were  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  all  other  magistrates,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  were  subject  to  their  control.  They  alone  could 
summon  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata ;  they  alone  could 
preside  at  such  meetings  and  propose  subjects  for  deliberation  to  the  former,  and 
laws  for  the  approbation  of  the  latter ; '  and  they  formed  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Senate  and  foreign  powers.  Until  the  establishment  of 
the  Praetorship  and  the  Censorship,  they  acted  as  supreme  judges  in  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts,  and  superintended  the  enrolment  and  classification  of  the  citizens. 
In  virtue  of  their  office,  they  possessed  the  right  of  summoning  any  one  to  appear 
before  them,  (vocatio,)  and  if  he  delayed  or  refused,  they  could  order  him  to  be 
brought  by  force,  (^prehensio^)  whether  present  or  absent.  In  order  to  execute 
their  commands,  each  was  attended  by  twelve  officers,  called  LictoreSy  who 
marched  in  single  file  before  the  Consul,  the  individual  nearest  to  the  magistrate 
being  termed  proximus  Lictor,  and  being  regarded  as  occupying  a  more 
honourable  post  than  the  rest.  When  the  office  of  Consul  was  first  instituted, 
each  Lictor  carried  a  bundle  of  rods  (^fasces)  with  an  axe  (securis)  stuck  in  the 
midst,  to  indicate  that  the  Consul  possessed  the  power  of  scourging  and  putting 

1  T.iT.  XLl.  18.  Epit  LXXXIIL  CVII.    Velleins  II.  24.     Dionys.  V.  57.    Dion  Cans. 
XKXV.  4.  XL.  50.  61. 

2  To  what  extent  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  arrogated  to  themselves  several  of  these  func- 
tions trill  be  seen  in  the  next  section. 
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to  death  those  who  disobeyed  his  oommands.  But  by  the  Lex  Valeria,  (see 
above,  p.  134,)  it  was  ordained  that  the  axe  should  be  remoyed  from  the  Fasces 
of  the  Consul  while  in  the  city,  secures  de  fascibns  demi  jussii^  (Cic  de  R.  II. 
31,)  and  when  the  Consuls  appeared  in  the  Comitia,  their  Lictors  were  compelled 
to  lower  their  Fasces  (fasces  submittere)  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

imperinm  of  the  Connils. — The  vote  of  the  Comitia  Genturiata,  by  which 
the  Consuls  were  elected,  conferred  upon  them  civil  authority  only,  (potestas^) 
but  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  office,  military  power  also,  (imperium^')  and 
the  right  of  taking  the  auspices  (auspicia)  were  bestowed  by  the  Comitia 
.Cm'iata.  This,  under  the  republic,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mere  form,  but  a 
form  never  dispensed  with.  (Read  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  when 
treating  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  p.  117,  see  also  p.  110.) 

The  Consuls  were,  for  several  centuries,  occupied  almost  exclusively  with 
military  operations,  and  in  this  capacity  they  had  the  supreme  command  of  the 
armies  committed  to  their  charge,  and  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  prose- 
cution of  war  in  the  field ;  but  they  could  not  make  peace  or  conclude  a  binding 
treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  the  Comitia,  and  by  the  former  the 
number  ot  troops  to  be  employed,  their  pay,  clothing,  and  all  other  necessary 
supplies  were  voted  (e.g.  Liv.  XLIV.  16.)  In  their  capacity  of  generals-in- 
chief,  the  Consuls  were  invested  with  absolute  power  over  their  soldiers,  and 
could  inflict,  if  they  saw  fit,  even  the  punishment  of  death,  and  hence,  when  in 
the  field,  their  Lictora  bore  axes  in  the  Fasoes. 

Relation  In  which  the  CoasnU  stood  to  each  other. — ^We  have  already 
remarked  that  the  two  Consuls  were  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  that 
one  might  at  any  time  stop  the  proceedings  of  the  other,  or,  when  appealed  to, 
cancel  his  decisions.  But  when  both  Consuls  were  in  the  city,  it  was  the  invari- 
able practice,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  and  collision,  that  each  Consul  should 
in  turn,  usually  for  the  space  of  a  month  at  a  time,  assume  the  principal  place 
in  the  direction  of  public  afifairs.  That  Consul  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  the 
lead,  was  attended  in  public  by  his  twelve  Lictors,  who  marched  before  him  as 
above  described,  while  his  colleague  appeared  either  altogether  without  Lictors, 
or  his  Lictors  walked  behiud  him,  and  he  was  preceded  by  an  ordinary  messenger, 
termed  Accensus,  Hence,  the  acting  Consul  is  described  as  the  one  penes  quern 
fasces  erant,  or  cuius  fasces  erant,  ^  The  individual  who  had  the  Fasces  during 
the  first  month  seems  to  have  been  termed  Maior  Consvl^  and  the  precedence 
was  probably  determined  by  seniority  in  years.  * 

When  both  Consuls  were  with  the  same  army  the  troops  were  divided  between 
them,  each  taking  special  charge  of  one  half,  and  they  assumed  the  supreme 
command  upon  alternate  days,  miless  one  voluntarily  yielded  to  the  other.  ^ 

When  any  doubt  or  competition  arose  with  regard  to  the  performance  of 
particular  duties,  the  matter  was  usually  settled  by  lot  *  More  wUl  be  said  upon 
this  point  in  treating  of  the  provinces. 

Mode  of  ElectioB. — ^The  Consuls,  from  the  period  when  the  office  was 
instituted  until  the  downfall  of  the  republic,  were  always  chosen  by  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  and  the  assembly  convoked  for  that  purpose  could  be  held  by  no 
magistrate  except  one  of  the  Consuls,  or  a  Dictator,  or  an  Interrex.  The  election, 

1  Cic  de  R,  II.  31.    Liv.  II.  1.  Vin.  13.  IX.  8.    Dionys.  ▼.  2.  TX.  43.    Snet.  Cae«.  90. 

2  See  on  this  controverted  point  Cio.  de.  R.  IL  31.    VaL  Max.  IV.  i.  1.    Plut.  PopL  12. 
Dionjs.  VI  57.    Aul.  Gell   II.  15.     Fest.  8.T.  Mitximum  Praateretn,  p.  161. 

3  LiT.  III.  70.  XXII.  'i7.  41.  XXVIII.  9.    Polyb.  HI.  110.  VI.  j!& 

4  Lir.  IL  8.  IV.  26.  XXIV.  10. 
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towards  the  close  of  the  repablic,  if  not  interrnpted  oj  civil  commotion,  generally 

took  place  in  July,  some  months  before  the  Consols  entered  npon  office,  in  order 

to  give  full  time  for  asoertjuning  that  no  corrupt  practices  had  been  resorted  to. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  at  no  period  was  a 

specific  time  fixed  for  holding  the  election,  nor  was  there  any  law  requiring  that  a 

certain  space  should  intervene  between  the  election  and  the  induction  into  office. 

Ctadcr  i^mam  which  th«  C^nanla  wer«  chosen. — The  Consuls  were  origi- 

naUj  chosen  from  the  Patricians  exdusivelj ;  but  after  a  fierce  and  protracted 

struggle,  continued  for  nearly  eighty  years,  (B.C.  445 — 867,)  towards  the  dose 

of  which,  if  we  can  trust  the  narrative  of  Livy,  the  republic  was  left  for  five  years 

in  succession  (B.C.  375-37 1 ,)  without  Consuls  or  any  other  magistrates  who  might 

supply  their  place,  (solitudo  magistratuum,  Li  v.  YL  35 ;)  at  length  the  Lex  Licinia 

was  passed,  (B.C.  367,)  which  ordained  that  in  all  time  coming  one  of  the  Consuls 

should  be  a  Plebeian.    This  arrangement  remained  undisturbed  for  eleven  years; 

but  in  B.C.  355,  the  Patricians  succeeded  in  evading  the  law,  for  in  that  year  both 

Consuls  were  Patricians ;  and  the  constitution  was  violated  in  a  similar  manner 

six  times  during  the  thirteen  following  years,  until  in  B.C.  342,  after  the  meeting 

at  Capua,  a  law  was  passed  re-enacting  more  stringently  the  Lex  Licinia,  with 

the  addition,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  people,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  choose 

both  Consuls  firom  the  Plebs —  UH  liceret  Consules  ambos  Pleheios  creari.  From 

this  time  forward,  after  some  ineffectual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Patricians, 

the  prindple,  that  one  Consul  must  be  a  Plebeian  was  fully  recognised  and  acted 

upon.    No  example,  however,  occurs  of  both  Consuls  being  Plebeians  until  the 

year  B.C.  215,  when  a  successfiil  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  election 

on  religious  grounds,  but  the  practice  after  this  time  soon  became  common.  ^ 

Day  •€  ludmetimm  imtm  Offlcc — ^The  Consuls  appear  to  have,  origmally, 
entered  upon  office  on  the  Ides  of  September,  and  on  this  day,  in  andent  times, 
the  Consul  drove  a  nail  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  thus  marking  the 
lapse  of  a  year — Eum  clavunij  quia  rarae  per  ea  tempora  Utterae  erant, 
notam  numeri  annorum  fuisse  ferunt  (Liv.  VII.  3.  Dionys.  V.  1.)  Since  the 
Consuls,  according  to  a  fundamental  role  of  the  constitution,  hdd  office  for  one 
year  only,  this  would  have  continued  to  be  the  day  of  indnction  in  all  lime 
coming  had  matters  proceeded  with  unvarying  regularity.  But  it  occasionally 
happened  that,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  Consuls,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  the  office  became  vacant  before  the  year  was  completed,  in  which 
case  two  new  Consuls  were  chosen,  who  held  office  for  a  year  from  the  period  of 
thdr  election ;  and  more  frequently,  in  consequence  of  civil  commotions,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  year  of  office  had  expired  before  a  new  election  could  take  place. 
In  the  latter  case,  since  the  Consuls  whose  term  was  finished,  could  no  longer 
exerdse  any  of  their  functions,  the  Senate  nominated  (j)rodebat)  a  temporary 
magistrate,  who,  like  his  prototype  in  the  regal  period,  bore  the  title  of  InterT 
rex.  The  Interrex  held  office  for  five  days  only,  when  a  successor  was  chosen ; 
and  a  succession  of  Interreges  were  appointed  in  this  manner  until  tranquillity 
was  restored,  when  the  Interrex  for  the  time  being  held  the  Comitia  for  the 
dection  of  Consuls,  who  immediately  -entered  upon  their  duties,  and  remained  in 
office  for  a  year.  In  this  way  the  day  was  repeatedly  changed.  At  first,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  was  the  Ides  of  September — in  B.C.  493,  the  Kalends  of  September 
—in  B.C.  479,  the  Kalends  of  August— in  B.C.  451,  the  Ides  of  May— in  B.C. 
443,  the  Ides  of  December— in  B.C.  401,  the  Kalends  of  October— in  B.C  391, 

1  LiT.  VT.  35. 42.  VII.  1.  17—28.  49.  X.  8.  15.  XXIII.  31.  XXVIL  34w  XXXIX.  88.  XXXV. 
10.  S4.    Aul.  GeU.  XVII.  21.    Cia  Brut  14. 
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the  Ealende  of  July — at  the  commencement  of  the  second  Funic  vrar,  EC.  2 1 8, 
it  wag  the  Ides  of  March,  and  this  continued  to  be  thedaynntU  B.C.  154,  when 
it  was  enacted  that,  in  all  lime  coming,  tlie  irhole  of  the  ordimtry  magiatiates, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  ehonld  enter  npon  office  upoD 
the  Kalends  of  Janaary,  and  that  if  an  Inteiref^nm  or  any  other  (urcametanct 
ahonld  prevent  them  from  entering  npon  office  until  later  in  the  year,  they  should, 
notnitbetanding,  lay  down  their  office  on  the  last  day  of  December,  and  Ihor 
EncceasorB  commence  their  duties  on  the  first  of  January,  just  as  if  there  had  been 
no  intermption.  This  system  commenced  with  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fulvins  Nohilior 
and  T.  Annius  Ldsgub,  who  entered  upon  office  on  the  first  of  January,  B.C.  153, 
and  henceforward  the  dril  and  the  political  year  commenced  on  the  same  day. ' 

Oen^snleaaf  iBdBcdan. — The  day  on  which  the  Consuls  and  oilier  ordinary 
magiatrates  assumed  office  was  marked  by  pecuUar  solemnities.  The  new  Consul 
asoMj  arose  at  day-break,  tooh  the  auspices,  and  then  arrayed  themselves  in 
the  Toga  Praetexta  before  the  domestic  altar.  A  solemn  procession  (procasia 
cottsularia)  was  marshalled,  beaded  by  the  new  magistrates  in  their  robes  of  slate, 
attended  by  the  Senate  and  the  dignified  priesta,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
.  throng  composed  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  The  whole  assenibl^e  marcheA 
in  order  to  the  Capitol,  where  white  steers  were  sacrificed  before  the  fcreat 
national  ebrine,  and  prayeni  and  vows  ofiered  up  for  the  pro^crity  of  tbe  Roman 
people.  A  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  then  held,  and  the  new  ConsuLi  proceeded  to 
make  arrangements  in  the  first  place  for  the  doe  perlbrmance  of  public  religious  rites, 
and  then  to  corisidec  the  btemal  condition  of  the  state  and  its  foreign  relations. ' 

larfSBla  sf  ika  coHaal*. — The  twelve  Lictors,  and  the  Toga  Praele^la,  a 
cloak  with  a  scarlet  border,  have  already  been  adverted  to ;  and  in  addition  to 
the«e  outward  badges  of  distinction,  the  Consols,  upon  public  occasion,  used  a 
seat  ornamented  with  ivory,  termed  SeUa  Curulis  (see  above,  p.  67.)  This  was 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  modem  camp  stool,  and  we  can  form  a  coiTecl  idea  of 
of  its  form,  as  well  as  of  the  appearance  of  tiie  Fasces,  fhim  the  numerous  repre- 
is  which  occur  upon  audent  corns  and  monuments  of  every  description. 


r.  a  »  vnt  w.  xin.  i.  xxx. ». 

Tjoiitn^  II.fi.   LIv.  XXL61  Dion  Cu*.  LTHL  ».  Odd.  Fut  I.  TS.  Epp.  ex.  F.  IV.  ix, 
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NanttBg  of  tlte  ITcar  after  tke  Coasala. — ^In  all  annals,  sacoed  and  civil,  as 
well  as  in  public  and  private  documents  of  every-  description,  the  dates  were  nsnallj 
detennioed  by  naming  the  Consuls  for  the  year.  Thus,  any  event  belonging  to 
A.  U.  C.  684,  B.C.  70,  would  be  fixed  by  saying  that  it  took  place  Pompeio  et 
Crasso  ConsuUhus*  Hence  the  phrase  numerare  multos  consuks  is  equivalent 
to  numerare  multos  annos ;  and  Martial,  (I.  xv.  8,)  when  reminding  his  friend 
that  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  old,  employs  the  expression. 

Bis  lam  peue  tibi  Consul  trigesimus  instat 

The  practice  continued  under  the  Empire  down  to  a  very  late  period. 

Historians  occasionally  defined  the  period  of  a  remarkable  event  by  calculating 
the  number  of  years  which  had  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  but  in 
all  ordinary  cases  followed  the  computation  by  Consuls. 

The  CoBsnlslUv  ander  the  Empire.  ^  — A  Plebiscitum  was  passed  as  early 
as  B.C.  342,  prohibiting  any  individual  from  holding  the  same  office  twice  within 
ten  years — ne  quis  eumdem  magistratum  intra  decern  annos  caperet  (Liv.  VH. 
42.)  This  law  was  suspended  during  a  period  of  great  alarm,  in  favour  of 
Marius,  who  was  Consul  six  times  in  the  space  of  eight  years,  (B.C.  107 — B.C. 
100,)  was  openly  violated  by  Cinna,  Carbo,  and  Sulla,  during  the  disorders  of 
the  civil  war,  and  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  finally  set  aside  when  Julius 
Caesar  was  invested  with  the  Consulship  and  the  Dictatorship  in  perpetuity 
(continuum  Consulatnm^  perpetuam  Dictaturam,)  ^  After  the  death  of  Caesar 
and  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  Triumvirs  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of 
disposing  of  the  Consulship ;  and  from  the  time  when  Augustus  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  undivided  sway,  the  ofiice  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperors,  who  conferred  it  upon  whom  they  pleased,  and  assumed  it  in  person  as 
often  as  they  thought  fit,  being  guided  in  this  matter  by  no  fixed  rule,  but  solely 
by  their  own  discretion.  Augustus  was  Consul  in  all  thirteen  times,  sometimes  for 
several  years  in  succession, (B.C.  31 — B.C.  23 ;)  but  during  the  last  thirty-six 
years  of  his  life  (B.C.  22— A.D.  14)  twice  only ;  (B.C.  6  and  B.C.  2 ;)  Vitellius 
proclaimed  himself  perpetual  Consul ; '  Yespasian  was  Consul  eight  times  during 
his  reign  of  ten  years ;  Domitian  seventeen  times,  for  the  first  time  A.D.  71,  ten 
vears  before  his  accession,  for  the  last  time  A.D.  95,  the  year  before  his  death ; 
Hadrian,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed  the  Consulship  during  the  first  three  years 
of  his  sway,  (A.D.  117—119,)  but  never  afterwards  (A.D.  120—138.) 

Consuks  Ordinariu  Consules  Suffecti. — Under  the  republic  two  individuals, 
and  no  more,  held  the  Consulship  in  the  course  of  one  year,  except  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  from  death  or  any  other  unexpected  circumstance,  in  which 
case  a  successor  was  substituted  (suffectus  est.)  Julius  Caesar,  however,  in 
A.D.  45,  having  entered  upon  the  office  along  with  M.  Aemilias  Lepidus,  they  both 
resigned  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  and  C.  Trebonius,  and  the  former  having  died  on  the  last  day  of  his 
office,  C.  Caninius  Rebilus  was  elected*for  the  few  remaining  hours,  an  appoint- 
ment which  afforded  Cicero  a  theme  for  many  a  bitter  jest.  The  example  thus 
set  was  caught  up  and  adopted  by  the  successors  of  Caesar,  and  it  soon  became 
the  established  practice  to  have  several  pairs  of  Consuls  during  one  year,  the 

1  An  excellent  account  of  the  Consulship  during  the  Imperial  period  will  be  found  in  the 
Doctrina  Numorum  Veterum  of  Eckhkl,  Tom  VIII.  p.  3*25.  seqq.  who  is  clos«>l7  followed  by 
M'^RQUARDT.  Consult  also  the  article  Comsdl  by  Rbir,  in  the  Encyclopaedie  der  claasisohen 
AUherthumswissenschaft. 

3  Suet  Caen.  76     Dion  Cass.  XLII.  20.  XLIII  45. 

3  Suet.  Vitcll  II. 
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nnmber  varying  according  to  the  number  of  persons  whom  the  Emperor  felt 
desirous  of  gratifying.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  two  months  was  the 
period  of  office,  so  as  to  allow  of  twelve  Consuls  in  each  year ;  in  B.C.  69  there 
were  fifteen,  and  under  the  corrupt  administration  of  Cleander,  the  chamberlain 
of  Commodus,  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-five  nominated  for  A.D.  189.  ^ 

Those  Consuls  who  entered  upon  office  on  the  first  of  January,  were  termed 
Consoles  Ordinarily  gave  their  name  to  the  year,  and  were  held  in  higher 
honour  than  those  who  followed,  and  who  were  termed  Consules  Suffecti  or 
Consules  Minores  (afAiK^ori^wq  9(p&s  virairovg  l^e«»Xot/v.) 

It  is  true  that  after  this  system  was  fully  recognised,  we  find  examples  of 
persons  retaining  the  consulship  for  a  whole  year,  as  in  the  case  of  Germanicus 
A.D.  12,  and  Cn.  Domitius  A.D.  32 ;  but  these  were  rare  exceptions,  since  even 
the  Emperors,  who,  when  they  assumed  the  Consulship,  generally  took  office  as 
Consules  Ordinarii^  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  resigning  within  a  short 
period,  in  order  to  make  way  for  others  (Tacit.  H.  I.  77.  Dion  Cass.  LIII  32.) 

Under  the  later  empire  the  Consules  Suffecti  disappear  almost  entirely ;  ^  but 
we  find  mention  made  of  Consules  Honorarii^ '  as  distinguished  from  Consules 
Ordinarii,  These  honorary  Consuls  had  probably  no  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
and  enjoyed  little  more  than  the  Omamenta  Consularia,  to  be  described  below. 

Consules  Designati. — Under  the  republic  a  Consul  was  never  elected  except 
for  the  year  immediately  following  the  election,  and  during  the  months  or  days 
whidi  elapsed  between  his  election  and  his  induction,  was  styled  Consul  Desig- 
natus.  But  in  B.C.  39,  Consuls  were  nominated  by  the  Triumvirs  for  eight  years 
prospectively.  *  Of  these,  the  year  B.C.  34,  together  with  B.C.  31,  were  assigned 
to  Antonius.  Hence,  from  the  year  B.C.  44,  in  which  he  was  for  the  first  time 
Consul,  until  B.C.  39,  he  is  styled  on  medals  simply  Cos.,  fix)m  B.C.  39  to 
B.C.  34,  Cos  Desig.  Iter,  et  Tekt.,  from  B.C.  34,  Cos.  II.  Des.  III.  until 
B.C.  31,  when  he  appears  as  Cos.  III.  Octavianus,  who,  in  B.C.  39,  was  in 
like  manner  nominated  Consul  for  B.C.  33  and  B.C.  31,  passed  through  the 
same  variety  of  titles. 

Augustus,  in  B.C.  6,  named  his  grandson,  Cains,  at  that  time  fourteen  years 
old,  Consul  Designatus ;  but  with  the  proviso,  that  he  was  not  to  enter  upon 
office  until  five  years  had  elapsed,  and  accordingly,  he  actually  held  the  Consul- 
ship in  A.D.  1.  His  brother  Lucius  was,  in  B.C.  2,  named  Consul  Designatus 
upon  the  same  terms ;  but  he  died  before  the  five  years  were  completed.  In  like 
manner,  Nero,  when  fourteen  years  old,  became  Consul  Designatus,  although  it 
was  arranged  that  he  was  not  to  enter  upon  office  until  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty ;  and  Vitellius,  when  he  assumed  the  Imperial  dignity — Comitia  wi 
decern  annos  ordinavit^  seque  perpetuum  Consulem  (Suet.  Vitell.  11.) 

Omavnenta  ConstUaria, — ^We  are  told  by  Suetonius  (Caes.  76)  that  Julius 
Caesar — decern  praetoriis  viris  Consularia  Omamenta  tribuit — by  which  we 
must  understand  that  he  bestowed  the  title  and  outward  badges  of  the  Consulship 
upon  ten  persons  who  did  not  hold,  and  who  never  had  held,  the  office  of  Consul. 
This  statement  is  fully  corroborated  by  Dion  Cassius,  (XLIII.  47,)  who  mentions 
in  another  place  (XLVI.  41)  that  the  Senate,  at  the  death  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
being  unwilling  to  elevate  Octavius  to  the  Consulship,  in  consequence  of  his 
extreme  youth,  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  his  claims  by  bestowing  upon  him 

1  Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII.  30.     Macpob.  S.  XL  a    Dion  Cass.  XLIII.  46  XLVIII.  r?v  LXXII.  12. 

2  Symmachus,  however,  (fl.  A.D.  370,)  spealcs  of  a  Consul  tuffectutt  Kpp.  VI.  40. 
9  Justinian.  Cod.  X.  xxxi.  66.  Nov.  LXXXI.  1. 

4  Appian  (B  C.  V.  73. )  says  for  four  years,  Dion  Cassius,  (XLVIII.  35.)  wlio  Is  borne  out 
by  ancient  monuments,  says  for  eight. 
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Consular  Honours  (^rAtg  3fi  J^  rtfA&ts  r&ts  vxt(trtK&ti  iJcovfAtioauJ)^  From 
thia  time  forward  numerous  examples  occnr  of  persons  bdng  invested  with  what 
may  be  termed  a  Titular  Consulships  the  expression  nsnally  employed  to  desig- 
nate this  mark  of  favour  being  Omamenta  Consularia  s.  Insignia  Consularia.  * 
The  practice  was  extended  to  other  offices  of  state,  since  we  read,  not  only  of 
OmaTnenta  Consularia,  but  also  of  Omamenta  Praetoria,  of  Omamerita 
AediUtia,  and  of  Omamenta  Quaestoria.  The  phrase  Omamenta  Tribimitia 
does  not  occur,  perhaps  because  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  had  no  extenial  symbols 
of  rank ;  but  we  find  the  emperors  bestowing  Dignitates  TVi&umtuu,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing  (Capitolin.  VL  Aur.  10.) 

Power  and  Dignity  of  the  Consuls  under  the  Empire, — ^The  Consuls,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  were  the  organs  of  the  Imperial  will,  were  mere  cyphers  in  the 
state ;  and,  in  fact,  the  short  period  during  which  they  held  office  must  in  itself  have 
prevented  them  from  possessing  any  weight.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to 
preside  in  the  Comitia  and  at  meetings  of  the  Senate,  retaining  all  the  ancient 
forms ;  they  occasionally  administered  justice  in  civil  suits,  and  from  the  reign 
of  Claudius  to  that  of  M.  Aurelius,  they  exercised  special  jurisdiction  in  cases 
relating  to  minors.  *  But  although  shorn  of  all  real  power,  the  Consulship  down 
to  the  very  extinction  of  the  western  empire,  was  nominally  the  most  exalted 
and  most  honourable  of  all  dignities — ConmUUus  praeponendus  est  omnibus 
fastigiis  dignitatum — Divinum  praemium  consulatus — Summum  honum  prim- 
umque  in  mundo  decus — are  the  phrases  employed  by  writers  of  the  fourth,  fifkh, 
and  sixth  centuries ;  ^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  office  was  invested, 
especially  during  the  period  just  mentioned,  with  a  greater  amount  of  external 
pomp  and  splendour  than  in  the  days  of  freedom.  The  Consuls,  when  inducted 
into  office,  (soknnitas  constdaris — processus  consularis,)  appeared  in  a  dress, 
which  was  a  gorgeous  imitation  of  that  worn  by  generals  of  old  when  celebrating 
a  triumph.  They  were  arrayed  in  the  ample  folds  of  a  richly  embroidered  doak, 
(Jb^fa  picta,)  beneath  which  was  a  tunic  striped  with  purple  {Trahea)  or 
figured  with  palm  leaves  {Tunica  palmata.')  On  their  feet  were  shoes  of  cloth 
of  gold  {Cakei  aurati.)  In  their  hand  they  bore  a  sceptre  (Scipio)  surmounted 
by  an  eagle.  Before  them  marched  their  Lictors  with  Fasces  and  Secures 
wreathed  in  laurel  (Fasces  laureatae.)  Then-  Sella  Curulis  was  placed  in  a 
lofty  chariot,  and  from  this  seat  they  scattered  handfnls  of  money  upon  the 
crowd  below,  while  they  presented  their  friends  with  ivory  diptychs,  (Pitgillaria 
ehvmea,)  silver  boxes,  {CanistelU  argentei,)  and  other  trinkets,  bearing  inscrip- 
tions commemorative  of  the  auspicious  day,  which  was  closed  by  tha  exhibition  of 
sumptuous  games.  If  we  can  believe  Procopius,  an  individual  called  upon  to  fill 
the  office  of  Consul,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  (A.D.  560,)  was  compelled  to 
expend  a  sum  little  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  upon  this  vain 
display. ' 

1  We  And  a  trace  of  something  similar  even  under  the  republic,  (B.C.  67.)  but  Dion  Gassius, 
who  Is  our  authority,  (XXXYL  23,)  although  he  uses  the  words  nibLmit  iMr»,-nxmit  enters  into 
no  details 

3  This  distinction  was  sometimes  bestowed  even  on  foreigners,  as  by  Claudius  on  Agrlppa, 
the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Oreat,  the  same  individual  haTing  previously  received  Praeio*ta 
Omamenta  from  Caligula 

8  Tacit  Ann.  IV.  10  Plin.  Epp.  IX.  13.  Suet.  Claud.  23.  Capitolin.  M.  Anrel.  la  oomp. 
Tacit.  Ann.  XIII.  4     Aul.  Gell.  XIII.  S4.    Dion  Cass.  LXIX.  7. 

4  Cassiodor.  Yar.  VL  1.  Lyd.  de  Mag.  IL  8.  Cod.  Theod.  VI.  vi.  1.  IX.  xL  17.  lomandea 
de  R.  G.  57. 

6  Voplsc.  Aurelian.  IS.  Cassiodor.  Var.  II.  2.  VL  1.  Claud.  Eutrop.  II.  prol.  7.  Prob.  et 
Olybr.  )>30.  Symmach.  Epp  L  1.  II.  81.  VI.  40.  Procop.  Hist.  arc.  26.  Comp.  lustiniaii. 
Nov.  CV.  Auth.  Const.  XXXIV.  On  the  liberality  occasionally  manifested  by  the  emperors 
to  a  poor  Consul,  see  a  curious  passage  In  Vopiso.  Aurelian.  12. 
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TRIBUNI  FLEBIS. 

OvigiH  of  the  Oflce. — ^We  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  ont  that  the 
constitation  of  Servius  Tollius  bestowed  political  existence  upon  the  Plebs,  and 
the  object  of  that  great  legislator  was,  we  can  scarcely  doabt,  to  abolish  ulti- 
mately all  exclusive  privileges.  His  untimely  death,  however,  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  his  design ;  and  under  the  cruel  sway  of  his  successor,  all  oi*der8  in 
the  state  were  alike  oppressed.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  second  Tarquin,  the 
Patricians  strained  every  nerve,  and  for  a  time  with  success,  to  regain  the 
position  which  they  had  occupied  under  the  earlier  kings,  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  control  of  public  affairs  and  the  possession  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the 
state,  which,  at  this  time,  although  nominally  a  republic,  was  in  reality  an 
oligarchy  in  its  worst  form.  At  length,  however,  the  tyranny,  insolence,  and 
eruelty  of  the  dominant  class  became  so  intolerable,  that  the  Flebs  were  roused  to 
vigorous  resistance,  and  in  B.C.  494,  sixteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  they  quitted  the  city  in  a  body  and  retired  (secessit)  to  an  eminence 
beyond  the  Anio,  which  from  that  time  forward  boi*e  the  name  of  Mons  Sacer. 
The  Patricians,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  immediately  opened  negotiations  with 
the  leaders  of  the  movement,  concord  was  restored,  and  the  Plebs  agreed  to 
return  upon  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  magistrates  i^ould  be  elected  annually,  under  the  name  of  Tribuni 
Pkbis^  whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Plebeian  order  and  the  persons  of  its  members,  and  that  they  should  be  armed 
with  powers  sufficient  to  secure  these  objects. 
*2.  That  these  magistrates  should  be  chosen  exclusively  from  the  Plebs. 

3.  That  the  persons  of  these  magistrates  should  be  hallowed,  (sacrosancti^)  so 
that  if  any  one  offered  personal  violence  to  a  Tribune,  or  impeded  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  he  should,  ipso  facto,  become  sacer^  i.e.  devoted  to  the 
infernal  gods,  and  that,  as  such,  he  might  be  put  to  death  with  impunity  and  his 
property  confiscated  to  Ceres.  Hence,  the  magistracy  was  termed  Sacrosancta 
PotBftas^  (if pec  xul  dtrvT^os  eip^^^)  and  the  laws  which  conferred  these  privileges 
Leges  Sacratae.  ^ 

4.  That  the  Tribuni  Plebis  should  have  the  right  to  interfere,  (intercedere^) 
so  as  to  stop  any  procedure  which  might  appear  to  be  detrimental  to  the  Plebs  as 
a  body,  or  to  any  member  of  the  order. 

Niiml^er  of  Tribvaes. — Every  thing  connected  with  the  history  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Tribunate  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  the  statements  of  the 
historians  present  irreconcilable  discrepancies.  It  would  appear  that  at  first  two 
only  wei'e  chosen,  then  five,  and  finally,  in  the  year  B.C.  457,  ten,  which  continued 
to  be  the  number  ever  afterwards.  *  The  ten  Tribunes  were  regarded  as  forming 
a  corporation,  and  as  such,  were  styled  collectively  Collegium  Tribunorum 
Plebis. 

mode  of  Blection. — ^We  are  told  expressly  by  Cicero  and  Dionysius  that  the 
Tribunes  were  originally  chosen  by  the  Comitia  Curiata;  but  that  in  B.C.  473, 
Publilins  Volero,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  proposed  a  law — Ut  Pkbeii  magistratus 
TribiUis  Comitiis  fierent — which,  although  violently  resisted,  was  carried  in  the 
following  year,  (B.C.  472,)  and  that,  from  that  time  forward,  the  Tribunes  were 
always  chosen  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  one  of  the  Tribunes  already  in  office  being 

1  On  the  SacroMttcta  Potetta$  see  Dionya.  VI.  89.    Liv.  III.  55.    Cle.  pro  Balb.  14.   Dion 
Cms.  LIU.  17.    Fest.  b.tv.  Sacronanctutn,  Sacratae,  Saeer,  p.  318 

2  The  chief  authorities  are.  Liv.  IL  33.  41.  58.  IIL  30.  IV.  16.  VL  35.  38.    Cio.  deR.  II.  91 
pro  Cornel,  and  note  of  Ascon.    Dionys.  VL  89.  IX.  2.  41. 
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selected  by  lot  to  preside.  *  During  the  sway  of  the  Decemvirs,  the  fanctions  of 
all  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  suspended ;  but  on  the  downfal  of  Appius 
with  his  colleagues,  the  Pontifex  Mazimns  presided  at  the  election  of  new 
Tribunes.  * 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Tribunate  it  was  considered  lawful  for  the  presiding 
magistrate  to  call  upon  the  electors  to  choose  a  certain  number  of  Tribunes  less 
than  the  full  complement,  at  his  own  discretion,  and  then  to  permit  those  who 
were  thus  chosen  to  select  their  own  colleagues,  until  the  entire  number  was 
made  up.  When  vacant  places  in  any  corporation  were  supplied  in  this  manner, 
by  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  corporation,  the  process  was  called  Cooptatio. 
The  practice  of  Cooptatio,  in  so  far  as  the  Collegium  of  the  Tribunes  was 
concerned,  was  forbidden  by  the  Lex  Trehonia,  passed  in  B.C.  448. ' 

<|aalificatioii«. — The  office  was  open  to  all  Roman  citizens,  under  the 
following  restrictions : — 

1.  No  one  could  be  elected  who  was  not  himself  Ingenuus  and  the  son  of  an 
Ingenuus,    We  find  no  violation  of  this  rule  until  the  time  of  Augustus.  * 

2.  No  one  could  be  elected  except  he  belonged  to  the  Plebs.  We  find  one 
exception  to  this  rule  in  the  earlier  ages,  but  the  procedure  was  unquestionably 
illegal. '  It  was  not  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  be  by  birth  a  member  of 
a  Plebeian  family ;  it  was  held  sufficient  if  he  had  been  adopted  into  a  Plebeian 
family,  aa  in  the  case  of  Cicero^s  enemy,  Clodius  Pulcher,  who  was  by  birth  a 
Patrician. 

3.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  same  individual  was  frequently  elected  Tribune  for 
two  or  more  years  in  succession.  •  But  this  practice  was  stopped  by  the  Pkbis- 
citum  of  B.C.  342,  which  enacted — Ne  quis  eumdem  magistratum  intra 
decern  annos  caperet — and  hence  the  attempt  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  procure 
bis  own  re-election  was  unconstitutional. 

Day  of  Tndnctlon. — The  first  Tribunes  entered  upon  office  on  the  10th  of 
December,  (lY.  Id.  Dec)  and  the  day  remained  unchanged  during  the  whole  of 
the  republic  and  under  the  earlier  emperors.  ^  There  is  no  instance  of  the  office 
having  been  suspended  or  interrupted,  (except  under  the  Decemvirs,)  and 
although  the  Tribunes  in  office  could,  under  no  pretext,  lengthen  out  then*  period, 
they  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  leave  the  Plebs  without  its  legal 
protectors.  ®  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  election  of  new  Tribunes 
always  took  place  a  considerable  time  before  they  entered  upon  their  duties. 

Power  of  the  Tribunes. — The  powers  of  the  Tribunes,  according  to  the 
views  of  those  by  whom  the  office  was  first  established,  were  very  moderate  and 
entirely  of  a  defensive  character.  They  were  required  to  afibrd  assistance 
(auxiUum)  to  a  member  of  the  Plebs,  when  oppressed  by  a  Patrician ;  the  person 
feeling  himself  aggrieved  was  entitled  to  call  upon  the  Tribunes  for  aid,  (appeh 
lare  trihunos,)  and  when  they  granted  the  aid  sought  they  were  said  esse 
auxilio.  In  order  to  render  this  aid  effectual,  they  possessed  the  lus  Inter- 
cessionis,  that  is,  the  right  of  interfering,  and  at  once  putting  a  stop  to  any 
measure  which  they  deemed  injurious  to  their  order ;  in  exerting  this  right  they 
were  said  intercedere,  and  the  mode  of  exerting  it  was  by  pronouncing  the 

i  Cic.  pro  Cornel,  as  above.    Dionys.  II.  c.      Liv.  III.  64. 

3  Liv.  IIL  54.    Cic.  1.  c 

8  Liv.  IL  33.  Ill  64.  65.  V.  10, 

4  Dion  Cass.  LIII.  27. 

6  Liv.  IIL  65.  comp.  V.  10.    Suet  Octav.  10. 
«  Liv.  II.  56.  IIL  14.  i\.  24.  29.  VI.  36.  38. 
..^  T  Liv.  XXXIX  .•)2.    Dlonys.  VL  89. 

/^55v^         •Liv.IlL65.    Cic.  de  legg.  IIL  a 
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eolemn  word  Veto.  ^  In  order  that  thejr  might  always  be  at  hand  in  case  of 
need,  a  Tribune  was,  under  no  pretext,  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  citj  for 
twenty-four  hours,  except  during  the  celebration  of  the  Feriae  Latinae^  and  he 
was  bound  to  allow  the  doors  of  his  house  to  remain  open  day  and  night,  that 
he  might  be  at  all  times  accessible.  Finally,  in  order  to  protect  their  persons 
from  violence,  they  were  declared  Sacrosancti  (see  above,  p.  141.) 

Within  a  very  brief  period  it  was  discovered  that  these  protective  }X)wer8  might 
be  made  efficient  as  weapons  of  offence  in  a  manner  not  originally  contemplated. 
The  Tribunes  were  themselves  the  sole  judges  of  what  was  to  be  regarded  as 
injurious  to  the  Flebs,  and  consequently,  when  they  desired  to  carry  any  measure 
on  behalf  of  then*  order,  or  to  extort  any  extension  of  power  for  themselves,  in 
opposition  to  the  Patricians,  they  had  the  means  of  producing  the  greatest 
embarrassment  and  danger  until  their  demands  were  complied  with.  Thus,  they 
frequently  prevented  the  election  of  the  ordinary  magistrates — ^they  refused  to 
allow  troops  to  be  levied  or  supplies  voted  in  pressing  emergencies — they  suspended 
all  business  in  the  Senate,  and,  in  fact,  brought  the  whole  machine  of  the  state 
to  a  dead  stop.  By  pursuing  these  tactics  they  succeeded,  after  many  hard 
fought  battles,  in  destroying,  one  after  another,  all  the  bulwarks  of  Patrician 
exclusiveness,  in  procuring  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Plebs  from  all 
political  disabilities,  and  their  full  and  free  admission  to  all  the  honours  of  the 
state.  So  far  their  efforts,  although  not  always  moderate  and  judicious,  were,  in 
80  far  as  the  end  in  view  was  concerned,  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy;  and 
after  complete  concord  was  established  between  the  orders,  the  Tribunes  appear, 
for  a  series  of  years,  to  have  generally  exerted  their  influence  with  most  patriotic 
singleness  of  purpose.  But  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  they  became  the 
tools  of  the  violent  leaders  of  conflicting  parties ;  they  factiously  abused  their 
power  for  the  promotion  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  ruinous  schemes,  and  were 
the  foremost  instigators  of  those  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  which  cast  such 
a  gloom  over  the  last  struggles  of  the  constitution,  and  which  terminated  in  the 
utter  extinction  of  freedom.  Hence,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  those  who  viewed 
the  Tribunician  power  under  the  aspect  which  it  presented  in  those  evils  days, 
should  have  characterised  it  as — Postestas  pesH/era,  in  sediHone,  et  ad  sedi- 
tionem  nata.  > 

A  Tribune  had  no  right  to  summon  a  citizen  to  appear  before  him ;  that  is,  he 
did  not  possess  the  Iub  Vocationis:  but  he  had  the  Itts  Prehensionis ;  that  is, 
he  could  order  any  one,  who,  in  his  presence,  was  violating  the  rights  of  the 
Plebs,  to  be  taken  into  custody,  and  for  this  purpose  each  tribune  was  attended 
by  an  officer,  termed  Viator.  This  Ttu  Prehensionis  was  sometimes  stretched 
so  fax  that  there  are  examples  of  a  Tribune  giving  orders  for  the  arrest  even  of 
Consuls  and  Censors,  and  commanding  them  to  be  led  off  to  prison. ' 

Belatloii  of  the  Tribunes  to  the  Senate. — The  Tribunes  originally  had  no 
right  to  enter  the  Senate-house;  but  they  were  wont  to  sit  upon  benches 
(subsellia)  at  the  doors,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings, andy  if  they  thought  fit,  put  a  negative  on  any  proposed  decree.  By  the 
Plebiscitum  Atinium,  however,  they  became,  ex  officio,  members  of  the  Senate. 
The  date  of  this  ordinance  is  unknown ;  but  as  e4U*Iy  as  B.C.  456  they  assumed 

1  LW  VI  35. 

3  Cic.  lie  legg:.  III.  8  where  he  makes  his  brother  Qnintas  the  organ  of  the  sentimcntg 
entertained  hy  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  Tribunician  power. 

s  Liv.  II.  56.  IV.  2fi.  Eplt  XLVIII.  LV.    CIc  in  Vatin.  9.  ad  Att.  II.  1.  de  leg.  agr.  11.37. 
do  legij.  III.  U.    Val.  Max.  iX.  t.  3. 
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the  right  of  summoning  meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  we  find  one  of  their  body 
speaking  in  the  Senate  eleven  years  later  (B.C.  445.)  ^ 

BclatloM  of  tk«  Tribniics  to  Public  IHeetiBgs  and  Comltla. — From  the 
commencement  the  Tribunes  had  the  right  of  calling  public  meetings  (condones) 
of  the  Plebs ;  and  in  the  year  after  the  institution  of  the  office,  (B.C.  493,)  the 
Lex  Icilia  was  passed  ordaining  that  no  Concio^  summoned  by  a  Tribune,  could 
be  disturbed  or  called  away  (avocart)  by  any  Patrician  magistrate.  This  law 
remained  in  force  at  all  periods,  for  although  we  are  told  by  Messala,  as  quoted 
by  Aulus  Gellins — Consul  ah  omnibus  magistratibus  et  comitiatum  et  concionem 
avocare  potest — it  is  dear,  from  various  examples,  that  this  rule  did  not  extend 
to  meetings  at  which  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  presided.  ^ 

After  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  established,  it  was  one  of  the  peculiar  duties 
of  the  Tribunes  to  summon  these  assemblies,  to  preside,  and  to  propose  laws, 
(agere  cum  popuh^)  and  such  laws  were  hence  frequently  termed  Leges 
Tribuniciae.  During  the  struggles  which  agitated  the  state  after  the  secession 
to  the  Mons  Sacer,  we  find  Tribunes  on  several  occasions  impeachmg  Patricians 
and  bringing  them  to  trial  before  the  Comitia  Ti-ibuta,  even  when  the  charge 
involved  a  Poena  Capitalis;^  the  pretext  alleged  being  always,  apparently, 
some  violation  of  the  Leges  Sacratae,  But  after  the  legislation  of  the  Decem- 
virs, it  would  appear  that  all  trials  wliich  involved  the  life  or  privileges  of  a 
Roman  citizen  could  be  held  before  the  Comitia  Centuriata  only,  and  the  Tribunes 
could  propose  no  higher  punishment  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  than  the  imposition 
of  a  fine  (irrogatio  multaeS) 

liimluuioBs  of  the  Tribnnitiui  Powor.— 1.  It  was  exclusively  civil. 
They  had  Potestas^  but  were  never  invested  with  Jmperium. 

2.  It  was  confined  to  the  city  and  to  a  circuit  of  one  mile  outside  the  walls. 
Beyond  this  the  Tribunes  were  subject  to  the  consular  power  as  if  Privati.  *  It 
would  seem,  from  two  passages  in  Livy,  that  the  Senate  could  invest  them  with 
extraordinary  powers,  extending  even  to  foreign  countries ;  but  such  cases  must 
be  regarded  as  exceptions,  depending  entirely  upon  a  special  decree.  ^ 

3.  The  most  important  limitation  to  their  power  resulted  firom  the  relation  in 
which  they  stood  towards  each  other.  Wlien  a  Tribune  was  appealed  to  and 
requested  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  any  individual  who  sought  his  aid,  his  auxilium 
could  not  be  granted  until  the  whole  collegium  had  been  consulted  and  had  passed 
an  unanimous  resolution,  (decretum^  granting  the  assistance  sought,  which 
resolution  was  publicly  announced  on  the  part  of  the  college,  (pro  collegio^  s.  ex 
coUegii  sententia  pronuntiare^)  by  one  of  its  members.  If  the  Tribunes  were 
not  unanimous  the  appeal  was  not  aUowed.  On  the  same  principle,  a  single 
Tribune  might  put  his  Veto  upon  any  law  proposed  in  the  Comitia,  or  any 
resolution  submitted  to  the  Senate,  although  supported  or  originated  by  all  his 
colleagues. 

Hence  the  Patricians  were  enabled  on  many  occasions  to  baffle  the  efibrts  of  a 
majority  of  the  Tribunes,  and  altogether  to  neutralize  their  influence  by  gaining 
over  one  or  more  members  of  the  College  and  persuadmg  them  to  put  a  negative 
upon  the  measures  promoted  by  the  rest. 

1  Zonar.  VIL  15.  DIonyg.  X.  31.  Aul.  Gell.  XIV.  8.  Liv.  IV.  1.  Val.  Max.  11.  il.  7. 
who  tells  us  that  in  ancient  times  when  a  decree  of  the  Senate  passed  without  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Tribunes,  the  letter  T  was  written  at  the  bottom  to  indicate  their  content. 

8  Aul.  Gell.  XIIL  15.    Liv.  XLIIL  16.    Val.  Max.  IX.  ▼.  2.    Aurel.  Vict  III.  7a 

8  e  g.  Coriolanus— Appius  Claudius,  Liy.  II.  61 — Elaeso  Quinctius,  Liv.  TIL  12. 

4  Dionys.  VIII.  87.    Liv.  III.  :^0.    Appian.  B.C.  IL  31.    Dion  Casfl.  LL  19. 

f  LiT.  IX.  36.  XXIX.  20. 
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4.  The  temporary  check  placed  upon  the  Tribunes  by  the  nomination  of  a 
Dictator  will  be  explained  in  the  next  section. 

5.  The  power  of  the  Tribunes  was,  for  a  time,  greatly  reduced  by  a  Lex 
Cornelia  of  Sulla,  which  deprived  them  of  all  that  they  had  acquired  or 
usurped  during  four  centtiries,  leaving  them  nothing  but  the  Iu»  IrUercessionis, 
with  which  they  had  been  originally  invested.  ^  But  this,  like  most  of  the  changes 
introduced  by  Sulla,  was  disregarded  after  his  death ;  and  the  Tribunes  were 
formally  reinstated  in  all  their  former  rights  and  privileges  by  Cn.  Pompeiufl 
whon  Consul  for  the  first  time,  B.C.  70. 

Insignia  of  the  Tribunes. — Although  the  Tribunes  wielded  so  much  real 
power,  they  had  scarcely  any  external  symbols  of  dignity.  They  wore  no  Toga 
Praetexta  nor  other  official  dress,  they  had  not  the  right  of  the  Sdla  CuruHs^ 
but  sat  on  benches  or  stools,  called  Suhsellia,  and  they  had  no  Lictors ;  but,  as 
remarked  above,  each  was  attended  by  a  single  Viator. 

Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  under  the  Empire. — ^At  no  period  of  Roman 
history  were  the  Tribunes  more  active  or  more  corrupt  than  during  the  last 
struggles  of  the  free  constitution.  It  was  an  alleged  infringement  of  their  prero- 
gative by  the  Senate  which  furnished  Caesar  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  crossing 
the  Rubicon  and  marching  upon  the  city.  But  from  that  moment  the  office 
became  little  better  than  an  empty  name.  The  unfettered  exercise  of  power  such 
as  they  had  wielded  for  four  centuries  and  a-half,  was  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  dominion  held  by  Julius,  by  the  Triumvirs,  and  eventually  by  Augustus 
and  his  successors.  During  the  first  century,  however,  they  still  retained  some 
outward  show  of  their  ancient  authority.  They  still  summoned  and  presided  at 
meetings  of  the  Senate ;  they  were  still  appealed  to  for  their  auxUium,  and  still 
exerted,  or  threatened  to  exert,  their  right  of  intercession ;  but  they  prudently 
ascertained  beforehand  whether  such  a  course  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Emperor, 
or,  if  they  for  a  moment  forgot  their  position,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  act 
independently,  they  were  quickly  checked  and  humbled.  ^  The  office  was  intro- 
duced at  Constantinople  by  Constantine,  and  was  in  existence  in  the  west  during 
the  fifth  century. 

The  Tribunes,  under  the  empire,  were  generally  selected  by  the  Senate,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  prince,  from  pei-sons  who  had  held  the  office  of  Quaestor.  * 
Augustus  intrusted  to  them,  along  with  the  Praetors  and  Aediles,  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  fourteen  regions  into  which  he  portioned  out  the  city,  and 
this  charge  they  seem  to  have  retted  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  by  whom  new  arrangements  were  introduced.  They  appear  also  to 
have  exercised,  for  a  brief  period,  extensive  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits ;  but  this 
was  much  curtailed  by  Nero.  *  . 

The  office  presented  so  few  attractions,  that  even  under  Augustus  it  was 
difficult  to  find  candidates,  and  a  law  was  found  necessary,  ordaining  that  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  should  be  chosen  by  lot  out  of  those  who  had  served  as 
Quaestors,  and  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  age  of  forty.  ^  Pliny  endeavours  to 
represent  the  Tribuneship  as  still  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  high  and  sacred 
dignity ;  but  it  is  evident  that  by  his  contemporaries  in  general  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  title,  implying  no  honour — inanem  umbram  et  sine  honors  nomen 
(Epp.  I.  23.) 

1  Plies.  B  C.  I  5.  7. 

5  Dion*  Cass.  LL47.  LVH.  15.  LIX.  «4.  LX   16  28.  LXXVTII  37.    Suet  Cies.  79.  Tlbt  M. 
Tfcdt.  Ann.  L  13.  VI.  12.  47  XIIL  2a  XVI.  86.  Hist  XL  91.  IV.  9. 

8  Suet  Octay.  10.  40.    Dion  Cass.  LIV.  26.  3a 

4  Dion  Cass  LV.  8.    Laraprid.  Alex  Ser.  33.     Tacit.  Ann.  XIII.  2& 

6  Suet  Octav.  10  40.    Dion  Cass.  LIV.  26.  90. 
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DICTATOR. 

Ortglii  ^f  the  Oflce* — Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic  it  became 
evident  that  emergencies  might  arise  in  which  a  divided  authority,  such  as  that 
exercised  by  the  Consuis,  restricted,  moreover,  by  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people, 
would  prove  insufficient  to  protect  the  state.  Accordingly,  when  a  powerftil  and 
united  effort  was  about  to  be  made,  by  a  large  number  of  the  Latin  states,  tor 
the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins,  a  suspicion  having  arisen  that  the  Consuls  for 
the  year  were  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  exiles,  it  was  proposed  that  it  should 
be  lawful,  as  a  last  resort  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  (tdtimum 
auxilium — in  rebus  trepidis  ultimum  consilium^)  to  appoint  a  single  magistrate, 
who  should  possess,  for  a  limited  period,  absolute  power,  without  appeal,  over 
all  members  of  the  community,  and  a  law  to  that  effect  {Lex  de  Dictatore 
creartdo)  received  the  sanction  of  the  Comitia.  The  name  given  to  this  new 
magistrate  was  originally  Magister  Poptdi;  but  subsequendy  he  was  styled 
Dictator^  a  title  already  familiar  to  the  Latin  states.  Considerable  doubt  existed 
when  Livy  wrote  as  to  the  precise  year  in  which  the  office  was  instituted,  and 
as  to  the  individual  first  nominated ;  but  the  accounts  which  he  deemed  most 
trustworthy  declared  that  Titus  Larcius  was  the  first  Dictator,  and  that  he  was 
named  in  B.C.  501,  nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  eight 
years  before  the  establishment  of  Tribuni  Plebis. ' 

n«de  of  Electi«B. — ^A  Dictator  was  named  by  one  of  the  Consuls,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Hence  dicere  Dictatorem  is  the  strict 
technical  phrase,  although  creare,  nominare  and  legere  are  also  occasionally 
employed.  The  Consul  could  not  name  a  Dictator  unless  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  nor  could  he,  if  required  to  name  a  Dictator,  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  order ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  Senate  firequently 
recommended  a  particular  individual,  and  although  this  recommendation  was 
generally  adopted,  they  could  not  limit  the  choice  of  the  Consul,  who  by  no  means 
uniformly  attended  to  their  wishes.^  In  one  remarkable  case  we  find  the 
Comitia  Tributaj  at  the  request  of  the  Senate,  fixing  upon  the  individual  who 
was  to  be  named  Dictator  by  the  Consul  (Liv.  XXVII.  6.)  No  magistrate, 
except  a  Consul,  or  one  who  occupied  the  position  of  a  Consul,  such  as  a  Tnbunus 
Militaris  consulari  potestate,  (see  p.  152,)  could  name  a  Dictator ;  and  hence 
the  nomination  of  Sulla  by  an  Interrex,  and  of  Julius  Caesar  by  a  Praetor, 
must  be  regarded  as  direct  violations  of  the  constitution. '  The  nomination, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  took  place  at  Rome,  and  we  find  examples  where 
Consuls  were  summoned  from  a  distance  for  the  purpose ;  but  in  cases  of 
necessity  a  Dictator  might  be  named  in  the  camp,  provided  it  was  not  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Ager  Romanus^  which,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
was  understood  to  comprehend  all  Italy.  It  having  been  settled  by  mutual 
agreement,  by  a  special  resolution  of  the  Senate,  by  lot,  or  otherwise,  which  of 
the  two  Consuls  should  perform  the  task,  the  Consul  so  selected  rising  (surgens 
B.  criens)  in  the  dead  of  night,  (nocte  sUentio,)  if  no  unfavoivable  omen  presented 
itself,  named  whom  he  thought  fit  Dictator,  * 
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Varro  L.L.  V.  $  82.  VL  §  61.  ap.  Macrob.  8.  I.  8.    Fest  s.v.  Optima  lex.  p.  198. 

•i  Llv.  IV  17  21.  23.  26. 46  67.  Vt  2.  VII.  12.  VIIL  12.  15.  17.  IX.  7.  29.  38.  X.  11.  Epit.  XIX. 
XXII.  57.  XXVII.  ft.    Cic.  de.  legg.  11  [  3. 

3  Lit.  IV.  31.    Cio.  de  leg.  agr.   III.  2.  ad  Alt.  IX.  15.    Caes.  B.C.  IL  21.    Dion  CatiF 

4' Llv.  IV.  21.  26.  VIL  19.  21.  VIII.  12.  23.  IX,  38.  X.  40.  XXIII.  22.  XXVIL  5w  DIonys. 
X.  U. 
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<|HaIlflcasl«iiB. — The  original  law,  de  Dictatore  creando,  enjoined  that  no 
one  should  be  named  Dictator  unless  he  had  held  the  office  of  Consul,  (consularis,) 
but  this  rule  seems  to  have  been  dispensed  with  at  an  early  period,  since  A. 
Postumius  Tubertus  was  Dictator  in  B.C.  43i,  although  he  had  not  previouslj 
been  Consul ;  but  the  exceptions  were  certainly  rare.  ^  The  Dictator  was  chosen 
origmally  from  the  Patricians  exclusively ;  but  after  the  Plebs  succeeded  in  gaining 
admission  to  the  Consulate,  the  Dictatorship  (Dictatwrd)  also  was  thrown  open. 
The  first  Plebeian  Dictator  was  C.  Marcius  Butilns,  named  B.C.  356,  ten  years 
after  the  Consulship  of  L.  Sextius. 

Objeeis  for  wklch  a  Dictator  was  Named. — We  have  stated  above  that 
the  object  originally  contemplated  in  naming  a  Dictator  was  to  avert  some 
danger  of  a  character  so  threatening  that  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  deemed  insufficent — Imperio.,  quo  priores  ad  vindicandam  maximis 
periculis  rempuhlicam  iisi  fuerant — Quando  duellum  gravius  discordiaeve 
civium  escunt  .  .  .  Populi  Magister  esto, '  Dangers  of  this  description  might 
arise  either  from  external  enemies  or  from  intestine  discord,  and  hence  a  Dictator 
was  generally  named  either  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  (rei  gerundae  causa) 
or  for  the  suppression  of  a  popular  tumult  (seditionis  sedandae  causa,)  But  in 
process  of  time  it  was  found  convenient  to  appoint  a  Dictator  for  the  performance 
of  less  important,  but  indispensable  duties,  when  the  ftmotionaries  on  whom  they 
properly  devolved  were  prevented  by  some  unforeseen  event  from  discharging 
them.  Thus,  a  Dictator  was  frequently  appointed  to  preside  at  the  annual 
elections,  (comitiorum  hdbendorum  causa^)  when,  in  consequence  of  death, 
sickness,  or  the  demands  of  military  service,  it  was  impossible  for  either  of  the 
Consuls  to  be  present  in  the  city.  In  like  maimer,  a  Dictator  was  sometimes 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  mijdng  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  Feriae 
Latinae  (Feriarum  constituendarum  causa)  and  the  celebration  of  solemn 
games ;  (ludorum  faciertdorum  causa ;)  for  presiding  at  trials  of  an  unusual 
character ;  (quaestionibus  exercendis ;)  for  fixing  the  ntul  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  which  marked  the  succession  of  years ;  (clavi  Jigendi  causa ;)  on 
one  occasion  for  supplying  vacancies  in  the  Senate ;  (jsmaiui  legendo;)  on  another 
for  recalling  a  Consul,  who  had  overstepped  his  duty  by  quitting  his  province.  ^ 
It  must  be  observed  also,  that  in  the  earlier  ages,  the  Senate  and  the  Patricians 
had  often  recourse  to  the  nomination  of  a  Dictator  when  no  real  danger  threatened 
the  state,  in  order  that  they  might  finstrate  the  schemes  of  the  Tribunes,  or 
accomplish  some  other  party  purpose.  Hence  some  historians,  reasoning  apparently 
fit>m  these  abuses,  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  office  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Patricians  to  coerce  the  Plebs,  who,  overwhelmed  with  debt  and  crushed  by 
oppression,  had  become  indifferent  to  the  dangers  which  were  threatening  the 
community  at  large,  and  were  refiising  to  serve  as  soldiers.  ^ 

JSztent  of  a  Oletator**  Power. — Aa  soon  as  a  Dictator  was  named  be  was 
invested  with  Imperium  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,*  (see  above,  p.  117,)  and 
forthwith  all  the  independent  powers  of  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  suspended; 
they  did  not  resign  their  offices  nor  cease  to  perform  then:  duties,  but  so  long  as 
the  Dictator  remained  in  office  they  were  in  all  respects  subject  to  his  control, 
resuming  their  former  position  when  he  retired.    The  Dictator  was»  for  the  time 

1  LiT.  IV.  24.  so  also  In  B  C.  362,  C.  lulius  lalua. 

2  Velleius  IL  )>8     Cic.  de  legg.  111.  a 

9  Examples  of  the  above  will  be  found  in  Ur.  VU.  iS.  XXVII.  ».  IX..  2G.  VII.  3.  Vlll. 
I&  IX.  2&  XXIII.  22.  XXX.  24. 
4  DIonys  V.  63—7^    Zonaras,  YIL  13. 
6  Ur.  IX  3&  39. 
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being,  supreme ;  he  was  a  temporary  despot,  armed  with  fiill  power  to  adopt 
what  measures  he  thought  expedient,  without  consulting  the  Senate,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  without  appeal  (sine  provoca- 
tione.)  ^  Even  the  auxUium  of  the  Tribunes  was  powerless  against  the  might  of 
the  Dictator ;  ^  and  the  few  cases  upon  record  in  which  the  former  were  called 
upon  to  interfere  were  those  in  which  a  Dictator,  when  appointed  for  a  special 
purpose,  was  endeavouring  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  his  commission.  ^  Finally, 
a  Dictator  was  irresponsible,  and  he  could  not  be  called  to  account  for  his  acts 
after  he  had  laid  down  his  office. 

We  might  infer  from  a  passage  in  Festus*  that  there  was  an  appeal  from  the 
Dictator  to  the  people,  and  we  know  that  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia  (liv.  UI. 
55)  enacted — Nequis  uUum  magistratum  sine  provocatione  cr^aret;  but  no 
reliance  can  be  reposed  in  this  place  on  the  text  of  Festus,  and  the  Lex  Valeria 
must  be  understood  to  have  applied  to  ordinary  magistrates  only.  We  find  no 
example  in  history  of  an  appeal  from  the  commands  of  a  Dictator  having  been 
prosecuted  with  success,  and  only  one  instance  of  such  an  appeal  having  been 
threatened  (liv.  VIII.  33.) 

The  very  nature  of  the  office  rendered  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  more 
than  one  Dictator  at  the  same  time.  The  only  apparent  exception  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  was  named  Dictator  in  B.C.  216,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  Senate,  M.  Junius  Pera  having  been 
previously  named  rei  gerundae  causa.  The  procedure  was,  however,  at  this 
time  regarded  as  altogether  irregular  and  anomalous,  and  to  be  justified  only  on 
the  plea  of  necessity  (liv.  XXIU.  22.  23.) 

UmitatloBB  to  the  Power  of  a  Dictator. — 1.  A  Dictator  was  named  for 
six  months  only,  (semestre  imperium,)  and  there  is  no  example  of  any  one  having 
ever  attempted  to  retain  the  office  beyond  that  period.  ^  On  the  contraiy,  a 
Dictator  seldom  retained  the  office  even  for  six  months,  except  when  named  rei 
gerundae  causa,  and  even  in  that  case,  if  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  struggle 
to  a  speedy  termination,  he  resigned  in  a  few  weeks  or  days.  But  when  chosen 
for  any  of  the  special  purposes  enumerated  above,  he  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  resign  (abdicare  se  dictatura)  as  soon  as  the  duty  was  discharged. 
Indeed,  as  indicated  above,  if  a  Dictator,  when  appointed  for  a  iq)ecial  purpose, 
endeavoured  to  exert  his  power  in  reference  to  other  matters,  he  might  be  success- 
fully resisted.  ^ 

The  perpetual  Dictatorships  of  Sulla  and  of  Caesar  were  open  violations  of  the 
constitution,  resulting  from  the  disorders  of  civil  war. 

2.  It  must  be  understood  that,  although  a  Dictator  could  enforce  absolute 
obedience  to  his  orders,  and  although  these  orders  could  not  be  disputed,  in  any 
matter  connected  with  military  operations,  when  he  was  named  rei  gerundae 
causa,  yet,  when  called  upon  to  perform  an  ordinary  constitutional  act,  he  was 
bound  to  perform  that  act  according  to  the  established  principles  and  laws  of  the 
constitution.  Thus,  a  Dictator,  when  presiding  at  the  annual  elections,  was 
obliged  to  observe  all  the  ordinary  forms  connected  with  the  Comitia,  and  to 
take  the  votes  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law ;  and  hence,  when  T.  Manlius 

1  LW.  II  18.  29. 30.  IIL  SO.  IV.  13.  XXU.  II.  XXIIL  Sa    Cic.  de  legg.  Ill  3.    Dionys.  V.  7a 
Polyb.  III.  87. 

2  JPolybius  Lc.  makes  an  exoeption  with  regard  to  the  Tribunes,  but  tb^  also  appear  tc 
have  been  unable  to  resist.    See  Liv.  Y  L  16. 

SLiT.  yil.3.  21.  IX.  26. 

*  S.T.  Ontitna  Lex^  p.  196 

S  Liv.  ni  29.  IX.  34  XXIII.  23     Cic  de  legg.  IIL  3. 

«Ut.  IIL  89.  IV.  4&  YL  29.  YIL  &  IX.  26.  Z^  XXIIL  2a 
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(Liv.  Vn.  21)  attempted  to  neglect  the  Lex  Licinia,  in  holding  the  Consulv 
Comitia,  he  was  resisted,  and  failed  to  effect  his  porpose. 

3.  We  are  told  by  a  late  writer,  whose  statement  is,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent  corroborated  by  Livy,  that  a  Dictator  conld  not  expend  the  public  monev 
without  permission  from  the  Senate.  ^ 

4.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  recognised  principle  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  exercise,  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  extraordinary  powers  bestowed  ujwn 
a  Dictator.  This  rule  was  violated  upon  one  occasion  only,  when,  during  the 
first  Punic  war,  Atilius  Calatinus  commanded  an  army  in  Sicily  (B.C.  249.)  ^ 

AboUtion  of  the  Ofllce. — From  the  year  B.C.  249  until  B.C.  217,  no 
Dictator  was  named  rei  gerundae  causa ;  the  office,  in  a  great  measure,  fell  into 
desuetude  and  was  ahnost  forgotten. '  But,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  caused 
by  the  successes  of  .Hannibal,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  in  B.C.  217,  and  M.  Junius 
Pera,  in  B.C.  216,  were  named  rei  gerundae  causa^  while  others  were  named,  up 
to  B.C.  202,  comitiorum  causa;  the  last  of  these  being  C.  Servilius  Geminus. 
With  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  office  of  Dictator  may  be  said 
to  have  become  extinct ;  for  we  cannot  regard  the  perpetual  Dictatorships  of  SuUa 
and  of  Caesar  as  revivals  of  the  constitutional  magistracy.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  name  and  office  of  Dictator  were  formally  abolished  by  law.  * 

Decr«<uiii  Ultimniit  — ^After  the  office  of  Dictator  had  fallen  into  disuse^  the 
Senate,  in  seasons  of  great  peril,  recurred  to  an  ancient  usage,  ^  and  armed  the 
Consuls  with  extraordinary  powers  by  passing  a  resolution,  which  is  termed  by 
Csesar  Decretum  extremum  atque  ultimum^  couched  in  these  terms — ^Videaist 
(s.  Dent  operam)  Consules  nb  quid  detmmenti  respublicja  capiat,  the 
nature,  object  and  effects  of  which  are  briefly,  but  distinctly,  described  by  Sallust 
,(Cat.  29) — Itaque,  quod  plerumque  in  atroci  negqtio  soUt^  Senatus  decrevit^ 
darent  operum  Consules^  ne  quid  respvblica  detrimenti  caperet,  Ea  potestas 
per  Senatum^  more  Romano,,  magistratui  maxima  permitiitur,  exercitum 
parare,  helium  gerere,  coercere  omnibus  modis  socios  atque  cives,  domi  mili- 
tiaeque  imperium  atque  iudicium  summum  habere;  aliter  sine  populi  iussu 
nuUi  earum  rerum  consuli  ius  est 

Insignia  of  the  Dictator. — Since  the  Dictator  represented,  in  his  single 
person,  both  Consuls,  he  appeared  in  public  with  twenty-four  'Lictors,  who 
marched  before  him  with  Fasces^  to  which  the  Secures^  emblematic  of  his 
absolute  power,  were  attached  even  within  the  city.  •  We  cannot  doubt  that  he 
wore  the  Toga  Praetexta  and  used  the  Sella  CuruUs^  although  we  do  not  find 
these  specially  mentioned  as  badges  of  his  office. 

prodictator. 

'  On  one  single  occasion  of  great  embarrassment  and  alarm,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  Lacus  Thrasymenus^  when  one  of  the  Consuls  was  dead,  and  it 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reach  the  other,  by  whom  alone  a  Dictator 
could  be  named,  the  people  elected  (creavit)  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Prodictator^ 
in  which  capacity  he  exercised  all  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  Dictator  (Liv. 

xxn.  8.) 

1  Zonaraa  VIL  13.    Liv  XXII.  2a 

2  Liv  Epit.  XIX     Dion  Cass.  XXXV J.  17. 

5  Liv.  XXIL  8.  11. 

4  Cic.  Philipp.  T.  1.    Liv.  Epit.  CXVI     Dion  Cass.  XLIV.  51.  LIV.  1. 
»  See  also  Cic.  Cat.  I  2.  pro  Milon.  26.  pro  Rablr  perd.  reo  7.     Sallust.  fragm.  H.  Lib.  I. 
Caes.  B.C.  L  5     Dion  Cass  XXX VIL  31. 

6  Polyb.  III.  87.  Dionys  V.  75  X.  21.  Plut.  Fab.  24.  Liv.  II  18  Tbere  must  be  sou.e 
mistake  in  the  statement  found  in  Liv.  Epit.  LXXXIX.  that  Sulla  was  the  first  who  ever 
appeared  in  public  with  twenty-four  Lictors. 
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MAOISTEB  EQUrrUM. 

As  soon  as  a  Dictator  had  been  named,  he  himself  named  (dixit)  a  lieutenant 
or  deputy,  who  was  styled  Magister  Equitum,  probably  because  he  headed  the 
cavalry  in  the  field,  while  the  Dictator  led  the  legion.  The  Magister  Equitum 
executed  the  orders  of  the  Dictator  when  the  latter  was  present,  and  acted  as  his 
representative  when  he  was  absent,  being  in  all  respects  subordinate  to  him,  and 
bound  to  yield  implicit  obedience.  The  only  case  in  which  we  find  the  services  of 
a  Magister  Equitum  dispensed  with,  was  when  M.  Fabius  Buteo  was  named 
Dictator  (B.C.  216)  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  Senate ;  but, 
as  we  have  noticed  above,  the  position  of  Buteo  was  altogether  anomalous,  for 
there  was  another  Dictator  in  office,  M.  Junius  Pera,  who  had  been  named  rei 
gerundae  causa. 

The  earliest  Magistri  Equitum  were  all  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of 
Consul,  (coTisulares,)  and  sdthough  when  the  rule  was  depai'ted  Irom  in  the  case 
of  the  principal,  it  could  not  have  been  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  deputy,  the 
exceptions  were  not  numerous.  The  first  Magister  Equitum,  not  a  Consularis, 
upon  record,  was  L.  Tarquitius,  B.C.  468.  We  infer,  moreover,  from  scattered 
notices,  that  the  Magister  Equitum  was  required  to  have  held  the  office  of 
Praetor  at  least,  and  that  his  rank  and  insignia  were  the  same  as  those  of  a 
Praetor.  * 

DECEMVIRI  LEGIBUS  SCBIBENDIS. 

.  Origin  avd  dnratlon  of  the  OIBce. — ^The  Plebs  having  gained  a  secure 
position  in  the  state  by  the  institution  of  the  Tribuneship,  their  next  efforts  were 
directed  towards  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  justice.  This,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Consuls  exclusively,  who 
decided  all  causes  according  to  their  own  discretion,  and  acting  under  the 
influence  of  excited  party  feelings,  showed  little  disposition  to  discharge  the 
judicial  functions  with  impartiality.  Written  laws,  if  they  existed  at  all,  were 
few  in  number,  and  a  knowledge  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  custom,  (^lus 
Consuetudinisj)  by  which  chiefly  all  legal  proceedings  were  regulated,  was 
confined  to  the  Patricians,  who  jealously  refrained  from  communicating  infor- 
mation on  such  subjects  to  persons  not  belonging  to  their  own  order.  Accordingly, 
in  B.C.  462,  forty-seven  years  after  the  institution  of  the  Consulship,  and  thir-ty- 
two  years  after  the  institution  of  the  Tribuneship,  C.  Terentillus  Area,  a  Tribune 
of  the  Plebs,  brought  forward  a  bill  to  the  efiect,  that  five  commissioners  should 
be  elected  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  laws  to  define  and  regulate  the  power 
of  the  Consuls — Ut  quinqueviri  creentur  kgibus  de  imperio  consulari  scri- 
hendis,  ^  This  proposal  was  violently  resisted  by  the  Patricians,  and  the  contest 
was  prolonged  for  ten  years.  In  B.C.  454,  however,  the  Patricians  yielded  so 
far  as  to  consent  that  three  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Athens  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  famous  laws  of  Solon,  and  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  other  states  of  Greece.  After  their 
return,  a  bill  was  carried  in  B.C.  452,  that  ten  commissioners  should  be  elected 
for  a  year,  not  merely  with  the  limited  object  first  proposed,  but  for  drawing  up 
a  complete  body  of  statutes,  which  should  be  made  known  to  all,  and  be  binding 
on  all  members  of  the  community ;  and  that,  during  the  period  of  their  office,  they 
should  be  the  sole  magistrates  of  the  republic.  The  whole  of  the  commissioners 
thus  chosen  were  Patridans,  it  having  been  previously  stipulated  that  they  should 

1  Polyb.  HI.  87.     Cic.  de  legg.  IIL  3.    Dion  Caw.  XLIL  21.  27.    Piut.  Anton.  8. 
S  Liv.  III.  9.    Dionys.  X.  1.  , 
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not  be  permitted  to  annul  or  alter  those  laws  which  secured  by  a  solemn  sanction 
(leges  sacratae)  the  privileges  of  the  Plebeian  order. 

The  first  Decemviri  legibus  scribendis^  as  they  were  styled,  entered  upon 
office  on  the  Ides  of  May,  B.C.  451,  and  exercised  their  power  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  general  satisfaction.  They  drew  up  a  Code  consisting  of  ten  divisons, 
or  Tables,  as  they  were  termed,  which  was  accepted  and  ratified  by  the 
Comitia  Centuriata.  It  having  been  represented,  however,  that  the  work  was 
still  imperfect,  and  that  two  ad(titional  Tables  were  required  to  render  the  system 
complete,  the  people  consented  to  appoint  Decemviri,  upon  the  same  terms, 
for  another  year.  The  members  of  the  second  board  were,  according  to  Livy, 
all  difierent,  with  the  exception  of  one  individual,  Appius  Claudius,  who, 
although  he  presided  at  the  election  of  the  new  commissioners,  returned  himself 
as  one  of  the  number,  in  violation  of  the  usage  established  in  such  cases  (see  above, 
p.  107.)  The  new  Decemvirs,  headed  by  Appius,  were  as  remarkable  for  their 
insolence  and  tyranny  as  their  predecessors  had  been  for  mildness  and  moderation. 
Having  finished  the  task  assigned  to  them,  by  the  addition  of  two  Tables  to  the 
existing  ten,  there  was  no  longer  any  pretext  for  them  to  remain  in  office ;  but 
they  allowed  the  year  to  elapse  without  summoning  the  Comitia  for  the  election 
of  Consuls  or  other  magistrates,  and  without  showing  any  intention  of  resigning 
their  power.  This  usurpation  was,  however,  soon  brought  to  a  close,  by  the 
outrage  perpetrated  by  Appius  in  regard  to  the  daughter  of  Yirginius,  when  the 
Decemvirs,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  storm  of  popular  indignation,  formally 
abdicated.  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  were  forthwith  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  held  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus — Consuls  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  held  by  an  Interrex ;  and  the  previous  form  of  government 
was  at  once  restoi^d.  ^ 

P«wen  and  Duties  of  the  Decemviri. — ^The  Decemviri  were,  for  the  time 
being,  the  sole  magistrates  of  the  republic,  performing  all  the  duties  of  state, 
both  civil  and  military — the  office  even  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  having 
been  suspended ;  their  power  was  absolute,  and  without  appeal  to  the  people — 
Placet  creari  Decemviros  sine  provocatione,  et  ne  quis  eo  anno  alius  magistratus 
esset.  ^  The  first  Decemvirs  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  by  turns,  one  only 
appearing  in  public  with  twelve  lictors  and  the  other  insignia  of  Consular  power, 
while  his  colleagues  were  accompanied  each  by  a  single  accensus,  and  each 
permitted  an  appeal  from  his  legal  decisions  to  another  member  of  the  body 
(qitum  priores Decemviri  appellatione  coUegae  corrigi  reddita  ab  se  iura  ttdis- 
sent,)  '  But  the  second  board  not  only  declared  the  decision  of  each  individual 
member  absolute  and  final,  but  each  appeared  in  public  attended  by  twelve  lictors, 
with  fasces  and  secures,  thus  thronging  the  forem  with  a  troop  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  armed  attendants,  and  striking  terror  into  high  and  low  alike  by  this 
display  of  despotic  force. 

liAws  of  the  Decemviri. — But  although  the  office  of  Decemvirs  quickly 
passed  away,  and  the  individuals  who  had  held  it  were  forgotten,  or  remembered 
with  detestatioq,  the  work  which  they  had  performed  remained  a  durable  monu- 
ment of  their  toils,  and  the  code  of  the  XII  Tables,  engraved  on  plates  of  bronsee 
and  hung  up  to  public  view,  (in  aes  incisas  in  publico  proposuerunt,)  served  in 
all  time  coming  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Roman  Law  (fans 
omnis  pubUci  privatique  iuris,)    It  seems  to  have  embodied  the  laws  and  usages 

1  L!v.  Ill  31— W     Dionys.  X.  1.  seqq.    Cic.  de  R.  IL  3fi.  37.  de  legfg.  III.  8. 

2  Uv.  Ill  3i     ric.de  R.I.C. 

S  Lir.  III.  33.  3G.  comp.  Dioiiys.  X.  57. 
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in  force  among  the  Romans  at  the  time  it  was  compiled,  together  with  nwnerons 
selections  from  foreign  sources,  (acdtis  qime  usquam  egregia^)  the  whole  having 
been  ooDected,  digested,  and  combined  nnder  the  superintendence  of  an  Ephesian 
exile,  Hermodorns  by  name,  to  whom,  in  testimony  of  his  services,  a  statue  was 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  Comitium.  ^ 

TBIBUNI  MILITAKES  CONSULARI  P0TE8TATE  S.  CONSULARI  IMPERIO. 

Origin  BMd  DnnUlom  of  the  Office. — In  B.C.  445,  four  years  after  the 
abdication  of  the  Decemvirs,  C.  Ganuleius,  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  proposed  two 
laws,  the  one  for  establishing  the  right  of  intermarriage  (conntibium)  between 
Patricians  and  Plebeians,  which  had  been  formally  prohibited  by  the  Code  of  the 
XII  Tables,  the  other  for  declaring  Plebeians  eligible  to  the  Consulship.  The 
former  was  carried  in  the  same  year  after  considerable  opposition,  the  latter  was 
more  fiercely  resisted  by  the  Patricians ;  who  perceiving,  however,  that  if  matters 
were  pushed  to  an  extremity,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  be  vanquished, 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  in  terms  of  which  it  was  resolved  that,  instead  of  two 
Consuls,  a  larger  number  of  magistrates,  to  be  called  Tribuni  Militares  Consulari 
votestate^  invested  with  the  same  powers  as  Consuls,  should  be  elected  annually, 
and  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  choose  these  from  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians, 
without  distinction  (jnromiscue  ex  patribus  ac  plebe,)^  This  arrangement 
continued  partially  in  force  for  nearly  eighty  years,  (B.C.  444 — B.C.  367,)  until 
the  passmg  of  the  Lex  Licinia,  (B.C.  367,)  by  which  the  Consulship  was  thrown 
open  to  the  Plebeians.  During  the  above  period  the  Senate  seems  to  have  had 
the  power  of  fixing,  each  year,  whether  the  magistrates  for  the  following  year 
should  be  Consuls  or  Tribuni  Militares  C.  P. '  and  their  decision  appears  to  have 
been  generally  regulated  by  the  state  of  parties.  When  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs 
were  supine  or  had  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  carry  a  law  similar  to  that  of 
Canuleius,  then  two  Patrician  Consuls  were  chosen ;  but  when  the  agitation  was 
pushed  with  greater  vigour,  then  a  decree  was  passed  for  the  election  of  Tribuni 
Militares  C.  P.  During  the  space  indicated  above  these  Tribunes  were  elected 
fifty  times.  Consuls  twenty-three  times ;  and  during  five  consecutive  years,  (B.C. 
875 — B.C.  371,)  the  struggle  connected  with  the  Licinian  Rogations  deprived 
the  state  altogether  of  supreme  magistrates  (see  above,  p.  134.) 

Number  of  Tribnnl  Militares  C.  P. — In  the  four  elections  which  took 
place  fix)m  B.C.  444 — B.C.  427,  three  were  chosen  for  each  year ;  in  the  thirteen 
elections,  from  B.C.  426 — B.C.  406,  the  number  was  four,  except  in  B.C.  418 
and  B.C.  408,  when  there  were  three  only ;  during  the  remaining  period,  com- 
mencing with  B.C.  405,  the  number  was  uniformly  six. 

Mode  of  Election,  Powers,  and  Duties. — These  magistrates  were  elected 
by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  the  duties  which  they  performed  were  precisely  the 
same  with  those  which  devolved  upon  the  Consuls.  One  of  their  number  usually 
remained  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice,  presiding  at 
meetings  of  the  Senate,  holding  Comitia,  and  performing  other  civil  frinotions, 
the  rest  went  forth  either  singly  or  in  pairs  to  command  the  armies  and  prosecute 
the  wars  in  which  the  state  might  be  engaged.  When  acting  together,  they 
assumed  the  supreme  command  upon  alternate  days,  as  already  described  in  the 
cAse  of  the  Consuls.  ^ 

1  Dionys  X.  57.    Tacit  Ann.  III.  26.    Liv.  III.  34.    Plin.  H.N.  XXXIV.  &    Pompon,  de 
orfg.  iur.  Diftest.  L  ii.  4. 

2  LW.  IV.  6  comp.  Dionys.  XI.  GO. 

3  Lit.  IV.  12.    Dionys.  1  c. 

•  Liv.  V.  13.  52.  IV.  31.  36.  46.  46.  69.  VL  L  Sa 
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has  been  doubted  whether  the  Tribuni  Militares  C.  P.  were 
regarded  as  Curale  Magistrates ;  but  it  is  dear,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  (IV.  7,) 
tliat  their  imperium  and  the  emblems  of  their  authority  were  the  same  with  those 
of  the  Consuls.  There  is  no  record,  however,  of  any  one  of  them  having  ever 
celebrated  a  triumph,  although  they  gained  victories  which  might  have  entitled 
them  to  that  distinction. 

It  may  be  asked  what  the  Patricians  gained  by  consenting  to  the  institution 
of  this  new  magistracy,  which  was  thrown  open  to  the  Plebeians,  while  they 
still  strenuously  resisted  their  admission  to  the  Consulship.  On  this  point 
historians  supply  no  clear  explanation ;  but  it  will  be  seen  (in  the  section  on 
Oensobes)  that,  at  the  period  when  the  change  was  introduced,  the  duty  of 
taking  the  Census,  to  which  the  Patricians  doubtless  attached  great  importance, 
and  which  had  hitherto  been  performed  by  the- Consuls,  was  committed  to  two 
magistrates,  then  first  appointed  for  that  special  purpose,  and  who,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  were  chosen  from  the  Patricians  exclusively.  It  has,  moreover,  been 
conjectured,  with  much  plausibility,  that  the  Patricians  made  some  stipulation  or 
arrangement,  by  which  the  Tribunus  who  remained  in  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  justice  should  be  a  member  of  their  own  body ;  for  even  after 
the  admission  of  Plebeians  to  the  Consulship,  the  Patricians  clung  to  the  privilege 
of  appointing  one  of  their  own  order  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  civil  courts, 
as  we  shall  explain  in  the  article  on  Praetobes.  We  shall  find,  moreover,  that 
although  in  several  instances  the  Tribuni  Militares  C,  P.  were  all  Patricians, 
there  is  no  example  of  their  having  been  aU  Plebeians. 

PRAETORES. 

Origin  of  the  Ofllce. — Wlien  the  Patricians  were  at  length  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Lidnia,  (B.C.  367,)  by  which  tlie  Consulship 
was  thrown  open  to  the  Plebeians,  (see  above,  p.  134,)  they  stipulated  that  the 
judicial  functions  hitherto  discharged  by  the  Consuls,  should  be  separated  from 
their  other  duties,  and  that  a  new  Curule  Magistrate  should  be  appointed,  from 
the  Patricians  exclusively,  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  civil  courts  {qui  ius  in 
urbe  dicereL)  On  this  magistrate  the  title  of  Praetor  was  bestowed,  (JPrae- 
torem  iura  reddentem,)  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  (see  above,  p.  133,)  was 
originally  the  designation  of  the  Consuls.  The  Praetorship  was  retained  by  the 
Patricians  longer  than  any  of  the  other  great  offices  of  state,  no  Plebeian 
having  been  admitted  until  B.C.  337.  ^ 

Namb«r  of  Praeton  at  Different  Times. — ^At  first  there  was  one  Praetor 
only ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war  (about  B.C  244)  the  number 
of  Peregrini  (see  above,  p.  85)  residing  in  Rome  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  elect  an  additional  Praetor,  who  should 
confine  his  attention  to  suits  between  Peregrini,  or  between  citizens  and  Pere- 
grini. *  From  this  time  forward  the  Praetor  who  decided  causes  between  citizens 
alone  was  termed  Praetor  Urbanus  or  Praetor  Urbis,  and  to  him  belonged,  in 
technical  phraseology,  the  Provincia  s.  Sors  Urbana —  Urbana  lurisdictio — 
lurisdictw  inter  cives ;  while  his  colleague  was  said  to  hold  the  Provincia  s. 
Sors  Peregrina — Peregrina  lurisdictio — lurisdicHo  inter  peregrinos —  luris- 
dictio inter  cives  et  peregrinos,  and  was,  in  later  times  at  least,  styled  Praetor 
Peregrinus.  • 

1  LlT.  VL  42  VII.  1.  VITL  15 

3  Liv.  Eplt  XIX.    Pompon,  de  orig  iur.  l^igest.  1. 11  28. 

S  Accoraing  to  Becker  the  title  Pfielor  Peregrinut  occurs  first  in  inscriptions  belonging 
to  the  age  of  Trajan.    See  Orelli  C.  L  L.  No.  2:n'i9.  27G0. 
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Aboat  B.C.  227  the  number  of  Praetors  was  increased  to  four,  in  order  that 
one  might  proceed  annually  to  Sicily  to  act  as  governor  of  that  province,  while 
another  might,  in  like  manner,  take  the  command  in  Sardinia.  In  B.C.  197 
the  number  was  further  increased  to  six,  in  order  to  provide  rulers  for  the  two 
Spains.  A  Lex  Bciebia  was  passed,  probably  in  B.C.  180,  ordaining  that  the 
number  of  Praetors  should  be  six  and  four,  in  alternate  years ;  but  this  statute 
seems  to  have  been  put  in  force  once  only,  namely,  in  B.C.  179.  By  Sulla  the 
number  of  Praetors  was  augmented  to  eight,  by  Julius  Caesar  to  ten,  twelve,  and 
eventually  to  sixteen.  ^ 

Datfe*  of  tke  Pncton. — ^The  charge  intrusted  to  each  Praetor  was,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  determined  by  lot,'  and  the  nature  of  their  duties  has 
been  indicated  above.  The  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus 
remained  in  the  city  to  exercise  their  respective  jurisdictions,  (dtiae  urbanae 
provinciae^)  while  the  remainder  proceeded  with  Imperium  to  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Spains.  But  not  only  mjgfat  these  last  be  employed  elsewhere  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Senate,  but  occasionally  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  was  called  upon 
for  military  service,  in  which  case  his  duties  were  thrown  upon  the  Praetor 
Urbanus,  who  was  himself,  in  times  of  great  emergency,  sometimes  required  to 
take  the  command  of  an  army. ' 

After  the  institution  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae^  (see  Chapter  on  Roman 
Law  and  administration  of  justice,  p.  290,^  that  is,  about  B.C.  144,  a  great 
cliange  took  place  in  the  arrangements  descnbed  above.  From  that  time  forward 
the  whole  of  the  Praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  their  year  of  office,  two  of 
their  number  presiding,  as  formerly,  in  the  civil  courts,  while  the  remaining  four, 
or,  after  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  remaining  six,  took  cognizance  of  criminal  causes, 
as  we  shall  explain  more  fully  hereafter.  This,  however,  is  the  proper  place  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  position  occupied  by — 

The  JPreetor  Urbanas  ■pecially* — The  original,  and,  at  all  times,  the  chief 
duty  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus  was  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  civil  court ;  and 
he  took  his  seat  on  his  cunile  chair,  on  his  Tribunal,  for  this  purpose  on  every 
Dies  Fastus,  that  is,  on  every  day  on  which  it  was  lawful  to  transact  legal 
business.  He  also,  ex  officio,  presided  at  the  Ludi  ApolUnares  and  the  Ludi 
Piscatorii.  These  duties  he  performed  even  when  both  Consuls  were  in  the  city ; 
but  in  their  absence  his  powers  and  occupations  were  greatly  extended.  He  then 
discharged  most  of  the  functions  which  had  formerly  devolved  on  a  Praefectvs 
Urbi,  and,  in  fact,  acted  in  every  respect  as  the  representative  of  the  Consuls, 
except  in  so  far  that  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to  name  a  Dictator  nor  to 
preside  either  at  the  Consular  or  the  Praetorian  elections. 

node  of  filectlon,  Dlcnitf  and  laalgnla  of  the  Praetors. — ^They  were 
elected  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  under  the  same  auspices  with  the  Consuls,  at 
first  on  the  same  day  with  the  Consuls,  subsequently,  one  or  several  days  later. 
A  Praetor  was  styled  Collega  CotisuUs,  although  inferior  to  him  in  rank,  and 
was  regarded  as  occupying  the  second  place  among  the  higher  magistrates.  ^  He 
wore  the  Toga  Praetexta,  used  the  Sella  CurUlis,  and  was  attended  by  two 
Lictors  within  the  city,  and  by  six  when  on  foreign  service,  and  hence  he  is 
termed  by  Polybius  siaviKsKvg  iiytfcav  or  i^uviktKvg  arpetrnyoi  and  the  office 

1  LIT.  Epit.  XX.  XXXII.  27.  XL.  44     Sueton.  Caes.  41.   Dion  Cass.  XLII.  51.  X  LIII.  47. 51. 

3  The  Senate  however,  occasionally  assumed  the  right  of  fixing,  ejttra  ordinetn,  the  duties 
to  be  performed  by  one  or  more  of  the  Praetors.  e.g.  Comitiu  praetorum  perfwHst  stnatus 
eonmltum  factum  ett^  ut  Q.  Fuleio  fjrtra  ordinetn  urbana  provincia  e»»et.  Liv.  XXIV  tf. 

S  Liv.  XLII  28.  XLIV.  17.  XXIV.  44.  XXV.  a  41   XXX.  40  XXIII  32. 

4  Liv.  VII.  1.  VllL  32.  X.  22.  XXVIL  36.  XL.  59.  XLIII.  11.  XLV.  44. 
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i^otwiMitvs  dpx*i'  ^     The  Praetor  Urbanns  was  regarded  as  superior  in  dignity 
to  the  rest,  and  hence  was  designated  Praetor  Maior.  ^ 

The  Pmetomhlp  nnder  the  Empire. — The  number  of  Praetors,  which  had 
been  increased  by  Caesar  to  sixteen,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  reduced  bv  Augustus 
to  ten,  then  again  raised  to  sixteen,  and  finally  fixed  by  him  at  twelve.  From 
A.D.  14  until  A.D.  96,  it  varied  ftom  twelve  to  eighteen— eighteen  held  ofiice 
under  Nerva,  and  no  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  under  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  Antonines.  ^ 

The  functions  of  the  Praetors,  under  the  empire,  were,  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
altogether  different  from  those  which  they  discharged  under  the  commonwealth. 
The  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  in  the  criminal  and  civil  courts,  was  transferred, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  Senate  and  the  Praefectus  Urbi^  although  particular 
departments  were,  from  time  to  time,  committed  to  the  Praetors.  Augustus  made 
over  to  the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  much  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Aediles ;  Claudius  committed  to  two 
Praetors,  and  Titus  to  one,  the  decision  of  questions  concerning  trust  estates ; 
(Praetor  de  Fideicommissis;)  Nerva  appointed  another  to  preside  in  all  causes 
which  arose  between  private  individuals  and  the  Imperial  exchequer ;  (Fiscus;) 
Antoninus  consigned  to  another  all  matters  connected  with  the  affairs  of  minors, 
and  hence  this  judge  was  entitled  Praetor  s.  ludex  Tutelaris.  * 

But  although  the  Praetors,  as  a  body,  were  now  little  called  upon  to  exercise 
purely  judicial  functions,  new  duties  were  imposed  upon  them.  A  certain  number, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Aediles  and  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  were  charged  with 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  XI7  Regions  into  which  Augustus  divided  the 
city,  and  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  remained  unchanged  until  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus.  Augustus  and  Yespasian  placed  the  public  exchequer 
(Aerarium)  under  the  management  of  two  Praetors,  and  the  former  made  over 
to  the  Praetors  exclusively  the  whole  charge  of  the  public  games,  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  the  Aediles.  But  these  occupations  were  not  found  to 
afford  at  all  times  sufficient  employment  for  the  whole  of  these  magistrates,  and 
some  of  them  occasionally  enjoyed  the  honour  and  title  without  being  called 
upon  for  any  active  exertion.  * 

The  name,  at  least,  of  Praetor  Urbanus  endured  as  long  as  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  west,  that  of  Praetor  Peregrinus  fell  out  of  use  after  the  time  of 
Cai'acalla,  who  bestowed  the  full  Civitas  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
world ;  and  both  the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Tutelaris  found  a  place 
among  the  officers  of  state  at  Constantinople. 

AEDILES.  • 

Two  sets  of  magistrates  bore  the  name  of  Aediles^  being  distinguished  from 
each  other  as  AedUes  Plebeii  and  Aediles  Curules,  We  must,  in  the  firat  place, 
consider  them  separately. 

1  On  the  much  contested  point  of  the  number  of  Lictors  assigned  to  a  Praetor,  the  chief 
authorities  are,  Plaut.  Epid.  1.  i  26.  Censorin,  de  die  nat.  *24.  Cic.  de  leg.  agr  II  34.  in 
Verr  V.  54.  Polyb.  11.24  III.  40  106.  frag.  lib.  XXXIII.  I.  The  roost  embarrassing  passage 
is  Val.  Max.  I.  i.  9.  unless  we  suppose  that  the  ceremonial  there  described  was  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  military  spectacle. 

2  Fest.  s.v.  Maiorem  Conn^em^  p.  161. 

3  Velleius  II.  89.    Tacit  Ann.  I.  14.  II.  32.    Dion  Cass.  LIII.  32.  LVI.  25  LVIII.  iiO.  LIX. 
20.  LX.  10.    Pompon.  Digest  I.  ii.  2.  $  32. 

4  Pompon.  Digest  1  c.    Ulpian.  XXV.   12.    Digest   XXVI.  v.  8.  XXVIL  L  35.  6.  §.  la 
Tacit  Ann.  VL  17.    Dion  Cass.  LIII  2 

*  Dion  Cass.  LIII  3i.  LV.  S.    Tacit  Hist.  iV.  9.  Axric  6.   .Suet  Octav.  30.  .Tfi.   Lamprid. 
Alex.  Ser.  23. 

•  In  addition  to  the  chapter  In  Becker,  the  student  may  con-<uIt.  wi^h  advantage,  the  ela- 
borate monograph  of  Scbubaut,  De  Romanorum  Aedilibus.  Regimout.  i82H. 
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OrifflB  9f  the  Aedilen  Plebeil. — At  the  time  when  the  arrangement  was 
concluded  between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians  with  regard  to  the  institution 
of  Trihuni  Plebis,  (B.C.  494,  see  p.  146,)  it  was  agreed  that,  in  addition  to 
the  Tribunes,  two  Plebeian  magistrates  should  be  elected  annually  under  the 
name  of  Aediles,  These  appear  to  have  been,  originally,  regarded  merely  as 
assistants  to  the  Tribunes ;  and  the  only  special  duty  which  they  were  required 
to  perform  was  to  act  as  custodiers  of  the  Tablets  on  which  the  laws  passed  by 
the  people  in  their  Comitia  and  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  inscribed.  These 
were,  at  that  period,  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres;  and  the  Plebs  had 
probably  stipulated  that  they  should  be  given  in  charge  to  officers  selected  out  of 
their  own  body,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  great  charters  of  their  freedom 
might  have  been  tampered  with  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians. 

Origin  of  tlte  Aedllcs  Cnrnles. — In  B.C.  867,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  institution  of  the  Aediles  Plebeii,  the  long  protracted  strife 
between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  admission 
of  the  latter  to  the  Consulship ;  but  it  was  determined,  at  the  same  time,  that 
three  new  magistrates  should  be  introduced,  to  be  chosen  from  the  Patricians 
exclusively,  viz.  the  Praetor^  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  aiticle, 
and  two  Aediles  CuruUs^  whose  chief  duty,  ostensibly  at  least,  was  to  be  the 
celebration,  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  of  the  Ludi  Romania  in  honour  of 
the  harmonv  now  established  between  the  two  orders  in  the  state.  ^ 

The  Tribunes,  however,  having  remonstrated  against  the  unfairness  of  insti- 
tuting three  magistrates  exclusively  Patrician,  while  one  place  only  in  the 
Consulship  had  been  conceded  to  the  Plebeians,  the  Senate  gave  way  and  consented 
(B.C.  366)  that  the  Curule  Aediles  should  be  chosen  in  alternate  years  from  the 
Plebeians,  and,  soon  after,  that  they  should  at  all  times  be  chosen  from  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  indifferently.  Henceforward  there  were  four  annual 
magistrates  called  Aediles^  two  termed  Aediles  Pleheii,  chosen  from  the  Plebeians 
exclusively,  two  termed  Aediles  Curules^  chosen  from  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
without  distinction. 

Relative  Peaitioii  of  tiie  Aediles  Plebeil  and  Aediles  Cnmles. — In  80 
far  as  external  markp  of  dignity  were  concerned,  the  superiority  of  the  Aediles 
Curuks  was  unquestionable ;  for  they  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  Toga 
Praetexta  and  using  the  Sella  Curulis^  symbols  of  honour  not  enjoyed  by  their 
Plebeian  colleagues.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  persons 
of  the  Aediles  Pleheii  were,  on  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  declared 
inviolable,  (sacrosancti^  see  above,  p.  146,)  and  they  probably  retained  the 
privileges  bestowed  by  the  Leges  Sacratae  to  their  ftiU  extent,  as  long  as  they 
were  regarded  in  the  light  of  mere  assistants  to  the  Trihuni  PUhis,  But  after 
they  became,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  the  Tribunes,  and  were  called 
upon  to  discharge  numerous  and  complicated  duties — duties,  moreover,  which  did 
not  bring  them  into  collision  with  violent  political  partizans — ^it  would  seem  that 
their  inviolability  dropped  out  of  view,  and  that  the  higher  magisti*ates  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  controlling,  and  even,  in  extreme  cases,  of  imprisoning 
them ;  so  that,  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  it  became  a  topic  of  speculative 
discussion  whether  the  Aediles  Pleheii  had  any  right  to  the  title  of  Sacrosancti.  ^ 
In  regard  to  a  separation  of  duties  between  the  Plebeian  and  Curule  Aediles,  if 
any  such  existed,  it  is  impossible  now  to  discover  the  line  of  demarcation,  except 
in  so  far  that  the  charge  of  certain  of  the  more  important  public  games,  the  Ludi 

1  Liv.  VII.  42. 

2  Liv.  IIL  ad.  57.    Festus.  s.v.  Saeroaanctwrtt  p.  318. 
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Romani  and  the  Megalesia  especially,  devolved  apon  the  Cumle  Aediles,  while, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Ludi  Plebeii  were  the  province  of  the  Plebeian  Aediles. 

mode  of  Election. — ^The  AediUs  Plebeii,  from  the  year  B.C.  472,  were 
elected  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  in  terms  of  the  Lex  Publilia  of  Volero,  (see 
above,  p.  123,)  before  that  time  probably  by  the  Comitia  Curiata.  ^  The  Aediles 
CuruUs  were  probably  elected  originally  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  but  subse- 
quently by  the  Comitia  Tributa:^  the  Curules  and  the  Plebeii  were  not, 
however,  elected  on  the  same  day,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero ;  but  the  Comitia 
AedUium  Plebis  took  place  before  the  Comitia  for  the  Curules, '  The  presiding 
magistrate  at  the  election  of  the  Aediles  Plebeii  seems,  as  far  as  our  single 
authority  can  be  depended  upon,  to  have  been  himself  a  Plebeian  Aedile ;  the  first 
Curule  Aedile  was  chosen  by  Camillus  when  Dictator,  afterwards  a  Consul 
presided,  or,  in  his  absence,  tlie  Praetor  Urbanus,  * 

Day  of  indacHon  into  Office. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Curule  Aediles, 
from  the  period  of  their  institution,  entered  upon  office  on  the  same  day  with 
the  Consuls  and  Praetors,  and  consequently,  from  the  year  B.C.  154,  (see  above, 
p.  135,)  on  the  first  of  January.  *  From  the  close  connection  which  originally 
subsisted  between  the  Plebeian  Aediles  and  the  Tribunes,  one  might  have 
concluded  that  the  former  would  have  entered  upon  office  on  the  same  day  with 
the  latter,  that  is,  on  the  tenth  of  December.  But  all  the  evidence  we  possess 
goes  to  prove  that  the  Plebeian  Aediles,  as  well  as  their  Curule  colleagues* 
entered  upon  office  on  the  same  day  with  the  Consuls  and  Praetors.  ^ 

Dntieii  of  the  Aediles. — ^These  were  of  a  most  multifarious  character ;  but, 
following  the  example  of  Cicero,  they  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  three 
heads — Suntoque  Aediles  curatores  urbis,  annonae,  ludorumque  solennium. 

1.  It  was  their  duty  to  act  as  burgh  magistrates  and  commissioners  of  police 
{Curatores  Urbis.) 

2.  To  superintend  the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  public  (^Curatores  Annonae,) 

3.  To  take  charge  of  the  exhibition  of  the  public  games  (^Curatores  ludorum 
solennium.) 

I.  Curatores  Urbis. — ^As  burgh  magistrates  and  commissioners  of  police,  the 
Aediles  were  called  upon  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  within  the  city,  and 
within  the  circuit  of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  which  was  the  limit  of  their  juris- 
diction ;  to  frame  and  enforce  such  regulations  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  property  and  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  community.  Within 
five  days  after  their  election,  or,  at  all  events,  after  they  entered  upon  office,  they 
divided  by  lot  the  districts  into  which  the  city  was  portioned  out  for  police 
purposes.  Each  was  specially  required  to  keep  the  streets  within  his  own  district 
in  good  order,  to  see  that  the  necessary  repairs  were  executed  from  time  to  time, 
to  have  them  swept  regularly,  to  remove  all  nuisances,  to  prohibit  encroachments, 
on  the  part  of  private  individuals,  which  might  obstruct  the  thoroughfare,  to 
quell  all  brawls  and  disturbances,  and  generally  to  enforce  order  and  regularity 
among  the  passers  to  and  fro.  ^    To  them  was  intrusted  the  superintendence  of 

1  Dionys.  IX.  41. 

2  Aul.  Gell.  XIII  15.    Dionys.  IX.  49.  comp.  Liv  IX.  46.  XXV.  2. 

8  The  testimony  of  Goelius  ap.  Cia  ad  Fam.  VIIL  4.  is  perfectly  distinct,  although  at 
variance  with  Plat.  Mar.  5. 

4  Piso  ap.  Anl.  Gell.  VI.  9.  Liv.  VL  42.  Cic.  ad.  Att  IV.  3.  pro  Plane.  20.  Varro  R.R 
IIL  2.    Dion  Cass.  XXXIX.  7.  3^. 

«  Cia  In  Verr.  Act.  L  12.  * 

«  Liv.  XXVIIL  10  38  XXIX.  38.  XXX.  26  XXXI.  60. 

T  See  TabuL  Ueracl  Plant.  Stich.  IL  ii.  23  Capt.  IV.  iL  26.  Suet.  Vesp.  6.  comp.  Cio. 
Philipp.  IX.  7.    Ovid.  Fast.  VI.  663.    Digest.  XLIIL  x. 
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the  temples  (procuratio  aedium  sacrarum)  and  of  pablic  buildings  in  general; 
and  they  had  a  right  to  insist  that  private  mansions  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  people.  ^  The 
duty  of  making  contracts  for  the  execution  of  great  public  works  belonged  to 
the  Censors,  as  we  shall  point  out  in  the  article  devoted  to  those  magistrates ; 
but  since  Censors  were  in  office  for  eighteen  months  only  during  each  space  of 
five  jeais,(lustrum^)  the  task  of  seeing  their  projects  carried  out  must,  m  many 
cases,  have  fallen  upon  the  Aediles.  The  Aediles  also  exercised  a  certain 
surveillance  over  public  health  and  public  morality,  by  placing  the  baths,  taverns, 
and  eating-houses  under  proper  restrictions,  ^  by  preventing  the  introduction  oif 
disorderly  foreign  rites,  ^  and  by  coming  forward  as  the  public  accusers  of  females 
charged  with  disgraceful  conduct  (^prohrum.)  *  They  had  the  right  of  issuing 
proclamations  {edictd)  containing  rules  connected  with  their  department,  and  of 
punishing  the  infringement  of  these  or  of  the  ordinary  police  laws  by  the  infliction 
of  a  fine  upon  offenders.  ^ 

But,  in  addition  to  these  matters,  all  of  which  naturally  formed  part  of  their 
duties  as  police  magistrates,  we  find  them,  especially  the  Plebeian  Aediles, 
instituting  prosecutions  against  three  classes  of  persons. 

1.  Those  who  were  in  occupation  of  more  than  the  legal  quantity  of  the  Ager 
Publicus,  that  is,  the  land  belonging  to  the  state  (Liv.  X.  13.) 

2.  Those  tenants  of  the  public  pastures  (Pecuarit)  who  had  increased  their 
flocks  beyond  the  legal  limits  (Liv.  X.  23.  47.  XXXIII.  42.  XXXIV.  63. 
XXXV.  10.) 

3.  Money  lenders  (feneratores)  who  exacted  more  than  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  (Liv.  VIL  28.  X.  23.  XXXV.  41.) 

These  were  affairs  which  might  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  Plebs,  and  hence  such  prosecutions  were  probably  originally  instituted  by 
the  Plebeian  Aediles  in  their  character  of  assistants  to  the  Tribunes.  On  this 
subject  we  shall  say  more  in  the  chapter  on  the  Ager  PMicus, 

II.  Curatores  Annonae. — From  the  earliest  times  the  Aediles  acted  as 
inspectors  of  the  markets,  and  hence  they  are  termed  dyopctvofcot  by  the  Greek 
writers  on  Roman  history.  In  this  capacity  they  were  called  upon  to  see  that 
the  provisions  exposed  for  sale  were  sound  and  wholesome,  that  the  weights  and 
measures  were  in  accordance  with  the  legal  standard,  and  that  the  prices  charged 
were  not  exorbitant.  ^  But  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  required  to  perform 
the  more  important  and  difficult  task  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  com 
(cura  annonae)  at  all  times,  and  of  making  arrangements  for  importation  firom 
abroad  when  any  apprehension  prevailed  of  a  scarcity  from  ordinary  sources,  and 
of  superintending  the  warehousing  and  distribution  of  the  large  cargoes,  which, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  were  regularly  despatched  to  Rome  from  the 
provinces.  Hence,  they  assumed  the  right  of  inflicting  fines  upon  those  dealers 
(frumentarit)  who  hoarded  up  large  stocks  (pb  annonam  compressam)  in  seasons 
of  scarcity,  in  the  hope  of  realizing  an  extravagant  profit. 

In  times  of  great  emergency,  however,  a  commissioner  was  chosen  for  the 
special  purpose  of  procuring  supplies,  under  the  name  Praefectus  Annonae ;  and 

1  Tabul.  Heracl.    Cic  in  Verr.  V.  14. 

5  Senec.  Epp.  86.    Suet  Tib.  31  Claud.  3&    Martial.  V.  84.  XIV.  1. 
8  Liv.  IV.  3t).  XXV.  1. 

4  Liv.  VI II.  la  22.  X.  31.  XXV.  2.    AuL  GelL  X.  6.  comp.  Val.  Max.  VI.  i.  7.    Labcr.  ap. 
Aal  Gell.  XVI  7.    Tacit.  Ann.  II.  85. 
•i  Liv.  X  23.  31.  47.  XXX.  39.  XXXIII.  49.  XXXTV.  53.  XXXV   10.  41.  XXXVIII.  35. 

6  Vlaut.  Rud  11.  iU.  iH.    Juv.  X.  luO.    Digest.  XIX.  ii.  13.  i  8. 


Joliiu  Caeiar  institntad  two  additional  Ilebeiaii  Aediles,  under  the  desijTnatiou  of 

Aedile*  CereaUs. '     A  deuaxius,  cer- 

tuul]'  Btrnck  before  tte  end  of  the 

tepoblioi  preBOitB  on  one  side  a  head  of 

Saturn  with  s  siotle  behind,  and  the 

legend  Piso.  Caefio.  Q.  ;  on  the  otlier, 

two  meu  clothed  in  the  toga  seated  with 

au  ear  of  com  before  and  behind,  the 

legend  being  As.  Fru.  Emd.  Ex.  S.C.  from  which  we  infer  that  tlie  duty  of 

purchasing  corn  for  the  public  was  sometimea  laid  upon  the  Qaaeslore. 

III.  Caratores  iudorum  jofcnni'um. — The  Afdilea  Curules,  ax  we  have  seen, 
from  the  first  took  charge  of  Che  L'uli  Romani ;  but  the  general  superintendence 
eiereised  bj  these  magiatratea  over  ihe  public  gamea  was  closely  connected  with 
the  obligation  Imposed  upon  them  as  bends  of  the  police,  to  maintain  order  and 
i^ularity  at  the  great  festivals  which,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  slate,  were 
eihitnted  at  the  public  cost  exclusively.  The  decoration  of  the  Argenlariae, 
(see  above,  p.  18,)  with  ^e  ^ded  shields  of  the  SamniCes,  at  the  triumph  of 
Pspirins,  in  B.C.  309,  is  said  to  liave  first  saggesied  to  the  Aediles  the  idea  of 
ornamenting  the  Forum  and  its  vidoity  with  statues,  pictures,  embroidery,  ami 
other  works  of  art,  daring  solemn  proces^ona  and  the  oelebration  of  the  public 
games.  This  species  of  display  was,  towards  the  dose  of  the  repnblic,  condacted 
upon  snoh  an  extensive  scale  that  works  of  art  were  borrowed  for  tbe  purpose, 
not  only  &um  private  individuab  in  Eome,  but  Ironi  public  bodies  in  all  tho 
provinces,  by  the  Aediles,  who  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  this  nor  in 
any  other  matter  connected  with  the  splendour  of  the  great  festivals,  each  being 
eager  to  surpass  bis  predecessor,  and  hoping  that,  by  grHtifying  the  cariosity 
and  feasting  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  be  would  be  able  to  secure  theu  suffiagts 
when  candidate  for  the  higher  offices  of  stat«.  •  It  is  to  be  observed  that, 
although  the  arrangement  and  regulations  of  these  national  shows  devolved  npoii 
tbe  Aediles,  one  of  the  higher  m^istrates,  a  Consnl  or  a  Praetor  usually  acted  as 
Preudeut.' 

We  may  condade  this  article  by  qnoting  Irom  Cicero  (In  Terr.  Y.  14)  the 
catalogoe  of  tbe  duties  whidi  devolved  on  him  in  his  capacity  of  AediUi 
Curulis,  and  of  tbe  honoms  which  (bnned  the  recompense  of  his  laboors — Nanc 
mm  designatus  AediUi:  kabeo  ratiortem,  quid  a  Populo  Sojoano  acceperim : 
mtftt  ladaa  tanelimmoi  maxima  cum  caeremonia  Cereri,  Libera,  Liberaeque 
/adundos ;  mHa  Ftarata  matretn  populo  pkbique  Romanat  Iudorum  celeMtate 
plaeandam;  mihi  iudoa  antiquiasimos,  qui  primi  Somani  sunt  nominaft', 
maxima  cum  dignilaU  ac  reUgkae  lovi,  lunoni,  Minervae  esse  fadandos; 
niilU  sacrarvm  aedium  pTocuTatiunem,  mOii  totam  Urbem  tuendam  ease  com- 
missam :  oh  earum  rerum  laborem  et  soUicitudinem  fntctiu  iUos  datos,  antiipti- 
■    "      ■  '  14  dicendae  locum,  Togam  Praetexlam,  SeUam  Curtdan, 

riam  posterilalemque  IradeTidae. 
r  ika  KBipin. — The  AedUa  Pkbeii  and  the  Aedtlet 


n  or  FkuiL  Aamn,  ie  H,  U. 
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disappeared  altogether.  But  although  the  office  was  thus  retained  for  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a-half  after  the  dovnifal  of  the  commonwealth,  the  duties  were 
reduced  within  very  narrow  limits,  all  the  most  important  tasks  performed  by 
them  under  the  republic  having  been  by  degrees  committed  to  other  hands.  The 
general  superintendence  of  the  XIV  Regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided  by 
Augustus,  was  indeed  intrusted  to  the  Praetors,  Aediles,  and  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs ; 
but  the  most  important  and  onerous  portion  of  this  charge  fell  upon  the  Magistri 
Vicorum^  the  Praefectus  Vigilum  and  various  Curatores,  nominated  for  parti- 
cular departments.  The  Aediles  seem  to  have  retained  little  except  the  inspection 
of  the  streets,  of  baths  and  of  taverns,  the  exercise  of  a  literary  censorship;  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  laws.  The  Cura  ludorum  solennium  was  left 
with  them  for  a  time ;  but  the  expenses  entailed  by  this  charge  being  ruinous 
to  men  of  moderate  means,  and  popular  favour  being  no  longer  an  object  of 
ambition,  persons  could  not  be  found,  even  under  Augustus,  willing  to  accept 
the  office,  so  that  he  was  obliged  upon  several  occasions  to  compel  those  who 
had  held  the  Quaestorship  and  the  Tribuneship  of  the  Plebs  to  decide  by  lot 
which  of  them  should  assume  the  Aedileship.  Eventually,  as  stated  above,  he 
made  over  the  whole  superintendence  of  the  public  games  to  the  Praetors,  whom 
he  assisted,  for  a  time,  by  a  grant  of  public  money.  ^ 

QUAESTOBES. 

€Ml«iii  of  the  Ofllc«. — ISo  subject  connected  with  Roman  antiquities  is 
involved  in  more  doubt  and  confusion  than  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
Quaestorship ;  (^Quaestura;)  but  without  entering  into  a  tedious  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained,  we  may 
state  at  once  that  much  of  the  embarrass^ment  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance, 
that  two  sets  of  magistrates,  both  bearing  the  name  of  QuaestoreSy  but  whose 
functions  were  entirely  different,  existed  from  a  very  early  period. 

1.  Quaestores  Aerarii  or  keepers  of  the  treasury,  ordinaiy  magistrates,  who 
took  charge  of  the  public  money,  receiving  and  disbursing  it  under  the  orders  of 
the  Senate. 

2.  Quaestores  Parricidii^  extraordinary  magistrates,  appointed  in  the  primi- 
tive ages  to  preside  at  criminal  trials,  originally,  as  the  name  imports,  at  trials  « 
for  homicide.    When  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  justice 
among  the  Romans,  we  shall  find  that,  at  all  periods  of  the  republic,  commis- 
sioners specially  appointed  to  preside  at  criminal  trials  were  termed  Quaesitores^ 
which  is  merely  another  form  of  Quaestores^  and  that  Quaestio  is  the  technical 
word  for  a  criminal  triaL    The  Decemviri  Perduellionis  nominated  by  Tullus 
Hostilms  (Liv.  I.  26)  to  try  Horatius  must  be  regarded  as  affording  the  first 
example  of  Quaestores  Parricidii ;  and  again,  at  a  much  later  period,  (B.O. 
384,)  Livy  (YI.  20)  found  in  some  of  his  authorities  that  Manlius  was  tried  and 
convicted  by  Duumviri  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  charge  of 
treason.    It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  earlier  books  of  Livy  mention  is  made  of 
Quaestores  in  connection  with  criminal  trials,  where  apparently  the  ordinary 
Quaestores  are  the  persons  indicated ;  but  in  these  instances  they  are  spoken 
of  as  accusers,  not  as  judges ;  ^  and  that  the  ordinary  Quaestores  were  the 

1  Tacit  Ann.  II.  85  III.  58.  55  IV  35  XIII.  28.  PHn.  H.N.  XXXVL  15.  Smee  de  r\t, 
beat  7  Epist  LXXXVI.  Suet  Tib.  34.  85.  Veep.  5.  Dion.  Caas.  XLIX.  43.  Llli  2.  LIV.  i. 
10.  LV.  124.  31.  LVI  27.  LVIL  U.  LIX.  12. 

2  LiT.  II.  41.  the  first  passage  in  wliioh  he  mentions  QuMttoreit  IIL  24.  25.  VL  80.  2&  Sue 
also  Clo.  de  a.  IL  35. 
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magistrates  to  whom  the  prosecution  of  criminals  was  frequently  intrusted, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  the  Consuls,  is  proved  by  the  assertion  of  Varro,  that 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  this  only,  they  had  the  right  of  summoning  the  Comitia 
Centuriata — Alia  de  causa  hie  magistratus  non  potest  exercitum  urhanum 
convocare. ' 

In  what  follows,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  exclusively  to  those 
Quaestors  who,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  were  called  Quaestores  Aerarii, 
reserving  all  remarks  upon  the  criminal  judges  called  Quaesitores  or  Qmestores, 
whom  we  believe  to  have  been  perfectly  distinct  from  the  others,  until  we  treat 
of  criminal  trials. ' 

But  even  afler  we  have  drawn  this  line  of  separation,  we  do  not  yet  find  our 
authorities  agree  as  to  the  period  when  the  ordinary  magistrates  called  Quaestores 
were  first  introduced.  According  to  Junius  Gracchanus,  as  quoted  by  Ulpian, 
they  were  as  old  as  the  time  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  Tacitus  says  that  they 
unquestionably  existed  under  the  Kings — quod  Lex  Curiata  ostendit  ab  Lucio 
Bruto  repetita.  Livy,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Plutarch  state  as  positively  that 
the  office  was  not  instituted  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth.  ^ 
That  there  must  be  officers  in  every  regularly  organized  state  to  take  charge  of  the 
public  treasury  appears  so  obvious  that,  even  if  the  statements  of  Gracchanus  and 
Tacitus  had  been  less  positive  than  they  are,  we  should  at  once  have  preferred 
their  authority,  and  we  may  therefora  conclude  that  the  office  passed  over  from 
the  regal  to  the  republican  period  without  material  change. 

Number  of  <|iiaestores. — The  number  of  Quaestores  was  originally  two, 
and  they  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office  within  the  city.  But  in  B.C.  421 
the  number  was  increased  to  four ;  two  remained  in  the  city,  and  were  styled 
Quaestores  Urhani,  while  two  accompanied  the  Consuls  with  the  armies  to  the 
field,  taking  charge  of  the  military  chest  and  disposing  of  the  plunder.  *  The 
number  was  again  increased  to  eight  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  whole  of  Italy  had  been  subjugated ;  but  we  hear  of  no  further  increase 
until  the  time  of  Sulla,  who  raised  the  number  to  twenty,  while  by  Julius  Csesai 
it  was  augmented  to  forty.  *  We  read  in  Joannes  Lydus  (De  magistr.  I.  27)  ot 
twelve  Classici  Quaestores  chosen  about  B.C.  267 ;  but  whether  they  were  so 
named  from  being  appointed  to  the  fleet,  or  how  far  we  can  at  all  trust  the 
information  affi^rded  bv  such  a  writer,  it  is  not  easv  to  determine. 

iviode  of  Election. — Here  again  we  find  nothing  but  positive  contradictions. 
Tacitus  asserts  that  the  right  of  nomination  lay  with  the  Kings,  and  after  their 
expulsion,  was  exercised  for  sixty -three  years  by  the  Consuls.  Gracchanus,  on 
the  other  hand,  assures  us  that,  even  during  the  regal  period,  they  were  chosen 
by  the  votes  of  the  people.     We  can  scarcely  doubt  that,  from  the  commencement 


1  Varro  L  L.  VI.  §  90-93     DIonyg.  VIIT.  77. 

8  We  have  distinct  statements  with  regard  the  Quaestores  Parricidii  in  Faulus  Diaconus 
8  V.  Parrici  Quaextoreg, p.  2:^1.  and  in  Pomponius  de  orig.  iur.  Digest  I  ii.  2.  §  23.  who  tells  us 
that  they  were  named  in  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables.  The  words  of  Festus  s  v.  QtuiKstnreti, 
p.  258  are  unfortunately  so  mutilated  as  to  yield  no  information.  Varro,  again,  (LL.  V.  ) 
81.)  although  sufflciently  clear  upon  one  point,  seems  to  have  supposed  that  the  Quae»f"rf4 
Aerarii  n,na  the  dwtextoret  f^arricidii  ^ere  originally  identical,  while  Zonaras,  (VII.  13.)  if 
we  consider  his  testimony  of  any  weight  in  a  matter  of  thisi  sort,  believed  that  the  Qtutentore* 
were  originally  criminal  judges,  to  whom,  on  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
charge  of  the  public  money  was  consigned. 

8  Digest.  I.  xiii.    Tacit.  Ann.  XL  t-i.    Llv.  IV.  4    Plut.  Fopl.  13. 

4  Here  we  follow  Livy,  (IV.  43,)  whose  narrative  is  dear  ana  consistent  while  the  account 
given  by  Tacitus,  (Anu.  XI  22,)  which  is.  upon  some  points,  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
Livy,  is  confused  and  improbable. 

6  Llv.  Epit.  XV.    Tacit  l.c.    Suet.  Caes.  41.    Dion  Cass.  XLIIL  47. 
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of  the  republic  at  least,  the  election  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Comitia — ^first  of  the 
Camitia  Curiata,  and  sabsequently  of  the  Comitia  Tributa,  ^ 

Wwm  what  Order  ChoMii. — -The  Quaestors,  like  all  the  other  great  officers 
of  state,  were  at  first  taken  from  the  Patricians  exdnsively;  but  when,  in  B.C. 
421 ,  the  number  was  increased  to  four,  it  was  settled,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
that,  for  the  future,  the  mag:istracy  should  be  open  to  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
without  distinction.  For  eleven  years,  however,  the  Patricians  contrived  tc 
exclude  the  Plebeians ;  but,  in  B.C.  409,  a  reaction  took  place,  and  the  Plebeians 
succeeded  in  securing  three  places  out  of  four. ' 

Dar  of  ladnetion  Into  •flice. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Comitia 
Quaestoria  took  place  after  the  Comitia  ConsuUiria^  and  we  should  naturally 
conclude  that  the  Quaestors  entered  upon  office  on  the  same  day  with  the  Con- 
suls, Praetors,  and  Aediles ;  but  it  has  been  inferred,  from  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  Verrine  Orations,  and  the  Scholium  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  that,  in  the 
age  of  Cicero,  the  Quaestors  entered  upon  office  upon  the  5th  of  December  (Nonis 
Decembribus.)  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  pronounce  upon  this 
confidently,  in  the  absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence.' 

JOntiM  of  the  Qaaeetem* — ^The  Quaestors,  after  their  election,  usually 
decided  by  lot  where  each  should  serve,  although  occasionally  the  Senate  assigned 
a  particular  duty  specially  (extra  sortem)  to  a  particular  individual,  and  some- 
times a  General  was  permitted  to  select  his  own  Quaestor.^  When  the  number 
was  four,  two,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  in  the  city,  and  one  was  assigned  to 
each  Consul ;  at  a  later  period,  perhaps  not  until  the  number  was  increased  to 
twenty,  one  was  always  sent  to  Ostia,  to  take  charge  of  the  dues  paid  upon 
exports  and  imports,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  what  was  termed  the  Promncia 
Aquaria^  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  disagreeable  and  troublesome  of  all ; 
another  was  stationed  at  Cales  in  Campania,  another  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  while 
the  rest  were  distributed  in  the  provinces  in  attendance  upon  the  provincial 
governors.'  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  connection  between  a  provincial 
governor  and  his  Quaestor  was  held  to  be  a  tie  of  the  closest  description,  and  the 
same  feelings  of  affection  and  confidence  were  supposed  to  exist  betvi^een  them 
as  between  a  father  and  his  son ;  so  that  any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
Quaestor  towards  one  under  whom  he  had  served,  was  regarded  as  odious  and 
unnatural.  Cicero  insists  strongly  upon  this  plea  when  pointing  out  the  unfit- 
ness of  Q.  Caecilius  to  conduct  the  impeachment  of  Teres — Sic  enim  a  maioribus 
nostris  accepimus^  Praciorem  Quaestori  suo parentis  loco  esse  oportere :  nuUam 
neque  iustiorem  neque  graviorem  causam  necessitudinis  posse  reperiri,  quam 
coniunctioTiem  sortis^  quam  provinciae,  quam  officii^  quam  publicum  munervi 
societatem,  Quamobrem  si  iure  posses  eum  accttsare,  tamen  quum  vt  tibi 
parentis  numero  fuissety  idpiefacere  non  posses.^ 

The  Quaestores  Urbani  took  charge  of  the  Aerarium,    The  proceeds  of  all 

1  That  they  were  chosen  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  in  the  aee  of  Cicoro  seems  certain  from 
£pp.  adfam.  VII.  30. 

5  LIT.  IV.  43.  54. 

8  Liv.  IV.  44.  54.    Cic.  in  Verr  Act.  I.  10. 

4  Cic.  ad  Q.  F.  I.  1.  ad  Att.  VII.  6.  Dlv.  in  Q.  C.  14.  in  Verr.  1.  13  in  Catil  IV.  7.  Lir. 
XXX.  33. 

6  Cic.  pro  Muren.  8.  pro  Best.  17.  in  Vatin.  5.  Dion  Cass.  LV.  4.  Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  27. 
Suet  Claud.  24.    Plut  Sert.  4. 

6  Cic.  dlv.  in  Q.  C.  19.  and  a(?ain  in  Cap.  14,  when  anticipatlns;  the  arguments  that  would 
be  employed  against  Caecilius  by  the  advocate  of  Verres— 42ut/f  f  quvmcommiKerari,  conqueri, 
Hex  uUut tmsidia deonerare atn/uidt  et tn  te  traxc^re  eofjyeritf  comnmn'-rare  Qv/rmtorvi  rum 
I'raetore  necenitudinem  rotutitutaw  f  Moretn  maiorum  f  Sortit  reitgiomui  f  tuteriane  eint 
nratiunit  tubire  invidiam  f 
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taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  were  paid  into  their  hands,  and  all  monies 
belonging  to  the  state,  from  whatever  source  derived,  were  received  by  them.' 
By  them,  also,  all  disbursements  on  account  of  the  public  service,  whether  for 
public  works,  for  the  pay  of  troops,  or  for  any  other  object,  were  made.  In  this 
they  acted  only  ministerially,  since  they  could  make  no  pa3rmeut  whatsoever  with- 
out the  direct  and  express  authority  of  the  Senate,  who  held  the  entire  control 
over  the  finances  of  the  state.^ 

The  military  standards  also  were  deposited  in  the  Aerarium,  and  when  an 
army  marched  forth  from  the  city,  they  were  taken  out  by  the  Quaestors  and 
delivered  to  the  general — Signa  a  Quaestoribus  ex  aerario  prompta  ddataque 
in  Campum,^ 

In  like  manner,  in  the  provinces,  all  pecuniary  transactions  of  every  descrip- 
tion, connected  with  the  public  money,  were  conducted  through  the  Quaestors, 
who  accounted  to  the  Senate  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Qme8tore$ 
Urbani, 

The  Aerarium,  as  we  have  akeady  stated,  (p.  28,)  was  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  on  the  Clivus  CapitoUnus,  and  immediately  connected  with  it  was  the 
Tabtdarium,  or  Record-office,  where  state  papers  of  every  description  wei'e 
deposited ;  and  these,  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,- were  in  the  custody  of 
the  Quaestors,  having  at  an  earlier  period  been  kept  in  liie  temple  of  Geres,  under 
the  care  of  the  Aediles.^  Officials,  both  civil  and  military,  on  resigning  their 
charge,  deposited  in  the  Aerarium  the  documents  connected  with  their  offices, 
and  took  an  oath  as  to  their  accuracy  before  the  Quaestors.' 

i>icait7  of  the  l|Hae«t«n. — The  Quaestorship  was  the  lowest  of  the  great 
offices  of  state,  and  was  regarded  as  the  first  step  (primus  gradus  honoris) 
in  the  upward  progress  towards  the  Consulship.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  light  in 
which  it  was  viewed  in  later  times,  but  in  the  earlier  ages  we  hear  of  individuals 
who  had  held  the  office  of  Consul  serving  afterwards  as  Quaestors.^ 

While  in  office,  the  Quaestors  had  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Senate,  and  had  a  claim  to  be  chosen  permanent  members  of  that  body, 
after  those  who  had  held  higher  offices  had  obtained  seats.^ 

They  do  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  any  outward  mark  of  distinction,  neither 
the  SeUa  CuruUs  nor  the  Toga  JPraetexta,  and  not  being  invested  with  any 
summary  jurisdiction,  were  not  attended  by  either  Lictores  or  Viatores,^ 

QaaestonUp  aadcv  the  Empire. — The  number  of  Quaestors  was  increased 
by  Julius  Cffisar  to  forty.  We  have  no  specific  statement  with  regard  to  any 
diminution  in  this  number ;  but  it  has  been  inferred  from  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
who  notices  the  augmentation  of  Sulla  only,  that  they  must  have  been  speedily 
reduced  to  twenty. '  A  vital  change  took  place  in  the  duties  of  the  office  soon 
after  the  downfal  of  the  commonwealth ;  for  the  charge  of  the  public  exchequer 
(Aerarium)  was  committed  by  Augustus,  in  the  first  instance,  to  commissioners 
selected  from  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  Praetor  the  previous  year,  and 

1  L!v  IV.  15.  V.  26.  XXVI.  47.  XXXIII.  42.  XXXVIII.  60.  XLIL  6.  Dfonys.  V.  Hi.  VII. 
63  VIII.  82.  X.  26. 

»  Liv.  XXIV.  18.  XLIV.  16.  XLV.  44.  Cic.  PhiUpp.  IX.  7.  XIV.  14.  VaL  Max.  V.  i,  1. 
Polyb.  Vt  13 

5  LiT.  ni  C9.  IV.  22.  VII  Q3. 

4  Folyb.  III.  26.    Liv.  XXXIX.  4.    Taeit.  Ann.  III.  51.    Suet  Octar.  94. 

6  Liv.  XXIX.  37.    Val.  Max.  II  vilL  1.    Appian.  B.C.  I.  31. 

6  Liv  III.  25.     Dionyg.  X.  S3. 

7  Anct  ad  Herenn.  f.  12.    Pint.  Cat  mln.  ia    Liv.  XXIII.  23.    Val.  Max.  IL  iL  i. 

•  Varr.  Rp  Aul.  GelL  XIII.  12 

•  Dion  Caas.  XLIU  47.    Tacit  Ann.  XI.  22, 
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sabsequently  to  two  of  the  annual  Praetors.  This  arrangement  was  oveithrown 
by  Claudius,  who  again  made  over  the  Aerarium  to  two  Quaestors,  with  this 
alteration,  that  these  individuals  were  to  retain  office  for  three  years  instead  of 
one.  By  Nero  Praetorii  were  again  employed ;  Praetores  by  Vespasian,  and 
no  further  change  took  place  until  the  reign  of  Trajan.  When  the  commissioners 
employecl  were  Praetors,  they  were  termed  Praetores  Aerarii^  when  chosen  from 
Praetorii  they  were  called  Prae/ecti  Aerariu  From  the  time  of  Trajan  we  hear 
ofPraefecti  Aerarii  only,  but  we  are  not  told  from  what  class  they  were  taken.  ^ 
Another  change  commenced  under  the  Triumvirs,  by  whom  two  Quaestors 
were  assigned  to  each  Consul.  Hence,  so  long  as  two  of  the  Quaestors  continued 
to  preside  over  the  treasury,  six  Quaestors  remained  each  year  in  the  city ;  and 
the  titles  Quaestores  Urhani  and  Q^ae8tor€s  ConsuUs  are  used  as  synonymous. 
The  Quaestores  ConsuUs^  as  well  as  the  other  Quaestors,  remained  in  office  for 
a  whole  year,  and  consequently  served  under  a  succession  of  Consuls.  Tlie 
governors  of  those  provinces  which  were  under  the  administration  of  the  Senate 
were,  as  in  ancient  times,  each  attended  by  a  Quaestor.  ^  But  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  Quaestores  ConsuUs  and  the  Quaestores  Provinciarum^  a  Quaestor 
was  always  asngned  speciaOy  to  the  Emperor,  and  styled  Quaestor  Principis  or 
Quaestor  Candidatus  Principis  or  simply  Candidatus  Principis,  This  indi- 
vidual was  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the 
Senate  the  imperial  Rescripts,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  up  by  himself. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  he  was  regarded  as  much  superior  in 
dignity  and  influence  to  his  colleagues,  occupying,  in  many  respects,  the  position 
of  a  principal  Secretary  of  State,  but  holding  office  for  one  year  only.  When  the 
Emperor  was  Consul  he  had  two  Quaestors  in  virtue  of  his  office,  who  were  called 
Quaestores  Caesaris ;  but  we  know  not  whether  in  this  case  there  was  a  Quaestor 
Principis  in  addition. '  By  an  ordinance  of  Alexander  Severus  the  Quaestores 
Principis^  were  immediately  promoted  to  the  Praetorship,  and  upon  them  was 
imposed  the  exhibition  of  certain  public  games,  hence  termed  QuaestorU  Ludi — 
Quaestores  Candidatos  ex  sua  pecunia  itissit  munera  populi  dare^  sed  ut  post 
Quaesturam  Praeturas  acciperent  et  inde  Provincias  regerent  (Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  43.) 

CENSORES. 

Origin  of  the  •!■€«• — ^As  soon  as  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  was 
established,  it  became  necessary  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  citizens  should 
be  regbtered  at  regular  periods,  and  that  the  age  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  state,  together  with  the  value  of  their  property,  should  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained, in  order  that  the  amount  of  tax  (tributum)  for  which  each  was  liable, 
might  be  determined,  and  that  each  might  be  assigned  to  his  proper  Class  and 
Century,  so  as  to  secure  order  and  accuracy  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata.  The  business  connected  with  this  Registration,  and  the  solemn 
rites  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  were  originally  performed  by  the  Kings,  and 
after  the  revolution  by  the  Consuls,  until  the  increase  of  public  business,  and  a 
desire  upon  the  part  of  the  Patricians  to  prevent  duties,  which  they  regarded  as 
peculiarly  sacred,  from  being  discharged  by  Plebeians,  led  to  the  institution  of  a 
new  magistracy  termed  Censura,  the  magistrates  who  held  the  office  being 
called  Censores,  i.e.  Registrars.    This  took  place  in  B.C.  443,  the  law  for 

1  Tacit  Ann.  I.  75.  XIIL  S8.  29.  Hist  IV.  9.    Suet  OeUr.  36.  CUnd.  94.    Plin  Panegyr.  91. 
Epp   3L  20.    Dion  Cass.  LIIL  2.  32.  LX.  4  la  84. 
S  Dion  Cass.  XL VIII.  43.    Plln  Epp  VIII.  23. 
3  Ulpvan.  Digest  I.  xiiL    Plin.  Epp.  VIL  16.    Tacit  Ann.  XVL  87.     Suet.  Tit.  6. 
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the  election  of  Tribuni  MUitares  considari  potestate  having  been  passed  in 
B.C.  445.1 

N«Bib«r.  iniod«  of  Election.  ^«allfleatioBt  A-c.— -The  Censors  were 
always  two  in  number,  and  were  originally  chosen  from  the  Patricians  exclu- 
sively. In  B.C.  351,  we  find  for  the  first  time  a  Plebeian  Censor,  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus.  In  B.C.  339,  a  Lex  Puhlilia  was  passed  by  Q.  Pnblilins  Philo  when 
Dictator,  enacting  that  at  least  one  of  the  Censors  must  be  a  Plebeian.  In  B.C. 
280,  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  Lustrum,  with  which  each  Registration  was  closed, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  by  a  Plebeian  Censor,  Cn.  Domitius,  and  in 
B.C.  131,  we  have  the  first  example  of  two  Plebeian  Censora.^ 

The  Censors  were  chosen  by  the  Comitia  Centnriata.  The  assembly  for  their 
election  (^Comitia  Censoria — Comitia  Censoribus  creandis,)  was  held  by  the 
Consuls  soon  after  they  entered  upon  office,  and  the  Censors  appear  to  have  com- 
menced their  duties  immediately  after  their  election,  and,  therefore,  upon  no  fixed 
day.' 

As  a  general  rule,  no  one  seems  to  have  been  considered  eligible  who  had  not 
previously  held  the  office  of  Consul ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  law  enforcing  such  a  restriction,  although  when  an  exception  occurs,  it 
is  mentioned  as  something  extraordinary.* 

Pccallaritles  coBBoctcdl  wltk  the  oMee. — The  Censorship  was  character- 
ized by  several  peculiarities  which  distinguished  it  from  all  the  other  great  offices 
of  state. 

1.  While  all  the  other  magistrates  of  the  republic  remained  in  office  for  one 
year  only,  (annuiy)  the  Censors  originally  retained  their  office  for  five,  that 
being  the  stated  period  (lustrum)  which  elapsed  between  each  Registration.  But 
in  B.C.  434,  nine  years  afler  the  institution  of  the  Censorship,  a  feeling  having 
arisen  that  fi^dom  might  be  endangered  if  the  same  individuals  were  suffered 
to  exercise  power  for  such  a  lengthened  period,  the  Lex  Aemilia  was  passed  by 
Mam.  Aemilius,  at  that  time  Dictator,  enacting  that  the  Censors  should  hold 
office  for  one  year  and-a-half  only;  (ne  plus  quam  annua  semestris  Censura 
esset ;)  and,  accordingly,  from  that  time  forward,  all  Censors,  with  one  excep- 
tion, i-esigned  at  the  close  of  the  above-named  period.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  they  coold  not  be  forcibly  ejected,  for  Appius  Claudius  Caecns,  (B.C.  312,) 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Lex  AejniUa  applied  to  those  Censors  only  during  whose 
magistracy  it  had  been  passed,  persisted  in  retaining  office  after  the  eighteen 
months  had  expired,  although  his  colleague  had  retired,  and  although  all  classes 
united  in  reprobating  his  conduct — Summa  invidia  omnium  ordinum  solus  Cen- 
suram  gessit. ' 

2.  In  B.C.  393,  it  happened,  for  the  first  time,  that  one  of  the  Censors,  C. 
lulius,  died  while  in  office,  and  his  place,  according  to  the  system  followed  with 
regard  to  the  Consulship,  was  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  P.  Cornelius  Malu- 
ginensis.  Three  years  afterwards,  (B.C.  390,)  before  the  period  for  the  election 
of  new  Censors  had  arrived,  Rome  was  captured  by  the  Gauls.  Hence  a  super- 
stitious feeling  arose,  and  it  became  an  established  rule  that,  if  a  Censor  died 
while  in  office,  his  place  was  not  to  be  filled  up,  but  that  his  colleague  must 
resign,  and  two  new  Censors  be  elected.  It  happened  upon  one  occasion  that  this 
second  set  of  Censors  were  found  to  be  disqualified,  which  was  regarded  as  an 

1  LIv.  IIL  3.  IV.  8.  2a    Dlonys.  VI.  96. 

»  Cic.  de  lese.  III.  S.    LIv.  VII  32.  X.  8.  VTII.  18  EpU.  XIIL  Epit.  LIX. 

»  LW.  XXIV.  10  XXVIL  11.  XXXIV.  44.  XXXIX.  41.  XLI.  27.  XLlll   14. 

4  Liv.  XXVII.  6.  U.  comp.  Fast.  Capitotin.  s.a.  500. 

f  Liv.  IV.  24.  IX.  34. 
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indicAtion  that  the  Gods  desired  the  office  to  be  suspended  for  that  Lustrum^  and 
no  third  election  took  place.  ^ 

3.  C.  Marcins  Rntilos  having  been  elected  Censor  for  a  second  time  in  B.C.  265, 
an  honour,  apparently,  never  before  conferred  upon  any  individual,  he  publidj 
declared  his  disapprobation  of  the  procedure,  and  passed  a  law  bj  which  it  was 
forbidden  that  any  one  should  hold  the  office  twice.  From  this  transaction,  the 
epithet  of  Censorinus  was  borne,  as  a  second  cognomen,  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Gens  Marda,  * 

4.  It  was  necessary  that  both  Censors  should  be  elected  on  the  same  day.  If  one 
only  of  the  candidates  obtained  the  necessary  number  of  votes  he  was  not 
returned,  but  the  proceedings  were  renewed  upon  a  subsequent  day — Comitiis 
Cerutoriis^  nisi  duo  confecerint  legiHma  suffragia,  7ion  renuntiato  alteroy 
comitia  differaniur. '     See  above,  p.  110. 

Insisnte  of  the  Censors. — ^The  Censors  had  the  Sella  Curulis,  and  we 
^ther  from  Polybius  that  their  state  dress  was  not  the  Toga  Praetexta  but  a 
Toga  Purpurea,  that  is,  a  cloak  not  merely  bordered  or  fringed  with  purple,  but 
all  purple.     They  had  no  lictors  ^ 

l>i«altr  of  iho  Censors. — ^The  nature  and  extreme  importance  of  the  duties 
performed  by  the  Censors,  as  described  below,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
circumstance  that  the  office  was  almost  invariably  filled  by  Consulars,  placed 
these  magistrates  in  a  pre-eminent  position.  AUhough  far  inferior  in  actual  power 
to  a  Dictator,  to  a  Consul,  or  even  to  a  Praetor,  the  Censor  was  invested  with  a 
certain  sacred  character  which  always  inspired  the  deepest  respect  and  reverence. 
To  be  chosen  to  fill  this  post  was  regarded  as  the  crowning  honour  of  a  long 
life  of  political  distinction — Ko^t/^t)  Is  rig  iarl  rtfA^g  iirivni  n  ti^xi  «^' 
rgoxov  Ttvd  rvig  'truiKtrsletg  STrirtTisiufftg.^ 

Dniies  of  the  Censors. — ^The  duties  of  the  Censors,  which  at  first  were  easy 
and  simple,  became,  in  process  of  time,  highly  complicated  and  multifarious ;  but 
they  were  fdl  closely  connected  with  each  other,  being,  in  fact,  merely  develop- 
ments and  extensions  of  their  original  fimctions.  They  may  be  conveniently 
classed  under  three  heads : — ^ 

1.  The  Registration  (Census,) 

2.  The  superintendence  of  public  morals  (Regimen  morum.) 

3.  Arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the  public  Revenue  and  the  execution  of 
public  works. 

These  we  shall  consider  separately. 

I.  The  Census  or  Registration. — The  fundamental  and,  originally,  the  sole 
duty  of  the  Censors  was  to  draw  up  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
stating  in  detail  the  age  of  each,  the  amount  of  his  property,  inclading  slaves, 
and  the  number  of  his  cliildren — Censores  popuU  aevitates  soboles  familias 
jtecuniasque  censento.  This  registration  was  technically  termed  Census,^  and 
the  Censors,  in  performing  the  duty,  were  said  censum  censere  s.  agere  s. 
habere  s.  facere.    When  they  made  an  entry  in  their  books  (Tabulae  Censoriae) 

1  LW.  V.  31.  VI.  «7.  TX.  34.  XXIV.  43L  XXVIL  6  comp.  PliiL  a  R.  M.  Fast  CapItoHn. 
pnssim. 

»  Val.  Max  IV.  I.  a    Plut  Cor.  I. 

8  \Av.  IX.  .^4. 

4  LiT.  XL-  4i>.    Polyb.  VI.  53.  but  comp.  Athenaens  XIV.  79.    Zonar.  vn.  la 

<  Plat  Cat  Mai.  la  Flaminin  18.    Zonar.  VII.  19.    Said  p.  3569,  ed.  Gaisf 

«  LIT.  IV.  8.    CIc.  de  legR  IlL  3.    Zonar.  VII  19.    Ulplan.  Digest  L.  xr.  3  4. 

7  Hence  the  word  Cemun  frequently  9\%n\tiw  fortune  or  propertv.  as  in  the  phrasf  8  In  pn^tio 
pr^tium  nunc  ent,  d^it  CKnnvn  hnnorrf—CKyavt  atnicitiai ;  Privatui  iflis  Cuy^vt  erat  br^%«  ; 
fln'*.o  ffiiut  Cknso  ;  Ci{>8us  Seniitoriut,  i.e.  the  money  qualiflcation  for  a  Senator ;  CK»sca 
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under  the  proper  head,  they  were  said  Censere^  s.  Censeri^  s.  Censum  acci- 
pere, '  The  different  objects  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  a  man^s 
fortune,  were  defined  by  a  law  entitled  Lex  censui  censendo ;  and  hence  lands 
which  belonged  in  full  property  to  Roman  citizens,  and  which  it  was  necessary 
to  enter  in  the  Censors'  books,  were  termed  by  lawyers  Agri  censui  censendo,  ^ 
When  the  citizens  aMembled  for  the  purpose  of  being  i-egistered  they  were  said 
to  meet  ut  censeretUur  s.  censendi  causa. '  The  schediUe  filled  up  in  reference 
to  each  individual  was  the  Formula  censendi^  and  this  was  regulated  according 
tothediscretion(Ce7}^io^ofthe  Censor.^  A  person  when  regularly  registered 
was  said  censeri,  ^  and  called  census^  while  a  person  not  registered  was  styled 
incensus,  and  heavy  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  wilfully  evaded 
registration  (see  p.  83,  under  Dcminutlo  Capitis  maxima.)  No  one  had  a  right 
to  be  registered  (  ius  censendi)  anoeipt  he  M'as  his  own  master,  (sui  iuris,)  and 
thus  sons,  while  under  the  control  of  then*  father,  (in  patria  potestate^)  were  not 
registered  independently,  but  were  included  in  the  same  entry  with  the  person  to 
whose  authority  they  were  subject  (cuius  in  potestate  fuere.)  ®  Unmarried 
women  (viduae)  not  under  the  control  of  parents,  together  with  orphans,  (orbi 
orbaeque — pupilli,)  were  ranked  together  and  arranged  in  a  compartment  by 
themselves,  their  rights  being  guarded  by  Tutores. 

When  the  Registration  was  completed  the  Censors  proceeded  to  revise  the  lists 
of  the  Tribes,  Classes  and  Centuries,  and  to  make  such  alterations  as  the  change 
of  circumstances,  since  the  former  llegistration,  demanded.  They  next  drew  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  Equites  who  were  entitled  to  serve  equo  publico^  (see  p.  72,^ 
and  finally  proceeded  to  make  up  the  roll  of  Senators,  (Album  Senatorium^) 
supplying  the  vacancies  which  had  been  occasioned  by  death  or  other  causes.  In 
performing  this  task  they  were  said  legere  Senaium,  and  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  guided  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  where  we  treat  of  the  Senate 
itselC 

Place  and  Manner  of  Registration.  ' — The  Census  was  taken  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  in  a  spot  consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  (Templum  Censurae,)  much  of 
the  busmess  being  transacted  in  the  Villa  Pullica  (see  above,  p.  46.)  The 
night  before  the  day  fixed  for  taking  the  Census,  the  Auspices  having  been 
observed  and  pronounced  favourable,  a  public  crier  (praeco)  was  ordered  to 
sununon  all  the  citizens  (omnes  Quiriies)  to  appear  before  the  Censors,  and  he 
made  proclamation  to  that  efiect,  first  upon  the  spot,  {in  templo^)  and  then  from 
tlie  city  walls  (de  moeris.)    At  daybreak  the  Censors  and  then:  clerks  (scribae) 

1  e.g.  In  gua  trilm  demque  itta  praedia  Cbvsuisti,  Le.  Did  you  make  entry  of.  CIc.  pro 
FUce.  32. 

3  Cetueri  is  used  as  a  deponent  verb  in  such  phrases  ns,  Crnbds  ks  pmeferea  numeratae 
fttruniae  *«st«rtionan  trigitUa  tniUia—CitsthVS  as  mancipia  AnuftUae,  Le.  You  registered  or 
made  an  entry  of.    Cie.  I.e. 

3  e.g.  In  cuMSiROs  quoque  agoipibxdis  trutu  et  tupera  in  omnetardinei  eemunt  fuiL  lAv. 
XXXIX  44. 

4  See  Liv.'xLIII.  14-  Thus  Cicero  aslcs  (Pro  Place.  38)  lllud  guaero^  MtMtne  uta  praedia 
Cbnsdi  gbmsendo?    Coinp.  Paul.  Diac.  s  v.  CemnU  censendo,  p.  58. 

i  Cbnsor,  adqttoiut  Ckmsionbm,  idett,  arbitriumt  eenMeretur  populwt.    Varro  L  L  V.  $  81. 

6  e.g.  Haec  frtouentia  tolittt  ItaUae  ....  quae  ctmrenit  ludorum  cbnskmdiqub  cauta.  Cic. 
in  Verr.  Ad  I.  18. 

7  Here  Centeri  is  a  pasfive  Terb,  with  Cennu  for  its  participle,  e.fr.  N«  absent  cbnsbabb^ 
citrabo  rdicemduMt  &c.  Cic.  ad  Att.  L  18. — Connenerat  atttem  ex  municiffiit  emuMCunque  tfiftm 
miUfiludo  ....  u/CRNSBRSTUR  a^ud  Centores  GtUium  et  Lentulum.  Pseud.  A  scon,  in  Cic 
Verr.  Act  L  18 — Lustroa  Censoribut  eondito,  oensa  sunt  capita  civiuM  ducenttt  teptuagi,tta 
unurn  millia  dueenta  viginti  quatuor.    Liv.  Epit.  XIV. 

8  LiT.  XLIII.  14.    Paul.  Diac.  s.v.  Duicensut,  p.  66. 

9  On  the  matter  contained  in  this  section  consult  the  curious  extracts  from  the  Talndif 
Censmiaet  (a  general  name  for  all  written  documents  (*onnected  with  the  office,)  preserved 
in  \  arro  L.L.  VL  $  8&  also  the  Tabula  Heracieentis  ;  Dionys.  ly.  15.  and  Aul.  Gell.  IV.  .u. 
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were  anointed  with  perfumed  oil  (murrha  ungttentisque  ungitenturJ)  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Praetors,  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  and  others  invited  to  act 
as  assessors,  (in  consilium  vocatiy)  the  Censors  cast  lots  which  of  them  should 
offer  the  great  purificatory  sacrifice,  with  which  the  whole  proceedings  closed 
{Censores  inter  se  sortiuntur  uter  Lustrum  faciat.)  The  meeting  was  then 
constituted  by  the  Censor  on  whom  the  lot  had  fallen,  and  he  must  have  been 
looked  upon  as  the  president.  ,  These  preliminaries  concluded,  the  Tribes  were 
called  in  succession,  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  be  summoned  having 
been  probably  decided  by  lot.  Each  Paterfamiliajs,  who  was  sui  turn,  was 
called  up  individually,  and  required  to  declare  his  name,  the  name  of  his  father, 
or,  if  a  freedman,  of  his  patron,  his  age,  and  the  place  of  his  abode.  He  was 
then  asked  whether  he  was  married  or  single,  and  if  married,  the  number  of  his 
children  and  their  ages  (JSquitum  peditumqiie  prolem  Censores  describunto.y 
Finally  he  was  obliged  to  state  what  property  he  possessed,  and  an  estimate  was 
formed  of  its  total  amount,  the  Censor  being  assisted  in  this  matter  by  sworn 
valuators,  who  seem  to  have  been  called  luratores,^  The  whole  of  these 
particulars  were  taken  down  by  the  Scribae  and  entered  in  the  registers, 
(Tabulae  Censoria^^)  which  were  deposited  in  the  Atrium  Libertatis^  (see 
above,  p.  33.)  It  is  evident  that,  as  the  population  increased,  the  operations 
described  above  must  have  become  very  tedious,  and  have  occupied  a  long  space 
of  time. 

II.  Morum  Regimen, — ^But  the  Censors  were  required  to  perform,  not  only 
the  mere  mechanical  duties  of  the  Census,  but,  in  process  of  time,  were  fully 
recognised  as  the  inspectors  of  public  morals  (mores  populi  regunto)  and  the 
organs  of  public  opinion.  In  this  capacity  they  were  empowered  to  brand  with 
disgrace  (ignominia)  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  acts  which,  although  not 
forbidden  by  any  penal  statute,  were  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  society  to  be 
disgraceful  in  a  Roman,  or  of  such  as  were  calculated  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
weUbeing  of  the  state  and  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  Hence,  not 
only  gross  breaches  of  morality  in  public  and  private  life,  cowardice,  sordid 
occupations,  or  notorious  irregularities,  fell  under  their  corrective  discipline,  but 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  those  who  indulged  in  extravagant  or 
luxurious  habits,  or  who,  by  the  careless  cultivation  of  their  estates,  or  by  wilfully 
persistmg  in  celibacy,  omitted  to  discharge  obligations  held  to  be  binding  on 
every  citizen.  It  was  the  exercise  of  this  discretionary  power  which  invested 
the  Censor  with  so  much  dignity ;  for  the  people,  when  they  elected  any  indi- 
vidual to  fill  this  office,  by  so  doing,  pronounced  him  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  whole  body  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

An  expression  of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  a  Censor  was  termed  Notio  s. 
Notatio  s.  Animadnersio  Censoria,  and  the  disgrace  inflicted  by  it  Nota 
Ce/isoria ;  for  when  attached  to  the  name  in  the  register,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
brand  of  dishonour  stamped  upon  the  fame  of  the  culprit — Qui  pretio  adductus 
eripuerit  patriam,  fortunas,  liberos  civi  innocenti,  is  Censoriae  seyebitatis 
NOTA  NON  INURETUR  ?  '  No  prcvious  judicial  investigation  nor  examination  of 
witnesses  was  held  necessaiy ;  but  in  affixing  the  mark  they  assigned  the  reason, 
(Subscriptio  Censoria^)  and  occasionally,  when  any  doubt  existed  in  their 
minds,  they  allowed  those  whose  character  was  impeached  an  opportunity  of 

1  Plaut.  Poen.  Prol  55.  Trin.  IV.  ii.  30.    Liv.  XXXIX.  44.    These  passages,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  reji^arded  as  decisive. 

2  Liv.  XUll   !6 

i  Cia  pro  Clu^nt.  46. 
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defending  themselves.^  The  only  effect  of  the  Aniniadversio  Censoria^  in  itself, 
was  to  affix  a  stigma  (ignominia)  on  the  indivldnal — G£NS0RIS  iudicium  nil  fere 
damnato  nisi  ruborem  affert.  Itaque  ut  omuis  ea  iudicatio  versatur  tantum- 
modo  in  nomine^  animadversio  ilia  ignominia  dicta  est ;  ^  but,  in  addition  to 
the  mei-e  disgrace  thus  inflicted,  the  Censors  could,  to  a  certain  extent,  deprive 
the  object  of  their  displeasure  of  substantial  honours  and  political  privileges.  If 
he  were  a  Senator  thej  could  omit  his  name  from  the  Album  Senatorium^  whence 
such  persons  were  termed  Praeteriti  Setiatores^  and  thus  expel  him  the  body ; 
(movere  senatorern  senatu ;)  if  he  were  an  Hques  equo  publico^  they  might 
deprive  him  of  his  horse ;  (equum  eqtdti  adimere ;)  and  any  ordinary  citizen 
might  be  transferred  from  a  Trilms  Rustica  to  one  of  tlie  Tribus  Urbanan,  or 
his  name  might  be  left  out  of  the  list  of  registered  voters  altogether  and  placed 
among  the  Aerarii  (see  above,  p.  82.)  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
neither  the  dishonour  nor  the  degradation  were  necessarily  permanent.  The 
Oensora  next  elected  could  reverse  the  sentence  of  their  predecessors,  and  reinstate 
those  whom  they  had  disgraced  (iiotaverant)  in  all  their  former  dignities,  so 
that  we  find  examples  of  persons,  who  had  been  marked  by  Censors,  rising 
afterwards  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  and  even  becoming  Censors  them- 
selves. '  It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  the  Nota  of  one  Censor  had  no  force 
unless  his  colleague  concurred,  and  accordingly  persons  were  sometimes  removed 
from  the  Senate  by  one  Censor  and  then  replaced  by  the  other ;  and  upon  one 
occasion  Rome  witnessed  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  two  Censors  who  mutually 
marked  and  degraded  each  other.  ^  But  when  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
discharged  hariiioniously  (concors  Censurd)  there  was  no  appeal  from  their 
decision  to  any  other  coui*t.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  when  Appius  Claudius 
(Censor  B.C.  812)  had  displayed  notorious  partiality  in  choosing  the  Senate,  the 
Consuls  of  the  following  year  refused  to  recognise  the  new  list,  and  summoned 
the  Senate  according  to  the  previous  roll — Consules  .  .  .  questi  apud  populum 
deformatum  ordinem  prava  lectione  Senatusy  qua  potiores  aliquot  lectis  prae- 
teriti essent :  negaverunt^  earn  lectionem  se,  quae  sine  recti  pravique  discrimine 
ad  gratiam  ac  libidinem  facta  esset,  observaturos :  et  Senatum  extemplo  cita- 
verunt  eo  ordine,  qui  ante  Censores  Appium  Claudium  et  C.  Plautium  fuerat. 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Zonaras,  (YII.  19,)  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Censors  had  not  the  right  of  proposing  laws  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  No 
doubt  we  find  mention  made  of  Leges  Censoriae^  but  although  this  expression 
has  a  twofold  meaning,  in  no  case  does  it  denote  laws  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

1.  Leges  Censoriae  were  the  ordinances  and  rules  laid  down  by  successive 
Censors  with  regard  to  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  performing  their  duties,  and 
these  at  length  formed  a  sort  of  code,  which  Censors  were  held  bound  to  respect.  * 

2.  Leges  Censoriae  is  a  phrase  used  also  to  denote  the  conditions  and  stipu- 
lations contained  in  tlie  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Censors  on  behalf  of  the 
public.  • 

III.  Arrangements  for  die  Collection  of  the  Revenue, — One  of  tlie  earliest 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  Romans  was  the  Tributum,  which,  being  a  property-tax, 
the  amoimt  paid  by  each  individual  depended  upon  the  value  assigned  to  his 

1  LW.  XXIV.  la 

S  Cic.  dti  R  ap  Non.  Mareell.  8.v.  Ignominia  p.  15.  ed.  Gerl. 

3  LiT.  IV.  31.    Cic  pro  Cluent.  42.    Pseud  Ascon.  ad  Cio.  Div.  in  Q.  C.  a    Val.  Max.  IL 
ix.  9. 

4  Cic.  pro  Cluent  4a    Ur.  XL.  ftl.  XLIL  10.  XLV.  16.  corop.  XXIX.  37. 
f  Plin.  H.N.  VIII.  .^1.  57  XXXVI.  1. 

e  Cic.  iu  Verr.  L  55.  de  N.  D  ill.  lUL 
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property.  This  valne  being  fixed  by  the  Censors,  the  task  of  making  arrangements 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax  naturally  devolved  upon  them ;  and  as  the  income  of 
the  state  gradually  increased,  although  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it  was  derived 
from  sources  in  no  way  connected  with  their  jurisdiction,  they  were  still  intrusted 
with  the  extended  charge.  We  shall  reserve  all  details  upon  this  subject  for  the 
chapter  in  which  we  treat  of  the  Boman  Revenue ;  but  we  may  here  state 
generally,  that  few  of  the  imposts  were  collected  directly,  but  were  farmed  out 
upon  lease  to  contractors,  who  paid  a  fixed  sum  annually.  The  business  of  the 
Censors  was  to  frame  these  leases  or  contracts,  which  were  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  to  let  them  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  Censors  had  no  concern  whatsoever  with  the  actual  payments  into  the 
treasury,  which  were  made  by  the  contractors  to  the  Quaestors,  nor  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  which  was  regulated  by  the  Senate,  and, 
therefore,  in  no  sense  could  they  be  said  to  administer  the  finances  of  the  state. 

17.  Superintendence  ofPuhUc  Works. — ^When  the  Senate  had  resolved  to 
execute  any  public  works,  such  as  highways,  bridges,  aqueducts,  harbours, 
court-houses,  temples,  and  the  like,  the  Censors  were  employed  to  make  the 
necessary  contracts  and  superintend  the  progress  of  the  undertakings,  and  hence 
the  most  important  of  these  were  frequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Censor  to  whom  the  task  had  been  assigned.  Thus  we  have  the  Via  Appia^  the 
Via  Flaminia,  the  Aqua  Appia^  the  Basilica  AemUia^  and  a  multitude  of 
other  examples. 

Not  only  did  the  Censors  take  measures  for  the  execution  of  new  works,  but 
they  also  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  keeping  those  already  in  existence 
in  good  repair,  and  in  doing  this  they  were  said,  in  so  far  as  buildings  were 
concerned,  sarta  tecta  exigere^  i.e.  to  insist  upon  their  being  wind  and  water- 
tight. 

Finally,  .^iwy  provided  various  objects  required  for  the  state  religion,  such  as 
4(ie  victims  offered  up  at  public  sacrifices,  horses  for  the  games  of  the  Cii*cus, 
ibod  for  the  Capitoline  geese,  and  red  paint  for  the  statue  of  Capitoline  Jove. 

Every  thing  was  done  by  contract ;  and  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  technical  terms  employed  with  reference  to  such  transactions. 

The  person  for  whom  any  work  was  to  be  performed  by  contract  was  said 
LocAKE  opus  faciendum ;  the  person  who  undertook  to  perform  the  work  for  a 
stipulated  payment  was  said  Conducere  s.  Redimere  opus  faciendum^  and 
was  called  Redemtob.  If,  after  the  work  was  finished  and  inspected,  the  person 
for  whom  it  had  been  executed  was  satisfied,  he  was  said  opus  probare^  and 
formally  took  it  off  the  contractor's  hands — in  acceptum  retulit ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  work  had  not  been  executed  in  terms  of  the  agreement,  then — 
Mgavit  opus  in  acceptum  referre  posse. 

The  sums  expended  upon  the  objects  indicated  above  were  comprehended  under 
the  general  term  Ultrotributa^  and  hence  the  Censors,  in  letting  contracts  for 
the  peiformance  of  such  works,  or  fmnisliing  such  supplies,  were  said  Locare 
Ultrotributa. 

linatrnm.  Gondere  liastmni. — After  the  Censors  had  concluded  the  various 
duties  committed  to  their  charge,  they  proceeded  in  the  last  place  to  offer  up,  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  the  great  expiatory  sacrifice  called  Lustrum, 
and  this  being  offered  up  once  only  in  the  space  of  five  years,  the  term  Lustrum 
is  frequently  employed  to  denote  that  space  of  time.  The  Censor  to  whose  lot 
it  fell  to  perform  this  rite  was  said  Lustrum  facere  s.  Condere  Lustrum,  On 
the  day  fixed,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  summoned  to  assemble  in  the 
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Campos  Martios  in  martial  order,  (exerciius^)  ranked  according  to  therr  Classes 
and  Centuries,  horse  and  foot.  The  victims,  consistiug  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and 
a  bull,  whence  the  sacrifice  was  termed  Suovetaurilia^  before  being  led  to  the 
altar,  were  carried  thrice  ronnd  the  multitude,  who  were  then  held  to  be  purified 
and  absolved  from  sin,  and  while  the  immolation  took  place  the  Censor  recited 
a  set  form  of  prayer  for  the  preservation  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  state. 

D«wiifal  and  Oradnal  JBxtliicil«n  of  the  CeuMorshlp. — ^The  Censorship 
was  instituted,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  B.C.  443,  and  continued  in  force,  with 
a  few  occassional  interruptions,  for  about  four  hundred  years.  It  was  first 
directly  attacked  by  the  Lex  Clodia^  B.C.  58,  which  ordained  that  no  one 
should  be  expelled  from  the  Senate  unless  he  had  been  formally  impeached,  found 
guilty,  and  the  sentence  confirmed  by  both  Censors.  This  law  was,  indeed, 
repesded  six  years  afterwards,  but  the  cux^umstances  of  the  times  were  such  as  to 
render  the  office  powerless,  and  during  the  civil  wars  it  was  altogether  dropped. 
An  attempt  to  revive  it  was  made  by  Augustus,  who  having  held  the  office  in 
B.C.  28  along  with  Agrippa,  caused  L.  Munatius  Plancus  and  Paullus  Aemilius 
Lepidus  to  be  nominated  Censors  in  B.C.  22,  but  with  them  the  office  may  be 
regarded  as  having  expired. 

The  Emperors,  under  the  title  of  Praefecti  Morum,  undertook  the  regulation 
of  public  morals  and  the  selection  of  Senators,  while  the  other  duties  of  the 
magistracy  were  assigned  to  various  functionaries.  Claudius,  in  A.D.  48,  took  the 
title  of  Censor,  assuming  as  his  colleague  L.  Yitellius,  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Yitellius,  and  the  same  course  was  followed  by  Vespasian,  who,  in  A.D.  74, 
assumed  his  son  Titus  as  his  colleague,  while  Domitian  styled  himself  Cerisor 
Perpetuus.  We  find  Censor  among  the  titles  of  Nerva,  but  it  does  not  appear 
again  until  the  reign  of  Decius,  when  Valerian  was  named  Censor  without  a 
colleague. 

PRAEFECTUS  URBI.^ 

W^.have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  (p.  130,)  that  when  the  king  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  city  he  committed  his  power  to  -a  deputy  ftyled  Praefectus 
Urbiy  or,  originally,  perhaps,  Custos  Urbis,  whose  office  was  probably  perma- 
nent, although  no  duties  were  attached  to  it  except  in  the  absence  of  the  monarch* 
During  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  when  both  Consuls  were  required  for 
military  service,  a  Prae/ectus  Urhi  was  named  by  the  Senate  to  act  during  their 
absence.  He  was,  it  would  seem,  invariably  a  person  who  had  held  the  office  of 
Consul,  (consularis,)  and  he  enjoyed  during  the  period  of  his  office  the  same 
powers  and  privileges  within  the  walls  as  the  Consuls  themselves.  During  the 
sway  of  the  Trihnni  MilitareSj  C.  P.,  that  individual  of  the  body  who  remained 
in  the  city  seems  to  have  been  designated  as  Prae/ectus  Urhi.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Praetorship  the  duties  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Consuls,  would 
have  devolved  on  a  Prae/ectus  Urhi  were  discharged  by  the  Praetor  Urbanus, 
and  the  office  fell,  for  all  practical  purposes,  into  disuse,  until  revived  in  a 
permanent  form  under  the  Empire.^  But  ^though  the  magistracy  fell  into 
disuse  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  was  nominally  retained  during  the  whole 
of  the  republic,  for  a  Prae/ectus  Urhi  was  nominated  annually  to  hold  office 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Feriae  Latinae.  This  festival  was  solemnized 
on  the  Mons  Albanus,  and  from  the  period  of  its  institution  was  attended  by 
all  the  higher  magistrates  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate.     Hence,  in  tlie 

1  The  forms  Prnrfeetus  Urris  and  Praafeetus  Ubbi  are  both  fonnd  in  the  hest  writer* 
J  LIv,  I.  ftO.  60.  Ill  a  b  9  24.  29.  IV.  36.  comp.  IV.  31.  43.  5».  VL  30.    Oionjs  V  7J.  VI 
13.  VIII.  64.  X.  23.  24.    Tacit.  Ann.  VI.  11. 
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earlier  ages,  the  appointment  of  a  Praefectus  Urhi,  who  might  take  measures 
for  protecting  the  city  from  anj  sadden  attack  on  the  part  of  the  nnmeroas 
enemies  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  was  absolutely  necessary ;  but  after  all 
danger  from  without  had  passed  away,  the  practice  was  retained  in  consequence 
of  its  connection  with  religious  observances ;  and  under  the  Empire,  when  the 
Praefectus  Urhi  had  become  one  of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  another  Praefectus 
appears  to  have  been  nominated  for  the  period  of  the  festival,  who  was  usually 
some  youth  of  distinction.  ^ 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  HIGHER  MAGISTRATES. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  matters  connected  with  all,  or  with  the 
greater  number  of,  the  higher  magistrates  of  the  republic,  but  to  which  we  could 
not  advert  fully  until  we  had  discussed  each  office  separately. 

The  KlBfl^s  aud  the  Magistrates  of  the  Bepnbllc. — ^The  essential  distinc- 
tion between  the  regal  and  the  republican  governments,  as  they  existed  among 
the  Romans,  was,  that  under  the  former  the  whole  executive  power,  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  religious,  was  vested  and  concentrated  in  the  person  of  one  individual, 
who  held  office  for  life  and  was  irresponsible,  while  under  the  latter,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  most  important  public  duties  was  committed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
two,  and  gradually  to  a  much  larger  number  of  persons,  hicluded  under  the 
general  designation  MagistratuSy  who,  with  the  single  and  not  important  excep- 
tion of  the  Censors,  retained  their  authority  for  one  year  only,  (annui  magis- 
tratusy)  received  their  appointments  durectly  from  the  people,  (per  siiffragia 
populiy)  and  were  responsible  to  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  executed 
the  tasks  intrusted  to  them.  (Polyb.  VI.  15.)  The  term  Magistratus,  let  it 
be  observed,  denotes  alike  an  office  and  an  official,  a  magistracy  or  si  magistrate. 

The  Kings  disposed  of  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  from  lands  belonging  to  the 
state ;  the  Magistrates  of  the  republic  received  no  salary  for  their  services,  but 
the  different  appointments  being  regarded  as  marks  of  confidence  bestowed  by 
the  sovereign  people  were  always  eagerly  sought  after,  and  held  to  be  the  most 
honourable  of  all  distinctions.  Hence  Honorem  gerere  and  Magistratum  gerere 
are  convertible  terms,  and  all  the  offices  of  state  were  comprehended  in  the 
single  word  Honores,  It  is  true  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the 
government  of  the  Provinces,  which  fell  to  those  who  had  held  the  chief  magis- 
tracies, was  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as,  in  many  cases,  to  procm'e  vast  wealth 
for  the  governors,  but  the  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  gain  this  end  were,  for 
the  most  part,  altogether  illegal,  and  forbidden  by  a  series  of  the  most  stringent 
enactments.  This  abuse,  which  affords  one  of  the  most  glaring  proofs  of  the 
degeneracy  of  moral  feeling  among  men  in  exalted  station  during  the  decline  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  in  many  cases  produced  by  the  pecuniary  embaiTass- 
ments  of  provincial  governors,  who  were  tempted  to  reimburse  themselves  for 
the  enormous  sums  which  they  had  expended,  when  Aediles,  on  public  shows  and 
games,  (see  above,  p.  159,)  and  in  direct  bribery  previous  to  their  elections. 

Election  of  Magistrates. — All  the  ordinary  magistrates,  without  exception, 
were  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people  in  their  Comitia.  The  Consules,  Prae- 
tores  and  Censores  were  elected  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  as  were  also  the 

I  Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  36.    Suet  Ner  7  Claud  4.    Capitolin.  M.  Aur.  4.    Anl.  Gell.  XIV.  8. 
See  also  Dion  Cass.  XLL  14.  XLIII.  :iO.  XLIX.  16.  42.  LIIL  sa  LIV.  17.    Some  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  Praefectu*  Urbia  will  be  found  in  Lydus,  (De  Mens.  19.  De  MaKistr.  I.  34 
'**  II  6,)  but  no  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  his  statements  unless  corroboratea  by  other 
authorities. 
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Decemmri  legihus  scrihendvs  and  the  Tribuni  militum  consulari  potestate^  all 
others,  during  the  last  two  centuries  at  least,  by  the  Comitia  Trihuta, 

<|aaliflcatioii  an  to  Birth. — ^We  have  already  stated  that  no  one  could  be 
chosen  Tribune  of  the  Plebs  or  Plebeian  Aedile  except  he  was  actually  a  menjber 
of  a  Plebeian  family,  either  by  birth  or  by  adoption.  We  have  also  pointed  out 
that  all  the  other  great  offices  were  originally  filled  by  Patricians  exclusively,  but 
that  the  Plebeians  succeeded  gradually  in  breaking  down  every  barrier  until  tliey 
were  admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  political  privileges,  with  this  positive 
advantage,  that  while  only  one  place  in  the  consulship  and  the  censorship  could 
be  filled  by  a  Patrician,  both  might  be  filled  by  Plebeians.  After  this  state  of 
matters  was  established,  any  Roman  citizen  was  eligible  to  any  public  office, 
provided  he  was  free-bom  (ingenuus)  and  the  son  of  free-bom  p8i*ents,  so  that 
Libertini  and  the  sons  of  Libertini  were  excluded :  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  popular  feeling  rather  than  of  any  legislative  provision,  and  we  have 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  Cn.  Flavins,  who  although  the  son  of  a  Libertinusy 
was  Curale  Aedile  in  B.C.  304 ;  (Liv.  IX.  46 ;)  but  the  feelmg,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  was  so  strong  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  commonwealth  it  was 
deemed  necessary  that  the  paternal  ancestors  of  a  candidate  should  have  been 
free  for  two  generations  at  least  (patre  avoquepatemo  ingenuus.)  ^ 

QaaliAcation  as  to  Age. — For  more  than  liiree  centuries  after  the  expulsion 
of  tlie  kings,  there  was  no  law  defining  the  age  at  which  a  citizen  might  become 
a  candidate  for  one  of  the  higher  magistracies.  ^  Men  of  mature  jears  and 
extensive  experience  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  generally  be  preferred ;  but 
although  we  find  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  objecting  to  Scipio,  on  account  of  his 
youth,  when  he  stood  for  the  Aedileship — negantes  rationem  eius  habendam 
esse,  quod  nondum  ad  petendum  legitima  aetas  esset ' — ^their  opposition  proved 
unavailing,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  positive  enactment  on  the  subject. 
The  words  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  XL  22)  are  perfectly  explicit — Ac  ne  aetas  quidem 
distinguebatur^  quin  prima  iuventa  Consulatum  ac  Dictaturam  inirent ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  consul  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three;  that  the  elder  Scipio  received  an  important  command  when  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  was  consul  at  thirty.  *  But  in  B.C.  180,  L.  Villius,  a  Tribune  of 
the  Plebs,  passed  a  law,  known  as  Lex  Villia  Annalis,  which  determined,  in 
reference  to  each  of  the  higher  magistracies,  the  age  at  which  a  citizen  was  to 
be  held  eligible — quot  annos  nati  quemque  magistratum  peterent  cap€re7itque^ 
We  are  nowhere  told  expressly  what  the  several  ages  were,  but  the  case  of  Cicero 
is  usually  regarded  as  supplying  the  requisite  information ;  for  he  declares  that 
he  had  been  chosen  to  each  office  suo  anno,  which  is  understood  to  mean,  as 
soon  as  he  was  legally  eligible.  *  Now  Cicero,  when  Quaestor,  was  thirty-one 
years  old,  when  Curule  Aedile  thirty-seven,  when  Praetor  forty,  when  Consul 
forty-three.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  demands  of  the  law  were  held  to  be 
satisfied  if  the  individual  was  in  his  thirty-first,  thirty-seventh,  fortieth  and  forty- 
third  years,  although  he  had  not  completed  them,  ®  and  this  was,  in  fact,  the 
case  with  Cicero,  for  his  birth-day  was  the  third  of  January,  and  he  entered  on 
the  above  offices  two  days  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-first,  thirty-seventh, 

1  Such  is  the  inference  we  draw  from  Plln.  XXXIII.  2.    Liv.  VL  40.    Suet.  Claud.  k4. 

2  Cic.  Philipp.  V.  »7.    Tacit  Ann.  XI.  2■^. 
8  Liv,  XXV.  2.  comp.  Polyb.  X.  4. 

Liv.  VIT.  2fi.  XXVI.  18.  XXVIIL  43.    Val.  Max.  VIII  xv.  5. 
ff  Cic.  de  Off.  II.  17.  de.  let;  agr.  II.  2.  Philipp.  V.  17.  Brut  94. 

0  This  principle  seems  to  have  held  good  generally  in  Roman  law.    See  Ulpian.  Digest 
L.  iv.  8. 
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fortieth  and  forty-third  years  respectively.  It  is  manifest  also  from  the  p&ssages 
referred  to,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  ^  that,  in  the  time  of  Cioero,  at  whatever 
age  a  citizen  was  chosen  Aedile,  it  was  necessary  that  two  dear  years  should 
intervene  between  the  Aedileship  and  the  Praetorship,  and  the  same  space  between 
the  Praetorship  and  the  Consolship.  A  difficulty  arises,  however,  with  regard  to 
the  Qaaestorship.  Polybius,  who  flourished  half  a  century  after  the  passing  of  the 
Lex  Yillia,  tells  us  (VI.  19)  that  no  one  could  hold  any  political  office  until  he  had 
completed  ten  years  at  least  of  military  service.  But  since  the  regular  age  for 
entering  the  army  was  seventeen,  we  should  condinde  that  the  Quaestorship  might 
be  held  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  both 
Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus  were  exactly  that  age  when  they  held  the  office. ' 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  Cicero  completed  his  thu*ty-iir8t  year  two 
days  after  he  entered  on  the  Quaestorship.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
his  assertion,  that  he  held  each  of  the  honores  as  soon  as  he  was  eligible — suo 
anno — is  erroneous.    For, — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  he  probably  refers  to  the  Curule  magistracies  alone,  the 
Aedileship,  the  Praetorship  and  the  Consulship;  indeed,  we  know  that  the 
Quaestorship  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  accounted  a  Magistratus  at  all.  This 
is  evident  from  a  well  known  passage  in  the  speech  of  Cicero  on  behalf  of  the 
Manilian  Rogation,  (cap.  21,)  where  he  says  that  Pompeius,  in  virtue  of  a  special 
dispensation  from  the  Senate — ex  Senatus  consuUo  legihus  solutus — ^was  elected 
Consul — antequam  ullum  alium  magislratum  per  leges  capere  potuisset  But 
Pompeius  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  when  he  entered  on  his  first  Consulship, 
(B.C.  70,)  and  therefore,  under  any  supposition,  must  have  been  eligible  for  the 
Quaestorship,  but  not  for  the  Aedileship,  which  is  hero  evidently  regarded  as  the 
lowest  office  to  which  the  term  Magistratus  applied. 

2.  Secondly,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  change  may  have  taken  place  after 
the  time  of  Polybius,  by  which  the  Aetas  Quaestoria  was  advanced  to  thirty-one. 
At  all  events,  cuxiumstances  were  now  completely  changed  with  regard  to  the 
term  of  military  service,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  dispensed  with. 
Cicero,  for  example,  served  only  one  campaign  altogether. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  any  particular  age  was  required  by  law  in  a  candidate 
for  the  Tribunate  of  the  Plebs,  this  office  standing  apart,  and,  as  it  were,  inde- 
pendent of  all  others. 

SMcceMlom  of  jnagistniclcs. — (fiertus  ordo  magistratuum,) — ^In  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  republic  it  was  not  held  essential  that  the  difierent  magistracies  should 
be  held  according  to  any  fixed  rule  of  succession,  although  naturally  the  usual 
course  would  be  to  ascend  gradually  from  the  Quaestorship,  through  the  Aedileship 
and  Praetorship,  imtil  the  highest  pomt,  the  Consulship,  was  attained  (Liv.  XXII. 
25.)  Accordingly,  we  find  striking  violations  of  this  arrangement  noticed  as 
remarkable,  but  not  as  illegal ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  was  not  necessary  that 
any  stated  period  should  elapse  between  two  offices.  Thus,  nothing  could  be 
more  irregular  than  the  career  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus — ^he  was  Censor  (B.C. 
312)  before  he  had  been  Consul  or  Praetor;  he  was  Consul  in  B.C.  307,  and 
again  in  B.C.  296,  and  then  Praetor  in  B.C.  295.  Tiberius  Gracchus  was 
Curule  Aedile  B.C.  216  and  Consul  the  year  following.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccns, 
.^fter  having  been  Consul  and  Censor,  was  City  Praetor  in  B.C.  215.  P.  Sul- 
picinsGalba  was  Consul  in  B.C.  211,  although  he  had  not  previously  held  any 

1  Cic.  de  lear.  airr.  II.  9.  18  nd  fam.  X.  2!x 
i  k'lut.  Tib.  Gracch.  3.  C.  Gracch.  1.  ^ 
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Gnrale  office ;  and  numerous  examples  occur  of  persons  holding  the  Praetorship 
the  year  immediately  following  their  Aedileship. ' 

In  all  probability,  however,  the  Lex  Tillia,  when  it  defined  the  age  at  which 
the  different  offices  mi^ht  be  held,  contained  provisions  also  with  regard  to  a 
regular  succession — certus  ordo  magistratuum.  It  is  certain,  as  we  have  seen, 
that,  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  it  was  required  that  two  clear  years  (hiennium) 
should  elapse  between  the  Aedileship  and  the  Praetorship,  and  the  same  space 
between  the  Praetorship  and  the  Consulship ;  ^  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Aedileship  was  necessarily  included  in  the  Curriculum.  The  Lex  Cornelia  de 
Magistratibus  of  Sulla  prohibited  any  one  from  being  chosen  Praetor  who  had 
not  previously  been  Quaestor,  and  from  being  Consul  who  had  not  been  Praetor,  ' 
without  making  any  mention  of  the  Aedileship ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
Tribunate  of  the  Plebs  was  at  all  times  held  to  be  an  equivalent. 

RestrlctioiBs  on  Be-elcctlon. — The  duration  of  all  the  great  offices,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Censorship,  was  limited  to  the  period  of  one  year ;  but,  in 
the  early  ages,  the  same  individual  might  be  re-elected  to  the  same  office  for  a 
succession  of  years,  and  this  practice  was,  at  one  time,  very  common  in  the  case 
of  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  who,  when  strongly  opposed  in  their  efforts  to  carry 
out  any  important  measure,  were  re-elected  (reficiebantur)  again  and  again,  in 
order  to  give  them  greater  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  their  object.  As  early 
as  B.C.  460  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the  re-election  of 
the  same  individual  to  a  magistracy,  making  special  mention  of  the  Tribimes, 
was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  state — In  reliquum  magistratus  continuari 
et  eosdem  Tribunos  refici  indicate  Senatum  contra  Rempublicam  esse ;  *  but 
this  expression  of  opinion  appears  to  have  been  disregarded  until  B.C.  342,  when 
Plebiscita  were  carried,  enacting  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  be 
re-elected  to  the  same  office  until  ten  years  had  elapsed  from  his  first  appointment, 
and  that  no  one  should  be  peimitted  to  hold  two  magistracies  in  the  same  year 
— Aliis  Pkhiscitis  cautum,  ne  quis  eumdem  magistratum  intra  decern  annos 
caperet,  neu  duos  magistratus  uno  anno  gereret.  ^  The  latter  rule  did  not  apply 
to  an  extraordinary  magistracy,  for  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  Aedilis  Curulis  and 
also  Magister  Equitum  in  B.C.  216 ;  ^  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  during 
the  sway  of  a  Dictator  the  independent  functions  of  all  the  ordinary  magistrates 
were  virtually  suspended. 

Not  only  was  it  forbidden  to  re-elect  to  the  same  office  until  after  a  lapse  of 
ten  years,  but,  at  some  period  before  B.C.  134,  a  law  had  been  passed,  enacting 
that  no  one  should  hold  the  office  of  Consul  twice.  ^  In  looking  over  the  Fasti 
it  wiU  be  seen  that  no  example  occurs  from  B.C.  151  to  B.C.  104  of  the  same 
individual  being  twice  Consul,  except  in  B.C.  134,  when  a  special  exception  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  younger  Scipio.  These  laws,  however,  were  altogether 
neglected  after  the  time  of  Maiius  until  Sulla  revived  the  original  regulation 
with  regard  to  the  interval  of  ten  years,  a  part  of  which  Carbo  had  proposed  to 
repeal  by  a  bill  brought  forward  in  B.C.  131 — Ut  eumdem  Trihunum  Plebis 
quoties  vellet^  create  licereU  ^    But  the  laws  were  unquestionably  in  force  in 

I  Llv.  IX.  29.  42.  X.  1ft.  22.  XXIIL  24.  30.  XXV.  41.  XXIV.  9.  43.  XXXV.  10.  24.  XXXIX. 
39. 
3  C!c.  de  leff.  agr.  IL  9. 

3  Appian  B  C.  !0a  101.    Clc.  Philipp  XI.  5.  pro  Plane.  21. 

4  Lfv.  III.  21. 

6  Liv.  VII.  42  comp.  X.  13.  XXXIX.  S9.    Oo.  de  legg.  IIL  & 

6  Liv.  XXIIL  24.  30. 

7  Llv.  Epit  LVL 

8  Liv.  Epit  LIX.    Appian.  B.C.  L  100.  101. 
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B  C.  133  ;  and  hence  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  justified  upon  tlie 
plea  tliat  he  was  openly  violating  the  constitution  by  insisting  upon  his  own 
re-election  to  the  Tribuneship  the  year  aft«r  he  had  held  it. 

Relaxation  of  the  above  meattonrd  I^aws  regaAlnK  Qnalillcatioii.— 

Although  the  hiws  enumerated  above  with  regard  to  age,  the  regular  succession  of 
offices,  and  re-election,  were  enforced  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  the  people, 
and  even  the  Seuate  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  granting  dispensations,  in 
great  emergencies,  in  favour  of  particular  individuals.  Persons  exempted  in  this 
manner  from  the  regular  operation  of  the  laws  were  said  to  be  SokUi  legibtis^ 
and  to  hold  office  Praemio  legis,  *  Thus  the  younger  Scipio  was  elected  Consul 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  before  he  had  held  either  the  Praetorship  or  the 
Aedileship,  and  was  elected  Consul  for  a  second  time  at  a  period  when  such  a 
practice  was  altogether  forbidden.  ^  So  also  Pompeius  was  elected  Consul  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six,  and  C.  Marius,  during  the  terror  of  the  Cimbric  war,  was 
Consul  for  the  second  time,  B.C.  104,  only  three  years  after  his  first  Consulship, 
(B.C.  107,)  and  held  the  office  for  five  years  in  succession  (B.C.  104 — 100.) 
So  also,  at  an  earlier  epoch,  in  the  second  year  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
Senate  and  the  Comitia  Tributa  agreed  that  the  law  regarding  re-election  should 
be  suspended  in  regard  to  Consulars  as  long  as  the  enemy  remained  in  Italy.  ^ 

Formatities  Obnerredi  In  Standing  Candidate  for  an  Office. — We  hear 
of  no  restrictions  being  placed  upon  candidates  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  declaring  their  wishes,  until  the  last  days  of  the  commonwealth.  The  practice 
of  the  earlier  ages,  as  we  find  it  desciibed  in  Livy  and  elsewhere,  fully  proves  that 
no  preliminary  forms  whatsoever  were  required.  Persons  were  frequently  elected 
to  high  offices  who  had  not  only  refrained  from  offering  themselves,  but  who  were 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the  honour  thrust  upon  them ;  and  if  the  people 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  actual  competitors,  they  were  not  prohibited  by  law  or 
usage  from  passing  them  over  and  selecting  individuals  who  appeared  more  worthy. 
The  attendance  of  a  candidate  on  the  day  of  election  was  certainly  not  required ; 
for  we  find  many  examples  of  persons  being  elected  when  serving  with  the  armies 
at  a  distance,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  all  the  cliief  magistrates  were 
chosen  in  their  absence  (pmnes  absentes  creati  sunt)  The  first  proof  we  meet 
with  of  a  change  in  this  respect  occurs  in  the  case  of  Catiline,  who,  at  the  time 
whun  he  was  seeking  the  Consulship,  was  impeached  of  malversation  in  the 
province  which  he  had  governed  after  his  Praetorship.  The  Consul  who  was  to 
preside  at  the  election,  L.  Yolcatius  TuUus,  announced  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  would  not  allow  the  name  of  Catiline  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
candidates,  and  although  he  was  acquitted  when  brought  to  trial,  it  was  then 
too  late;  for  Sallust,  in  narrating  the  circumstances,  uses  the  expression — 
Catilina  pecuniarum  repetundarum  retts,  prohibitus  est  consuUitum  petere  quod 
intra  legitimes  dies  proJUeri  nequiverit — thus  clearly  pointing  out  that  at  the 
period  in  question  (B.C.  66)  a  candidate  was  required  by  law  to  make  a  formal 
announcement  of  his  intentions  a  certain  time  before  the  day  of  election.  ^ 

A  second  example  is  presented  by  the  position  of  Caesar  when  he  was  for  the 
first  time  candidate  for  the  Consulship,  B.C.  60,  When  the  day  of  election  was 
approiiching  he  was  with  his  army  outside  the  walls,  negotiating  for  a  triumph, 
and  this  honour  he  must  have  abandoned  had  he  entered  the  city.    His  enemies 

1  Cla  pro  loflr-  Manil.  21.    Phlllpp.  XI.  5.  Acad.  IV.  1.    Liv.  Epit  LVL 

2  Clc.  de  arnicit.  3.    Liv.  Epit  L  LVL     Appian.  Fun.  112. 
Liv.  XXVII  6 

A  Cio  Oral,  in  tog.  cand  frag.  11.  and  note  of  Ascon.    Sallust.  Cat.  18. 
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therefore  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  decision  on  his  claims,  in  order 
that  he  might  thus  be  prevented  from  declaring  himself  a  candidate  in  due  form, 
and  they  positively  refused  to  grant  him  an  exemption  from  the  law.  Having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  arrangement,  he  at  length  determined  to 
sacrifice  his  prospect  of  a  triumph  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  more  important 
object,  and  accordingly,  entering  the  city,  made  the  requisite  announcement. 
From  the  words  of  Cicero  in  reference  to  this  matter,  we  learn  that  the  shortest 
space  allowed  by  law  was  a  Trinundinum  or  seventeen  da3rs,  so  that  no  candidate 
could  come  forward  afler  public  notice  had  been  given  of  the  day  fixed  for  the 
election.  ^ 

That  no  such  law  existed  in  B.C.  180  is  certain,  for  in  that  year  a  case  is 
recorded  exactly  parallel.  Q.  Fnlvius  Flaccus  having  returned  fix)m  Spain,  was 
waiting  outside  the  walls  in  hope  of  a  triumph,  was  chosen  Consul,  and  triumphed 
a  few  days  afterwards  (liv.  XL.  43.) 

The  Lex  Pompeia  de  iure  magistratuum^  passed  by  Pompeius  in  his  third 
Consulship,  (B.C.  52,)  expressly  declared  that  no  one  could  stand  candidate  for 
an  office  when  absent,  (a  petUione  honarum  ahsentes  submovebat,)  and  on  this 
law  the  Consul  Marcellus  founded  his  opposition  to  the  request  of  Caesar,  who 
was  desirous  to  be  elected  Consul  for  the  second  time  without  quitting  his  troops 
in  GauL^ 

Thua  we  perceive,  that  before  the  downfisd  of  the  republic,  three  restrictions 
had  been  placed  upon  candidates.    They  were  obliged — 

1.  To  declare  themselves  not  less  tiian  seventeen  days  before  the  election, 
(intra  legitimos  die.?,)  in  order  probably,  that  the  proclamation  which  summoned 
die  assembly  might  contain  a  list  of  the  competitors. 

2.  To  declare  themselves  in  person,  (praesens  prqfiteriy)  which  could  be 
done  within  the  city  only,  apparently  in  the  Forum. 

3.  To  appear  in  person  at  the  election. 

The  date  of  the  first  enactment  is  altogether  unknown ;  but  it  may  have  been 
included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Caecilia  Didia,  See  above,  p.  113.  The 
third  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Pompeius.  The  second  must  belong  to 
some  period  between  B.C.  63  and  B.C.  60 ;  for  in  the  latter  year  it  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  enforced  against  Csesar,  while  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  the 
Agrarian  law  of  Bullus,  (II.  9,)  delivered  in  the  early  part  of  his  consulship, 
positively  asserts  that  there  was  no  law  which  required  a  candidate  for  one  ot 
the  regular  magistracies  to  announce  himself  in  person. 

But  although  there  may  have  been  no  law  to  enforce  the  presence  of  candidates 
until  the  very  close  of  the  republic,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  aspirants 
to  public  offices  were  not  only  on  the  spot,  but  were  most  actively  engaged  in 
canvassing  for  months  before  each  election. 

Toga  €andlda«  Candldati. — The  first  intimation  was  made,  in  accordaDce 
with  a  very  ancient  practice,  by  the  candidate  appearing  in  public  dressed  in 
a  Toga  Candida^  that  is  to  say  a  Toga  which  had  been  artificially  whitened  by 
the  application  of  chalk  or  some  similar  substance,  the  natural  colour  of  the  wodi, 
as  commonly  worn,  being  described  by  the  epithet  Alba,  Persons  so  arrayed 
were  styled  CandidaH^  and  hence  our  English  word  Candidate,  This  cooapi- 
cuous  dress  was  forbidden  by  a  Plehiscitum  as  early  as  B.C.  432 — Ne  cut 
album  in  vestimentum  addere  petitionis  Uceret  catisa — ^but  this  ordinance  must 

1  etc.  ad  fam.  XVL  12.  Saet  Caes.  la  Pint.  Caes.  la  Applan.  B.C.  IL  8.  oomp.  Macrob. 
a  L  16.  - 

S  Suet  Caea.  28.    Dion  Casi.  XL.  56.  eomp.  59. 
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have  been  repealed,  or,  in  process  of  time,  neglected ;  .for  the  Toga  Candida  ie 
ireqaentiy  aUnded  to  during  the  two  last  centuries  of  the  republic,  as  the 
characteristic  dress;  and  we  are  assured  by  Plutarch  that,  on  these  occasions,  it 
was  customary  to  wear  the  Toga  without  any  Tunica  under  it,  in  imitation, 
probably,  of  the  primitiye  simplicity  of  the  olden  time.  ^  Marked  out  by  thiip 
attire  from  the  crowd  of  citizens,  they  were  wont  to  repair  day  after  day  to  aU 
places  of  public  resort,  to  go  round  among  the  people,  {ambire — ambitw—con- 
cursare  toto  foro^)  to  shake  hands  with  them,  (jprensare^)  and  to  reconmiend 
themselTes  as  best  they  might '  They  were  usually  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinue  of  clients  and  supporters,  (assidtia  sectatorum  copia^)  who  repaired  to  their 
dwellings  at  an  early  hour,  escorted  them  down  to  the  Forum,  (deditcebant — 
deductores,")  followed  them  about  (sectatores)  from  place  to  place,  and  exerted 
all  the  influence  they  possessed  on  then:  behalf.  When  the  population  had 
increajsed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  candidate  to  know  aD 
the  voters  even  by  sight,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  slave  termed  a  Nomenclator^ 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  circnm- 
Btances  of  the  whole  constituency,  and  to  whisper  such  information  into  his 
master's  ear,  when  he  passed  from  one  to  another  in  the  crowd,  as  might  enable 
him  to  salute  each  individual  correctly  by  name,  (appellare^)  and  to  greet  him 
as  an  acqnamtance.  '  After  the  social  war,  when  the  lus  Suffragn  was 
extended  to  nearly  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  ItaJy,  the  provincial  towns  exercised 
no  small  influence  in  the  elections,  and  hence  it  was  found  expedient  to  canvass 
the  Coloniae  and  Munidpia  as  weU  as  Rome.  *  When  party  spirit  ran  high,  and 
the  competition  was  likely  to  prove  keen,  the  principal  supporters  (suffragatores) 
of  the  rival  candidates  were  in  the  habit,  not  only  of  solicitmg  individually,  but 
of  organizing  dubs  and  committees  (sodaUtates — sodalitia)  for  securing  the 
return  of  theur  friends,  and  of  portioning  out  the  constituency  iato  sections, 
(conscrxbere  s.  descnbere  s.  decuriare  poptUum,)  so  as  to  ensure  a  thorough 
canvass ;  and  when  they  succeeded  in  obtaming  pledges  from  a  majority  in  any 
Century  or  Tribe  they  were  said  Conjicere  Centuriam  s.  Tribvm, '  It  was  not 
unusual  for  two  candidates  to  form  a  coalition  (coitwi)  and  unite  their  interests, 
in  order  to  throw  out(deUcere  honore)  a  third  who  was  likely  to  prove  formidable 
to  either  singly.  In  this  way  Catiline  and  Antonius  caballed  to  exclude  Cicero, 
(coierant  ut  Ciceronem  Consulatuddicerent,)  Lucceius  and  Balbus  to  exclude 
Csesar ;  but  the  plan  failed  in  both  instances. '  These  and  various  other  devices 
were  accompanied,  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  by  so  many  disorders  and  so 
much  violence,  that  it  became  necessary  to  check  them  by  legislative  prohibition ; 
but  they  must  be  regarded  as  pure  and  innocent  when  compared  with  the  whole- 
sale bribery  (ambitus)  practised  during  the  last  half  century.  How  crying  this 
evil  had  become  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  number  of  Jaws  (Leges  de  amhitu) 
passed  within  a  few  years  for  the  repression  of  the  offence,  each  rising  above  its 
predecessor  in  the  severity  of  the  penalties  denounced,  and  all  alike  ineffectual. 
We  shall  enumerate  the  roost  important  of  these  when  treating  of  the  adminis- 

1  LiT.  VI.  25.  XXXIX.  39  Polyb  X.  4.  Val.  Max.  IV.  v.  3.  Plut  a  R.  49  CorioL  1 4. 
and  we  have  fragments  of  a  speech  of  Cicero  delivered  Jn  Toga  Candida,  when  he  stood  for 
the  Consnishlp. 

2  Varro  L.L.  V.  $  28.  Liv.  IIL  35.  IV.  6.  Cic.  de  Orat.  L  24.  Val  Max.  IV.  ▼.  4.  VII. 
T.  2. 

3  Cic.  pro  Muren.  86.  ad  Att  IV.  1. 

4  Cic.  ad  Att  L  1.  Philiop.  IL  SO.    Caes.  B.  G.  VIII  50. 

<  Cia  pro  Plana  18.  ad  ram.  XI.  I6L    Q.  Cic.  de  pet.  cons.  5 

«  Ut.  Ill  3S.  XXXIX.  41.  Cic.  ad  Q.  F.  III.  1.  Ascun.  ad  Cic.  Orat  in  Tog.  cand.  p-sa 
ed.  Or«U.    Saet  Caaea.  19. 
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tration  of  the  criminal  law ;  bat  at  present  we  have  only  to  remark  that,  doiiog 
the  period  above-mentioned,  bribery  was  reduced  to  a  system — ^regular  agents 
(interpretea)  were  employed,  who  bargained  with  large  bodies  of  the  voters  for 
their  suffrages,  the  money  promised  was,  in  order  to  secure  good  faith  upon  both 
sides,  deposited  until  the  elections  were  over,  in  the  hands  of  trustees  (sequestres) 
appointed  by  the  parties  mutually,  and  was  eventually  distributed  by  paymasters 
(divisores)  employed  for  the  special  purpose.  A  most  extraordinary,  complicated, 
and  villanous  example  of  corruption  and  of  meditated  perjury,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  scheme  of  Memmius  and  Domitius,  as  detailed  by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus 
(IV.  18.) 

The  technical  term  denoting  a  suitor  for  any  office  is  Petitory  and  the  act, 
Petere  and  Petitio;  hence  the  phrases  Petere  Constdatum^  Praeturam,  &c. 
In  making  a  formal  announcement  of  his  intentions,  the  candidate  was  said 
ProJUeri  (sc.  se  petere  s.  se  petiturum  esse,)  Those  who  were  canvassing  for 
the  same  office  were  termed  CompetitoreSy  and  when  a  candidate  was  defeated 
he  was  said  f err e  repulsatn. 

Candidates  mder  th^  Bmplrv. — ^We  have  already  pointed  out,  that,  under 
the  Empire,  the  Consuls  and  a  certain  number  of  the  magistrates  of  inferior  grade 
were  nominated,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  recommended^  by  the  Prince,  while  the 
selection  of  the  remainder  was  left  to  the  Senate.  The  nominees  of  the  Emperor 
were  styled  Candidati  Principis  s.  Imperatoris  s.  Augusd  s.  Caesaris^  and  in 
process  of  time  simply  Candidati^  while  the  term  Petitores  was  applied  to  those 
only  who  solicited  the  votes  of  the  Senate.  ^  Since  those  who  held  office  in 
consequence  of  their  influence  at  court  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  we  find  it 
frequently  recorded  in  inscriptions  that  an  individual  had  been  Pbaetob  Can- 
DiDATUS — Tbibunus  Plebis  Candidatus — QuAEBTOB  Caitdidatus — and 
among  these  is  a  tablet  dedicated  to  one  who  had  been  Din  Hadbiani  Aug.  In 
Omnibus  Honobibus  Candidato  Impebat.  ' 

The  peculiar  duties  performed  by  the  Quaestor  Candidatus  or  Qtuiestor 
Principis  have  been  detailed  above,  see  p.  164. 

niagistiatas  l^eslgaaU.  Abdlcatlo. — ^Afler  a  magistrate  had  been  regularly 
chosen  by  the  Comitia  and  returned  (renuTitiatus)  by  the  president,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  designatus  (Consul  designatus;  Praetor  designatus, 
&c.)  The  election  could  not  be  canceUed  unless  he  formally  resigned,  (abdi- 
cavit  se  magistratu^)  and  this  resignation  was  always  voluntary,  except  under 
the  following  drumstances  :— 

1.  If  it  was  discovered  at  any  subsequent  period  that  there  had  been  any 
irregularity  in  observing  the  auspices  before  the  Comitia,  or  that  an  unfavourable 
omen  had  been  overlooked  or  wilfully  neglected,  then  the  magistrates  elected  at 
such  an  assembly  were  said  to  be  Vitio  creati,  and  immediate  resignation  was 
compulsory. 

2.  If  a  Magistraius  designatus  was  impeached  and  found  guilty  of  having 
secured  his  election  by  bribery  or  other  illegal  means,  he  was  compelled  to  resign. 
In  this  manner  Sulla  and  Autronius,  when  Consules  designaii  in  B.C.  66,  were 
forced  to  retire,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  made  in  B.C.  63  to  oust 
Murena,  upon  a  similar  charge,  failed. 

No  ma^trate  under  any  other  circumstances,  whether  merely  designatus  or 
after  he  had  entered  upon  his  duties,  could  be  forcibly  deprived  of  office.    A 

1  Thus,  Spartian.  Sept.  Ser.  3. — Praetor  deiignatus  a  Marco  ett  non  iir  c<\wdida  sed  ix 
ooxpKTiToRUM  GBEQH  awio  oetiith  XXX  JI. 
S  Grut  C.  1.  L.  p.  CCCCLVIL  comp.  Velleius  II.  124.  Quintil.  I  O.  VI.  iii.  (a. 
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Dictator,  indeed,  might  suspend  his  own  Magister  Equitum^  or  even  a  Cmml; 
bnt,  in  point  of  fact,  during  the  sway  of  a  Dictator  no  magistrate  could  exercise 
jurisdiction  except  by  his  permission  (Liv.  III.  29.  VIII.  86.) 

Certain  honours  and  privileges  belonged  to  the  Magistratus  designati.  They 
were  asked  their  opinion  in  the  Senate  before  ordinary  Senators ;  if  called  upon 
to  plead  in  a  court  of  justice,  they  spoke  from  the  bench  (de  sella  ac  TribundU 
— de  loco  superiore)  and  not  from  the  bar,  (ex  subselUis — ex  loco  tnferiore^) 
and  they  had  the  right  of  publishing  proclamations  (edicta)  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  intended  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices. 

Oatk  of  Oflee. — Every  magistrate  was  compelled,  within  five  days  after  he 
entered  upon  office,  to  swear  obedience  to  the  laws,  (iurare  in  Uges^)  and,  in 
like  manner,  when  the  period  of  his  office  had  expired  and  he  tendered  his  formal 
resignation,  (abdicare  se  magistratu — magistratum  dq>onere^)  he  was  required 
to  swear  that  he  had  not  wilfuUy  violated  the  laws,  and  hence  the  phrase 
eiurare  magistratum.  This  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Forum,  on  the  day 
before  the  new  magistrates  entered  upon  office.  The  retiring  magistrates,  at  least 
the  Consuls,  usually  ascended  the  Rostra  and  delivered  an  oration,  (concto,)  in 
which  they  took  a  review  of  then*  proceedings  while  in  office.  It  is  well  known 
that  Cicero,  when  about  to  deliver  an  address,  according  to  custom,  on  the  last 
day  of  December  B.C.  63,  was  stopped  by  Metellus  Nepos,  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs, 
and  ordered  to  restrict  himself  to  the  simple  oath,  upon  which,  to  use  his  own 
words — Sine  uUa  dubitatione  turam,  rempuhlicam  atque  hanc  urbem  mea  uhius 
opera  esse  salvam  ....  Popuhis  Romanus  universus  iUa  in  condone^  .  .  . 
meum  iusiurandum  tale  atque  tantam^  iaratus  ipse,  una  voce  et  consensu 
approbavit  (In  Pison.  8.  Ad  fam.  V.  2.) 

marks  of  Respect  palA  to  IHasUtimtes.^— When  one  of  the  higher  magis- 
trates, especially  the  Consul,  appeared  in  any  place  of  public  assemblage,  such 
as  the  Senate-house,  the  Circus,  or  the  Theatre,  where  the  persons  present  were 
seated,  all  were  wont  to  rise  up  to  do  him  honour,  {assurgere,)  and  the  same  took 
pbice  if  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling ;  when  he  was  walking  abroad  in  the 
streets,  all  who  met  him  made  way  for  him  (decedere  de  via)  and  uncovered 
their  heads,  (aperire  caput,)  and  if  on  horseback,  dismounted  until  he  had  passed 
by ;  and  these  marks  of  consideration  were  paid,  not  only  by  the  community  at 
large  to  the  magistrates,  but  by  the  inferior  magistrates  to  their  superiors.  Thus, 
the  Praetor  ordered  his  Lictors  to  lower  their  Fasces  (fasces  submittere)  when 
he  chanced  to  meet  the  Consul,  and,  if  seated,  rose  from  his  SeUa  Curulis  as  the 
latter  passed.  ^ 

Titles  bestowed  vpon  tkose  who  had  held  the  great  offices  of  Slate* 
^-The  six  great  offices  of  state  being  the  Consulatus,  Praetura,  AediUtaSy 
Tribunatus,  Quaestura,  Censura,  those  who  had  held  these  offices  were  styled 
respectively  Consvlares,  Praetorii,  AediUtii,  Tribuniiii,  Quaestorii,  Censorii. 
These  titles  originally  merely  stated  a  fact,  for  under  the  republic  no  one  was 
ever  designated  aa  Vir  Consularis,  Vir  Praetorius,  &o.  unless  he  had  been 
regularly  elected  to,  and  had  actually  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  indicated 
by  the  epithet.  But  an  important  change  in  this  respect  took  place  under  the 
empire.  Afler  the  practice  of  bestowing  Omamenta  Consulana^  Ortiamenta 
Praetoriot  &c.  the  nature  of  which  we  have  explained  above,  (p.  189,)  was 

1  See  Cic.  In  Verr.  IV.  62.  in  Pison.  19.   Liv.  IX.  46.  XXIY.  44.    Sallnst.  ap.  Non.  MarcelL 
a.r,Jpertum,  p.  161.  e<L  Gerl.    Val.  Max.  II.  ii.  4.  V.  ii.  9.  Vni  y.  6.    Snet  Caes.  sa  Ctaod 
12.  Nerok  4,    AuL  OelL  IL  IL  13.  VIL  vi.  9.    Flat  C.  Gracoh.  3.  Q.  R.  la 
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introdnced,  not  only  those  who  had  really  held  the  office  of  Consul,  of  Praetor, 
&c.  were  styled  Consulares^  Praetorii^  &c.  bat  those  also  who  had  merely 
received  the  Omamenta,  These  persons  formed  a  nomeroas  body ;  and  although 
they  wielded  no  real  power  in  virtue  of  their  titles,  they  formed  distinct  classes, 
each  enjoying  for  life  a  certain  amount  of  rank,  consideration,  and  precedence, 
(JDignitds  praetoria — D,  Aedilitia — D,  Tribunitia^)  similar  to  that  possessed 
in  modem  times  by  those  belonging  to  the  different  orders  of  knighthood.  When 
an  mdividual  was  admitted  to  such  privileges  he  was  said  to  be  aUectus  inter 
Considares,  allectus  inter  Praetorios^  &c.  and  thus  a  number  of  grades  were 
introduced  into  the  Senate,  since  a  member  might  be  Senator  Consularis^  or 
Senator  Praetoriae  Dignitatis^  or  Senator  Aedilitiae  Dignitatis,  &o.  In 
choosing  new  members  of  the  Senate  it  appears  to  have  been  not  uncommon  to 
bestow  upon  them  at  the  same  time  a  specific  rank ;  thus  we  are  told  that  M. 
Aurelius — MuUos  ex  amicis  in  Senatum  allegit  cum  AediUtiis  aut  Praetoriis 
Dignitatibus — Mtdtis  Senatorihus  vel  pauperibus  sine  crimine  Dignitates 
Trihunitias  Aedilitiasque  concessit    (Capitolin.  10.) 

Hence  the  historians  of  the  empire  sometimes  distinguish  an  individual  who 
had  actually  held  one  of  the  great  offices  from  a  mere  Titular,  by  designating 
the  former  as  Constdatu  functus,  Praetura  functus,  &c. ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  uniformly  observed. 

Insisnla. — These  having  been  specified  when  treating  of  the  different  offices 
separately,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  stated  under  each  head. 

Potestas. — Every  Roman  magistrate  was,  in  virtue  of  his  election  by  the 
Comitia,  invested  with  a  certain  amount  of  civil  power,  technically  termed 
Potestas,  by  which  he  was  entitled  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and,  if 
impeded,  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  lawful  orders  by  fine,  by  imprisonment,  or 
otherwise.  ^  The  amount  of  Potestas  varied  according  to  the  office.  Those 
magistrates  who  had  the  right  of  being  attended  by  Lictors,  namely,  the  Consuls 
and  Praetors,  ^  had  not  only  the  right  of  arresting  any  one  who  was  present, 
(Prenm,)  but  they  had  also  the  right  of  sununoning  any  one  not  present  to  appear 
before  them  and  to  enforce  his  attendance  (  Vocatio,)  Those,  again,  who  were 
attended  by  Viatores,  the  Trihtni  Plebis,  for  example,  had  only  Prensio  and 
not  Vocatio.  Those  who  had  neither  Lictores  nor  Viatores,  the  Quaestors  for 
example,  had  neither  Vocatio  nor  Prensio  and  therefore  no  summary  jurisdiction.' 

Imperlnm. — It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  election 
by  the  Comitia  Centuriata  or  the  Comitia  Trihuta  conferred  Potestas  only,  and 
that  no  magistrate  could  take  the  command  of  an  army,  or  hold  a  meeting  of 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  which  was  always  regarded  as  an  assembly  of  a  military 
character,  (Exercitus  Urhanus^)  until  Imperium  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  a 
Lex  Curiata,  concerning  which  we  have  already  spoken  at  length.  ^ 

Whatever  step  a  magistrate  took  in  virtue  of  his  official  authority  he  was  said 
Pro  magistratu  agere, '  and  this  step  would  be  taken  Pro  Potestate  or  Pro 
Imperio  as  the  case  might  be.  When  a  magistrate  was  deforced  in  the  exerdse 
of  his  Potestas  he  was  said  In  ordinem  cogu  ^ 

1  The  right  of  infllctinfr  a  fine  belonged  to  Consuls  only,  until  the  pabsing  of  the  Lpx 
Aternia  Tarpeia,  (B.C.  454,)  by  which  it  was  extended  to  all  ordinary  magistrates.  Dionys. 
X.  SO.    Cic.  de  R.  II.  35.    Aul  Gell  XI.  1. 

S  It  is  unnecessary  here,  and  elsewhere,  when  speaking  of  the  ordinary  working  of  the 
constitution,  to  refer  to  the  Dictators  who  were,  for  the  time  being,  above  the  laws. 

3  This  is  very  clearly  explained  by  Varro  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Aulas  Gellius  XIIL  ISL 

4  See  p.  117. 

'  Llv.  VIII.  36  IX.  7. 

«  Liv.  IIL  51.  VL  38.  XXV  4.  XLIIL  i6. 
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lnipcrll.i— A  magistrate  was  never,  under  anj  pretext,  allowed 
to  retain  his  office,  without  re-election,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year ;  bat 
when,  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Roman  conquests,  the  seat  of  war  was 
gradually  removed  farther  and  farther  from  the  city,  it  was  felt  that  it  might  at 
times  prove  both  inconvenient  and  hazardous  to  recall  or  supersede  a  general 
actively  engaged  in  important  and  critical  militaiy  operations.  These  considera- 
tions forced  themselves  so  strongly  upon  the  public  mind  during  the  war  against 
the  Greeks  in  Campania,  (B.C.  827,)  when  danger  was  apprehended  on  the  side 
of  Samnium,  that  the  Tribunes,  at  the  request  of  the  S^ate,  proposed  to  the 
people,  that  when  the  Consul  Q.  Publilius  Philo  had  ceased  to  hold  office,  he 
should  be  armed  with  the  same  powers  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as  if  he 
were  still  Consul,  and  that  these  should  continue  until  the  war  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion — Actum  cum  Tribunis  est  ad  popvlum  ferrent^  ut,  guum  PubUlius 
PhUo  consulatu  abisset  fro  consule  rem  gererett  quoad  debellatum  cum 
Graecis  easet.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Publilius  was  not  only  the  first 
upon  whom  such  a  command  was  conferred,  but  the  first  Boman  general  who 
ever  celebrated  a  triumph  after  the  period  of  his  office  had  expired.  ^  From  this 
time  forward  it  became  common  for  the  people  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  prolong 
the  military  command  of  a  general,  sometimes  for  six  months,  sometimes  for  a 
year,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Publilius,  for  an  indefinite  space,  until  the 
imdertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged  should  be  brought  to  a  close.  During  the 
second  Punic  war,  especially,  we  find  examples  of  the  same  individuals  being 
continued  in  their  command  for  several  years  in  succession. '  This  prolongation 
was  termed  Prorogatio  s.  Propagatio  Imperii^  and  the  phrase  Prorogare 
Imperium  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Cojitinuare  Consulatum,  which 
was  employed  when  the  people  elected  the  same  individual  to  the  Consulship  for 
two  years  consecutively. 

When  the  people  conferred  extended  Imperium  in  this  manner,  they  were 
understood  to  reserve  to  themselves,  in  all  cases,  the  right  of  annulling 
then:  own  act  even  when  a  definite  period  had  been  fixed,  and  in  doing  thi^ 
they  were  said  Abrogare  Imperium^  (liv.  XXVII.  20.  XXIX.  19,)  but  a 
regular  Plebiscitum  was  always  required  for  the  Prorogatio  or  Abrogatio  of 
Imperium, 

When  the  Imperium  of  a  Consul  was  prolonged,  he  was  said  rem  gerere  pro 
CONSULE,  i.e.  to  exercise  in  so  far  as  the  particular  service  was  concerned  the 
power  of  a  Consul,  although  not  holding  the  office ;  and  in  like  manner,  when 
the  Imperium  of  a  Praetor  or  of  Quaestor  was  prolonged,  they  were  said  rem 
gerere  pro  praetore,  pro  quaestore,  &c.  Hence,  in  process  of  time,  the 
words  Proconsul,  Propraetor^  Proquaestor  were  formed  and  applied  to  designate 
those  who  were  intrusted  for  special  service,  with  powers  and  rank  belonging  to 
the  magistrates  indicated  by  these  terms.  Generally  speaking,  the  title  Proconsul, 
and  the  phrases  Proconsulare  Imperium  and  Pro  consule  were  applied  to  those 
only  who  had  actually  held  the  office  of  Consul ;  and  the  same  holds  good  for  Pro- 
praetor and  Proquaestor,  The  rule  was  not,  however,  universally  observed;  for 
the  elder  Scipio,  when  twenty-four  years  old,  was  sent  as  Proconsul  into  Spain, 

1  Ut.  VIIL  23.  At  a  much  earlier  date  (B.C.  464)  we  read  (Liv.  III.  4.)  that  T.  Quinctias. 
who  had  been  Consul  the  preTious  year,  was  despatched  from  Rome  with  a  reinforcement 
proeoruufe:  but  those  words  maybe  understood  to  mean  merely  irutead  of  the  Consul,  the 
Consul  having  been  detained  in  the  city,  comp.  Diunys.  IX.  Id  63.  who  uses  the  terms  with 
which  he  was  familiar  when  he  wrote,  fiut  see  the  section  below,  p.  194,  on  the  Different 
ApiilicaUont  of  the  term  Proeonxnl 

«Uv.  IX.  42.  X.  16.  20.  22.  XXIII.  25.  XXIV.  10.  II.  XXV.  &  XXX.  1. 
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althongh  he  had  held  no  office  previously ;  and  Pompeius,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  was  sent  Pro  consule  against  Sertoiius.  ^     See  below,  p.  194. 

The  Imperium  of  Proconsuls  and  Propraetors  differed,  however,  in  some 
important  particulai*s  from  the  Imperium  enjoyed  by  Consuls  and  Praetors  while 
in  office.  The  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  exercised  Imperium  in  that  particular 
district  or  province  only  to  which  he  was  specially  appointed,  and  if  at  any  time 
he  entered  the  city,  he,  ipso  facto,  lost  his  Imperium,  Hence,  when  a  Proconsul 
or  a  Propraetor  solicited  a  triumph,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  with  his  army 
outside  the  city  until  his  claims  were  considered ;  but  if,  from  any  cause,  he 
entered  the  city  before  the  matter  was  decided,  he  at  once  lost  his  Imperium 
and  became  incapable  of  celebrating  a  triumph.  If  a  triumph  was  voted  by 
the  Senate,  then  a  special  Plebiscitum  was  required,  granting  him  the  privilege 
of  retaining  his  Imperium  within  the  city  upon  the  day  of  the  pageant.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Consul  who  had  received  Imperium  could  exercise  it  anywhere 
without  the  city,  and  although  it  was  suspended,  as  it  were,  each  time  he  entered 
the  city,  he  could  enter  and  leave  the  city  repeatedly  without  being  obliged  to 
apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  Imperium,  This  is  well  Ulustrated  by  the  following 
passage  in  Livy,  (XXVI.  9) — Inter  hunc  tumultum  Q.  Fulvium  Proconsulem 
profectum  cum  exercitu  a  Capua  affertur:  cui  ne  minueretur  Imperium^  si  in 
urbem  venisset,  decernit  Senatus^  ut  Q.  Fulvio  par  cum  Consulibus  Imperium 
esset, 

ClamUlcatloii  of  3EagUtrat«s. — ^Various  classifications  of  the  Boman  Magis- 
trates have  been  proposed  by  writers  upon  antiquities,  some  of  which  were 
recognized  by  the  ancients  themselves.     We  shall  notice  the  most  important. 

1.  Magistratus  Ordinarii,  Magistratus  Extraordinarii, — ^The  former  were 
regularly  elected  at  stated  intervals,  the  latter  were  not.  The  principal  Magis- 
tratus  Ordinarii  were  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  AedSes,  Quaestors,  Tribunes  of 
the  Plefos,  and  Censonf;  the  principal  Magistratus  Extraordinarii  were  the 
Dictator,  the  Magister  Equitum,  and  the  Interrex.  The  Decemviri  legibus 
scribendis  and  the  Tribuni  MiUtares  consulari  potestate  existed  under  circum- 
stances which  prevent  us  from  ranking  them  with  propriety  under  either  head, 
although,  according  to  our  definition,  they  would,  strictly  speaking,  fall  under 
the  Extraordinarii,  The  Praefectus  Urbi  was  a  Magistratus  Ordinarius  under 
the  kings,  Exiraordinarius  during  the  period  of  the  republic,  and  again  became 
Ordinarius  under  the  empire. 

2.  Magistratus  Curules.  M,  non  Cvrules. — The  former,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  repeatedly,  were  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  Curule  Aedilea, 
Censors,  and  in  all  probability  the  Dictator,  the  Magister  Equitum,  and  the 
Warden  of  the  city.  To  these  we  may  doubtless  add  the  Decemviri  legibus 
scribendis  and  the  Tribuni  Militares  C,  P,  This  distinction  is  so  far  important 
that  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  borne  curule  offices  were  Nobilss,  and 
enjoyed  the  fus  Imaginum,    See  p.  67. 

3.  Magistratus  Patricii.  M,  Plebeii, — Ori^nally  all  the  great  offices  of 
state  were  filled  by  the  Patricians  exclusively,  except  the  Plebeian  Tribunate  and 
the  Plebeian  Aedileship,  to  which,  from  the  period  of  their  institution  down  to 
the  close  of  the  republic,  and  even  later.  Plebeians  alone  were  eligible.  We  have 
seen,  however,  in  treating  of  the  different  offices  separately,  that  the  Plebeians 
fought  their  way  gradually  until  they  obtained  admission  to  all  without  distinc- 
tion, so  that  after  B.C.  337,  when  the  first  Plebeian  Praetor,  Q.  Publilius  PhUo, 

1  IK.  XXVL  18.  XXVIII.  43.  Epit.  XCI.    Cie.  pro  leg.  Man.  21.  FbUlpp.  XL  8. 
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was  elected,  the  term  Magistratus  Patricii  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  anj  daas 
of  public  officials  with  the  exception  of  certain  priests. 

4.  Magistratus  Maiores,  M,  Minores. — ^We  sometimes  find  the  inferior 
functionaries,  such  as  the  Triummri  Capiiales  and  the  Tritunviri  MonetaJes, 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  below,  termed  by  some  of  the  classical 
writers  Minores  Magistratus  in  opposition  to  the  great  dignitaries,  the  Consuls, 
Praetors,  Aediles,  Tribunes,  Quaestors,  and  Censors.^  But  the  division  of 
magistrates  into  Maiores  and  Minores  was  contemplated  by  other  authors  fiom 
a  yery  different  point  of  view.  A  work  by  Messala,  quoted  in  Anlns  Grellius, 
(XIII.  15,)  teaches  us  that  the  Auspicia  were  believed  to  possess  greater  efficacy 
when  observed  by  one  particular  class  of  magistrates — Patriciorum  auspicia 
in  duas  sunt  poiestates  divisa — ^and  hence  were  distinguished  as  Maxima  s. 
Maiora  Auspicia  and  Minora  Auspicia*  The  Maiora  Auspicia  belonged  to 
the  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors,  to  whom  we  ought  to  add  the  Dictator,  who 
is  not  specified  by  Messala,  because  the  office  no  longer  existed  when  he  wrote, 
and  these  therefore  were  the  Maiores  Magistratus^  while,  according  to  this 
principle,  the  Curule  Aediles  and  the  Quaestors  were  Minores  Magistratus. 
(Compare  with  Messala  the  words  of  Cic.  de  legg.  III.  3.) 

Secondly,  although  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors  had  the  Maiora 
Auspicia,,  tiie  Auspicia  of  the  Censors  were  different  in  quality,  though  not  in 
degree,  from  those  of  the  Consuls  and  the  Praetors ;  and  these  two  sets  of 
Auspicia  were  independent  of  each  other,  so  that  the  Auspicia  taken  by  a 
Censor  could  not  interfere  with  or  disturb  those  taken  by  a  Consul  or  a  Praetor, 
nor  those  taken  by  a  Consul  or  a  Praetor  disturb  those  taken  by  a  Censor. 

Thirdly,  since  the  Praetor  had  the  same  Auspicia  as  the  Consul,  he  was  styled 
Collega  Consults ;  but  although  he  had  the  same  Auspicia  he  had  not  the  same 
Imperium,  The  Consuls  had  Mains  Tmperium^  relative  to  the  Praetors,  who 
had  reciprocally  Minus  Imperium^  relative  to  the  Consuls.  Now,  it  was  a 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  no  magistrate  could  preside  at  the  election  of 
another  magistrate  who  enjoyed  Maius  Imperium,  Hence  a  Praetor  could  not 
preside  at  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  Consuls,  because  the  latter  had  Maius 
Imperium ;  nor  could  a  Praetor  preside  at  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  Praetors, 
for  in  that  case  he  would  have  been  presiding  at  the  election  of  a  magistrate  who 
was  the  Collega  of  the  Consul,  and  therefore  the  Collega  of  a  magistrate  who 
had  Maius  Imperium.  * 

Lastly,  while  the  Consuls  had  Maius  Imperium  relatively  to  the  Praetors,  the 
Dictator  had  Maius  Imperium  relatively  to  the  Consuls,  and  to  his  own  master 
of  the  horse,  being  supreme  over  all.  This  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  Livy  (YIII. 
38.  XXX.  24.  XXXII.  7.) 

PROVmCES  OP  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

General  slgnllicatioii  of  the  term  Prorlneio.-' Whatever  may  be  the  origin 
of  the  word  Provincia,  and  no  schoLar  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  a  satis- 
factory etymology,  it  denotes,  when  used  with  reference  to  a  Roman  magistrate, 
the  sphere  of  action  within  which  he  was  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office.  For  several  centuries  the  Consuls  were  occupied,  almost  exclusively, 
in  leading  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  accordingly  the.  war  which  a  Consul  was 
appointed  to  conduct,  or  the  region  in  which  it  was  prosecuted,  or  the  people 

1  LIT.  XXXII.  36.    Suet.  Caes  41. 

s  This  carious  doctrine  is  very  clearly  stated  by  Messala  in  the  passage  above  referred  to* 
and  by  Cicero  ad  Alt.  IX.  9.    See  also  Val.  Max.  IL  viiL  2. 
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against  whom  it  was  waged,  were  alike  termed  his  Provincia.  So  also  the 
I^tor  who  acted  as  supreme  jndge  in  the  dvil  com'ts  at  Rome  was  said  to  have 
the  Urhana  Provincia ;  the  Quaestor  who  superintended  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  merchandise  at  Ostia  and  elsewhere  was  said  to  have  the  Aquaria 
Provincia ;  and,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  familiar  conversation,  Provincia 
means  a  duiy^  a  task,  or  an  occupation  of  any  description.  ^ 

JLmuiifenieBt  And  JDlsiiibntloB  of  tke  ProvlMCcs. — It  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  Senate,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  fix  the  Provinciae  Consulares, 
that  is,  to  determine  where  and  how  the  Consuls  should  he  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  state  (decemere  s.  nominare  Provincias,)  When  the  Provinciae 
were  marked  out,  the  Consuls  were  generally  allowed  to  settle  with  each  other 
regarding  their  distribution,  (comparare  inter  se  Provincias,)  or,  if  they  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement,  they  decided  the  question  by  lot  (sortiri  Provincias) 
— Quum  Senatus,  aut  sortiri  aut  comparare  inter  se  Provincias,  Consules 
iussisset ;  ^  but  occasionally  the  Senate  itself  assigned  a  particular  Province  to  a 
particular  individual,  in  which  case  that  body  was  said  dare  Provinciam  extra 
sortem  s.  extra  ordinem ;'  and  it  sometimes  assigned  the  same  province  to  both 
Consuls.  ^ 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic  one  Consul  was  usually  sent  forth  to  carry 
on  military  operations,  while  the  other  remained  to  protect  the  city  and  administer 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  state ;  when  the  war  was  of  a  very  formidable 
character,  both  Consuls  proceeded  to  the  army  and  assumed  the  supreme  com- 
mand on  alternate  days ;  (see  p.  135 ;)  and  when  danger  threatened  from 
different  quarters  the  Consuls  commanded  separate  armies,  acting  independently 
of  each  other.  In  every  case  the  limits  of  the  Province,  that  is,  the  limits  within 
which  the  operations  of  the  Consul  were  to  be  carried  on,  were  strictly  defined ; 
and  it  was  considered  a  most  serious  offence  for  a  Consul  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  his  own  Province  without  express  permission. ' 

We  have  said  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Senate  to  arrange  and  distri- 
bute the  Provinces,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  will  be  found  that  this  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ordinary  and  regular  duties  of  that  body.  But  since,  accor£ng  to 
the  theory  of  the  constitution,  all  power  proceeded  from  the  people,  acting  in  their 
constitutional  assemblies,  it  happened  in  times  of  strong  political  excitement,  when 
party  spirit  ran  high,  that  the  Tribes  exercised  the  right  of  assigning  particular 
Provinces  to  then:  favourites,  without  regard  to  the  opinion  or  dedsion  of  the 
Senate.  Thus,  although  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  that  Metellus  should 
continue  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Jngurtha  during  the  year  B.C.  107,  the 
people  having  been  asked  (rogatus)  by  Manilius  Mancinus,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of 
the  Plebs — Quern  vellet  cum  lugurtha  helium  gerere — decided  by  a  great  majority 

1  Ono  or  two  ezaraples  will  suffice  to  illustrfite  what  has  been  said  above— Con<u/e»  T. 
Sidnkutet  C.  AgviUiWt  Sicinio  FaUci,  AqniUio  Hemici  Pkotimcia  eveniL  Lir.  IL  40. 

T.  Manlio  Cmuuli  Etruria  Provincia  eveniL  Liv.  X.  11. 

Praetoret  Proviucias  iortiti  sunt:  P.  CorneliuM  SuUa  Urbanntn  et  Peregrintimt  qfuns 
thuMTum  ante  tort  fuerat ;  On.  Fuhhu  Flaeetu  Apuliam ;  C.  Claudnu  Nero  SitrMntlam  j  M, 
lunhu  SUtmut  Ttuens.  Liv.  XXY.  3. 

Pal.  Lepidefacitis.  Nunc  hane  tibf  ego  impero  Provikgiam. 

AcR.  ImpetrabUt  imperator,  qund  ego  porero^  quod  volen. 

Pal.  MilUem  lepide  etfaeete  et  laute  ludificarit^.  Plaut.  Mil.  Gl.  IV.  W.  83. 

Tunc  turn  pater,  ComeH, Warn  tioi  officioaam  FRoymciAM  depepotcil»  ut t»e 

in  meo  leetiUo  trucidaret.  Cio.  pro  Sulla  18. 

2  LIT.  XXXV II.  I. 

S  e.g.  Liv.  IIL  'i.  VIII.  16. 

4  Contulihwt  ambohw  ItaUa  Provincia deeretot  i.e.  they  were  both  ordered  to  stay  at 

home.  LIT.  XXXIII  25.  and  again  XXXV.  20. 

i  Liv.  X.  37.  XXIX.  19  XXXI.  48.  XLL  7.  XLIII.  1.  comp.  XXVII.  43.  XXVIIL  17.  42. 
XXIX.  17.  19. 
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that  it  shonld  be  commUteil  to  Marias.  In  this  instance  it  might  be  argaed  that 
Marias,  being  actually  Ooiisul,  had  a  better  right  to  the  command  than  MeteHns, 
whose  Imperium  had  been  already  prolonged ;  bnt  exactly  the  reverse  took  place 
in  B.C.  88,  for  the  war  against  Mithridates  having  been  assigned  by  the  Senate 
to  Sulla,  one  of  the  Consuls  for  the  year,  as  lus  Province,  the  Tribes  were 
persuaded  by  Marias  to  cancel  the  appointment  and  bestow  it  upon  himself,  a 
procedure  which  led  to  the  first  great  civil  war.  So  also  in  B.C.  59,  the  people 
bestowed  the  command  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Illyricum  upon  Caesar,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Tribune  Yatinius,  who  brought  in  a  bill  {Eogatio  Vatinid)  for 
that  purpose,  and  carried  it  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  arrangements 
of  the  Senate. 

Exactly  the  same  system  was  followed  with  regard  to  the  Provinces  of  the 
Praetors.  It  was  decided  usually  by  lot,  which  should  act  as  Praetor  Urbanus, 
which  as  Praetor  Peregrinus,  (hence  these  Provinces  are  frequently  termed 
Sors  Urhana  and  Sors  Peregrina^)  and  then  the  foreign  Provinces  were  divided 
among  the  remainder,  or,  as  took  place  during  the  last  century  of  the  repnblic, 
when  all  usually  remained  in  the  city  during  their  year  of  office,  the  lot  decided 
in  which  court  each  should  preside. 

Prorincla  in  a  restricted  sense* — A  country  or  district  beyond  the  confines 
of  Italy,  completely  subjugated,  deprived  of  its  independence,  and  ruled  by  a 
Roman  governor,  was  termed  a  Provincia,  and  when  reduced  to  this  condition 
was  said  technically  redigi  in  formam  Provinciae.  It  must  be  remarked  that 
a  conquered  country  was  not  sdways  at  once  converted  into  a  Province,  Thus, 
Macedonia,  although  fully  subdued  in  B.C.  168,  did  not  become  a  Provuice  until 
B.C.  146,  and  in  like  manner,  neither  Asia  nor  Achaia  became  Provinces  for 
many  years  after  they  had  been  entirely  under  the  control  of  Rome.  It  is  to 
Provinciae  in  this  restricted  sense  that  we  shall  confine  the  obsen^ations  made 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Constltntion  of  tke  Prevlnces. — ^When  the  Senate  had  resolved  that  a 
country  shonld  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Province,  they  commonly  sent  ten 
Legati^  or  commissioners  from  their  own  body,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
victorious  general,  arranged  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  vanquished  people, 
determined  the  exact  limits  of  the  Province  to  be  formed,  and  drew  up  a  consti- 
tution, by  which  the  future  condition  and  government  of  the  state  was  defined. 
These  matters  having  been  arranged  upon  the  spot,  were,  upon  the  return  of  the 
Legati  to  Rome,  submitted  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  Rogations, 
which  if  sanctioned,  formed  the  Charter  which  regulated  the  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  provincial  governors.  Of  this  description  were  the  Lex  Rupilia  for 
Sicily,  the  Lex  Aquillia  for  Asia,  and  the  Leges  Aemiliae  for  Macedonia ;  but  these 
and  similar  laws,  although  serving  as  the  groundwork  of  the  constitution,  might 
in  each  case  be  altered,  modified,  and  explained  by  new  Laws,  Decrees  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Edicts  of  the  provincial  governors  themselves. 

Frovineial  Governors. — These  at  first  were  Praetors,  two  Praetors  having 
been  added,  about  B.C.  227,  to  the  previous  number,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
acting  as  governors  of  Sicily  and  of  Sardinia;  and  two  more  in  B.C.  197,  for  the 
two  Spains  (see  above  p.  154.)  But  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the 
number  of  Provinces  having  greatly  increased,  they  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  Provinciae  Consulares  and  Provinciae  Praetoriae;  and  since  both 
Consuls  and  Praetors,  at  this  period,  usually  passed  the  whole  of  their  year  of 

1  Liv.  XXXIIL  43.  XLY.  16.  17.  la    Cio.  Fhilipp.  XIL  12. 
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office  in  the  city,  they  were  again  invested  with  Imperium  after  they  had  laid 
down  theur  offices  and  proceeded  to  the  different  Provinces  allotted  to  them, 
which  they  ruled  with  the  titles  of  Proconsules  and  Propraetores  respectively. 

The  Senate  determined,  each  year,  which  should  be  Provinciae  Consulares 
and  which  Provinciae  Praetoriae^  the  Consuls  then  cast  lots,  or  came  to  an 
understanding  with  regard  to  the  Provinciae  Consulares^  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  Praetors  with  regard  to  the  Provinciae  Praetoriae^  unless  the  Senate  saw 
fit  to  make  a  special  (extra  ordinem)  appointment,  or  the  Comilia  TrihtUa  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  Genei'ally  speaking,  the  Consular  Provinces 
were  those  in  which  there  was  war  or  the  apprehension  of  war,  either  external  or 
internal,  while  the  Praetorian  Provinces  wei'C  those  in  which  tranquillity  prevailed 
and  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  In  this  manner  a  Province  at  one  time 
Consular  might  become  Praetorian,  and  vice  versa ;  but  changes  of  this  kind 
seem  to  have  been  effected  frequently  without  reference  to  warlike  considerations.  ^ 

JDepavtnre  of  a  Proconsnl  or  Propraetor  for  Ua  Frorlnce* — ^When  the 
time  had  arrived  for  a  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  to  leave  Rome  for  his  Province, 
he  received  his  equipments  from  the  Senate,  who  decided  by  what  number  of 
Legati  he  was  to  be  assisted,  the  amount  of  troops  which  were  to  be  placed  under 
his  command,  the  allowance  for  outfit  (Vasarium)  to  be  paid  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  all  other  things  requisite,  in  voting  which  they  were  said  PriuitiK- 
dam  Ornare  s.  Instruere.  *  Having  then  received  Imperium  by  a  Lex  Curiata, 
and  his  vows  having  been  offered  up  in  the  Capitol,  (yotis  in  Capitolio 
nuncupatis,)  ^  he  took  his  -departure  in  great  state  from  some  point  beyond  the 
walls,  arrayed  in  the  robe  of  a  military  commander,  (paludatus,^  his  Lictors, 
twelve  or  six  as  the  case  might  be,  marching  before  him  with  Fasces  and 
Secures,  escorted  on  his  way  by  a  numerous  train  of  friends  and  clients,  and 
attended  by  his  personal  staff,  (Cohors  Praetoria,)  consisting  of  his  Quaestor^ 
his  Legati^  various  subordinate  officers,  (Praefecti,)  clerks  and  secretaries, 
(Scribae^)  servants  of  all  kinds,  (apparitores,)  public  slaves,  (puhUci  servi,) 
and  a  throng,  who,  under  the  general  appellations  of  Comites,  Amid,  Familiares, 
hoped  to  share  his  power  and  benefit  by  his  patronage.  ^  He  was  bound  to 
travel  direct  to  his  Province,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed  being  obliged  to  find  lodging,  forage,  means  of  transport,  and  to  satisfy 
various  other  demands,  which,  until  regulated  by  the  Lex  Iidia,  firequently 
afibrded  a  pretext  for  great  extortion  and  oppression. '  When  a  sea  voyage  was 
necessary,  ships  were  provided  by  the  state.  • 

Commeaccmcnc  and  JDoraiion  of  a  Provincial  Comnuuid. — ^The  com- 
mand of  a  governor  commenced  on  the  day  when  he  entered  his  Province,  or,  at 
all  events,  on  the  day  when  he  reached  one  of  the  chief  towns,  (Cic.  ad  Att.  V. 
1 5,)  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  was  understood  to  continue  for  one 
year  only.  It  was,  however,  very  frequently  prolonged  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate;  and  even  when  no  formal  Prorogatio  took  place,  a  governor  could 
remain  and  exercise  his  power  until  the  anival  of  his  successor.     We  gather 

1  Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  13.  16.  de  ProT.  Cons.  7.  16.    Flut.  Pomp.  61.    Dion.  Cass  XXXYIL  38. 

2  Cic.  Ad  Att.  III.  24.  de  leg.  agr.  II.  la  in  Pison.  35.  ad  Q.  F.  XL  3.    Suet.  Caes.  18. 

5  Liv.  XLII.  49.    Cic.  ad  fam.  I.  9. 

4  Uv.  XXXI.  14.  XLII.  49.  Cic.  in  Verr.  V.  13  ad  fam.  XV.  17.  ad  Att.  VII  2.  ad.  Q  F. 
L  1.  Caes.  B.  C.  I.  6. — Quo*  vera  uut  ex  domeittiris  eonvictionibut,  aid  ex  neeetsarif*  apparU 
tionibu*  tecum  esse  voluhti.  qui  quasi  ex  Cohoutk  Prabtoria  appeUari  tolentt  horutn  non  nto'in 
facta,  led  Hiatn  dicta  omnia  nobis  praestanda  sunt.  Cic.  ad  Q.  I\  I.  1.  }  4.  Cohort  Praetoria,  in 
a  more  limited  sense,  signified  the  military  body  guard  of  the  gOTernor.  do.  ad.  faai. 
XV  4. 

«  Cic.  ad  Att.  V.  10.  16. 

6  Cic.  in  Verr.  V.  1&  ad  Att  V.  13.  VI.  a 
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from  what  took  place  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  that  if  no  formal  vote  of  Prarogatio 
had  been  passed,  a  governor  might,  at  the  end  of  his  official  year,  commit  his 
Province  to  his  Quaestor  or  to  one  of  his  Legati  and  return  home.  But  this 
was  a  contingency  so  little  to  be  looked  for  that  it  would  appear  that  no  provision 
was  made  to  meet  it. 

Although  the  power  of  the  provincial  governor  ceased  at  once  on  the  arrival 
of  his  successor,  he  retained  his  Imperium  and  his  Lictors  until  he  entered  Rome 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  XI.  6.    Appian.  B.C.  I.  80.) 

Power  and  Dntlcs  of  a  Prorincial  doremor. — ^These  were  partly  military 
and  partly  civil. 

1.  In  virtue  of  his  Imperium  the  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  troops,  whether  Roman  or  auxiliary,  stationed  in  the  Province, 
and  could,  in  emergencies,  order  a  local  levy  (delectus  provincialis,')  These 
forces  he  could  employ  as  he  thought  fit,  either  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
invasion  from  without,  or  suppressing  rebellion  within ;  but  on  no  account,  as 
already  observed,  could  he  quit  the  limits  of  his  Province  without  express  orders 
from  the  Senate. 

2.  In  virtue  of  his  Imperium  and  Potestasy  he  had  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all 
causes,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  and  could  imprison,  scourge,  or  even  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death  upon  the  provincials ;  but  Roman  citizens,  although  resident 
abroad,  had,  in  ail  criminal  causes,  the  right  of  appeal  {provocatio)  to  Rome.  The 
law  or  laws  by  which  the  constitution  of  each  Province  was  established  usually 
settled  the  mode  in  which  justice  was  to  be  administered ;  ^  and  a  large  number 
of  suits  were  tried  before  local  and  domestic  tribunals,  although  there  seems  to 
have  been,  in  every  instance,  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  governor,  who  was  assisted  in 
his  decisions  by  a  board  of  assessors,  termed  his  Consilium,  For  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  administering  justice,  a  Province  was  usually  divided  into  districts, 
called  ConveniuSy  and  the  governor  made  the  circuit  of  these  at  least  once  in  the 
year,  holding  his  court  in  the  principal  town.  In  performing  this  duty  he  was 
said  Agere  Conventus,  ^ 

3.  Besides  the  above  duties,  the  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  regulated  all  matters 
connected  with  the  internal  government  and  interests  of  the  various  towns  and 
communities  contained  in  the  JProvince,  in  so  far  as  his  interference  was  demanded 
or  warranted  (Cic.  ad.  Q.  F.  I.  1.) 

Boaoon  beatowed  on  Provincial  OoTcmors. — ^When  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Province  entertained  feelings  of  attachment  and  gratitude  towards  their  ruler, 
or  deemed  it  expedient  to  feign  such  sentiments,  they  were  wont  to  erect  temples, 
statues  and  other  memorials  (monumenta)  in  the  fora  of  the  chief  towns,  they 
instituted  solemn  festivals  to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  his  virtues, '  they 
despatched  embassies  to  Rome  to  pronounce  his  panegyric  before  the  Senate;  and 
when  he  had  achieved  any  military  exploit,  they  subscribed  money,  termed 
aurum  coronarium.,  to  assist  in  defi:a3ring  the  expenses  of  a  triumph.    Such 

1  Cicero  (in  Verr.  IL  13.  15.  27.)  gives  many  details  with  regard  to  Sicily  which  are  very 
instructive. 

3  Conxfenhu  denotes  properly  an  assemblage  of  persons  who  have  met,  not  by  chance,  but 
for  a  fixed  purpose.    Hence,  specially — 

1.  Ah  assemblage  of  persons  in  the  Provinces  meeting  together  to  attend  a  court  of 
justice. 

2.  The  day  or  days  on  which  these  assemblages  took  place. 

3.  The  place  in  which  they  were  held. 

4.  The  district  of  which  the  inhabitants  assembled. 

Cottventtu  Is  used  also  to  denote  an  union  or  association  of  Roman  citizens  dwelling  1q  a 
Province.    See  Rein  s.v.  in  the  Encyolopaedie  der  Alther  thumswissenschaft. 
i  Such  were  the  Marcellia  in  Sicily,  the  Mucia  and  LucuUia  in  Asia. 
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demonstrations  may,  in  some  rare  instance,  bave  been  called  forth  bj  a  gentle 
and  paternal  exercise  of  power ;  but  in  later  times  at  least,  when  they  were  most 
common,  they  were  in  general  to  be  regarded  as  expressions  of  terror  and  servile 
flattery.  They  were  frequently  demanded  and  enforced  as  a  matter  of  right  by 
the  most  nnworthy,  and  large  sums  were  extorted  by  the  corrupt  and  unscmpnlons 
as  contributions  towards  honorary  testimonials.  ^ 

li«ad«d  Piwpertf  In  tli«  ProTlnces. — In  a  newly  subjugated  Province  the 
whole  of  the  landed  property  fell  under  one  of  two  heads,  it  was  either,  1.  Ager 
PrivaiuSf  belonging  to  private  individuals,  or,  2.  Ager  PtibUcus,  belonguig  to 
the  governing  body,  or  to  different  communities  and  corporations,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  applied  to  public  purposes.  The  whole  of  the  soil,  whether  Ager 
PrivcUus  or  Ager  Publicus,  was  regarded,  theoretically,  as  belonging,  by  right 
of  conquest,  to  the  victors,  and  entirely  at  their  disposal.  In  practice,  however, 
the  lands  of  private  proprietors  in  the  Provinces  were  seldom  confiscated  by  the 
Bomans ;  but  the  owners  were  allowed  to  retain  possession  and  full  right  of 
property  on  payment  of  a  moderate  land  tax.  The  Ager  Publicus,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  usually  regarded  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  was  disposed  of  in 
various  ways — I.  A  portion  was  frequently  sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the 
Aerarium — 2.  A  portion  was  fiirmed  out  to  tenants  who  possessed  no  right  of 
property  in  the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  but  paid  a  fixed  rent — 3.  A  portion 
was  frequently  left  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  or  community  by  whom  it 
had  been  formerly  held,  but  became  subject  to  certain  payments  to  Rome. 

Taxation  aad  Biird«B*  ta  tli«  Pvwrlacea. — ^In  like  manner  as  the  Ager 
Publicus  in  the  Provinces  was  in  most  cases  seized  by  the  Romans,  so  they 
appropriated  the  revenues  which  had  been  raised  from  other  sources  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  when  independent.  Such  were  the  duties  levied  on  exports  and 
imports,  the  profits  realised  from  salt  works,  mines,  and  many  other  objects 
which  would  vary  in  different  localities. 

In  addition  to  the  land-tax  paid  by  the  provincials,  they  were  often  subjected 
to  a  property-tax,  (2Vi&tt/um,)  which  was  levied  from  each  individual  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  his  means.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  necessary 
data,  a  provincial  Census  became  necessary.  To  this  we  find  many  allusions  in 
the  classical  writers,  ^  and  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke, 
which  informs  us  that  Joseph  undertook  the  journey  firom  Nazareth,  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Nativity,  in  order  that  he  might  be  registered  at 
Bethlehem. 

But  not  only  were  the  provincials  required  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  in  the  form  of 
land-tax,  property-tax,  and  other  well  defined  imposts,  but  they  were  liable  to 
various  demands  of  an  arbitraiy  character,  which  varied  for  different  times  and 
different  places.  Thus  they  might  be  required  to  provide  winter  quarters  for 
troops,  to  equip  and  maintain  fleets  for  war  or  transport,  to  afford  supplies  for 
the  table  of  the  governor  and  his  retinue,  (frumentum  in  ceUam^)  and  to  submit 
to  many  other  burdens  which  were  peculiarly  galling,  since  they  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  regulated  by  the  discretion  of  their  rulers,  and  therefore  could  be,  and 
often  were  employed  by  them  as  engines  of  intimidation,  oppression,  and 
extortion.  ^ 

1  Cio.  in  Verr.  IL  21.  67.  63.  IV.  10.  67.  pro  Flacc.  15.  23.  25.  26.  40.  in  Fison.  S7.  ad  a  F.  I. 
I.  §  9.  ad  fam.  UI.  7. 9.    Pint  a  Flaminin.  16. 

8  &g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  IL  49.  53.  seqq.    Liv.  Epit  CJLXXIV.  CXXXVIL    Plin.  Epp.  X.  83. 
JI2.  Won  Cast.  LIIL  22.  f k-  -^  «* 

S  Cio.  pro  leg.  Maa  14.  Div.  in  Q.  C.  10.  in  Verr.  I.  34  38.  11. 6a  III.  5.  81.  86.  87.  V.  17  23. 
31.  38.  62.  pro  Flacc.  12.  14.    Fhilipp.  XL  12. 
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PrtfttegMi  c^i^yed  by  Pavtlcvlar  C^mmaiiltles  i«  the 

Mthongh  a  Province  as  a  whole  was  sabject  to  the  control  of  the  law  or  laws  by 
which  it  was  constituted,  and  to  the  sway  of  the  governor  by  whom  these  laws 
were  administered,  yet  almost  every  Province  contained  within  its  limits  com- 
munities, which  enjoyed  special  privileges.  These  communities,  for  the  most 
part,  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  classes : — 

1.  Municipia. — On  Municipia  in  general  see  p.  90.  With  regard  to  the 
provincial  Municipia  we  can  say  little.  In  all  probability,  no  two  of  these  towns 
had  exactly  the  same  constitution;  but  their  com^pou  characteristic  was  the 
right  of  internal  self-government. 

2.  Cohniae. — ^These,  as  in  Italy,  might  be  either  Coloniae  Civium  Roman- 
orum  or  Cohniae  Laiinae,  or,  in  the  frontier  provinces  especially,  Coloniae 
MilUares.    See  p.  88^90. 

3.  Civitates  Liberae, — These  were  cities  or  communities  which,  by  a  special 
law,  were,  in  return  for  some  benefit  conferred  upon  Rome,  or  from  motives  of 
policy,  permitted  to  administer  their  own  affairs  without  any  interference  upon 
the  part  of  the  provincial  governor ;  and  although  subjects  of  Rome  were  no 
more  under  his  Imperium  than  if  they  had  actually  been  living  in  Rome.  Thus, 
Byzantium  and  Cyzicus  both  received  Libertas,  as  a  reward  for  their  good 
service  in  the  war  against  Mithridates ;  but  Cyzicus  forfeited  this  privilege  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  consequence  of  alleged  misconduct  (Cic.  de  Frov.  Cons. 
3.  4.    Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  86.) 

4.  Civitates  Immunes, — ^These  were  cities  or  communities  which  were  exempted 
from  the  taxes  and  other  imposts  for  which  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the 
Provinces  were  liable.  Immunitas  was  by  no  means  necessarily  a  consequence 
of  LibertaSf  for  a  state  might  be  a  Civitas  Libera  and  yet  heavily  taxed.  Thus, 
Byzantium,  which  enjoyed  Libertas,  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  public  burdens 
imposed  upon  it  that  Claudius  saw  fit,  upon  petition,  to  grant  it  an  exemption 
from  tribute  for  five  years  (Tacit.  Ann.  XII.  62.  63.)  In  like  manner,  a 
Civitas  might  be  Immunis  without  being  Libera, 

5.  Civitates  Foederatae. — ^All  cities  and  communities  were  comprehended 
under  this  title  whose  position  with  regard  to  Rome  was  defined  by  a  treaty 
separate  and  distinct  from  those  laws  which  provided  for  the  general  regulation 
of  the  province.  The  fact  that  a  Civitas  was  Foederata  did  not  necessarily 
imply  the  enjoyment  of  high  privileges.  It  might  be  Libera  or  Immunis^  or 
both,  in  virtue  of  its  Foedus;  but  it  did  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it 
was  either.  Civitates  Liberae,  Civitates  Immunes,  and  Municipia  were  some- 
times all  included  in  the  general  designation  of  Civitates  Foederatae;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  right  implied  by  Libertas  and  Immunitas  were  perfectly 
simple  in  themselves,  and  were  the  result  of  a  free  gift,  which  might  be  cancelle«l 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  giver,  while  the  condition  of  the  Civitates  Foederatae  was 
secured  by  a  formal  treaty,  and  the  relations  established  were  frequently  of  a 
complicated  nature. 

Namber  of  Provinces  nnder  the  Repabllc. — 1.  The  earliest  Province  was 
that  portion  of  SiciHa  which  had  belonged  to  Carthage,  and  which  was  ceded 
to  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  B.C.  241 ;  but  after  the  capture  of 
Syracuse  in  B.C.  212,  and  of  Agrigentum  in  B.C.  210,  it  embraced  the  whole 
island.  2.  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  subdued  in  B.C.  238.  8.  Hispania  Citerior; 
and  4.  Hispania  Ulterior.  The  exact  period  when  these  were  constituted 
Proyinces  is  unceitain ;  but  it  was  probably  in  B.C.  206,  when  the  Carthaginians 
were  finally  subdued.  livy,  when  treating  of  the  events  of  that  year  says — Itaqujn 
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ergo  prima  Romanis  inita  Provinciarum  qtiae  quidem  Coyitinentis  nnt^  pos- 
trema  omnium^  nostra  demum  aetate^  ductu  auspicioque  Augiisti  Caesaris 
perdomita  eat,  5.  Macedonia^  although  fully  subjugated  as  early  as  B.C.  168, 
was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Province  until  B.C.  146.  6.  lUijrumm^  called 
also  Dalmatian  about  the  same  time  as  Macedonia.  7.  Africa,  afler  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  by  Sdpio  in  B.C.  146.  8.  Asia^  in  B.C.  129.  9.  Gallia 
Transalpina,  compreliending  originally  (B.C.  121)  the  country  of  the  Allobrogen 
only  and  the  south-east  corner  of  Gaul.  In  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
divisions  of  that  country,  this  was  sometimes  termed  Gallia  Narhmenm  or, 
emphatically  Provincia,  Cassar  conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul  and  divided  it 
into  three  Provinces.  10.  GaUia  Cisalpina  was  subdued  as  early  as  B.C.  190; 
but  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  period  when  it  became  a  Province.  It  ceased  to  be 
a  Province  in  B.C.  43,  when  it  was  included  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  11- 
Achaia,  although  fully  under  the  sway  of  the  Komans  after  the  capture  of 
Corinth,  B.C.  146,  did  not  become  a  Province  for  some  years  subsequent  to  that 
date.  12.  CiUda  was  certainly  a  Province  as  early  as  B.C.  80.  13.  Bitkynio^ 
in  B.C.  74.  14.  Syria,  in  B.C.  64,  after  the  conquests  of  Pompeius.  15.  CVeia 
and  Cyrenaica,  in  B.C.  63. 

Of  these  fifteen  provinces,  seven  were  in  the  year  B.C.  51,  Provinciae 
Consularesy  viz.  the  two  Gauls  and  lUyricnm,  the  two  Spains,  Cilicia  and 
Bithynia,  which  now  included  Pontus.  The  remainder  were  Provinciae  Prat- 
toriae, 

Tmwu  wtth  regard  to  the  ProTlnccs. — In  addition  to  the  laws  which 
defined  the  constitution  of  each  Province  separately,  general  statutes  were  passed 
from  time  to  time,  which  applied  to  all  alike.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were — 

Lex  Sempronia  de  Provinciis  Consularibus,  passed  by  C.  Gracchus  in  B.  C. 
123,  which  enacted  that,  in  each  year,  before  the  election  Of  Consuls  took  place, 
the  Senate  should  determine  what  two  Provinces  were  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Consuls  about  to  be  chosen,  and  that  the  Consuls  after  their  election  should,  by 
mutual  agreement,  or  by  lot,  decide  which  of  these  two  Provinces  was  to  be 
assigned  to  each.  Thus,  we  read  in  Sallust  (Jug.  27) — Lege  Sempronia 
Provinciae  futuris  Consulibus  Numidia  atque  Italia  decretae.  The  object  of 
this  law  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intrigues  and  corrupt  practices  by  which  Conduli» 
elect  were  in  the  habit  of  endeavouring  to  influence  the  Senate  to  grant  them 
those  Provinces  which  were  likely  to  be  most  agreeable  or  most  profitable,  without 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  public  service.  ^ 

Lex  Cornelia  de  Provinciis  ordinandis,  passed  by  Sulla.  The  proviuons  of 
this  law  known  to  us  were — 

1.  It  limited  the  amount  to  be  expended  by  provincial  communities  in  sending 
embassies  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  praising  their  governors. 

2.  It  declared  that  those  to  whom  Provinces  hid  been  assigned  in  terms  of 
the  Lex  Sempronia  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  Imperium  until  they  had 
entered  the  city.  Thus  we  find  Cicero  retaining  his  Imperium  for  many  months 
after  he  had  quitted  his  Province  and  returned  to  Italy,  in  the  hope  of  being  at 
length  permitted  to  celebrate  a  triumph. 

3.  It  ordered  a  provincial  governor  to  quit  the  Province  (decedere)  within 
thirty  days  after  the  arrival  of  his  successor. ' 

1  Clc  de  ProT.  Cons.  2.  3.  pro  Balb.  27.  ad  Fam.  L  7.    Orat  pro  dom.  A 
«  Cic  ad  fam.  L  9.  III.  &  8.  10. 
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Lex  luUa  de  Provinciis^  passed  hy  Julius  Osesar.  In  tliis,  or  in  the  Lex 
lulia  de  Repeiundis^  it  was  enacted — 

1.  That  a  provincial  governor^  on  quitting  his  Province,  must  make  up  three 
copies  of  his  accounts,  and  deposit  two  copies  in  the  Province,  (rationes  confectas 
coUatasque  deponere^)  one  in  each  of  the  two  chief  towns,  the  third  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Aerarium  at  Rome  (rationes  ad  Aerarium  referre,)  Thus, 
Cicero  tells  us  that,  in  obedience  to  this  law,  he  left  copies  of  his  accounts  at 
Laodioea  and  Apamea — lex  ivhehat^  ut  apud  duos  dvitates,  Laodicensem  et 
Apameensem^  quae  nobis  maximae  videhantur^  quoniam  iia  necesse  eraty 
rationes  confectas  coUatasque  depotieremus, 

2.  That,  in  the  Praetorian  Provinces,  the  governor  should  not  remain  beyond 
the  space  of  one  year,  and  in  the  Consular  Provinces  not  beyond  two  years. 

3.  That  no  governor  should  be  permitted  to  receive  Aurum  Cororiarium 
from  his  Province,  until  after  a  triumph  had  been  actually  voted  him  by  the 
Senate. 

4.  That  it  should  not  be  lawftil  for  a  Proconsular  governor  to  administer  justice 
in  a  Civitas  Lihtra. 

By  this,  or  some  other  Lex  lulia^  the  amount  of  accommodation  and  supplies 
to  be  afforded  to  Roman  governors  when  journeying  to  theur  Provinces,  by  the 
towns  and  states  through  which  they  passed,  was  strictly  specified.  ^ 

In  B.C.  52  the  Senate,  in  order  to  repress  the  corrupt  practices  which,  not- 
withstanding the  operation  of  the  Lex  Sempronia,,  still  prev^ed  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  Provinces,  passed  a  resolution,  that  no  Consul  or  Praetor 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  government  of  a  Province  until  five  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  period  when  he  had  held  office  in  the  city ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  service  in  the  meantime,  all  persons  who 
had  held  the  office  of  Consul  or  Praetor  previous  to  the  year  B.C.  56,  and  had 
not  yet  acted  as  provincial  governors,  should  be  required  to  supply  the  vacandes. 
In  this  manner  Cicero,  much  against  his  wishes,  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome 
in  B.C.  51,  in  order  to  act  as  Proconsul  of  Cilicia. ' 

The  Prorineca  under  the  Bmpire. — Arrangements  entirely  new  were 
introduced  by  Augustus.  The  whole  of  the  Provinces  were  now  divided  into 
two  classes — 

1.  Provinciae  Imperatoriae,  which  were  under  the  direct  and  sole  control  of 
the  Emperor. 

2.  Provinciae  Senatoriae,  which  were  administered  by  the  Senate. 

The  Provinciae  Imperatoriae  comprehended  all  the  frontier  Provinces  which 
required  the  constant  presence  of  large  bodies  of  troops.  These  armies,  and  the 
Provinces  in  which  they  were  quartered,  were  commanded  by  military  officers, 
styled  Legati  Caesaris  or  Legati  Augusti,  who  were  named  by  the  Emperor,  he 
himself  being  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  state.  The  revenues 
of  these  Provinces  were  received  by  imperial  agents,  termed  Procuratores 
Caesaris^  and  the  proceeds  were  paid  into  the  private  exchequer  (Fiscus)  of 
the  Prince.  Some  of  the  smaller  imperial  Provinces,  or  portions  of  the  larger 
Provinces,  such  as  Judaea,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  Legatus  was  not  held  to 
be  necessary,  were  ruled  by  a  Procurator  alone. 

The  Provinciae  Senatoriae  were  those  which,  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  long 
established  peace,  and  removed  to  a  distance  from  foreign  foes,  did  not  require 

1  Cic  de  Piw  Con\  4.  In  Pisan.  Id  25.  27.  ad  Jam.  II.  17.  V.  20.  ad  Att  V.  la  la  21.  VL 
7.  Philipp.  1.  H.  III.  l^  V.  &  VIIL  a 
s  Dion  Caas.  XL.  ao.  Ad.  66. 
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any  troops,  except  such  as  were  employed  for  purposes  of  show  or  of  police. 
These,  as  formerly,  were  governed  by  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  Consul 
or  of  Praetor;  but  all  such  governors  were  now,  without  distinction,  styled 
ProconsuUs.  ^  They  were  attended  by  Quaestors,  who  received  the  revenues 
and  paid  them  into  the  public  Aerarium,  which  wad  managed  by  the  Senate. 
With  the  exception  of  military  duties,  the  functions  of  the  provincial  Proconsuls 
under  the  empire  were  much  the  same  as  under  the  republic,  they  had  the  same 
external  marks  of  honour,  were  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  personal 
followers,  and  received  equipments  and  allowances  from  the  Senate.  Their 
appointment  was  for  one  year,  and  was  nominally  regulated  by  the  Senate;  but 
if  the  Emperor  thought  fit  to  interfere,  his  wishes  were  never  disputed.' 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  imperial  Legati^  and  the  Senatorial  Proconsuks, 
the  Emperor  and  the  Senate  conjointly  sometimes  granted,  for  a  time,  supreme 
power  over  a  number  of  provinces  to  one  individual.  Thus,  under  Tiberius,  the 
whole  of  the  East  was  committed  to  Germanicus,  and  under  Nero  to  Corbulo. 
With  regard  to  the  former  Tacitus  thus  expresses  himself — Turn  decreto  Patrum 
permissae  Germanico  Provinciae  quae  mart  dividuntur,  maiusque  imperiumy 
quoguo  adisset,  quam  iis  qui  sorte  aut  missu  Prindpis  obtinerent  ^ — where  the 
word  sorte  indicates  the  R-oconsuls. 

All  provincial  governors  under  the  empire  are  frequently  included  under  the 
general  title  Praesides  Provinciarum  ;  but  Praeses  is  more  frequently  employed 
with  reference  to  the  imperial  governors,  and  eventually  denoted  an  inferior  class 
of  officers.  Many  other  terms,  such  as  lurtdtci^  Rectores^  Correctores  were 
introduced  at  different  times ;  but  upon  these  we  cannot  enter  here. 

Changes  occasionally  took  place  in  the  distribution  of  the  Provinces ;  but, 
according  to  the  original  division,  the  Senatoriae  were  twelve  in  number — 

1.  Africa. — 2.  Asia. — 3.  Hispania  Baetica.—4.  Gallia  Narhonensis. — 
5.  Sicilia. — 6.  Sardinia. — 7.  lUyricum  and  Dahnatia, — 8.  Macedonia, — 
9.  Achaia. — 10.  Greta  et  Cyrenaica. — 11.  Cyprus. — 12.  Bithynia  etPontus. 

The  Imperatoriae  were  also  twelve-* 

1.  Hispania  Lusitanica. — 2.  Hispania  Tarraconensis. — 3.  GalUa  Lug- 
dunensis.^—4.  Gallia  Belgica. — 5.  Noricum. — 6.  Pannonia. — 7.  Vindelicia 
etBhdetia. — 8.  Moesia. — 9.  Alpes  Maritimae. — 10.  Cilicia. — 11.  Galatia. 
— 12.  Syria, 

lUyricum  and  Dahnatia  were  soon  transferred  to  the  Emperor.  Tiberius 
took  Achaia  and  Macedonia  from  the  Senate;  but  they  were  restored  by 
Claudius.  ^ 

The  following  Provinces  were  subsequently  added  to  the  Imperatoriae'. — 
Germania  Superior  et  Inferior^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine — Cappadocia 
— Mauritania — Lyda — Cottiae  Alpes — Britannia — Commagene — Thracia 
— Dacia — Armenia — Arabia — Mesopotamia, 

Italia  was  reckoned  as  a  province  from  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The  position 
of  J^gyptus  was  altogether  peculiar.  From  the  period  of  its  final  subjugation 
it  was  regarded  as  a  private  estate  of  the  Emperors,  rather  than  as  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Koman  people.  It  was  placed  under  the  sway  of  a  Praefectus, 
called  frequently  Praefectus  AugustaHs,  who  was  nominated  by  the  Emperor, 

1  Dion  Cass.  LII.  '23.  LIIL  IS.    Suet.  Octav.  47.    Tacit.  Ann.  XVL  18. 

2  Dion  Cass.  LIU.  la    Suet.  Octav.  47.    Tacit  Ann.  Ill  S2.  35. 

S  Tacit  Ann.  IL  43.  XV.  25.  Velleius  II.  93.  So  Augustus  had  upon  two  occasions, 
B.C.  83.  and  BO.  16,  inyested  Agrippa  with  supreme  commaod  oTsr  all  the  Eastern 
Provinces. 

4  Tacit  Ann.  L  7&    Suet  Cland.  2&    Dion  Cass.  LIIL  12.  LX.  24. 
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and  choBen  from  the  Equestrian  order.  No  Senator  or  Eqnes  of  the  higher  cUuu 
was  permitted  to  enter  Egypt  without  receiving  express  permission  from  the 
Prince ;  and  Hberins  sharply  rebuked  Germanicus  for  having  ventured  to  visit 
Alexandria  without  leave.  The  cause  of  these  jealous  regulations  is  briefly 
explained  by  Tacitus — Atigustus  inter  alia  dominathnis  arcana^  vetitis  nisi 
pemdssu  ingredi  Senatonbus  aut  Equittbus  Romams  lUustribtis,  seposuit 
JSgyptum,  nefame  urgeret  ItaUam  quisquis  earn  Provinciam  claustraque  terrae 
ac  maris,  quamvis  levi  praesidio  adversum  ingentes  exercitus,  insedisset — ^and 
in  another  passage — JEgyptum  copiasque,  quibus  coerceretur,  iam  inde  a  Divo 
Augusta,  Equites  Romani  obtinent  loco  regum :  ita  visum  expedire,  Provinciam 
aditu  difficHem,  annonae  fecundam,  superstiUone  et  lascivia  discordem  ei 
mcbilem,  insciam  legum,  ignaram  magistratuum^  domi  retinere,  * 

DUfervnt  «npllc«ti«na  •f  the  tmnm  Pv«c«iis«l  MB4«r  Um  B«pMkll««— 
It  may  prevent  confusion  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  term  Proconsul  is  uniformly 
employed  to  denote  an  individoal  who,  although  not  actually  holdmg  the  office 
of  Consul,  exercised  in  some  particular  locality  all  the  powers  of  a  Consul.  We 
miy  distinguish  four  varieties  of  Proconsuls. 

1.  Occasionally  a  distinguished  leader  who  was  Privatus,  i.e.  out  of  office, 
but  who,  at  some  former  period,  had  held  the  office  of  Consul,  was  specially 
appointed  to  perform  some  particular  duty,  and  was /or  that  purpose  armed  with 
the  same  powers  which  he  would  have  wielded  had  he  been  actually  Consul. 
Thus,  T.  Quinctius,  who  was  Consul  in  B.C.  465,  was  hastily  despatched  from 
Kome  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  to  relieve  Sp.  Furius,  who  was  besieged 
in  his  camp  by  the  Aequi,  and,  in  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object,  was  armed  with  the  powers  of  a  Consul — Optimum  visum  est  Pro 
Consuls  T,  Quiwtium  subsidia  castris  cum  sociali  exercitu  mitti — (liv.  III. 
4,)  and  when  the  object  was  accomplished  the  power  ceased.  So  also  Pompeius, 
in  B.C.  67,  three  years  after  his  consulship,  was  invested  by  the  Lex  Gdbinia 
with  the  title  of  Proconsul,  and  with  very  ample  powers,  in  order  that  he  might 
prosecute  the  war  against  the  pirates  (Ydleius  II.  31.) 

2.  It  happened,  in  some  very  rare  instances,  that  a  private  individual,  who 
had  never  held  the  office  of  Consul,  was  sent  forth  upon  a  mission  as  a  Proconsul. 
This  came  to  pass  in  the  case  of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  who,  in  B.C.  211, 
was  sent  into  Spain  as  Proconsul  at  the  age  of  twenty-four ;  and  again  in  the 
cajse  of  Pompeios,  who,  in  B.C.  76,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  before  he  had  held 
any  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  was  appomted  Proconsul  to  conduct  the  war 
agidnst  Sertorius.     See  above,  p.  182. 

8.  When  a  Consul,  at  the  close  of  his  year  of  office,  had  his  Imperium  pro- 
longed, in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  carry  out  some  undertaking,  (see 
above,  p.  182,)  he  continued  to  command  with  the  title  Proconsul.  The  first 
example  upon  record  is  that  of  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  B.C.  826,  (Liv.  VIII.  23— 
26,)  and  the  procedure  subsequently  became  common. 

4.  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic  the  Consuls  usually  remained  in  the  city 
during  their  year  of  office,  and  after  this  had  expired  proceeded,  as  Proconsuls, 
to  assume  the  government  of  a  province. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Proconsuls  who  belong  to  the  three  first  heads  were 
officers  who  received  extraordinary  appointments  in  consequence  of  a  special 
decree  of  the  Senate,  or  of  a  Rogation  submitted  to  the  people,  while  tlie 

1  Tadt  Ann.  II.  59.  XII.  60.  Hist.  I.  11.    Comp.  Liy.  Epit  CXXXIIL    Velleius.  IL  aa 
Dion  Cass.  LL  17.  LIII.  12. 
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PltHSonsuls  irho  belong  to  the  fourth  clsMs  were,  for  a  considerable  period, 
appointed  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  routine.  ^ 

A  controversy  has  been  maintained  by  grammarians,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
whether  it  is  more  correct  to  employ  the  form  Pro  Consule  in  two  distinct  words, 
or  Proconsul  declined  as  an  ordinary  noun,  or  whether  each  is  in  itself  correct, 
but  the  signification  different.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  without  entering 
into  detaih,  that  if  we  consult  inscriptions  and  the  oldest  MSS.  we  shall  find 
both  forms  used  indifferently  by  the  best  authors  to  convey  the  same  idea,  it 
being  observed  that  Pro  ConsiUe  can  be  employed  only  when  the  sentence  is 
thrown  into  a  particular  shape. 

Intcrcliaiige  of  the  tcrats  Conaal*  Praetor,  ProcoBral*  Propmetor*— 
A  Proconsul  is  sometimes  styled  Consul^  as  in  Liv.  XXYI.  33.  XXYIII.  39 ; 
but  this  may  be  merely  an  oversight  or  an  inaccurate  expression. 
'  A  Proconsul  is  sometimes  styled  Praetor,  as  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  Y.  21.  ad.  Fam. 
II.  17.  XIII.  15.  In  this  case  Praetor  is  probably  employed  in  its  general  and 
ancient  signification  of  General  or  Commander  (see  above,  p.  133.) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  provincial  governor  is  sometimes  styled  Proconsul, 
although  he  had  never  held  any  office  higher  than  the  Praetorship.  Thus,  C. 
Sempronius  Tuditanus  who  was  elected  Praetor  for  B.C.  197,  (Liv.  XXXII.  27,) 
IS  soon  afterwards  spoken  of  (XXXIII.  25)  as  C.  Sempronium  Tuditanum  Pro- 
considem  in  Citeriore  Hispania ;  and  in  like  manner,  M.  Fulvius,  who  was 
elected  Praetor  for  B.C.  193,  and  received  Hispania  Ulterior  as  his  province  by 
lot,  (Liv.  XXXIV.  54.  55,)  is  called,  the  following  year,  M,  Fulvius  Proconsul 
(Liv.  XXXY.  22.)  ^  This  apparent  inconsistency  is  generally,  if  not  always,  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate,  when  the  condition  of  a  Praetorian 
Province  was  such  as  to  demand  the  influence  and  might  of  the  highest  power, 
were  wont  to  invest  the  Praetor,  who  was  about  to  take  the  command,  with 
Proconsulare  Imperium,  thus  entitling  him,  during  the  period  of  his  government, 
to  bear  all  the  insignia  and  exercise  all  the  authority  of  a  Consul.  Hence,  Q. 
Cicero  (the  brother  of  the  orator)  who,  after  having  been  Praetor,  acted  as 
governor  of  Asia,  is  styled  indifferently  Propraetor  and  Proconsul,  the  former 
denoting  the  office  which  he  had  actually  held  in  Rome,  the  latter  the  dignity 
which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  power  which  he  possessed,  in  his  province. ' 

INFERIOR  MAGISTRATES  UNDER  THE  REPUBLIC. 

In  addition  to  the  great  functionaries,  whose  duties  we  have  described  above, 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  officials  who  performed  tasks  of  an  impor- 
tant, but  less  dignified  character.  These  were  comprehended  under  the  general 
designation  of  Minores  Magistratus ;^  but  we  must  carefully  distinguish  this 
use  of  these  words  from  the  more  extended  application  of  the  same  phrase,  as 

1  It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  a  Proconsul  assumed  the  insignia 
of  his  office  as  soon  as  he  quitted  the  city  ;  but  he  could  exercise  no  power,  civil  or  military, 
except  within  the  limits  or  his  Province.  He  retained,  however,  both  his  Jmptnium  and  the 
outward  symbols  of  his  dignity  until  he  re-entered  the  city.  These  rules  applied  to  the 
Proconsuls  of  the  empire  as  well  as  of  the  republic.  The  statements  of  Ulpian  are  distinct 
and  precise — Proeonml  tU/ique  quidem  jnvconsidaria  insignia  kabet  statim  atgue  urbem  egrenmn 
est :  Potestatem  autem  non  exercet,  nisi  in  ea  Provincia  sola  gtute  ei  decreta  est — and  again — 
Proeonstd  portam  Ronuse  inftfessus  depnnii  Jmperium — Ulpian.  Digest.  L  xvL  1. 16.  comp.  Cio. 
ad  Att.  VIL  1.  7.    Liv.  XLV.  36.    Tacit  Ann.  IIL  19 

S  For  other  examples  see  Clc.  in  Vatia  5.  (C.  Cosconius,)  pro  Ligar.  1.  (C.  Gonaidins,) 
od  fnm.  XIL  11.  12.  XIII  78.  79.  (Cassius  and  AUienus.) 

8  Cic.  ad  Q.  F.  L  1.  de  Divin.  L  28.  Suet.  Octav.  3.  comp.  Velleius  II.  4^.  69.  Cic.  PhiUpp. 
XI.  12. 

4  Cio.  de  Icgg.  IIL  3.    Liv.  XXXIL  2&  XXXYL  3.  XXXIX.  16L    Suet.  Caes.  41. 
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explained  above,  p.  184.    Of  the  Minores  Magistraius,  in  the  restricted  Bense, 
the  most  conspicaoos  were — 

I.  TrinniTiri  Capital**,  instituted,  aocording  to  lAvj^  about  B.C.  289. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  police  commissioners,  subordinate  to  the  Aediles. 
Among  the  tasks  specially  imposed  upon  them  were,  the  charge  of  the  gaols, 
and  the  execution  of  those  criminals  who  were  put  to  death  in  prison.  They 
exercised  jurisdiction,  sometimes  of  a  summary  character,  over  slaves  and  pere- 
grini ;  their  tribunal  being  placed  beside  the  Colnmna  Maenia  in  the  Forum 
(see  above,  p.  17.)  They  appear  to  have  presided  at  preliminary  investigations 
In  cases  of  murder  and  other  heinous  offences  against  the  person ;  they  committed 
to  prison  those  accused,  and  occafiionally  acted  as  public  impeachers.  They 
existed  under  the  earlier  emperors ;  and  we  hear  of  them  in  inscriptions  as  late 
as  the  third  century.  ^ 

II.  Triamrirl  Noetnmi  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  distinct  from 
the  Triumyibi  Cafitales,  and  to  have  been  specially  charged  with  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  city  by  night,  patrolling  the  streets,  arresting  those  whom  they 
found  prowling  about  under  suspicious  circumstances,  enfordng  precautions 
against  fire,  and  taking  prompt  measures  for  quenching  conflagrations  which 
might  arise.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  magistracy  is  distinctly  mentioned 
by  Livy  at  a  period  prior  to  that  which  he  fixes  for  the  institution  of  the 
Triumviri  Capitales ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  historian,  when  giving 
an  account  of  the  panic  which  arose  in  consequence  of  the  disclosures  regarding 
the  Bacchanalia,  details  certain  duties  imposed  upon  the  Triumviri  Capitales, 
which  must  have  devolved  upon  the  Triumviri  Noctumi  had  they  been  separate 
officers — Triumviris  Capitalibus  mandatum  esty  ut  mgilias  disponerent  per 
urhem,  servarentque  ne  qui  noctumi  coetus  fierent :  utque  ah  incendOs  caveretur; 
adiutoresque  Triumviris  Quinqueviri  uti  cis  Tiberim  suae  quisque  regionis 
aedificiis  praeessent.  Moreover,  Triumviri  Noctumi  are  not  included  in  the  list 
of  Minores  Magistratus,  as  they  existed  before  Augustus,  given  by  Dion  Cassius, 
although  he  distinctly  describeis  the  Triumviri  Capitales — o7  rt  rptis  ot  reig 
rov  BuvttTou  ^i»ete  vpoarerciyf/cevot.  In  very  many  cases  where  allusions  are 
made  to  the  subordinate  police  magistrates,  they  are  spoken  of  simply  as 
Triumviri  or  Treviriy  without  the  addition  of  any  epithet.  * 

III.  4|iiatii«rTirt  Tils  In  Urbe  Porgandis. 

IV.  DaamTiri  Tils  extra  lJrb«m  Pargandto. 

These  must  have  acted  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  Aediles  (see  above,  p. 
157.)  The  former,  as  the  name  implies,  being  charged  with  cleansing  the  streets 
within  the  city,  the  latter  those  in  the  suburbs.  ^ 

y.  Vccemvlrl  Stlltlbas  Indicandls. — ^Pomponius  asserts  that  this  court 
was  established  after  the  institution  of  the  office  of  Praetor  Peregrinus,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Triumviri  Capitales,  Many  antiquarians,  however, 
believe  that  the  board  existed  firom  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  it  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia  passed  immediately  after  the  abdication  of  the 
Decemviri  Legibus  Scribendis,  in  B.C.  449 — Ut  qui  Tribunis  Plehis  AedUibus 

1  Liv.  Epit.  XI.  XXV.  1.  XXXIL  86.  XXXIX.  U.  17.  Cic.  de  legg.  IIL  3.  in  Q.  C.  DIvin. 
16.  and  note  of  Paend.  Aacon.  pro  Clnent.  13.  Ascon.  argument,  in  Alllon.  Yarro.  L.L.  V. 
S  81.  IX.  $  8&  Fest.  8.y.  Sacramenium,  p.  344.  Sallust  Cat  55.  Tacit  Ann.  V.  9.  Agric.  2. 
Senec.  Contror.  IIL  16.  Val.  Max.  V.  iv.  7.  VL  i.  10.  VIIL  It.  2.  Spartian.  Hadrian.  4.  lb. 
Sa  Aul.  GelL  III.  a  Pompon.  Digest.  L  iL  2.  S  90.  Plant  AuL  IIL  iL  2.  Asin.  L  IL  5. 
Uor.  Epod.  IV.  II. 

3  Liy.  IX.  46.  Epit  XL  XXXIX.  14.  oomp.  17.  FUnt  Amphit  L  L  3.  Val.  Blax.  VnLL 
b  «.    Paul.  Digest.  L  xv.  1.    Dion.  Cmss.  LIY.  36. 

3  TabnL  HeraoL    Pompon.  Digest.  L  U.  8.  fi  30.   Dion.  Cass.  LTV  26. 
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ludicibus  Decemviris  nocuisset  eius  caput  I<m  sacrum  esset :  familia  ad  aedem 
Cereris  Liberi  Liberaeque  venum  tret — in  which  case  thej  must  have  been 
Plebeian  magistrates.  Thej  are  noticed  by  Cicero,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  define  the  nature  or  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  words  of  Pomponius 
yield  no  satisfactory  information — Deinde  quum  esset  necestarius  magistratus 
qui  Hastae  praeesset  Decemviri  in  litibus  iudicandis  mnt  constituti.  By 
Augustus  they  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Centumviri,  who  will  be  mentioned 
more  particularly  when  we  treat  of  the  administration  of  justice ;  but  they  still 
existed  as  a  separate  and  independent  body  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  ^ 

YL  Tri«mTlil  MoneialM — Commissioners  of  the  mint,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  coining  money  was  committed.  The  names  of  individnids  holding  this  office 
appear  frequently  upon  corns  struck  yery  near  the  close  of  the  commonwealth, 
with  the  addition  of  the  letters  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  denoting  Auro  Argento  Aeri 
Flando  Feriundo,  Pomponius  states  that  they  were  instituted  at  the  same 
period  with  the  Triumviri  CapitaUs;  (B.C.  289 ;)  but  if  this  be  the  case  they 
could  not  have  been,  as  he  says  they  were,  aeris  argenti  auri  Jlatores,  for  silver 
was  not  coined,  according  to  Pliny,  until  B.C.  269,  and  gold  not  until  a  much 
later  epoch.  They  are  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (Ad.  Fam.  VII.  13)  in  a  complicated 
joke,  when  warning  his  Mend  Trebatius  against  encountering  the  warlike  nation 
of  the  Treviri  in  Gaul — Treviros  vites  censeo^  audio  CapitaUs  esse^  mallem 
auro.,  aere<,  argento  essent.  The  number  of  these  officers  was  increased  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  four,  as  appears  from  coins  struck  while  he  held  sway ;  but  it  was 
again  reduced  to  three  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Caes.  41.  Dion  Cass.  LY.  26. 
Pompon.  Digest.  I.  ii.  2.  §  30.    Plm.  H.N.  XXXIII.  39.)  » 

In  addition  to  the  above,  who  seem  to  have  been  elected  regularly  every  year 
in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  commissioners  were,  from  time  to  time,  nominated  for 
the  performance  of  special  temporanr  duties,  and  all  of  these  would,  for  the  time 
being,  be  ranked  as  Minores  Magistratus,  Such  were  the  commissioners 
appointed  for  distributing  public  lands,  (agris  dimdundis^)  for  planting  colonies, 
(coloniis  deducendis,)  &r  erecting,  dedicating  or  repairing  temples,  (aedihus 
faciundis — dedicandis — refidendis^)  for  relieving  some  extraordinary  pressure 
in  the  money  market,  {Triumviri  s.  Qainqueviri  Mensarii.,)  and  many  others, 
the  nature  of  whose  offices  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  epithets  employed, 
and  by  the  narratives  of  the  historians  by  whom  they  are  mentioned. 

Augustus  foimed  a  sort  of  corps  or  board  of  the  Minor  Magistrates,  which  he 
termed  the  Viginiiviratus^  comprehending  the  IllVtri  Capitales^  the  IllViri 
Monetales^  the  IVViri  Viis  in  Urhe  purgandis,  and  the  XViri  SUiiibus 
iudicandis.  The  members  were  selected  exclusively  fix)m  those  possessed  of  the 
Census  Equester,  and  admission  to  the  body  was  regarded  as  the  firtt  step 
towards  public  distinction.     Hence  Ovid  tells  us — 

Cepimus  et  tenerae  primes  aetatis  honores 
Eque  viris  quondam  pars  tribtts  una  fuL  ^ 

PUBLIC  SERVANTS  OF  THE  MAGISTEATES. 

I.  Scribae. — ^The  most  important  were  the  Scribae  s.  Scribae  Ubrarii,  ^  the 

1  Pompon.  Digest.  1 11.  2.  §  29.  CIc.  Orat  46.  de  legg.  Ill  3.  pro  Caeein.  33.  Orat  pro 
dom.  m  Varro  L.L.  IX.  $85.  Suet.  Oetav.  36.  Dion  Cass.  LIV.  26.  Sidon.Apollln.Spp. 
1.  7.  IL  7. 

2  For  ftiU  information  on  the  Triumviri  MoneteUei  see  Eekhel,  Doctrina  Numorum  VeterwHt 
Tom.  V.  Cap.  Iv.  p.  61. 

s  Dion  Cass.  LIV.  2&    Ovid.  Trist.  IV.  z.  33. 

4  Varro  R.  R.  IIL  2.  Tabal.  Herad.  Bnt  Frontinns  de  Aqnaed.  100.  seems  to  draw  « 
distinction  between  Scribae  and  Scribae  Ltftrarti  eomp.  Cic.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  13. 
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goyerament  clerks,  a  certain  number  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  all  the  different  departments  of  the  public  service.  Their  duty  was  to  take 
down  and  record  the  proceedings  of  the  public  bodies,  to  transcribe  state  papers 
of  every  description,  to  keep  the  books  and  accounts  (rationes  peracribere—con^ 
Jicere)  connected  with  the  different  offices,  to  supply  the  magistrates  with  the 
written  forms  required  in  transacting  public  business,  to  read  over  public 
documents  in  the  Senate,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  to  perform  a  great  variety  of  services  of  a  similar  description.  When 
we  recollect  that  the  principal  magistrates  remained  in  power  for  one  year  only, 
and  that  many  of  them  entered  upon  office  without  any  experience  or  previous 
knowledge  of  t)usine8s,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  have  depended  entirely  upon 
tlieir  suthordinate  assistants,  who,  being  engaged  permanently  in  the  performance 
of  the  same  tasks,  would  be  able  to  inform  and  guide  their  superiors.  Aid  of 
this  description  would  especially  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Quaestorship, 
which  was  the  first  step  in  the  ascent  to  political  power,  but  which  must,  at  the 
same  time,  have  demanded  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  a  multitude 
of  minute  details  connected  with  the  finances  of  the  republic.  This  knowledge 
must  have  been  supplied  by  the  Scribae  ab  aerario^  the  chief  of  whom  were 
designated  Sexprimi. 

The  Scribae  were  so  numerous  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  forming  a  separate 
class  in  the  state — Ordo  Scribarum — ^and  were  regarded  as  occupying  a  humble 
but  highly  respectable  position  in  the  community. 

II.  Uctom. — We  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe  the  Lictors,  as  the 
attendants  of  the  Kings,  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Dictators.  They  executed  the 
orders  of  the  magistrate  especially  where  force  was  required,  cleared  the  way 
before  him,  and  dispersed  a  crowd  when  it  impeded  public  business  (summovere 
iurbam.)  When  any  one  fmled  to  pay  proper  respect  to  a  dignified  functionary, 
he  ordered  his  Lictor  to  mark  the  offender,  (animadvertere^)  and  hence  animad" 
vertere  frequently  denotes  to  censure  or  punish. 

III.  Accensi  were  messengers  or  oixlerlies,  one  of  whom  always  attended 
upon  the  higher  magistrates  to  convey  messages  or  commands.  We  hear  of  them 
in  connection  with  Consuls,  Proconsuls,  Praetors,  and  the  Decemvirs. 

lY.  Flatores  were  also  attendants  upon  the  magistrates,  and  executed  their 
orders.  They  are  most  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Tribunes  of 
the  Plebs ;  but  we  find  them  employed  also  by  the  Senate,  by  Dictators,  and  by 
Consuls.  When  the  territoiy  of  Rome  extended  but  a  short  distigice  beyond  the 
walls,  Viatores  were  sent  round  the  rural  districts  to  give  notice  to  those  residing 
in  the  country  of  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Comitia.  ^ 

y.  Pmecones — criers,  were  employed  on  all  occasions  when  it  was  necessary 
to  make  public  proclamation  verbally  of  any  matter.  They  also  acted  as 
auctioneers,  both  for  public  and  private  property. 

All  the  above  were  included  under  the  general  appellation  of  ApparitoreSy  (that 
is,  persons  qui  apparent  s.  parent  magistratibus^)  a  term  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  public  servants  belonging  to  any  one  class  or  to  the  whole  collectively.  ^ 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  Apparitores  were  all  free  men ;  many  of  them 
Ingenuiy  a  larger  number,  especially  under  the  empire,  Libertini,  ^  and  as  such 
were  completely  distinct  from  the  numerous  body  of  Servi  Publiciy  who  were 

1  Lir.  VI  15.  VITI.  la  XXIt  U.    Plin.  H.N.  XVIII  3.    A«l.  GelL  IV.  10.  XIII.  12. 

t  Cie.  In  Verr  IIL  66.  de  leg.  agr.  11.  13.    Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  79. 

S  Lir.  IL  55.    Cie.  pro  Quinct.  3.    Val.  Max.  IX.  i.  8.    Tacit  Ann.  XIIL  27. 
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employed  in  inferior  capacities.  Tiic  Apparitores  were  ranked  together  in 
Decuriae^  each  Decuria  apparently  comprehending  those  who  were  connected 
with  one  particular  department  and  class  of  duties,  so  that  the  body  from  whom 
the  Lictors  of  the  Consuls  were  taken  formed  the  Decuria  Consvlaris^  the  Scribes 
attached  to  the  Quaestors  formed  the  Decuria  Quaestoria^  and  so,  in  like  manner, 
we  hear  of  Scribae  Aedilitii^  Tribunitii  Viatores^  &c. 

They  received  payment  for  their  services,^  and  kept  their  places  for  an 
indefinite  period,  two  circumstances  which  at  once  distinguished  them  from 
Magistrates,  properiy  so  called,  even  of  the  humblest  grade.  In  whom  the 
appointment  of  these  persons  was  vested,  and  according  to  what  tenure  they 
held  their  situations,  are  points  on  which  we  do  not  possess  satisfactory  infor- 
mation. Occasionally,  at  least,  the  Scribao  certainly  purchased  their  posts,  and 
hence  the  expressions — emere  decuriam — scriptum  quaestorium  comparare — 
decuriam  quaesioriam  comparare ;  and  the  choice  in  some  cases  lay  with  the 
Quaestors  (hence  Scribam  legere,)  ^ 

An  Accensus  seems  to  have  been  nominated  for  the  time  being  by  the 
magistrate  to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  to  have  been  usually  one  of  his  own 
freedmen. ' 

NEW  MAGISTRATES  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE. 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  republic  continued  to 
exist  in  name  at  least  for  nearly  three  centuries  afler  the  overthrow  of  the  free 
constitution,  many  of  them  much  longer ;  that  they  were  ostensibly  chosen  by 
the  Comitia,  and  that,  as  in  ancient  times,  they  retained  office  for  one  year  only. 
They  were,  iiowever,  gradually  deprived  of  all  their  most  important  functions, 
at  least  of  all  which  conferred  any  real  influence.  Most  of  these  were  concentrated 
in  the  person  of  the  Emperor ;  but  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  possess  organs 
of  the  high  and  varied  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  consequently 
several  new  offices  were  instituted.  The  most  important  of  these  we  shall  notice 
rery  briefly,  premising  that  the  new  magistrates  difiered  in  at  least  three  essential 
points  from  the  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth — 

1.  They  were  nominated  directly  by  the  Emperor,  without  reference  to  the 
Wishes  of  the  Senate  or  the  people. 

2.  No  limit  was  fixed  to  the  period  during  which  they  held  office.  This 
depended  entirely  upon  the  Emperor,  who  could  dismiss  them  at  pleasure. 

3.  They  possessed  no  mdependent  authority.  All  theur  acts  were  subject  to 
the  revision  and  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  who  could  confirm,  reverse,  or  modify 
their  decisions  as  he  thought  fit.  They  were,  in  fiict,  merely  the  ministers  of 
his  wilL 

PEAEFECTUS  URBI. 

Orlsta  of  th«  OMce. — ^The  Imperial  Praefectus  Urbi  had  little  in  common, 
except  the  name,  with  the  republican  magistrate  who  bore,  the  same  title.  When 
Augustus  was  compelled  to  quit  Rome  in  B.C.  36,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  he  placed  the  City  and  aU  Italy  under  the 
control  of  Maecenas,  and  again,  in  B.C.  31,  he  again  imposed  the  same  charge 
npon  Maecenas  in  conjunction  with  Agrippa.    In  B.C.  25  he  established  the 

1  Cie.  tn  Verr.  IH.  7S.    Frontln.  de  Aqnaed.  79. 

9  Ci4S.  in  Verr.  IIL  79.    Suetoo.  Vit.  Uorat.    Schol.  Jnv.  S.  V.  3l    lAr.  XL.  89.    Cla  pro 
Cluent  45. 
S  Ola  in  Verr.  HI.  <>7.  ad  Att  IV.  16.  ad  Q.  F.  L  1. 
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Praefectura  Urhana  as  a  pennanent  office,  to  be  held  hy  Conmlares  onlj,  and 
bestowed  it  upon  Messala  Corviniis,  who  resigned  in  a  few  days,  pleading  that 
he  felt  unfit  for  the  task ;  he  was  succeeded  bj  Agrippa,  Agrippa  by  Statilius 
Taurus,  and  Taurus  by  L.  Piso,  who  discharged  his  duties  for  twenty  years  with 
great  reputation,  and  died  in  A.D.  32.  From  that  time  forward  there  was  a 
regular  succession ;  and  after  the  removal  of  the  chief  seat  of  government  to 
Constantinople,  there  was  a  Praefectus  Urbi  for  each  of  the  capitals.  ^  The 
original  duty  of  the  Praefectus  Urbi  was  to  maintain  peace  and  good  order, 
and  remedy  the  social  disorders  produced  by  long  protracted  civil  wars — 

Augustus rerum  potittis.,  oh  magnitudinem  poptdi  ac  tarda  legum 

auxiUa  sumsit  e  consularibus  qui  coerceret  servitia  et  quod  civium  audacia 
turhidum  nisi  vim  metuat  (Tacit.  l.c.)  For  this  purpose  he  was  armed  with 
ample  powers  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  all  offences  which  threatened 
public  tranquillity,  his  jurisdiction  extending  not  only  over  the  city,  but  to  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles  beyond  the  walls.  By  degrees  he  became  the  supreme 
judge  in  all  causes  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  except  such  as  were  reserved  by  the 
Prince  for  the  special  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
board  of  assessors,  {consilium^  decided  all  appeals  sent  up  jfrom  the  inferior 
courts  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Provinces.  He  ako  engrossed  much  of  the  power 
formerly  committed  to  the  Praetors  and  Aediles,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all 
the  police  magistrates  of  every  grade  were  bound  to  obey  his  commands.  Ulpian 
and  Paulus,  who  fiourished  in  the  early^  part  of  the  third  oentuiy,  each  wrote  a 
treatise  De  Officio  Praefecti  Urli,  These  are  quoted  in  the  Digest,  (I.  xii.  1. 
2,)  from  which,  and  irom  other  compilations  of  Roman  law,  much  information 
concerning  the  varied  and  constantly  increasing  duties  of  the  office  may  be 
derived. 

The  Praefectus  Urhi,  moreover,  wielded  not  only  civil,  but  also  military 
power ;  for  he  was,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  the  commander  of  the  Urhanae 
CoTioTtes^  a  sort  of  militia  or  national  guard,  divided  into  five  battalions,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  the  section  on  military  affairs. 

PRAEFECTUS  PRAETORIO. 

The  Praefectus  Praetorio,  the  general  of  the  imperial  life  guards,  althoagh 
discharging  duties  of  a  more  simple  character,  was,  in  real  power  and  influence, 
superior  even  to  the  Praefectus  Urbi,  since  the  succession  to  the  throne  was, 
in  many  cases,  decided  by  the  troops  under  his  immediate  command.  Of  this 
officer,  and  of  the  corps  of  which  he  was  the  head,  we  shall  say  more  in  the 
section  on  military  affairs. 

PRAEFECTUS  VIQILITM. 

Augustus  organized  seven  battalions,  consisting  chiedy  of  Libertini,  under  the 
name  of  Cohortes  VigUum,  who  watched  the  city  by  night,  one  cohort  being 
assigned  to  every  two  of  the  XIV  Regiones,  The  whole  were  raider  the  com- 
mand of  a  Praefectus  Vigilum,  chosen  from  the  Equites,  who  was  himself 
subordinate  to  the  Praefectus  Urbi,  ^ 

PRAEFECTUS  ANNOKAE  S.  REI  FRUMENTARIAE. 

As  early  as  B.C.  440  we  find  a  commissioner  appointed  under  the  title  6f 

I  Dion  Cass.  XLIX.  16.  LI.  a  LTI.  21.  LIV.  B.  19.    Tacit.  Ann.  VI.  11.  XIV.  41     VdleJus 
11.  88.  127.    Snet.  Oct  33.  37.    Hieron.  Chron.  Euseb. 
i  Snet.  Octa?.  25.  30.    Dion  Cass.  LIV.  4. 
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Prctefectus  Annonae  to  procare  provisions  for  the  city  daring  a  period  of  scarcity. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  when  Rome  was  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  foreign  countries  for  com,  the  importance  of  securing  a  steady  supply  and 
regulating  the  price  must  have  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  connected 
with  the  gOY^nment.  In  B.C.  57  a  law  was  passed  by  which  Pompeius  was 
intmsted  with  the  charge  for  five  years — Legem  Consules  conscripserunt  qua 
Pompeio  per  quinquennium  omnia  potestas  rei  frumentariae  toto  orhe  daretur; 
but  no  permanent  magistracy  was  established  for  this  purpose  until  Augustus, 
haying  himself  undertaken  the  task — curam  .  .  .  frumenti  populo  dividundi — 
ordained  that  for  the  future  two  Praetorii  should  be  appointed  annually  to 
distribute  com  to  the  people,  and  this  number  he  subsequently  increased  to  four. 
Eventually  he  confided  the  tmst  to  two  Consulars,  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
nominated  an  Inspector-general  of  the  com  market,  who,  under  the  ancient 
appellation  of  Praefectus  Annonae,  held  office  without  limitation  as  to  time, 
was  chosen  from  the  Equestrian  order,  and  was  regarded  as  occupying  a  very 
dignified  position.  The  office  continued  to  exist  until  the  downfal  of  the  empire, 
but  latterly  was  held  in  little  esteem.  ^ 

NEW  mFEEIOR  MAGISTBATES  UKDER  THE  E3tfPIRE. 


B. — ^To  these  Augustus  committed  the  charge  of  inspecting 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  military  roads,  (see  above,  p.  52,)  each  great  line 
being  intrusted  to  a  separate  individual,  so  that  we  read  of  Curator  Viae 
Appiae,  Curator  Viae  Flaminiae,  Curator  Viae  Vakriae,  and  so  on.  Although 
the  office  did  not  confer  any  direct  political  power,  it  was  regarded  as  very 
honourable,  and  was  bestowed  on  those  only  who  had  been  Consuls  or  Praetors. 
Besides  the  Curatores  Viarum,  there  was  one  or  more  Curatores  Operum 
pubUcorum,  a  Curator  Aquarum,  who  took  charge  of  the  aqueducts,  Curatores 
Alvei  et  Riparum  Tiberis  et  Cloacarum  Urhis,  i.e.  sewer  commissioners,  and 
many  others.' 

ma^iatri  Ticomni. — ^These  existed  under  the  republic,  and  are  spoken  of 
by  Livy  as  holding  the  lowest  place  (infimum  genus)  among  magistrates.  When 
Augustus  divided  tlie  city  into  XIVRegiones  and  CCLXV  Fici,  he  placed  the 
former  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Praetors,  Aediles,  and  Tribunes 
of  the  Plebs,  the  latter  were  committed  to  local  Magistri,  chosen  from  the 
humbler  portion  of  the  population ;  (Magistri  e  Plebe  cuiusque  mciniae  lecti;) 
but  they  occupied  a  higher  position  than  formerly,  for  they  now  took  charge  of 
the  fire  police,  of  the  celebration  of  district  rites,  and  on  certain  state  occasions 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  Toga  Praetexta,  and  to  be  attended  by  two  Lictors. ' 

Ovratmres  IJirbia*  ••  Cnratores  Re«ioniiiii. — ^The  fourteen  Augustan  regions 
were  placed  by  Alexander  Severas  under  the  charge  of  XI V  Curatores ^  chosen  ex 
consularihus  vtris,  who  were  conjoined  with  the  Praefectus  Urbi,  to  whom 
before  this  time,  the  general  superintendence,  formerly  intrusted  to  the  Praetors, 
Aediles,  and  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  had  been  transferred.  ^ 


1  LiT.  IV.  12.  Epit  CIV.  Cic.  ad  Att.  IV.  I.  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  7.  XL  31.  Hiat  IV.  68.  PHn. 
Panegyr.  S9.  Suet.  Octar.  37.  Dion  Cuss.  XXXIX.  9.  LIL  24.  LIV.  1.  17.  LV.  26.  31. 
Boeth.  ConsoL  3. 

2  Suet.  Octav.  37.  Lips.  ad.  Ann.  III.  31.  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  77.  79.  Dion  Cass.  LVII.  14. 
Frontln.  de  Aquaed.  Urb.  Rom.  9S.  seqq. 

8  Lir.  XXXI V.  7.    Suet  Octav.  80.    Dion  Cass.  LV.  & 
A  JLamprid.  Al.  Ser.  33.  oomp.  Capitolin.  M.  Aur.  11. 
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THE  EMPERORS. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  or  province  of  this  work  to  investigate  the 
canses  which  led  to  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  nor  to  ennmerate  the  yarioas 
processes  by  which  the  free  constitution  was  converted  into  a  military  despotism, 
nor  to  enlarge  upon  the  skill  displayed  by  Augustus  in  organizing  the  new  order 
of  things  and  in  providing  for  the  stability  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose  to  point  out  that  under  his  sway  the  whole  might  of  the  govern- 
ment was  concentrated  in  his  own  person,  while  the  Comitia,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Magistrates,  although  retaining  their  ancient  names  and  apparently  discharging 
their  ancient  functions  according  to  ancient  forms,  were,  in  reality,  mere  machmes, 
whose  every  movement  was  regiilated  and  guided  by  his  will.  The  successors  of 
Augustus  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  adhere  so  closely  to  all  the  details  of  the 
commonwealth ;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
pages,  that  although  the  vital  workings  of  the  free  constitution  were  completely 
paralysed,  few  of  the  institutions  themselves  were  formally  abrogated  until  the 
whole  system  was  remodelled  by  Constantine. 

The  powers  wielded  by  the  Emperors  were  all  such  as  had  been  exercised  by 
the  legitimate  authorities  under  the  republic,  although  never  before  combined 
and  concentrated  in  one  individual,  and  these  powers,  which  were  understood  to 
be  received  from  the  Senate,  were  expressed  by  a  series  of  titles,  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  examine  in  succession.'  It  is  true  that  Augustus  might  have  effected 
his  purpose  completely  had  he,  following  the  example  of  Sulla  and  of  Caesar, 
accepted  the  name  and  office  of  Dictator  Perpetuus ;  but  the  name  and  office  of 
Dictator  had  been  formally  abolished  by  law  upon  the  death  of  Julius,  (see  above, 
p.  149,)  and  even  had  this  been  disregarded,  the  very  idea  of  2k perpetual  Dictator 
was  a  monstrous  violation  of  the  fundamentid  principles  of  the  magistracy.  True, 
therefore,  to  his  determination  of  avoiding  every  thing  which  might  give  a  rude 
shock  to  public  feeling  by  being  glaringly  irregular  and  offensive,  he  steadily 
refused  to  assume  any  name  or  exercise  any  power  for  which  a  precedent  could 
not  be  found  in  the  ordinary  usages  of  the  commonwealth.  We  begin  with  the 
most  important  of  the  titles  indicated  above,  that  which  has  ever  since  been 
employed  by  many  nations  of  Europe  to  denote  the  highest  grade  of  sovereignty. 

Imi^rai^r. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  title  Imperator  properly 
signifies  one  invested  with  Imperium^  and  it  may  very  probably  have  been 
assumed  in  ancient  times  by  every  general  on  whom  Imperium  had  been  bestowed 
by  a  Lex  Curiata.  It  is,  however,  equally  certain,  that  in  those  periods  of  the 
republic  with  the  history  and  usages  of  which  we  are  most  familiar,  the  title 
Imperator  was  not  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  by  those  who  had  received 
Imperium^  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  much  valued  and  eagerly  coveted 
distinction.  Properly  speaking,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  gift  of  the  soldiers, 
who  hailed  their  victorious  leader  by  this  appellation  on  the  fiel4  of  battle ;  but 
occasionally,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  it  was  conferred 
by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  earliest  allusions  to  the  former  practice  is 
to  be  found  in  the  words  ascribed  by  Livy  (XXVII.  19)  to  Africanus  when  the 
Spaniards  were  desirous  of  styling  him  king — Sibi  maximum  nomen  jmperatoris 
esse  dixit^  qiw  se  milites  sui  appellassent ;  bat  the  best  and  most  explicit  testi- 
mony upon  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  Tacitus  (Annal.  III.  74) — Id  guogue 
Blaeso  tribuit^  ut  imperator  a  legionibus  salutaretur^  prisco  erga  duces  honore^ 
qui^  bene  gesta  republica,  gaudio  et  impetu  vietoris  exercitus  conclamabaniur^ 
erantque  plures  simul  Imperatores^  nee  super  ceterorum  aequalitatem^  The  latter 
practice  is  stated  with  equal  clearness  by  Cicero  in  many  passages,  e.g.  (Phifipp. 
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XrV.  4) — At  s{  quis  Hispanorum  atU  Gallorum  aut  Thracum  miUe  aut  duo 
miUia  occidisset;  non  eum,  hac  consuetudine  quae  increbuit,  impesatobem 
appeUaret  Senatus, 

It  is  manifest  that  an  honour  of  this  kind  might  be  bestowed  more  than  once 
upon  the  same  individnal,  and  thus,  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Sulla  we  read 
Impeb.  Iterum,  on  those  of  Fompeius  M.  simply  Imp.,  on  those  of  Csesar  and  of 
Sext.  Pompeius  Imp.  Iteb.,  on  those  of  Antonios  IIIvib.  Imp.  IIII.  After  tlio 
power  of  Augustus  was  fully  established,  the  title  was  very  sparingly  bestowed 
on  personages  not  imperial.  We  find  that  it  was  granted  to  Tiberius  before  his 
adoption,  and  to  his  brother  Drusus,  but  apparently  not  to  Agrippa.  The  last 
private  individual  who  enjoyed  it  was  Blaesus,  on  whom  it  was  conferred  by 
Tiberius  ailer  the  defeat  of  Tacfarinas. 

Augustus  and  his  successors  constantly  assumed  this  title,  and  inscribed  it 
npon  their  coins,  with  the  figures  I.  II.  .  .  .  Y.  YI.  .  .  .  added  according  to 
circumstances,  it  being  understood,  it  would  appear,  although  the  rule  was  not 
strictly  adhered  to,  that  it  could  be  bestowed  once  only  in  the  same  war.  The  last 
Emperor  who  inscribed  it  on  his  medals  was  Caracalla,  if  we  except  Imp.  Y.  a^id 
Imp.  X.  on  coins  of  Postumus.  It  occurs  occasionally,  but  rarely,  in  inscriptions, 
after  the  age  of  Caracalla.  We  must  observe  that  Imperator^  when  used  in  this 
sense,  was  always  placed  after  the  name  of  the  individual  who  bore  it. 

But  the  designation  Imperator  was  employed  under  the  empire  in  a  manner 
and  with  a  force  altogether  distinct  firom  that  which  we  have  been  considering. 
On  this  point  we  have  the  distinct  testimony  of  Dion  Cassius,  (XLIII.  44.,comp. 
Lni.  17,)  who  teUs  us  that,  in  B.C.  46,  the  Senate  bestowed  upon  Julius  Ciesar 
the  title  of  Imperator,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  applied,  as 
a  term  of  military  distinction,  but  as  the  peculiar  and  beJUiing  appellation  of 
supreme  power^  and  in  this  signification  it  was  transmitted  to  his  successors, 
without,  however,  suppressing  the  original  import  of  the  word.  Again,  the  same 
Dion  (LII.  41)  informs  us  that  Octavius,  in  B.C.  29,  received  the  name  of 
Imperator,  not  in  the  ancient  sense  in  which  it  was  bestowed  after  a  victory, 
but  to  point  out  that  he  was  invested  unih  the  supreme  power.  See  also  (LIU. 
17.)  Suetonius,  in  like  manner,  among  the  excessive  honours  heaped  upon 
Julius  Cffisar,  reckons  the  Praenomen  Imperatoris. 

This  last  expression  is  valuable,  because  it  points  out  the  fact  which  we  learn 
from  medals,  that  Imperator,  when  used  to  denote  supreme  power,  compre- 
hending in  fact  the  force  of  the  titles  Dictator  and  Rex,  is  usually,  although  not 
invariably,  placed  before  the  name  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Thus 
we  constantly  read  such  legends  Imp.  Caes.  Yespasian. — Imp.  Nebya  Caes.  ; 
and  upon  a  denarius  of  the  Gens  Pinaria  we  find  Imp.  Caesabi.  Scabpus  Imp. 
where  the  first  Imp.  is  applied  to  Augustus  in  his  capacity  of  supreme  ruler,  the 
second  to  Scarpus  as  a  victorious  general. 

Not  unfirequently,  however,  Imperator  in  this  sense  is  used  as  a  cognomen ; 
thus,  we  find  generally  on  the  coins  of  Nero,  Nebo  Cssab  Aug.  Imp.,  more 
rarely  Imp.  Nebo  CiESAB,  and  on  the  coins  of  Yitellius  we  find  invariably  A. 
Yitellius  Gebmanicus  Imp.  ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  when  Imp. 
occurs  in  this  position,  whether  it  is  not  intended  as  the  military  title,  the  more 
ambitious  appellation  being  suppressed.  Whenever  a  number  is  added  this  is 
unquestionably  the  case,  as  when  we  read  on  the  obverse  of  a  medal  Cmrar 
YESPASIA17US  Aug.  and  on  the  reverse  Imp.  XIII. 

Not  unfreqnently  both  titles  occur  on  the  same  coin,  one  on  the  obverse,  the 
other  on  the  reverse,  as  Imp.  Titus.  Caes.  Yespasian.  Aug.  and  on  the  reverse 
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lup.  XY.,  so  in  like  manner  Imp.  Nerya  Gaes.  Aug.  and  on  the  reverse 
Imp.  II. 

TribamlcUi  P^testas. — Among  the  many  honoors  conferred  npon  Jnlios 
Cfesar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsaiia,  the  Senate  voted  that  he  should  possess  for 
life  the  powers  of  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs ;  and  on  the  27th  of  Jane  B.C.  23,  a 
similar  vote  was  passed  in  favour  of  Augustus,  and  renewed  regularly  on  the 
accession  of  each  succeeding  Emperor.  ^  In  virtue  of  this  the  person  of  the  Prince 
was  at  all  times  sacred  and  inviolable ;  he  could  summon  meetings  of  the  Senate, 
and  could  at  once  put  a  stop,  by  intercession,  to  any  procedure  on  the  part  of  a 
magistrate  or  public  assembly  which  might  be  contrary  to  his  wishes.  The 
Tribunitia  Potestas  of  the  £mperor,  however,  differed  materially  in  many 
respects  from  the  power  wielded  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  under  the  republic, 
and  was  in  every  respect  superior. 

1.  Neither  Augustus  nor  any  of  his  successors  ever  assumed  the  name  of 
Trxbunus  Plehis^  but  the  attribute  Triburdtia  Potestas,  Indeed,  all  the 
Emperors  were  either  by  birth  Patridans,  or  were,  immediately  upon  their 
elevation,  adopted  into  a  Patrician  Gens,  so  that  they  could  not  have  become 
Triburd  Phhis  withont  violating  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  office.  * 

2.  The  I'rQmni  Plebisy  fix)m  the  institution  of  the  magistracy,  entered  upon  office 
on  the  10th  of  December,  and  remained  in  office  for  one  year  only.  The  Tribunitia 
Potestas  of  the  Emperors  commenced  on  no  fixed  day  and  continued  for  life. 

3.  The  Tribuni  Plebis  were  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  city 
even  for  a  single  night,  except  during  the  Feriae  Latinae^  and  their  jurisdiction 
extended  to  a  mile  only  from  the  waUs.  Those  invested  with  Tribunitia  Potestas 
might  absent  themselves  from  the  city  or  from  Italy  for  any  length  of  time 
without  forfeiting  their  privileges,  and  their  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  Roman  dominions  (e.g.  Suet.  Tib.  11.) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  while  the  Emperors  were  invested  with 
Tribunitia  Potestas^  the  ordinary  TVibuni  Plebis  continued  to  be  chosen  for 
centuries,  (see  above,  p.  145,)  although  their  influence  was  merely  nommal. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  Emperors  to  permit  those  with  whom  they  were 
closely  connected,  especially  their  children  or  the  individual  selected  to  be  their 
successor,  to  participate  in  the  Tribunitia  Potestas.  Thus,  Augustus  bestowed 
it  for  five  years  on  Agrippa,  and  prolonged  it  for  an  additional  five  years ;  for 
five  years  on  Tiberius,  but  when  the  period  had  expired  it  was  not  immediately 
renewed ;  after  the  death  of  his  grandson,  however,  it  was  again  given  to  Tiberius 
for  ten  years,  and  subsequently  continued.  Tiberius  bestowed  it  on  his  son  Drusus, 
Vespasian  on  Titus,  Nerva  on  Trajan,  Hadrian  on  Aelius,  and  subsequently  on 
Antoninus.     It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples. ' 

The  Tribunitia  Potestas  was  considered  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate,  by 
whom  it  was  regularly  conferred  on  each  new  occupant  of  the  throne,  and  when 
the  Emperor  desired  that  it  should  be  bestowed  on  another,  he  always  made  a 
special  request  to  that  effect  So  completely  was  this  form  established,  that 
Dion  Cassius  keenly  censures  Eagabalus  as  guilty  of  indecent  haste,  because  he 
assumed  the  title  without  waiting  for  the  resolution  of  the  Senate.  ^ 

Consul. — ^We  have  aheady  spoken  of  the  Consulship  under  the  empire,  (see 
above,  p.  138,)  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Emperors  assumed  it  at  pleasure. 

1  Dion  Cass.  XLII.  20.  LIII.  32.  eomp.  LI.  19.  and  Oro8.  VI.  18.   Tacit.  Ann.  L  2. 7.  III.  5& 

2  Dion  Cass.  LIII.  17  33.  Spartian.  Did.  Juliaa  3. 
•*t  See  Dion  Cass.  LIV.  12.  28.  Tacit.  Ann.  IIL  56. 
*  Taoit  Le.    Dion  Cass.  LXXIX.  2. 
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The  name  implied  no  powers  which  they  could  not  exercise  as  Imperatores  or  in 
yirtue  of  the  Tribunitia  Poiestas^  and  therefore  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
inclade  it  among  the  permanent  titles  of  the  supreme  ruler.  Dion  Cassius  indeed, 
asserts  (LIT.  10)  that  Augustas  received  the  Consularis  Potestas  for  life,  (rijv 
s^ovatetv  t^p  tup  uTretretp  )/»  fitov  gXetfiep^^  but  this  seems  to  refer  rather  to 
the  dignity  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  right  of  being  attended  by  twelve  Lictors 
than  to  any  actual  title. 

Censor — ^We  have  stated  above  (p.  171)  that  after  B.C.  22  the  office  became 
virtually  extinct.  Claudius,  however,  Vespasian  with  Titus  for  his  colleague, 
Domitian,  and  Nerva,  each  received  the  title ;  but  other  Emperors  were  con- 
tent with  exercising  the  Censoria-  Potestxis  under  the  designation  of  Praefecti 
Morum,  (although  Trajan  refused  even  this  appellation,)  or  styled  themselves 
Censores  merely  while  actually  engaged  in  p^orming  the  duties  of  the  Regis- 
tration. '  Thus,  we  are  told  of  Augustus — Recepit  et  morum  legumque  regmen 
oeque  perpeiuum:  quo  iure  quamquam  sine  Censurae  honore  Censum  tamen 
populi  ter  egit^  primum  ac  tertium  cum  colkga^  medium  solus  (Suet.  Oct.  27) — 
and  on  the  Monumentum  Ancyrannm  we  read — Senatum  ter  legi, 

ProcoaMiL  Procoaavlare  Impcrianu — ^Although  the  title  of  Proconsul 
does  not  (with  one  or  two  veiy  dubious  exceptions)  appear  upon  the  medals  of 
the  Emperors  until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  it  is  certain,  from  historical  records 
and  other  monuments,  that  they  were  regularly  invested  with  Proconstdare 
Imperium. 

Dion  Cassius  relates  (LIU.  32)  that  among  other  honours  conferred  upon 
Augustus,  in  B.C.  23,  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  possess  the  Proconsulare 
Imperium  for  ever,  (^  yspovwiu  ViaKtv  etvr$  rs}v  eipx^f  t^v  dM'rxroy  Ivettl 
xetiuTreci  l^^/v,)  that  it  should  not  cease  when  he  entered  the  Fomoerinm,  that 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  renew  it,  and  that,  in  each  Province,  this  Imperium 
should  be  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  actual  goveniora  of  the  Provinces. 
Moreover,  we  are  told  by  Capitolinus  (Vit.  Anton.  Pii.)  that  Antoninus  Pius, 
after  his  adoption  by  Hadrian— ;/ac/tM  est  in  Imperio  Proconsulari  et  in 
JVibunitia  Potestate  conlega ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  the  fact  is 
not  specified  in  every  particular  case,  that  each  Emperor,  on  his  accession,  was 
invested  with  the  Proconsulare  Imperium  on  the  same  terms  as  when  it  was 
originally  bestowed  on  Augustus. 

With  regard  to  the  object  gained  by  this  appellation  it  may  be  observed,  that 
although  the  title  Imperator,  when  used  as  a  Praenomen,  gave  to  the  possessor 
supreme  command  over  all  the  armies  of  the  state,  and  hence  absolute  power 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  both  within  and  without  the  city,  yet  since  there  were 
certain  Provinces  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Senate,  whose  governors, 
termed  Proconsuls,  were  appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  whose  revenues  were  paid 
into  the  public  Exchequer  administered  by  the  Senate,  it  was  considered  expedient 
to  bestow  upon  the  Prince  a  title  implying  powers  which  should  place  beyond  all 
doubt  or  question  his  authority  over  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  Senatorial 
Provinces,  as  well  as  over  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Provinces.  This  Procon- 
stdare Imperium  of  the  Emperors  differed  from  the  powers  granted  to  ordinar}*^ 
and  extraordinary  Proconsuls  under  the  republic  (see  above,  p.  194)  in  several 
important  points — 

1.  It  waa  universal,  extending,  without  restriction,  over  every  part  of  the 
empire. 

1  Dion  Cass.  LIII.  17.  la  LIY.  la  16.  Sa    Suet.  Oct  27  38.  39.  GaL  16.  Claud,  la  Yeip.  ft. 
6.  Tit  6.  Dom.  IS     Tadt  Aaa  II.  S3.  4S.  lY.  42.  XL  13. 25.  XII.  4.  52.  HUt.  L  9. 
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2.  It  via  not  for  a  limited  period,  bat  perpetoa),  requiring  no  renevraL 

3.  It  wae  iu  force  m  well  witbia  as  nitbonl  the  Pomoerium.  Thia  lut 
conditioD  U,  in  fact,  comprehended  in  (lie  first,  bat  it  deserves  to  be  particulnrlT' 
noticed,  because  we  find  (lut  the  Emperors  occasionally  permitted  olbeis  to 
exeroiie  tbe  Proeoiunlare  Impeiium  witbout  (he  walb ;  thus,  at  the  requeet  of 
Claodius — Senataa  libera  ceail,  uf  vicenmo  aetata  anno  cotuulatum  Nero 
mirei,  atque  interim  designatiia  Proconsulare  Imperium  extra  urhem  haberel; 
(Tadt.  Ann.  XII.  11 ;)  and,  in  like  manner,  Harcos  Aurelins,  b;  the  de«re  of 
Antoninus — Tribiuiitia  Potatalt  donatia  ett,  Imperio  extra  urbem  Procon- 
taUiTi  addito  (Capitolin.  Tit.  H.  Anr.  6} 

PsbiUbs  niBxtau. — Suice  ive  sliall  be  called  upon,  nrben  treating  of  the 
religion  of  the  Romans,  to  describe  in  detiul  the  poution  occupied  and  the  duties 
performed  by  tliis  priest,  it  will  be  snffident  at  present  to  state,  in  general  terms, 
that  be  was  regarded  as  the  chief  personage  in  the  whole  ecclesiasbcal  establiah- 
meat,  and  as  such,  eierdsed  a  general  enperinteadenee  over  all  things  sacred. 
The  office  was  for  life ;  and  Lepidns  having  been  chosen  after  the  death  of  Ciesar, 
continued  to  retain  it  alier  he  had  been  stripped,  in  B.C.  36,  of  oil  political 
power  and  banished  to  Circeii.  Upon  his  death,  however,  in  B.C.  IS,  Augustas 
in  the  fullowing  year  agreed  lo  accept  this  dignity,  which  ever  after  was  regularly 
conferred  opon  each  new  Emperor  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  Although  many  M 
the  Emperors,  during  the  first  two  centariea,  granted  the  Tribunicia  Potestas, 
and  the  titles  of  Imperalor,  Augiutui  and  Caesar,  to  those  whom  they  assodaled 
with  themselves  in  the  adminiatraUon  of  public  affairs,  it  was  held  that  under  no 
drcumetanoes  could  there  be  more  than  one  Pontifex  Maximas,  and  this 
principle  was  never  violated  nutil  Balbions  and  Fapienus  were  named  joint 
EJmperors  by  the  Senate,  (A.D.  237,)  when  tioth  assumed  the  title.  From  this 
time  forward  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  andent  rule,  but  whenever  the  Prince 
assumed  a  colleague  he  permitted  him  lo  be  styled  Pontiftx  Maximui  as  well  as 
Augustus,  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  younger  Philip,  id  Volusiau,  in 
Corinus,  and  in  many  othen,  as  may  be  seen  from  (hdr  medals,  and  in  a 

Sroclamation  of  Galerius  Maiimianus,  preserved  by  Ensebius  (H.  E.  VIII.  8.) 
[aiimiauus  himself,  Constantinus  and  Lioinius  are  all  designated  Pontifieet 
Maximi. 

In  order  to  secure  a  complete  control  over  all  matters  connected  with  religion, 

the  Emperors,  not  content  with  the  office  of  Ponti/ex  Maximus,  became  membere 

of  all  the  four  great  corporations  of  prieela,  which  will  be  enumerated  in  chapter 

X.     Of  this  fact  we  are  positively  assured  by  Dion  Cassius,  (LIII.  17,)  and  hie 

assertion  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription,  in  which  Tiberias  is  styled  Fo^'nF. 

blAX.  ADOURI.  XTVmo.  S.  F.  VUVuto.  Etolon.  ;  and  Nero,  after  his  adoption 

by  Claudius,  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 

^   admitted  a  supernumerary  memb^  of  all 

ga  the  four  colleges,  as  appears  fnaa  the  coin 

gl  of  wliicb  we  annex  a  cut,  which  represents 

SI  upon  the  obverse  a  youlhfnl  head  of  Kero, 

y    with  the  legend   Kebo  Claud.   Caeb. 

Drusus   Germ.  Prih.  Ilt.  and  on  the 

reverse  various  sacerdotal  instmments  with  the  legend  Sacerd.  Coopt.  ik. 

Omh.  Conl.  Spi'ea.  Num.  Ex.  3.  C. 

AaaoMiu. — When  Octavianus  had  firmly  established  his  power,  and  was 
now  left  without  a  rival,  the  Senate,  bdng  desirous  of  distinguishing  him  by 
some  peculiar  and  emphatic  title,  decreed,  in  B.C.  27,  that  he  should  be  styled 
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AugnstttSj  an  epithet  property  applicable  to  some  object  demanding  respect  and 
veneration  beyond  what  is  bestowed  upon  human  things — 

Sancta  vocant  auousta  patres,  augusta  yocanttir 
Templa,  sacerdotum  rite  dicata  manu« 

This  being  an  honorary  appellation,  analogous  to  the  epithets  Torqttatus,  Felix, 
Magnus,  Pius^  &o.  bestowed  upon  Valerius,  Sulla,  Pompeius,  and  Metellus,  St 
woidd,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  transmitted  by  inheritance  to  his 
immediate  descendants.  Hence  it  was  at  once  assumed  after  his  decease  by 
Tiberius,  his  adopted  son ;  and  Livia,  having  been  adopted  by  the  will  of  her 
husband,  took  the  names  of  luUa  and  Augusta. 

In  like  manner,  it  was  rightfully  assumed  by  Caligula,  he  being  the 
adopted  grandson  of  Tiberius ;  nor  did  he  altogether  depart  from  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  title  appertaining  exclusively  to  the  Julian  line  when  he 
bestowed  it  upon  his  grandmother  Antonia,  for  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Octavia,  who  was  the  grand-niece  of  Julius  Caesar.  Claudius,  who  was 
the  son  of  the  same  Antonia,  and  Nero,  who  was  her  great-grandson,  both 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  on  theur  accession ;  but  although  the  Julian 
dynasty  became  extinct  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  their  example  was 
followed  by  all  succeeding  rulers,  (Yitellius  alone  having  for  a  while  hesitated,) 
who  communicated  the  title  of  Augusta  to  their  consorts,  and  this  was 
carried  so  far  that  Domitilla,  the  wife  of  Vespasian,  is  styled  Attguata  on 
medals,  although  she  died  while  her  husband  was  still  a  subject* 

The  title  of  Augustus  was  sometimes  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  upon  a  second 
person,  who  was  thenceforward  regarded  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  although 
still  iDferior  to  the  individual  who  bestowed  it.  Thus,  M.  Aurelias  shared  the 
distinction  first  with  his  adopted  brother,  L.  Verus,  and  then  with  his  son, 
Commodus.  So  also  Septimius  Severus  associated  with  himself,  first  his  eldest  son 
Caracalla  and  subsequently  his  younger  son  Geta  also,  so  that  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  there  were  tlu^e  AugusH,  In  these  and  similar  cases  the  Augusti 
did  not  really  possess  the  same  authority ;  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  Balbinus  and  Pupienus  were  elevated  to  the  throne,  placed  them  upon  an 
absolute  equality.  The  system  introduced  by  Diocletian  was  a  complete  departure, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  from  the  former  constitution ;  for  he  established 
several  Augusti  and  several  Caesares,  who  were  entirely  unconnected  with  each 
other  by  ties  of  relationship. 

C»Mtr« — Csesar  was  origmally.a  cognomen  belonging  to  the  Gens  lulia,  it 
was  assumed  by  Octavianus  after  his  adoption  by  Julius  Csesar,  was  transmitted, 
in  like  manner,  by  Octavianus  to  his  three  grandsons,  Cains,  Lucius  and  Agrippa, 
and  to  his  step-son  and  son-in-law  Tiberius.  By  the  latter  it  was  communicated 
to  his  son  Drusus,  and  to  his  adopted  son  Germanicus,  and  by  Gennanicus  to  his 
own  sons,  among  whom  was  Caligula.  Thus  far  the  succession  was  perfectly 
regular,  idl  the  individuals  by  whom  it  was  assumed  being,  according  to  Roman 
law  and  usage,  regarded  as  members  of  the  Genslulia,  But  it  did  not  of  right 
appertain  to  Claudius,  and,  in  fact,  he  never  bore  the  name  until  after  his 
accession ;  but  still  he  and  his  adopted  son  Nero  were  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Julian  line  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  Augustus — the  paternal 
grandmother  of  Claudius  being  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and  his  maternal 
grandmother  being  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 

With  Nero  all  traces  of  the  Julian  stock  disappeared,  and  yet  Galba,  imme- 
diately upon  his  accession,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  his  example  was  followed 
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by  Otho,  and  subsequent  Emperors,  as  a  matter  of  oonrse,  assumed  the  appella- 
tions of  Augustus  and  Caesar,  with  the  exception  of  Vitellias,  who  assumed  the 
former  after  considerable  hesitation,  but  steadily  refused  the  latter. 

After  the  elevation  of  Vespasian  it  became  customary  for  Emperors  to  bestow 
the  title  of  Caesar  on  the  individnal  whom  they  destined  for  their  successor, 
either  adding  or  withholding  as  seemed  fit  to  them,  the  additional  honour  of  the 
title  Augustus,  the  Tribunitia  Potestas,  and  other  designations,  and  conferring 
upon  them  a  gi-eatcr  or  smaller  amount  of  real  power  according  to  their  pleasure. 
Thus,  L.  Aelius  Yerus,  when  adopted  by  Hadrian,  became  AeUus  Caesar,  and 
reoeiyed  the  Trib.  Pot.  Commodus  received  the  title  of  Caesar  from  his  father 
when  five  years  old,  A.D.  166,  in  A.D.  177  he  was  invested  with  the  Trtb.  Pot 
and  the  Consulship,  and  with  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Pater  Patriae, 

The  system  introduced  by  Diocletian  need  not  be  detailed  here. 

Wrlmeepm, — Under  the  republic  the  senator  whose  name  was  placed  first  upon 
the  roll  of  the  Censors  was  styled  Princeps  Senatus,  a  title  which  was  regarded 
as  in  the  highest  degree  honourable,  but  which  conferred  no  power  nor  privilege. 
In  B.C.  28,  Octavianus,  when  Censor  along  with  Agrippa,  became  Princeps 
Senatus,  and  with  the  feigned  moderation  which  so  strongly  stamped  his 
character,  selected  this  ancient  constitutional  expression  as  the  appellation  by 
which  he  was  to  be  distinguished — Lepidi  atque  Antonii  arma  in  Augtistum 
cessere,  qui  cuncta  discordOs  civilibus  fessa  nomine  Principis  sub  imperium 
accepit,  ^  From  this  time  forward  the  term  Princeps,  the  addition  Senatus  being 
usually  omitted,  is  perpetually  employed  by  historians  and  in  inscriptions  to 
designate  the  Emperor. 

Princeps  larentatls. — ^In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  when  the  Equites 
were  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  it  was  customary  to  designate  them 
as  a  body  under  the  complimentary  appellation  of  Prindpesluventutis  (Liv.  XLII. 
61.)  This  term  would  appear  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  desuetude  as  the 
Ordo  Equester  assumed  a  distinct  form  and  lost  its  military  character.  We 
certainly  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  applied  as  a  mark  of  honorary 
distinction  to  one  or  two  individuals,  until  we  read  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  I.  3)  that 
Augustus  was  most  eager  that  his  grandsons  Cains  and  Lucius  should  be  styled 
Principes  luventutis,  and  leam  from  medals  that  they  actually  received  this 
distinction.  From  this  time  forward  the  title  of  Princeps  luventutis  was 
frequently  bestowed  upon  the  person  marked  out  as  the  heir  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  or  on  some  one  otherwise  closely  connected  with  the  imperial  family. 
Thus,  it  was  borne  by  Nero  from  the  time  of  his  adoption  by  Claudius;  by  Titus; 
by  Domitian,  without  any  other  title  until  the  death  of  his  brother ;  by  Com- 
modus, and  by  many  others. 

It  was  not,  however,  assumed  by  any  Emperor  until  the  days  of  Gordian  III. 
who  united  it  with  Augustus  on  his  coins ;  but  firom  this  time  forward  it  occurs 
very  frequently  upon  the  medals  of  reigning  sovereigns.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
a  very  few  examples  before  Gordian  III.,  but  these  are  ajscribed  by  the  best 
numismatologists  to  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  moneyers. 

Pater  Patriae  ••  Parens  Patriae. — ^Romulus,  when  snatched  from  earth 
to  heaven  is  said  to  have  been  hailed  as  Parens  Urbis  Romae,  words  which 
might  be  applied  to  him  in  a  literal  sense  as  founder  of  the  city.  Camillus,  after 
he  had  recovered  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  was,  according  to  Livy^  (V.  49,)  styled 
Romulus  ac  Parens  Patriae  conditorque  alter  Urbis ;  but  the  first  individual, 
belonging  to  an  epoch  strictly  historical,  who  received  this  title  was  Cicero,  to  whom 

1  Tacit.  Ana  1. 1.  comp.  Dion  Cass.  LUL  1. 
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it  was  voted  hj  the  Senate  after  the  snppresfflon  of  the  Catilinarian  oonspiraoy. 
It  was  bestowed  upon  Julius  Csesar  after  his  victory  in  Spain,  B.C.  45,  and  it 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  a  medal  of  Augustus  struck  about  B.C.  2.  From 
thu  time  forward  it  seems  to  have  been  offered  to  eveiy  Emperor  immediately 
upon  his  accession,  and  was  either  at  once  accepted,  or  deferred,  or  altogether 
rejected,  according  to  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  individual  It  was  steadily 
rc^ed  by  Tiberius;  it  is  not  found  upon  the  coins  of  Galba,  of  Otho,  and  of 
Yitellins,  which  may  be  perhaps  ascribed  to  the  shortness  of  their  sway ;  by  M. 
Aurelins  it  was  not  adopted  until  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  sovereignty,  and 
consequently  never  appears  upon  the  money  of  his  colleague  L.  Yerus.  The 
general  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  accept  the  distinction  forthwith,  and 
hence  it  ranks  among  the  ordinary  tides  of  constant  recuri-ence  firom  the  com- 
mencement, or  nearly  the  commencement  of  each  reign. 

PiiiB.  Felix. — ^The  epithet  Pius  was  bestowed,  under  the  republic,  upon 
the  son  of  Metellus  Numidicus,  somewhat  later  upon  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
perhaps  upon  others  also.  Caligula,  as  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius, 
(Calig.  22,)  desired  to  be  distinguished  by  this  appellation;  but  the  first 
Emperor  on  whom  it  was  regularly  conferred  was  Antoninus.  It  was  assumed 
by  Commodus ;  Septimius  Severus  decreed  that  it  should  belong  to  himself  and 
to  his  sons ;  and  thus  it  gradually  became  one  of  the  ordinary  titles  of  the 
Augusti. 

Felix  was  first  connected  with  the  name  of  Sulla,  and  among  the  Emperon, 
first  adopted  by  Commodus.  After  Conunodus,  the  first  who  combined  the 
epithets  Pius  and  FeHx  was  Caracalla,  who  used  them  sparingly ;  they  occur 
firequently  on  the  monuments  of  Elagabalus,  and  after  his  time  were  introduced 
conjointly  among  the  ordinary  and  regular  designations  of  the  sovereign. 

Pius  and  Felix  were  never  combined  with  the  simple  Caesar^  except  in  the 
case  of  Carinus,  who  is  styled  on  a  medal  M.  Am.  CAsnms.  P.  F.  Nob.  Caes.  ; 
but  we  know  that  Carinus  had  sometimes  Impebator  prefixed  as  a  praenomen 
to  his  Caesab. 

D«miiias. — ^The  appellation  Dominus^  which  properly  implies,  the  master 
of  a  slave,  was  rejected  with  real  or  feigned  disgust  by  both  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  ^  Caligula  was  the  first  who  permitted  himself  to  be  addressed  by 
this  invidious  designation ;  but  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  term  was 
applied  in  society  as  an  expression  of  courteous  civility  even  to  persons  not 
imperial,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  constantly  employed  by  Pliny 
in  his  correspondence  with  Trajan.  As  early  as  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius  we 
find  Ku^og  on  Greek  coins;  and  on  a  medal  of  the  colony  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
bearing  the  heads  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  we  read  Vict.  DB.  NN.  (^Victoria 
Dominorum  NostrorumJ)  But  no  example  of  this  title  appears  upon  mcmey  of 
a  Koman  stamp  until  the  time  of  Aurelian,  who  first  suffered  the  legend  Deo  et 
Domino  Nostbo  Aitbeliano  to  appear  upon  his  coinage,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  Carus.  D.  N.  {Dominus  Noster)  is  used  as  a  sort  of  praenomen  on 
the  pieces  of  Diocletian  and  Maximianus,  after  they  had  resigned  the  empire ; 
thenceforward  the  term  became  common  as  a  praenomen,  applied,  however,  in 
the  first  instance  more  commonly  to  the  Caesars ;  but  fix>m  the  time  of  the  sons 
of  Constantine,  was  introduced  on  the  imperial  coins  as  a  substitute  for  Imperator, 
which  fell  into  disuse. 

I^cns.  SITUS. — ^Even  under  the  republic,  altars  and  temples  were  erected 
and  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  provincials,  especially  the  Greeks,  in  honour 

1  Dioa  Casa.  LYIL  8.    Suet.  Tib.  27.  24.    TertolL  Apolog.  31 
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of  their  gorernore.  As  a  matter  of  coarse  this  species  of  adalation  was  addressed, 
with  increased  eagerness  and  servility,  to  each  Emperor  in  succession.  Bat 
although  the  Senate  had  voted  to  Julias  Ciesar,  while  alire,  honours  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  paid  to  the  deities,  neither  he,  nor  Augustus,  nor  Tiberius 
Buffered  themselves  to  be  actually  worshipped  in  the  city  or  even  withui  the 
limits  of  Italy,  while  they  graciously  permitted  themselves  to  be  adored  as  gods 
in  foreign  countries.  ^  Calignla,  however,  set  up  his  own  effigy  in  Rome,  between 
those  of  the  Dioscuri ;  it  was  the  pleasure  of  Domitian  that  he  should  be  addressed 
as  Domimia  et  Deus^  and  victims  were  offered  to  both  of  these  Princes ;'  but  with 
the  exception  of  Hercules  Bomantu  on  the  coins  of  Commodus,  and  the  inscription 
noticed  in  the  last  paragraph  on  those  of  Aurelian  and  Carus,  the  Emperors 
seem  to  have  avoided  any  permanent  memorial  of  their  assumption  of  divine 
attributes. 

Soon  alter  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  the  Senate  formally  decreed  that  homage 
should  be  rendered  to  him  ad  to  one  translated  to  heaven ;  a  similar  resolution 
was  passed  upon  the  decease  of  Augustus,  a  College  of  priests  being,  at  the  same 
time,  formed,  who,  under  the  designation  of  Sodales  AugustaUs^  were  to  conduct 
and  preside  over  the  holy  rites  now  instituted ;  and  the  example  was  followed  in 
the  case  of  all  succeeding  Princes,  except  when  the  new  ruler  thought  fit  to  mark 
his  disrespect  for  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  as  happened  to  Tiberius,  Caius, 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Yitellius,  and  Domitian.  This  deification,  termed  Consecratio 
by  the  Romans,  and  dvofiiaatg  by  the  Greeks,  was  solemnised  by  gorgeous 
ceremonies,  of  which  a  fuU  description  will  be  found  in  Dion  Cassias  (LYI.  34. 
42.  LXXIV.  5.)  and  Herodian  (lY.  1.)  The  individual  thus  hallowed  was 
thenceforward  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Divus,  which,  it  must  be  understood, 
was  never,  until  a  late  period,  applied  to  a  living  personage. 

This  epithet,  and  the  divine  honours  which  it  indicated,  were  bestowed,  not 
only  on  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  supreme  power,  but  occasionally  also  on  those 
nearly  connected  with  them ;  on  their  consorts,  as  on  Livia,  Poppaea,  Domitilla, 
Plotina,  Sabina,  the  two  Faustinas,  and  Julia  Domna ;  on  their  children,  as  on 
Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Nero,  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus ;  on  theu:  parents, 
as  on  Trajan,  the  father  of  Trajan,  and  even  on  other  relatives,  as  on  Mardana 
the  sister,  and  Matidia  the  niece  of  Trajan. 

The  medals  struck  in  honour  of  the  imperial  personages  thus  deified,  bear 
appropriate  devices,  such  as  an  eagle,  a  blazing  altar,  a  funeral  pyre,  a  sacred 
car  drawn  by  elephants ;  in  the  case  of  females,  a  CarperUum  drawn  by  mules, 
the  spu*it  of  the  departed  ascending  to  the  skies  on  a  peacock,  and  several  others. 
Of  these  we  have  given  a  few  examples  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  taken  fi-om 
coins  of  Augustus,  Agrippina,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Julia  Domna. 

Bex. — BxffiXsvg  was  commonly  employed  by  Greek  writers  with  reference  to 
the  £mperors,  and  it  occasionally  appears  upon  Greek  medals  of  Commodus  and 
Caracalla ;  but  the  obnoxious  Rex  never  found  a  place  upon  any  coin  of  Roman 
mintage. 

Titles  derived  from  Conquered  Conntriefl. — ^These  requu'e  little  conmient. 
Numerous  examples  occur  under  the  republic,  such  as  AfricantiSy  Asiaticus, 
Numdicus^  Isauricus,  Under  Augustus,  Drusus,  the  younger  brother  of 
Tiberius,  gained  for  himself,  by  his  exploits,  the  cognomen  of  Germanicus;  from 
him  it  passed,  as  it  were  by  inheritance,  to  his  sons  Germanicus  and  Claudius, 
of  whom  the  latter  transmitted  it  to  Nero.     It  was  subsequently  borne  by 

I  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Octav.  59;    Tacit  Ann.  I.  10.  73,  IV.  37.  55l 
i  Suet  CaL  22:.  Dom.  13.    Plin.  Fanegyr.  bi. 
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Vitellins,  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  many  others.  Britannicus 
was  probably  first  assmned  by  Claudius,  whose  son  was  distinguished  by  this 
epithet  as  his  proper  name,  and  it  was  at  a  later  period  adopted  by  Commodus, 
Sept.  Severus,  Caracalla  and  Geta.  In  addition  to  these,  we  find  Parthicus, 
Dacicus^  Sarmaticus,  Mediciis,  Adiahenicus^  Ardbicus,  Armeniacus^  Carpicus, 
Goihicus,  all  intended  to  commemorate  conquests  real  or  imaginary. 

Such  were  the  titles  assumed  by  the  Emperors,  and  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
which  these  implied,  they  performed  the  various  acts  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
The  most  important  were  bestowed  upon  Augustus  by  a  succession  of  separate 
votes,  and  were  regularly  renewed  at  intervals  of  ten  years ;  *  but  upon  later 
Emperors  they  were  conferred  all  at  once  and  for  life.  Thus — Decemitur  Othoni 
Tribunitia  Potestas  et  nomen  Augusti  et  omnes  Principum  honores ;  and  again 
— Romae  Senatus  cuncta  Ptincipibus  solita  Vespasiano  decemit  *  It  will  be 
observed  that  several  of  them,  especially  those  not  adopted  until  a  late  period, 
were  merely  complimentary,  the  essence  of  the  imperial  dominion  being  concen- 
trated in  the  epithets  Imperator — IVibunitia  Potestas — Poniifex  Maximns — 
which  were  stretched  so  as  to  embrace  all  power,  military,  civil,  and  sacred. 
Indeed,  the  first  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  had  there  not  been  a  desire  in 
all  but  the  worst  rulers  to  keep  up  a  decent  show  of  constitutional  usages ;  for 
since  it  was  understood  to  convey  the  right  of  supreme  command  over  all  the 
armies  of  the  state,  of  levying  troops  to  any  extent,  of  imposing  taxes  for  their 
'support,  and  of  deciding  upon  all  questions  of  war  and  peace,  it  placed  the 
personage  invested  with  it  in  a  position  to  enforce  immediate  obedience  to  his 
wishes.  Hence,  when  an  Emperor  adopted  the  usual  formality  of  consultmg  the 
Senate  and  requesting  their  consent  to  a  proposal,  he  occasionsdly  reminded  them 
that  this  was  purely  an  act  of  grace  and  courtesy,  and  accordingly  we  find  such 
communications  as  the  foUowmg — Antonino  autem  divinos  honores  et  miles 
decrevit  et  nos  decrevimits  et  vos^  Patres  Conscripti,  ut  decematis  cxth  possimus 
lUPERATORio  lUBE  PRAECIPEBE,  tamen  Togamus  (Capitolin.  Macrin.  6.) 

Siiccesstoii  to  the  Throne. — ^The  imperial  power  not  having  been  formally 
established  by  a  new  constitution  recognised  by  all  orders  in  the  state ;  but 
being  essentially  an  usurpation,  and  being  exercised  under  false  colours,  no 
legislative  provision,  regulating  the  saocession  to  the  throne,  was  attempted 
during  the  first  three  centuries.  Augustus,  and  those  who  followed  him,  tacitly 
assumed  the  right  of  nominating  their  successors,  by,  in  each  case,  admitting 
the  individual  selected  as  CoUega^  in  some  of  then*  most  important  duties, 
such  as  the  Tribunitia  Potestas  and  the  Proconsulare  Imperium^  or  associating 
him  still  more  closely  with  themselves  under  the  designation  of  Caesar  or 
Augustus,  This  system  proved  generally  successM  when  time  was  given  for 
preparation,  and  when  the  demise  of  the  reigning  Prince  was  not  attended  by  any  ^ 
scenes  of  violence,  although  it  was  at  all  times  felt,  especially  afler  the  Julian  ^ 
line  had  became  altogether  extinct,  that  every  thing  depended  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  and  hence  the  eagerness  displayed  by  each  Emperor  on  his 
accession  to  propitiate  them  by  the  most  extravagant  largesses.  But  when  a 
social  convulsion  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
sovereign  by  assassination  or  otherwise,  the  nomination  of  a  new  monarch 
depended,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  will  of  the  Praetorians,  who  could  always 

1  I>ion  Cags.  LIIL  13.  16.  LIV,  12.  LV.  6L  12.  LVt  28  LVII.  24. 

a  Tbcit.  Hist  I.  47.  IV.  a  comp.  Dion  Cass.  LIJI.  la 

S  eig.  Tacit.  Aim.  III.  56.  XIL  11.    Capitolin.  Antonln.  P.  4. 
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OTeraiTB  the  capital ;  i\xi  it  Mldom  luq)peiied  that  the  povreriiil  annin  on  tha 
froncien  were  readj  to  acqnieue  in  the  deobioti  of  the  hooHebDld  troopa  or  to 
agi««  with  each  other,  and  hence  the  bloodj  and  oomplicated  stragglee  which 
Giuned  npoQ  the  death  of  Nero,  of  Commodai,  and  of  manj  others.  It  is  tnK 
that,  in  erery  initanoe,  tlie  Senate  wai  tlie  bodj  with  whom,  in  theoiy,  the 
uominatioD  laj,  lince  the  powers  of  the  Emperor  were  all  conferred  hj  tbnr 
vote ;  bnt  the  Senate  were  mere  poppets  in  the  hands  of  the  annies,  except 
in  Mie  Of  two  rare  examples,  where  the  latter  exhibited  singnlar  moderation. ' 

I  VspUo.  AnrBl.  la.  (1.  Tult  1-9. 1« 
BniT  lElDR  coniueMd  vl'ih  tbi  ti^o 
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We  have  already,  at  tha  end  of  chapter  11.  (p.  77.  comp.  p.  80.)  given  some 
account  of  the  origin,  early  history,  and  numbers  of  the  Senate.  We  now  proceed 
to  describe  more  minutely  the  constitution  and  duties  of  that  body. 

Manner  of  Choosing  the  iionate. — (^Lectio  Senatus.)  Under  the  regal 
government  the  Senate  was  chosen  in  the  first  instance  and  vacancies  were 
filled  up  by  the  king,  (legit  subUgitque^  of  his  own  free  wiU,  without  reference 
to  hereditary  claims  or  to  the  voice  of  the  Curiae.^  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  the  power  of  choosing  Senators  was  at  first  committed  to  the  Consuls, 
but  after  B.C.  443,  to  the  Censors,  whose  task  it  was,  each  Lustrum^  to  revise 
the  list,  (Album  Senatorium,^  to  omit  the  names  of  those  who  had  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  remaining  members  of  the  supreme  council,  and  to  supply 
the  vacancies  caused  in  this  manner  or  by  death.  Although  the  power  of  the 
Censors  in  discharging  this  duty  does  not  seem  to  have  been  defined  or  restricted 
by  any  legislative  enactment,  until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Ovinia,'  (the  date  is 
uncertain,)  in  terms  of  which  they  were  bound  to  elect  upon  oath  the  most 
deserving,  (optimum  quemque^  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  pro- 
ceedings were  altogether  arbitrary.  The  powers  intrusted  to  them  may,  at  times, 
have  l^en  abused  from  the  influence  of  personal  or  party  feelings ;  but  it  must, 
fi*om  the  commencement,  have  been  regulated  by  certain  principles  which  gradually 
became  fixed,  and  which,  except  in  extraoi^dinary  cases,  they  could  not  have 
ventured  to  disregard.  What  these  principle^  were  at  the  period  of  the  second 
Punic  war  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  statement  of  Livy,  (XXIU.  23,)  with 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Dictator,  who  was  named  for  the  special  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  blanks  caused  by  the  slaughter  at  Cannae,  for  the  proceedings 
described  evidently  indicate  the  ordinary  rule — Recitato  vetere  senatu,  indeprimos 
in  demortuorum  locum  legit,  qui  post  L,  Aemilium  et  C  Flamirdum  Censores 
curulem  magistratum  cepissent,  necdum  in  Senatum  Ucti  essent ;  ut  quisque 
eorum  primus  creatus  erat:  tum  legit,  qui  aediUs,  tribuni  plehei,  quaestor esve 
fuerant:  tum  ex  iis,  qui  magistratum  non  cepissent,  qui  spolia  ex  haste  fxa 
domi  hdberent,  aut  dvicam  coronam  accepissent — ^thus  carrying  out  the  rule 
which  he  had  previously  declared  that  he  would  follow — ut  ordo  ordini,  non 
homo  homini  praelatus  videretur. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  higher  magistrates,  fit)m  the  Quaestor  upwards, 
hadj  during  the  period  of  their  office,  the  right  of  sitting  and  speaking  in  the 
Senate ;  but  they  were  not  necessarily  Senators,  unless  they  had  been  enrolled 

1  Fest.  B.T.  Pra^teriU  Senatorea^  p.  246.  Dion  Cass,  fgint  MaL  Not.  Coll.  IL  pw  13a  fgmt 
Peir.  XXII.  1.  XXIII.  2     Cic.  de  11.  il.  8.    Liv.  I.  49. 

'i  Fest.  I  0  —lex  Ovinia  THbunicia  tntervenit,  qua  tanctum  e»t  tU  Centorei  fx omn% ordint 
optimum  guemgue  euriati  in  Senatu  legerent    Where  the  word  Curiati  is  corrupt. 
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as  such  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  Lustrum,  Hence  the  distmction 
observed  between  Senatores  and  those  quibus  in  Senatu  seritentiam  dicere  liceL  * 
Therefore,  when  the  Censors  supplied  the  vacancies,  they  began  by  selecting  in 
order  of  rank  and  seniority  those  who  had  filled  offices  in  virtue  of  which  they 
had  been  adnaitted  to  sit  and  to  speak.  Such  persons  were  regarded  as  possessing 
the  first  daun;  and  Livy,  (XXII.  49,)  when  enumerating  the  victims  at 
Cannae,  makes  use  of  the  expression — octoginta  praeterea,  aut  Senatores  aut 
qui  eo8  magistratus  gessissent  unde  in  Senatum  Ugi  deberent.  When  the 
Censors,  in  making  up  the  new  roll,  omitted  the  name  of  any  Senator,  they  were 
said  movere  b.  eiicere  Senatu  the  individual  in  question ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  did  not  include  in  the  list  of  new  Senators  any  one  who  had  a  claim  to  be 
selected  according  to  the  principle  explained  above,  while  they  gave  a  place  to 
one  or  more  who  were  his  juniors  or  inferiors  in  rank,  then  they  were  said 
praeterire  the  individual  in  question,  and  such  persons  were  termed  Praeteriti. 
This  distinction  is  not,  however,  always  observed,  and  Praeterire  is  used 
generally  with  reference  to  those  passed  over  by  the  Censors,  whether  previously 
Senators  or  not ' 

We  are  told  by  Appian  (B.C.  I.  100)  that  Sulla,  when  he  made  a  large 
addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  Senate  from  the  Equestrian  order,  left  the  choice 
of  the  individuals  to  the  Tribes ;  but  this  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  other 
writers. 

Piiaceps  Semuna. — The  Censors,  as  we  have  seen,  drew  up  a  list  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  whose  najne  was  placed  by  them  at  the  head  of  the  roll 
was  styled  Princeps  Senatus^  and  this  position  was  highly  valued,  although  it 
conferred  no  substantial  power  or  privilege.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
senior  of  the  Censorii^  that  is,  of  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Censor,  was 
the  person  selected  as  the  Princeps;  but  this  was  by  no  means  an  imperative 
rule  (Liv.  XXVII.  11.  XXXIV.  44.) 

4|«allflc«tl«iiB  mm  tm  Birth,  OccnFatl«Bf  AgCt  Vmrtanc,  &«• — ^Although 
the  choice  of  the  Censors,  during  the  best  ages  of  the  republic,  was  regulated, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  established  usage,  any  one  possessing  the  full  Civitas 
was  regarded  as  eligible  without  any  limitation  as  to  birth  except  ingenuitas 
for  two  generations.  Hence,  the  son  of  a  Libertinus  would  be  shut  out ;  but 
this  exclusion  seems  to  have  rested  upon  public  opinion  rather  than  upon  any 
specific  law,  for  we  find  that  persons  belonging  to  this  class  were  actually 
aidmitted  in  the  Censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  (B.C.  312) — qui  Senatum 
primus  libertinorum  JUiis  Uctis  inquinaverat — but  that  popular  indignation 
was  so  strongly  expressed  that  the  Consuls  of  the  following  year  refused  to 
acknowledge  them.  ^  The  same  feeling,  although  neglected  during  the  troubles 
of  Marius  and  Sulla,  was  revived  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  but  altogether  disregarded 
by  Julius  Caesar.  * 

No  Senator,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least,  was  allowed  to  follow  any  lucrative 
trade,  or  U>  engage  in  traffic  except  in  so  far  as  selling  the  produce  of  his  lands ; 
and  hence,  by  an  ancient  Lex  Claudia,  no  Senator  nor  son  of  a  Senator,  was 
permitted  to  possess  a  sea-going  ship  of  more  than  300  amphorae  burden.  A 
vessel  of  that  size  was  deemed  suffident  for  the  transport  of  his  crops  and — 

1  Feat.  8.T.  Senatores,  p.  339.  Lir.  XXIII.  32.  XXXVI.  a  Val.  Max.  II.  ii.  1.  AnL  OelL 
IIL  1& 

J  LIT.  XXXIX.  42.  XLL  27.  Epit.  XCVIII.     Fest  ».t.  Praeterili  Smatorew,  p.  246. 

s  Lir.  IX  SO.  46.  Cn.  Fulvius  in  rirtue  of  his  office  of  Cnrale  AedUe  mast  bare  held  a  seat 
In  the  Senate. 

4  Cia  pro  Gluent  47.    Dion  Cass.  XL.  63.  XLIIL  47.  XL V IIL  34. 
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Qmestus  omnia  PatrUms  indecorus  visus.   But  this  law  had  fallen  into  desaetnde 
in  the  davs  of  Cicero.  ^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  repnblic  there  was  a 
fixed  age,  before  which  no  one  was  eligible ;  and  hence  Cicero,  when  dwelling 
on  the  early  career  of  Pompeios  exclaims — Quid  tarn  praeter  consuetudinem^ 
quam  Jiomini  peradokscentij  cuius  Senatorio  gradu  aetas  longe  ahesgety 
imperium  atqtte  exercitum  danf*  and  this  age  probably  depended  on  the  Lex 
ViHia  Annalis;  (see  above,  p.  173 ;)  but  when  there  was  no  restriction  as  to 
the  age  at  which  a  citizen  could  be  chosen  to  fill  the  highest  magistracies  it  is  not 
probable  that  there  could  have  been  any  fixed  Aetas  Senatoria.  Under  the 
Empire  the  Aetas  Senatoria  seems  to  have  been  twenty-five,  since,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  no  one  could  hold  the  Quaestorship  until  he  had  attained 
to  that  age. ' 

That  the  Senators,  as  a  body,  formed  the  wealthiest  dass  in  the  state  seems 
unquestionable,  and  examples  occur  in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  contribute 
more  largely  than  any  other  portion  of  the  community  to  the  necessities  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  we  nowhere  find  any  hint  given  that,  under  the  free 
eonstitution,  the  want  of  a  certain  amount  of  fortune  was  held  as  a  disqualifica- 
tion. As  far  as  our  authorities  go,  Augustus  was  the  first  who  required  a  definite 
sum  (Census  Senatorius)  as  indispensable  for  those  who  desired  to  become 
candidates  for  the  higher  offices  of  state  and  to  gain  admission  to  the  Senate. 
This  sum  he,  in  the  first  instance,  fixed  at  400,000  sesterces,  the  same  with  the 
Census  Equester  introduced  by  the  Gracchi,  (see  above,  p.  74,)  but  afterwards 
raised  it  to  a  million  of  sesterces,  (decies^)  after  which  we  hear  of  no  further 
change.^ 

Powers  and  Dvtic*  of  tk«  Semite. — Although  the  Senate,  fi'om  the  very 
foundation  of  the  city,  was  recognised  a/B  an  integral  and  indispensable  member 
of  the  body  politic,  it  seems  to  have  occupied  a  very  subordinate  position  under 
the  kings,  except  during  an  Interregnum,  The  monarch  held  his  office  for  life, 
and  was  irresponsible;  consequently,  although  compelled,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
public  opinion  and  custom  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  he  might  accept  or 
reject  their  counsel  as  he  thought  fit. '  The  Senators  could  not  assemble  unless 
summoned  by  him,  nor  deliberate  upon  any  matter  not  submitted  to  them  by 
him,  and  they  had  no  means  of  enforcing  theu:  opinions  and  wishes.  The  King 
might,  and  probably  did,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  place  many  of  the  details 
of  government  in  their  hands ;  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  authority  thus 
committed  to  them  depended  entirely  upon  his  will  and  pleasure.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  republic  was  established,  the  powers  of  the  Senate  were  at  once 
greatly  enlarged.  The  chief  magistrates  now  retained  office  for  one  year  only, 
whUe  the  Senate,  being  a  permanent  body,  a  vast  mass  of  public  business 
necessarily  devolved  upon  them  alone.  By  degrees  the  independent  powers  of 
the  Consuls  and  other  magistrates  became  narrower,  while  the  influence  of  the 
Senate  was,  in  like  proportion,  extended,  until,  ere  long,  the  magistrates  were 

1  CIc.  In  Verr.  V.  18. 
S  Cie.  pro  leg.  M«nil.  21. 

3  Dion  Cass.  LII.  SO.  33.  LIII.  IS.  sa  eoxnp.  Velleius  IL  9i.  Digest  I.  zUL  &  L.  !▼  8. 
Tseit.  Ann.  XV.  28.  Hist.  IV.  42. 

4  Dion  Cass.  LIV.  17.  comp.  LIV.  26.  30.  Tacit  Ann.  I.  75.  It  37.  86.  Juv.  VL  137.  X. 
335.  Martial.  II.  05.  If  we  can  believe  Suetonius.  (Octar.  41.)  the  Cennu  SenatoriuM  was  at 
at'one  time  fixed  by  Augustus  at  800,000  sesterces,  and  finally  raised  by  him  to  1,200,000{  but 
this  statement  is  not  corroborated. 

4  Liv.  I.  32.  49.  Cic.  de  R.  II.  9.  Dionys.  II.  14.  56.  III.  S2.  26.  37.  Flut.  Rom.  87.  Dion 
Cass,  fgmt  MaL  Mot.  CoU.  II.  p.  188. 
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little  more  than  the  servants  who  ezecated  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  hj  whose 
decision  the  whole  adminlBtration  of  pablic  affairs  was  regulated  and  controlled. 

The  people  in  their  Comitia  alone  had  the  right  of  enacting  or  repealing  laws, 
of  electing  magistrates,  of  declaring  war  or  condading  peace,  and  of  deciding 
upon  charges  which  invoWed  the  life  or  privileges  of  a  citizen ;  bat  with  theso 
exceptions,  the  powers  of  the  Senate  were  almost  unlimited.  Hence,  we  might 
content  ourselves  with  this  negative  description  of  their  duties ;  but  there  are 
r  (  certain  important  matters  which  we  maj  briefly  notice  as  falling  more  espcdallj 
,    ^  I       nnder  their  control — 

\  ^     1.  To  the  Senate  exclusively  belonged  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs. 

\  J^      They  conducted  all  negotiations,  appointed  ambassadors  selected  from  their  own 
^^  body,  gave  audience  to  the  envoys  of  independent  states,  and  concluded  treaties. 

They  received  the  deputations  sent  from  the  provinces,  granted  or  refused  their 
requests,  inquu^d  into  their  complaints  and  redressed  their  grievances.  ^  The 
people,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  had  alone  the  power  of  declaring  war 
or  GOnduding  peace ;  but  no  proposition  with  regard  to  these  points  coidd  be 
submitted  to  them  except  through  the  medium  of  the  Senate,  and  when  ao 
attempt  to  pass  over  the  Senate  was  made,  it  was  regarded  as  little  better  than 
a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution — novum  malumgue  exemplum,  ^  All  matters 
connected  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  were  bft  to  their  wisdom.  They 
named  the  different  Provinces  and  their  limits,  they  distributed  them  among  the 
different  magLstrates,  they  fixed  the  amount  of  troops  to  be  placed  under  the 
orders  of  each,  they  provided  the  necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  clothing, 
warlike  stores  and  money,  and  after  a  victory  they  voted  thankagivings,  {Suppii" 
cationes,)  and  greater  or  lesser  triumphs  (Triumphi — Ovationes,)  * 

2.  With  the  assistance  of  the  great  Colleges  of  priests,  they  exercised  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  religion  of  the  state,  ammged  the  periods  for  the 
eelebration  of  the  moveable  feasts  and  for  the  exhibition  of  extraordinary  games^ 

8.  To  them  belonged  the  whole  management  of  the  public  Exchequer.  They 
were  the  auditors  of  the  pablic  accounts,  and  all  disbursements  were  made  by 
their  orders. 

4.  Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Sempronia  ludiciaria  of  C.  Gracchus, 
(B.C.  122,)  the  jurors  in  criminal  trials  (iudic&i)  were  taken  exclusively  firom 
the  Senate. 

5.  The  Senate  assumed  to  itself,  on  several  occasions,  under  pressing  circum- 
stances, the  right  of  suspending  for  a  time,  in  favour  of  some  particular  individual, 
the  provisions  of  a  positive  law.  This  was,  however,  regarded  as  a  stretch  of 
their  prerogative,  to  be  justified  only  by  extraordinary  emergendes ;  and  C. 
ComeUus,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  67,  brought  in  a  bill  to  stop  this  practioo 
— promulgavit  legem  qua  auctoritatem  Senatua  minuebat,  ne  quis  nisi  per 
popvlum  kgibus  solveretur.  See  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Orat.  pro  Cornel,  arg.  p.  57. 
ed.  Orelli. 

6.  In  seasons  of  great  danger  or  alarm  they  assumed  the  right  of  investing 
the  Consuls  with  Dictatorial  power,  by  what  was  termed  a  Decretum  Ultimum 
s.  Extremum,    See  above,  p.  149. 

7.  Although  the  Senate  never  claimed  the  power  of  making  or  repealing  laws, 
it  is  certain  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  no  law  was  submitted  to  the 

1  Polyb.  VL  la  Lir.  XXX.  17.  XXXI.  11.  XL.  68. 

t  As  to  war.  Liv.  IV.  ao.  XXX  VL  1.  XLV.  21.    Aa  to  peAOe.  Lir.  XXX  37.  4a  XXXIII. 
18.30.  XXXIV.  35.  XXXVII.  4».  M. 
*  Folyb.  Vi.  la    LiT.  XXX.  17.  XXXL  11.  XL.  58. 
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Gomitia  Centnriata  nntil  it  had  been  revised  and  sanctioned  by  the  Senate.  But 
as  the  power  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  increased,  and  especially  after  the  Lex 
Publiliay  (see  above,  pp.  117.  124,)  by  which  Plebisdta  were  rendered  binding 
upon  all  orders  in  the  state,  the  right  of  previous  sanction,  v^ofiovJitvfca^  as  it 
was  termed  among  the  Greeks,  even  if  it  was  fully  admitted,  became  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  (Dionys.  YII.  38.  IX.  41.  Appian.  B.C.  I.  59.) 

But  while  the  Senate  discharged  these  and  many  other  functions  of  the  highest 
importance,  for  the  most  part  without  question  or  opposition,  still  the  people 
being,  accordmg  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  (see  above,  p.  79,)  supreme, 
occasionally  interfered  and  reversed  the  arrangements  of  the  Senate.  Thus,  na 
prerogative  of  the  Senate  was  more  completely  recognized  and  was,  for  ages,  less 
disputed,  than  their  title  to  distribute  the  Provinces  according  to  their  discretion ;  ^ 
yet,  as  we  have  seen  above,  (p.  185,)  the  Tribes,  upon  three  important  occasions, 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands ;  and  other  examples  of  a  similar  nature 
will  be  found  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  historians. 

Belatioit  in  wblch  the  Senate  steed  tewnrdu  the  Mngistmtes. — ^The 
Senate,  although  nominally,  in  a  considerable  degree,  under  the  control  of  the 
higher  magistrates,  were  in  reality  their  masters.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate 
could  not  meet  unless  summoned  by  one  of  the  great  functionaries,  and  could- 
neither  decide  nor  even  deliberate  upon  any  question  unless  regularly  brought 
under  their  notice  by  the  president.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  magistrates 
were  unable  to  discharge  their  ordinary  duties  without  the  sanction  and  assistance 
of  the  Senate,  and  would  have  been  utterly  powerless  without  their  support. 
Difference  of  opinion  occasionally  arose,  when,  if  the  Senate  were  resolute,  and 
the  Consuls  rdfused  to  yield,  (in  potestate  s.  in  auctoritate  Senatus  esse^  the 
Senate,  as  a  last  resource,  might  insist  upon  the  nomination  of  a  Dictator,  or 
might  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  who  were  ever  ready  to. 
interfere  upon  such  occasions,  and  could,  in  an  extremity,  order  the  Consuls  to 
prison.' 

Even  when  in  actual  command  of  an  army,  the  generals  were  dependent  upon 
the  Senate,  for  they  were  strictly  confined  within  the  limits  of  their  Province,  and 
to  the  Senate  they  looked  for  all  supplies,  and  for  the  ratification  of  all  their 
proceedings.' 

meetings  ef  the  Senate. — The  Senate  could  not  meet  unless  summoned  by 
a  magisljate,  and  certain  magistrates  only  possessed  the  power  (Vocare  s.. 
Cogere  Senatum.)  Among  the  ordinary  magistrates,  the  privilege  belonged  to 
the  Consuls ;  in  their  absence,  to  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  or  to  those  magistrates 
who,  for  a  limited  period,  were  substituted  for  the  Consuls — the  Decemviri 
legibus  scribendis  and  the  Tribuni  mUitares  consulari  potestate.  The  Tribunes 
of  the  Plebs  also,  after  a  time,  assumed  and  maintained  the  right  of  summoning 
the  Senate.  Of  the  extraordinary  magistrates,  to  the  Dictator,  the  Interrex  and 
the  Praefectus  Urbi.  * 

Blede  ef  Snnunenlng.  Attendance. — ^When  it  was  necessary  to  summon 
the  Senate  in  great  haste,  it  was  done  by  meaps  of  a  Pratco  and  Viatores;  but, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  public  notice  (edictum)  was  posted  up  a  few 
days  beforehand.    There  were  no  fixed  days  for  meetings  of  the  Senate  until  the 

1  See  especially  Cic.  In  Vatin.  1\ 
J  Llr.  IlL  21.  fi2.  IV.  «A  56.  V.  9. 
8  Llv.  V.  27.  VI.  26.  VIII.  1.  3&  X.  5.  36. 

4  Anl.  Gell  XIV.  7.  who  quotes  Varro.    Cic.  de  Orat.  IIL  1.  de  legg.  IIL  4.  who,  if  his 
text  be  correct,  adds  the  Magister  Equitam  to  the  above  list. 
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time  of  Angustiis,  *  who  ordained  that  the  Senate  should  meet  regularly  twioe 
every  month,  on  the  Kalends  and  the  Ides,  and  hence  arose  the  distinction 
between  Senatus  legiHmv3,  an  ordinary,  and  Senatus  indictus,  an  extraordinary 
meeting. 

The  attendance  of  Senators  was  not  optional,  but  might  be  enforced  by  the 
summoning  magistrate,  and  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  if  absent  without  good 
reason;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  seldom  exacted.  Under  the  empire, 
members  of  the  Senate  were  exempted  from  attendance  after  their  sixtieth  (or, 
perhaps,  sixty- fifth)  year. '  A  ftdl  meeting  of  the  SmtXe  was  called  Senatus 
/requens^  a  thin  meeting,  Senatus  infrequens  When  the  subjects  to  be  proposed 
for  deliberation  were  of  importance,  it  was  not  unusual,  in  the  Edictum^  to 
request  a  large  attendance.  *< 

Place  of  JHeetteg^— The  Senate  could  hold  their  meetings  in  a  Templum 
only,  that  is,  in  a  place  consecrated  by  the  Augurs.  The  ordinary  council  hall 
for  many  centuries  was  the  Curia  HostiUa^  which  stood  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  Comitium;  (see  above,  p.  14;)  but  occasionally  we  find  other  Templa 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  republic  and  under 
the  empire  several  magnificent  edifices  were  erected,  with  the  express  object  of 
serving  as  Senate-houses,  and  of  these  we  have  noticed  the  Curia  Julia  and 
others. 

When  the  Senate  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  a  hostOe  state,  or  to 
the  g^erals  who  wished  to  retain  their  Imperium^  which  they  would  have 
forfeited  by  passing  the  Pomoerium^  then  the  ordinary  places  of  meeting  were  the 
Temple  of  Bellona  or  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  both  in  the  Prata  Flaminia,  See 
above,  p.  43. 

Sfaniicr  •€  CoudactiBg  Bnatoess.^ — Before  proceeding  to  business  the 
auspices  were  taken  and  a  sacrifice  ofiered  by  the  magistrate  who  had  called  the 
meeting. » 

The  magistrate  or  magistrates,  for  both  Consuls  appear  to  have  frequently 
acted  jointly,  who  had  called  the  meeting  and  who  presided,  had  alone  the  right, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  submit  any  matter  for  deliberation,  and  in  doing  this  he 
usually  commenced  with  things  sacred,  and  then  passed  on  to  secular  affairs  (de 
rebus  divinis  priusquam  humanis.)  ^  When  the  president  simply  made  a  state- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  communicating  intelligence,  he  was  said  rem  ad  Sejiatum 
de/erre^  when  he  brought  before  them  any  question  for  discussion,  rem  ad 
Senatum  referre.  * 

When  the  presiding  magistrate  had  finished  the  business  for  which  the  meeting 
had  been  summoned,  it  was  competent  for  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  or  any  other 
magistrate  who  possessed  the  right  of  holding  the  Senate,  to  propose  a  subject  for 
debate ;  ^  but  under  no  circumstances  could  this  be  done  by  a  private  Senator. 
It  was  not  unusual,  however,  for  the  house,  as  a  body,  to  csJl  upon  the  president 
to  bring  some  matter  under  their  consideration — postulare  uti  referrent-^con* 
clamatum  est  ex  omni  parte  curiae  uti  referret  Praetor,  &c.  ^ 

In  submitting  any  matter  he  was  said,  as  noticed  above,  sefebbe  rem  ad 

1  Liy.  m.  88.  XXVIII.  9.     Cie.  ad  fam.  XL  &     Appian  B.C.  L  S&.     Dion  Cass.  LV.  a 
LVIIL  21.    CapitoHa  Gordlan.  1 1. 

2  LiT.  Ill  38.  XXXVL  S.  XLIIL  11.    Cir.  de  legg.  IIL  4.  Phllipp.,L  6.    AuL  OelL  XIY.  1 
Senec.  de  brevit  vit.  20.    Senec.  Gontrov.  7. 

5  Anl.  Cell.  XIV.  7.    Cio.  ad  fam.  X.  12.    Sueton.  Caes.  81.    Appian.  B.C.  II.  116. 
4  Aul.  Cell.  1.0.  comfx  Llr.  XXIL  9.  11.  XXIV.  II. 

«  e.g.  LiT.  IL  28.  XXXIX.  U. 

6  e.g.  Cic.  Phllipa  VIL  1.  pro.  leg.  Man.  19.  ad  fam.  X.  16. 

T  LIT.  XXX.  81.  XLIL  3.    Cic.  ad  fam.  X.  16.    Taoit  Ann.  XIII.  4a 
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Senaium  or  beferbe  ad  Senatum  de  aliqua  re^  and  the  qnestion  or  subject 
submitted  was  called  Relatio,  After  the  JRelatio  had  been  briefly  explained,  he 
proceeded  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  honse,  (consulere  Senatum^)  which  he  did 
in  the  words  Quid  de  ea  re  fieri  placet,  and  this  opinion  was  elicited  by  calling 
upon  each  Senator  by  name  (nominatim)  to  declare  his  sentiments,  (senteniiam 
rogare  s.  interrogare,)  employing  the  form  Die  .  .  .  (here  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidaal  addressed)  .  .  .  quid  censes,  A  certain  rule  of  precedence  was  followed 
(gradatim  consulere.)  If  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  over,  the 
Consuls  elect  were  firat  called  upon  to  speak,  (censere — decemere — sententiam 
dicere,)  then  the  Princeps  Senatus,  then  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Consul, 
(Consulares,)  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Praetor,  (Praetorii,)  and  so  on 
through  the  inferior  offices.  Again,  in  adjusting  the  order  of  precedence  between 
those  belonging  to  the  same  dass,  the  rule  of  seniority  was  generally  followed ; 
but  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  presiding  magistrate,  who 
might  mark  his  respect  for  particular  individuals  by  calling  upon  them  out  of 
their  turn  at  an  early  stage  of  the  debate.  ^  Considerable  importance  was 
attached  to  the  privilege  of  speaking  early,  for  we  find  Cicero  enumerating  among 
the  various  honours  and  rewards  which  he  would  enjoy  in  consequence  of  being 
elected  Curule  Aedile — antiquiorem  in  Senatu  sententiae  dicendae  locum  (In 
Verr.  Y.  14.) 

A  Senator,  when  named,  usually  rose  up  (surrexit)  and  expressed  his  views 
briefly  or  at  length  as  he  thought  fit.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  limit  was 
fixed  to  the  length  of  an  oration,  and  hence  factious  attempts  were  sometimes 
made  to  stave  off  a  question  by  wasting  the  whole  day  in  speaking  (dieni 
consumere — diem  dicendo  eximere.)  '  We  have  stated  that  no  private  Senator 
was  permitted  to  originate  any  motion ;  but  any  one  was  at  liberty,  when  called 
upon  for  his  opinion,  to  digress  from  the  subject  in  hand,  and  to  state  his  opinion 
upon  topics  fi)reign  to  the  actual  business.  In  doing  this  he  was  ssud  egredi 
relationem, '  Occasionally,  in  matters  of  great  importance,  when  a  Senator 
was  desirous  to  express  himself  with  deliberate  solemnity,  he  read  his  speech  (de 
scripto  sententiam  dicere,)  * 

Many  contented  themselves  with  simply  assenting  to  a  proposition,  without 
rising  and  delivering  a  formal  harangue,  (verbo  adseniiri — sedens  adsentiri,) 
while  others  gave  a  silent  vote,  Qpedibus  in  sententiam  ire.)  * 

When  every  Senator  had  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  sentiments, 
(^perrogatis  sententiis,)  if  a  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen,  the  president 
proceeded  to  state  the  various  propositions  in  succession,  (jpronuntiare  sententias,) 
and  a  division  (discessio)  took  place,  those  who  supported  the  first  proposition 
being  desired  to  pass  to  one  side  of  the  house,  while  those  who  did  not  approve  of 
it  were  to  pass  to  the  other — Qui  hoc  censetis,  illuc  transite,  qui  alia  omnia  in 
?ianc  partem^^MJA  omnia,  being  the  technical  form  used  to  denote  every 
opinion  except  the  one  upon  which  the  vote  was  in  the  act  of  being  taken.'  From 

1  Anl.  Gell.  IV.  10.  XIV.  7.    Llv.  XXVIII.  45.    Cic.  in  Verr.  V.  14.  Phllipp.  V.  13.  ad  Att 
L  J 3.  XII.  21.    The  words  of  Sallnst  (Cat.  W.)  with  regard  to  the  Conntl  detignattu  are 

Serfectly  explicit — Turn  D.  Junius  SiianWt  primiu  senteniiam  rogatuSf  guod  eo  temf/ore  ConttU 
esignahu  erat    The  privilege,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  to  the  other  n  agls- 
trates elect;  for,  as  we  learn  from  the  narrative  of  Appian,  in  the  debate  above  referred  to, 
CsBsar,  although  Praetor  elect,  did  not  speak  until  after  many  Senators  had  supported  the 
views  of  Silanus. 
S  Cic.  in  Verr.  II  39.  ad  fam.  L  2.  ad  Att  IV.  2.  ad  Q.  F.  IL  1. 

3  Tacit.  Ann.  IL  3& 

4  Cic.  ad  fam.  X.  13.  Att.  IV.  a 

5  Llv.  XXVIL  34. 

«  Cic.  ad  fam.  I.  2.  VIL  13.  X.  12.    Caes.  B.C.  L  2.    Liv.  VIL  3& 
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the  circamstanoe  of  the  Senators  walking  to  opposite  sides  of  the  house  arose  the 
common  formolae  which  expressed  the  act  of  voting  in  fayoor  of  a  measure^ 
discedere  in  senteriHam — ire  in  sententiam — pedibus  ire  in  senteniiam.  We 
have  already  observed  that  the  last  of  these  was  applied  to  those  who  gave  a 
vote  without  speakmg,  and  hence  the  members  who  did  this  habitually  were 
termed  Pedarii  SenatoreSy  at  least  this  is  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
phrase. 

Sometimes  a  proposition  might  consist  of  different  heads,  and  while  some 
persons  might  agree  to  a  portion  of  it,  they  might  be  unwilling  to  assent  to  the 
whole.  In  this  case  they  insisted  that  the  president  should  separate  the 
proposition  into  clauses,  and  take  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  each  separately — 
postidatum  est  ut  sententia  divideretur,  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  magistrate  hurried  through  a  proposition  consisting 
of  several  heads,  without  time  bemg  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  the  clauses  in 
detail,  he  was  said  per  saturam  sententiaa  exquirere. ' 

When  a  speedy  deciaon  was  indispensable,  or  when  it  was  known  that  men's 
minds  were  made  up,  the  president  did  not  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Senators  in 
succession,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  the  vote,  and  hence  the  distinction  drawn 
between  Senatus-consuHum  per  relationem  and  SenaUu-consultuin  per  disces- 
donem ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  latter  phrase  may  be  applied  to  every 
decree  of  the  Senate  upon  which  a  vote  was  taken,  whether  preceded  by  a  debate 
or  not.  •  , 

When  the  Senate  had  separated  and  were  standing  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
house,  the  president,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  vote,  proceeded  to  count,  and 
announced  the  result  by  the  formula — Haec  pars  maior  videtur.  Occasionally, 
although  a  difference  of  opinion  had  been  expressed,  the  vote  was  unanimous,  and 
in  this  case  was  termed — Sine  ttUa  varietate  discessio.  *    y 

Senams  Consaltaai.  9«nat«s  Avetorittuu— A  proposition  sanctioned  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  and  not  vetoed  by  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  who 
might  interrupt  the  proceedings  at  any  stage,  was  called  Senatus-Constdtum 
or  SenatuS'Decretum,  the  only  distinction  between  the  terms  being  that  the 
former  was  the  more  comprehensive,  since  a  Senattu-Consultum  might  include 
several  orders  or  Decreta, 

But  if  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs  put  his  veto  on  a  proposition  which  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  had  sanctioned,  then  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  called  Senatus 
AuctoritciSj  and  became  a  mere  formal  expression  of  opinion  without  legal 
efficacy. 

When  a  Senatus- ConsuUum  had  been  passed,  it  was  reduced  to  writing 
(jterscr^tum  est.)  Those  who  had  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  measure 
superintended  this  process,  (scribendo  adfuerunt^)  and  their  names,  styled 
auctoritates  perscriptae,  were  included  in  the  body  of  the  document. 

In  like  manner  a  Senatus  Auctoritas  was  frequently  written  out,  serving  as  a 
sort  of  protest,  and  recordmg  the  names  of  those  who  had  supported  the  motion 
9Ji  well  as  of  the  Tribune  or  Tribunes  who  had  interceded. ' 

When  one  or  more  Tribunes  had  put  their  veto  upon  a  measure  approved  of 
by  a  large  majority,  the  Consuls  were  sometimes  requested  to  remonstrate  with 

1  Cic.  ad  ftm.  I.  9  {pottvlattun  ett  id Bibuii  $enteniia  divideretur)  comp.  Ageoa.  ad  Cic.  pro 
Milon.  6.  and  Sohol.  Bob.  in  loo. 

2  See  Sallust  lug.  S9.  comp.  Fest  s.v.  Satura,  p.  314. 
8  Aul.  Gell.  XIV.  7. 

4  C\c.  in  Cat.  III.  A  pro  Sest.  34.    Senec.  de  vit.  beat.  8. 
t  Cic.  ad  fam.  L  2.  VIIL  a. 
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the  Tribunes,  (agere  cum  TH&unw,)  and  to  endeavour  to  indaoe  them  to  with- 
draw their  opposition.  Sometimes,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  Consuls 
proceeded  immediately  to  consult  the  Senate  upon  the  propriety  of  having  recourse 
to  strong  measures,  whether,  for  example,  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  people  or  to  arm  the  Consuls  with  Dictatorial  power.  ^ 

Not  only  a  Tribune  but  one  of  the  Consuls  might  interfere  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  a  Senaivs-Consultum^  such  interference  being  termed  intercessio 
coUegaie,  or,  generally,  any  magbtrate  possessed  of  authority  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  magistrate  who  brought  forward  the  proposition.  * 

Ordinary  Senators,  although  they  could  not  positively  forbid  the  passing  of  a 
resolution,  might  in  various  ways  impede,  delay,  and  thus  eventually  frustrate 
it, — 1.  By  speaking  against  time. — 2.  By  demanding  that  each  individual  Senator 
should  be  called  upon  to  speak  (ut  mnguU  consulantur,) — 3.  By  requiring  that 
each  clause  should  be  discussed  separately  (fit  sentcutiae  d%viderentur,)-—4.  By 
calling  upon  the  president,  again  and  again,  to  count  the  house,  (Numerare 
Senatwm^)  in  order  to  ascertain  that  there  was  a  proper  number  present. '  This 
leads  us,  finally,  to  consider  the  question  of  a 

<|aonmi. — ^That  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  Senators  was  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  proceedmgs  might  be  valid,  seems  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  it  is 
equally  dear  that  this  quorum  must  have  varied  at  different  periods  under  the 
republic,  and  perhaps  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business,  for  we  find  in 
different  places  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  hundred  spoken  of  as  a 
Quorum.  ^  Under  Augustus  the  presence  of  four  hundred  was,  at  one  period, 
reciuired ;  but  it  would  appear  that  this  rule  was  subsequently  relaxed,  at  least 
when  the  questions  discussed  were  not  of  special  importance.  At  a  later  epoch 
the  quorum  was  reduced  to  seventy  and  even  to  fifty. ' 

iBsigMia  of  Scnatora, — Senators,  firom  an  early  period,  were  distinguished 
from  ordinary  citizens  by  certain  peculiarities  in  their  dress,  to  which  other 
privileges  were  subsequently  added.    They  wore — 

1.  Tunica  Laticlavia^  an  under  garment,  ornamented  with  a  broad  vertical 
purple  stripe  (Hor.  S.  I.  vi.  27.) 

2.  AnnuUu  Aureus.,  a  golden  ring.    See  above,  p.  75. 

8.  Calceus  Senatoriusy  a  shoe  of  a  particular  form  fastened  by  four  straps, 
(corrigiae^)  the  Lora  patricia  of  Seneca,  which  were  fastened  round  the  calf  of 
tiie  leg.  To  some  part  of  this  shoe  a  piece  of  ivory  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
Qunula)  was  attached.    From  the  woids  of  Juvenal  (S.  VIL  192)^ 

Appositam  nigrae  lonam  subtezit  alutae, 

compared  with  Horace,  (S.  I.  vi.  27,)  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Calceus 
Senatorius  was  black,  wnile  others  have  inferred  firom  Martial  (11.  29)  that  it 
was  scarlet.  If  the  latter  opinion  be  correct  it  was  probably  the  same  with  what 
is  elsewhere  termed  the  MuUeus.  * 

Seats  were  reserved  for  the  Senators  in  that  part  of  the  theatre  called 
the  Orchestra^  and  at  a  subsequent  period  they  enjoyed  a  similar  privilege 

1  ac.  ad  Att.  IV.  2.  ad  fam.  VIII.  8 

t  Aul.  Gell.  XIV.  7.     LIT.  XXX.  43.  ^.       ^ ,        vht  ,,     a 

8  See  an  obscure  passage  In  Festus  sr.  Numera  Senatum,  oomp.  Clc.  ad  fam.  VIII.  11.  ad 

'^"'s^tC.de  Bacchanal.    Llv.  XLII.  28.    Ascoa  In  CJc  pro  Corn.  p.  W.  ed.  OrelL 
5  Dion  Casa  LIV.  35.  LV.  3.    Lamprld.  Al.  Ser.  18.    Cod.  Theod.  VL  ir.  9. 
«  c£.  PWlipp  XIII.  la    Senec.  de  Tranq.  An.  11.    Plut  ^  B.  T6.    Blartial.  I  60.  II  29. 

PhUostrai.  vit  BerodL  Att.  IL  8. 
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Ill  the  eircns,  as  we  shall  meDtion  more  particnlarlj  when  discossing  the  PubGc 
Games. 

Legatio  Libera, — One  of  the  most  substantial  advantages  enjoyed  by  a 
Senator  was,  that  when  he  quitted  Italy  for  his  own  private  business  he  usually 
received,  by  a  vote  of  his  colleagues,  a  Legatio  Libera,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
was  invested  with  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  and  was  entitled,  in  all 
foreign  countries,  to  the  same  respect  and  consideration  as  if  he  had  actually  been 
despatched  upon  some  special  mission  by  the  state.  ^ 

Senate  nnder  the  Brnptre. — ^The  influence  of  the  Senate  under  tbe  Empire 
was,  ostensibly,  prodigiously  increased ;  for  it  not  only  retained  all  its  former 
rights,  but  was,  to  a  great  extent,  invested  with  those  powers  which,  under  the 
commonwealth  had  formed  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  people. 

1.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  129)  that  the  election  of  magistrates  was  arranged 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Senate,  the  Comitia  being  merely  called  upon  to 
approve  of  a  list,  previously  prepared,  which  they  could  neither  reject  nor  alter. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Comitia  were  entirely 
suspended  by  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  Frinoe,  whidi 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

8.  All  criminal  trials  of  importance,  all  which  could  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  state  trials,  including  charges  in  any  way  affecting  the  government,  the  person 
of  the  Emperor,  the  proceedings  of  Senators  or  their  families,  or  the  character  of 
the  Proconsular  governors,  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Even  questions  with  regard  to  war  and  peace,  although  naturally  apper- 
taining to  the  Emperor  in  his  capacity  of  supreme  military  commander,  were 
occasionally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  (e.g.  Dion  Cass.  LX.  23.  LXYIII.  9.) 

5.  Lastly,  the  Senate  elected  and  deposed  the  Emperors  themselves,  and  all 
the  powers  in  virtue  of  which  the  Emperors  exercised  dominion  were  nominally 
conferred  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 

But  these  privileges,  vast  in  name,  were,  in  reality,  a  mere  empty  show.  It 
f(Mined  part  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  and  of  the  most  judicious  among  his 
successors  to  govern  through  the  Senate,  which  became  the  mere  organ  of  the 
imperial  will,  executing  with  ready  submission  all  orders  communicated  directly, 
and  watching  with  servile  eagerness  and  anxiety  for  the  slightest  indications 
which  might  enable  it  to  divine  the  secret  thoughts  and  anticipate  the  wishes  of 
the  Prince,  while,  in  addition  to  the  sanction  readily  accorded  by  the  body  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  each  individual  Senator  w^  required,  at  regular  periods, 
generally  at  the  commencement  of  each  year,  to  approve  and  ratify  upon  oath 
the  proceedings  of  the  Emperor  (iurare  in  acta  Principis,)  '  The  actual  position 
of  the  Senate  in  the  state  was  very  different  at  different  times,  depending  ahnost 
entirely  upon  the  temper  of  the  sovereign.  By  some  it  was  altogether  disregarded 
or  treated  with  open  contempt,  insult,  and  cruelty ;  by  others  it  was  allowed  to 
discharge  the  most  weighty  fonctions  of  the  government,  and  to  exercise  extensive 
patronage  without  question  or  interference;  but,  in  every  case,  all  distinctly 
understood  and  felt  that  they  acted  by  permission  only,  and  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  agents  who  were  allowed  a  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  discretionary  power 
according  to  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  their  employer. 

In  cases  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  dethrone  the  reigning  Emperor,  or 

1  Cic.  ad  fnm.  XI.  1  XII  2!.  ad  Att.  II.  \B.  XV.  11.  pro  Place.  34.  Val.  Max.  V.  Hi.  2. 
Sueton.  Tib.  31.  On  the  abuses  to  whidi  tliis  practice  gave  rise,  see  Cic.  de  leg.  agr.  L  & 
II.  17. 

S  See  Dion  Gasa  LL  20.  LUL  2a  LVII  8.  17.  LX.  2d.    T.clt.  Ann.  XVL  22. 
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when  the  succession  was  dispated,  the  position  of  the  Senate  was  peculiarly 
painful  and  hazardous.  Compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  chief,  who, 
for  the  time  being,  was  in  mUitary  possession  of  the  capital,  the  members  were 
liable,  upon  each  change  of  fortane,  to  be  treated  as  rebels  and  traitors  by  the 
conqueror. 

Nnmber  •€  8«Hat«ra  vnder  the  Empire. — ^We  have  stated  above  (p.  78) 
that  at  the  period  of  the  first  Census,  held  afler  the  battle  of  Actium,  there 
were  one  thousand  Senators.  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  six  hundred ;  ^ 
but  we  have  no  distinct  information  of  what  took  place  in  this  respect  under 
subsequent  Emperoi-s,  each  of  whom,  in  virtue  of  his  Censoria  Potestas,  drew 
up,  at  pleasure,  lists  of  the  Senate,  admitting  new  members  and  excluding  the 
unworthy. ' 

Persons  entitled  to  Summon  and  Consult  the  Senate. — As  under  the 
republic,  the  Senate  mijL'ht  be  summoned  by  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  or  Tribunes 
of  the  Plebs.  When  the  Emperor  was  Consul  he  presided  in  that  capacity ;  at 
other  times,  when  present,  he  occupied  a  Curule  chair,  placed  between  those  of 
the  two  Consuls. '  The  Emperor,  in  virtue  of  his  Tribunitia  Potestasj  could  at 
any  time  call  a  meetmg,  and  even  when  not  presiding,  was  allowed  to  originate 
a  motion  and  submit  it  for  deliberation.  This  privilege  was  eventually  extended, 
so  as  to  empower  him  to  bring  several  distinct  matters  under  consideration,  and 
was  termed  Jus  teniae — quartae — quintae  relationis.  * 

Ordo  Senatorius. — This  expression  was  used  under  the  republic  to  denote 
the  members  of  the  Senate  collectively ;  bat  under  the  empire  it  seems  to  have 
included  all  the  children  of  Senators  and  their  direct  descendants,  who  then 
formed  a  distinct  and  privileged  class.  The  sons  of  Senators  especiaUy  inherited 
a  sort  of  nobility.  As  soon  as  they  assumed  the  Toga  Virilis  they  were  permitted 
to  wear  the  Tunica  Laiiclavia^  to  be  present  as  auditors  at  meetings  of  the 
Senate,  and  enjoyed  various  rights  and  exemptions,  both  military  and  civil, ' 
many  of  which  were  shared  by  the  Equites  iUustres^  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
above  (p.  76.) 

Consilium  Principls. — ^Augustus  employed  the  services  of  a  committee 
composed  of  the  Consuls,  of  one  individual  from  each  of  the  classes  of  higher 
magistrates,  and  of  fifteen  ordinary  Senators  chosen  by  lot,  who  acted  for  six 
months  as  his  advisers,  assisting  him  in  preparing  and  maturing  the  measures 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  judicial  investigations.  * 

The  Consilium  Prindpis,  as  it  was  termed,  gradually  underwent  very 
momentous  changes,  both  in  its  constitution  and  in  the  extent  of  the  powers 
which  it  exercised.  The  number  of  members  was  increased,  individuals  were 
admitted  who  were  fiiends  or  personal  attendants  of  the  Emperor,  but  who  had 
no  connection  with  the  Senate,  ^  the  most  weighty  questions  of  policy  were 
discussed  and  finally  decided  by  this  privy  council ;  and  as  early  as  the  time  of 

1  Dion  Cass  LIV.  IS  14. 

2  e.{(.  Dion  Cass  LIV.  la  14.  LV.  3.    Taelt  Ann.  lY.  4*2.    Suet  Ve«p.  9. 
8  Pliii.  kpp.  II.  11.    Dion  Cass.  LV.  I& 

4  Tacit  Ann.  IIL  17.  Dion  Cass.  LIU.  33.  LV  16.  Capitolin.  91  Aarel  6.  Fertin.  5. 
L^mprld.  Alex.  Sev.  1.    Vopisc.  Froix  12. 

i  Dion  Cass.  LIL  31.  LIIL  1ft.  LIV.  86.  Suet.  Octar.  3a  Digest.  I.ix  5—10.  XXIIL  li  44. 
L.  i.  22.  $5.  comp  Tacit.  Hist  XL  86. 

4  Dion  Cass.  LIIL  21.    Suet  OcUv.  3-5. 

7  The  Amiei  et  Cotnite»  Augutti^  as  they  were  styled,  fonned  the  personal  staff  of  the 
Emperor,  and  were  divided  by  Tiberius  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  dignity  {trihui 
ehttrihua  fttetia  pro  dignitate  cuitutqtte,  Suer.  Tib.  46.)  In  the  Jurists  we  find  them  frequently 
Tf  ferred  to  as  amid  s.  cotnite*  prtttd—gecundi—tertii  ordinis  s.  luci. 


Htdriao,  it  bad  naorped  the  most  impoitaDt  ItanotionB  of  the  l^islatare  ind  the 
coarta  of  jnntioe.  It  did  not,  howerer,  aHnine  a  re^or  and  definite  form  tm^ 
the  ragn  of  Diocletian,  whea  H  wa»  estabUehed  nnd^  the  name  of  Cwuisfon'mn 
Principis,  and  henoEfonrard  was  fhlly  reoogniiad  ai  an  independent  and  powerfid 
deputment  of  the  gorenunent. ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  THE  PUBOC  LANDS  AND  THE  AGRARIAN  LAWS. 


Ager  Pnbllcns  was  the  general  term  for  all  lands  which  belonged  in 
property  to  the  state  and  not  to  private  individaals.  A  domain  of  this  description, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied  to  the  public  ser\'ice,  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  territory  from  the  earliest  times.  *  Originally  it  must  have  been  very 
limited  in  extent ;  but  as  the  Romans  gradually  subjugated  Italy,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  mulcting  those  tribes  which  resisted  their  arms  of  a  conaderable 
portion  of  their  lands,  and,  in  process  of  time  acquired  immense  tracts.  In  this 
way,  for  example,  the  Hemici  and  the  Privemates  were  deprived  of  two-thirds 
of  their  territory,  (agri  partes  duae  ademtae^Y  *^®  ^^^  forfeited  one  half,*  and, 
upon  the  recovery  of  Capua,  after  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  the  whole  Ager  Cam^ 
partus^  the  most  fertile  district  in  the  peninsula,  was  confiscated. ' 

A  portion  of  the  lands  thus  acquired  was  frequently  sold  by  public  auction,  in 
order  to  provide  frmds  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  state.  The  remainder  was 
disposed  of  in  different  ways,  according  to  its  nature  and  condition ;  for  it  might 
be,  (1.)  Arable,  or  meadow-land,  or  vineyards,  or  olive  gardens,  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  (2*)  Land  of  good  quality,  capable  of  producing  the  best  crops, 
but  which  was  lying  waste  and  depopulated  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of 
war.  (3.)  Wild  hiU  and  forest  pasture,  of  which  there  are  vast  districts  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  central  and  southern  Italy,  and  also  ion  some  parts  of  the 
coast. 

(1.)  The  rich  land  in  good  condition  was  usually  disposed*  of  in  three  ways — 

If  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city,  or  if  not  in  an  exposed  situation,  it  was 
frequently  made  over  (assignatum)  in  small  allotments,  usually  of  seven  jugers, 
to  the  poorer  citizens,  those  chiefly  who  had  acquired  a  claim  upon  the  state  by 
long  military  service. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lay  upon  an  exposed  frontier,  or  in  the  midst  of  hostile 
tribes,  a  Colonia  was  established  according  to  the  policy  already  explained  (see 
above,  p.  88.) 

1  Extended  information  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  chapter  will  be  found  in  the 
Prolusion  of  Heyne,  ei^itled  "  Leges  Agrariae  pestiferae  et  execrabiles."  contained  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  "  Academica ;"  in  the  chapters  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  *'  On  the 
Public  Land  and  its  Occupation  "— **Tbe  Assignments  of  Land  before  the  time  of  8p. 
Cassius "— "The  Agrarian  Law  of  Sp.  Cassius,"  and  "The  Licinian  Rogations.*'  Our 
most  valuable  ancient  authority  is  Appian.  B.C.  1.7.  seqq.  whom  Niebuhr  supposes  to  have 
here  followed  Posidonius. 

2  Consisting,  probably,  chiefly  of  pasture  land,  and  hence  Pateua  was  the  ancient  term  for 
the  revenue  of  the  state,  from  whatever  source  derived.    See  Piin.  U.N.  XYIIL  i. 

8  Liv.  IL  41.  VIIL  1. 
4  Liv.  XXXVL  39. 
*  Liv.  XXVL  la 

Q 
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In  both  of  these  cases  the  lands  so  assigned  ceased  to  be  Ager  Puhlicus,  and 
were  made  over  in  full  property  to  the  recipients,  subject,  in  so  far  as  colonies 
were  concerned,  to  the  conditions  of  the  foundation  charter  (Jormtda,) 

Lastly,  land  of  this  description  was  sometimes  left  in  the  hands  of  the  subju- 
gated proprietors,  who  were,  however,  transformed  from  owners  into  mere  tenants, 
who  held  the  land  on  lease  for  a  fixed  period,  and  paid  a  fair  rent  to  the  Roman 
Exchequer  for  the  farms  which  they  occupied.  ^  In  this  case  the  land  remained 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  formed  part  of  the  Ager  PvbUcus, 

(2.)  (3.)  It  is  manifest  that  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  lands 
which  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  operations  of  war  must  have  been  of  a  very 
different  description.  Here  the  farm  houses  and  buildings  of  every  description 
would  be  in  ruins,  the  population  killed  or  dispersed,  the  vines  and  fruit  trees 
cut  down  or  destroyed,  and  not  only  much  labour,  but  large  capital  would  be 
required  to  render  them  again  productive.  In  like  manner,  the  wide  ranges  of 
wild  pasture  land  would  be  available  to  those  only  who  were  able  to  stock  them 
with  flocks  and  herds  and  to  provide  troops  of  slaves  to  attend  and  guard  their 
property.  Hence  the  state  was  in  the  habit,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least,  of  invitmg 
persons  to  enter  upon  the  occupation  of  such  districts  upon  very  favourable  terms, 
the  payment,  viz.  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  com  lands,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
produce  of  vines  and  fruit  trees,  when  the  land  should  have  been  again  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  of  a  moderate  sum  per  head  for  sheep  and  cattle  grazing 
on  the  public  pastures.  These  lands  fell,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  into  the  hands  of  the  Patricians  exclusively,  the  only  class  possessed  of 
capital,  and  afterwards  the  wealthy  Plebeians  also  obtained  a  share.  The  persons 
who  so  occupied  the  lands  were  of  course  tenants  of  the  state ;  but  they  did  not 
hold  leases  for  a  fixed  period,  but  were  tenants  at  will,  (^precario,)  who  kept 
possession  so  long  as  the  state  did  not  desire  to  apply  the  land  to  any  other 
purpose,  but  who  might  be  lawfully  ejected  whenever  the  state  thought  fit.  On 
the  one  band  no  length  of  occupancy  could  bestow  a  right  of  property  upon  the 
occupier,  for  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  Roman  law,  that  prescription  could 
not  be  pleaded  against  the  state ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  state  ever  attempted  to  displace  one  occupier  in  order  to  make  room  for  another 
occupier,  but  when  it  resumed  possession  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
land  to  a  different  purpose.  Hence,  occupiers  of  the  public  lands,  although  liable 
to  be  dispossessed  at  any  time  by  the  state,  might,  and  frequently  did,  retain 
possession  of  these  lands  for  many  generations ;  and  the  right  of  occupancy  might 
not  only  be  transfen*ed  to  an  heir,  but  might  be  sold  for  a  price,  the  purcluuer 
taking  into  account,  of  course,  the  precarious  nature  of  the  title. 

A  piece  of  land  occupied  in  this  manner  was  called  Possession  the  occupier  was 
called  the  Possessor,  and  he  was  said  Possidere;  the  act  of  occupancy  was 
Usus,  the  benefit  derived  by  the  state  Fructus,  Much  of  the  obscurity  connected 
with  the  Agrarian  Laws  has  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  vror^  possidere^ 
possessor,  possessh,  which  when  used  as  technical  legal  terms,  never  denote  an 
absolute  right  of  property  but  merely  occupancy  by  a  tenant. ' 

It  wiU  be  seen,  from  what  we  have  said  above,  that  the  tenants  of  the  Ager 
Publicus  were  divided  into  two  classes,  which  stood  in  a  very  different  position. 

1  See  Applan  B.C.  I.  7.  seqq.  Some  of  the  lands  in  Sicily  were  held  according  to  this 
tenure,  (Cic.  in  Verr.  V.  (i,)  and  it  was  very  common  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  seas. 

»  Fest  8.V.  Posseitin,  p.  233.  Cic  de  Off.  II.  22.  adv.  Rull.  III.  23.  Liv.  II.  61.  IV.  SO.  «1. 
53.  VL  5.  14.  37.  Epit.  LVIII.  Flor.  Ill  la  Ores.  V.  18.  Maneipium  is  the  old  word 
for  property,  and  is  apposed  to  Vmw,  the  mere  right  of  occupancy,  as  in  the  Lucretian  line— 

Vitaque  mancipio  nulli  datur  omnibus  u$vt. 
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1.  Those  who  had  entered  npon  fanns  in  fall  cultivation,  who  held  leases  for 
a  limited  period,  and  who  paid  a  fair  rent  for  the  land.  Such  individuals  might  be 
either  the  original  owners,  or  Roman  citizens,  or  any  persons  whatsoever.  Thev 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  state  as  an  ordinary  tenant  to  his  landlord  in 
modem  times ;  and  if,  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  either  party  was  dissatis- 
fied, the  connection  would  terminate  without  the  other  having  a  right  to 
complain. 

2.  Those  who  had  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  land  lying  waste  and 
desolate  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  war  or  from  any  other  cause,  who 
were  bound,  as  the  land  was  reclaimed,  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  moderate 
proportion  of  the  produce,  and  who  were  tenants  at  will,  upon  an  understanding, 
however,  that  they  were  not  liable  to  be  displaced  in  order  to  make  room  for 
another  rent-paying  tenant.  The  state  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  resuming 
possession  when  it  thought  fit,  and  unquestionably  had  a  legal  right  at  any  time 
to  eject  the  tenant ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  right  could  at  all  times  be 
exercised  with  equity,  especially  after  long  occupation.  Those  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  had  become  the  tenants  of  the  state,  had  probably  in  most  cases 
expended  large  sums  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  in  the  purchase  of  slaves  and 
agricultural  stocking,  and  in  improvements  of  various  descriptions.  As  the 
productiveness  of  the  land  was  increased,  the  tax  of  one-tenth  or  one-fiflh,  as  the 
case  might  be,  would  become  less  and  less  burdensome,  and  a  very  large  reversion 
would  accrue  to  the  occupier,  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  his  own  industry, 
skill,  and  capital.  Here  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  state,  after  allowing  such 
occupants  to  remain  in  occupation  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  encouraging 
them  to  invest  larger  and  larger  sums  in  improvements,  had  suddenly  required 
them  to  remove,  without,  at  the  same  time,  ofiering  adequate  compensation,  it 
would  have  been  guilty  of  gross  mjustice  and  bad  faith.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Land  held  in  this  manner  being  a  source  of  great  profit,  the  right  of  occupancy 
was,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  firequently  sold  and  transfen*ed  from  one 
occupier  to  another  for  a  large  sum,  and  the  validity  of  such  sales  and  con- 
veyances was  fully  recognized  by  law.  Hence,  if  the  state,  by  allowing  occupation 
to  remain  undisturbed  for  generations,  had,  as  it  were,  permitted  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  tenure  to  fall  out  of  view,  the  purchaser  who  had  paid  a  large  sum 
for  the  right  of  occupancy  would  have  naturally  regarded  the  sudden  resumption 
by  the  state  as  little  better  than  an  arbitrary  confiscation  of  his  fortune. 

:■  The  original  occupiers  of  the  public  pastures  were  in  a  more  favourable  position, 
because  here  the  capital  was  not  sunk  in  buildings  or  in  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  but  was  laid  out  upon  cattle  and  slaves,  which  were  at  all  times  sure  of 
finding  purchasers,  although  loss  might  be  sustained  by  forced  sales.  Those, 
however,  who  had  purchased  the  right  of  pasturing  their  stock  upon  a  particular 
district  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  lost  the  purchase  money  if  called  upon 
by  the  state  to  surrender  their  right  soon  after  they  had  acquired  it. 

Having  thus  explsuned  the  origin  of  the  Ager  Publicus  and  its  occupation,  we   . 
now  proceed  to  consider  the 

lieges  Agrariae. — ^It  is  impossible  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  Roman 
constitution  unless  we  fully  comprehend  the  nature  and  object  of  the  laws  so 
frequently  mentioned  by  historians  under  this  appellation — laws  which  were  upon 
many  occasions  the  source  of  furious  and  fatal  discord.  Their  character  was 
totally  mistaken  by  scholars  for  many  centuries  after  the  revival  of  letters.  It 
was  universally  believed  that  they  were  intended  to  prohibit  Roman  citizens  from 
holding  property  in  land  above  a  certain  amount,  and  for  confiscating  and  dividing 
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among  the  poorer  members  of  the  commmiity  the  estates  of  private  persons  in  so 
far  as  they  exceeded  the  prescribed  limits.  Although  the  expediency  of  such  a 
doctrine  was  never  recognized  in  any  well  regnlated  state,  ancient  or  modem, 
although  it  is  at  variance  both  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  and  although  the  expressions  of  ancient  writers,  when  correctly 
interpreted,  give  no  support  to  the  supposition  that  such  ideas  wei*e  ever 
mooted,  yet  the  opinions  first  broached  with  regard  to  the  Agrarian  Laws  were 
received  and  transmitted  by  successive  generations  of  learned  men  almost  without 
suspicion,  and  the  innumerable  embarrassments  and  contradictions  which  they 
involved  were  overlooked  or  passed  by  in  silence.  It  was  not  until  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century,  (1795,)  amid  the  excitement  caused  by  the  wild  schemes 
of  the  French  revolutionary  leaders,  that  Heyne  first  distinctly  pointed  out  the 
real  nature  of  these  enactments.  His  views  were  almost  immediately  embraced 
by  Heeren,  while  the  penetrating  and  vigorous  Niebuhr  quickly  perceiving  and 
appreciating  their  vast  importance,  brought  all  his  vast  learning  and  acuteness 
to  bear  upon  the  discussion,  and  succeeded  so  completely  in  developing  and 
demonstrating  the  truth,  that  all  are  now  astonished  that  the  subject  could  have 
been  so  long  and  so  grossly  misunderstood.  ^ 

The  discovery,  for  such  it  must  be  regarded,  thus  happily  made,  may  be 
enunciated  in  the  following  proposition — 

The  Leges  Aqrasiae  of  the  Romans  were  in  no  case  intended  to  interfere 
tvith  or  affect  private  property  in  land^  but  related  exclusively  to  the  Ager 

PUBLICUS. 

The  Ager  Puhlicus  having  been  acquired  and  occupied  as  explained  above, 
numerous  abuses  arose  in  process  of  time,  especially  among  the  tenants  belonging 
to  the  second  class.  These  being,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  earlier  ages,  exclusively 
Patricians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  monopolized  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  defirauding  the  state,  either  by  neglecting 
altogether  to  pay  the  stipulated  proportion  of  the  produce,  or  by  paying  less  than 
was  due,  or,  finally,  by  claimmg  what  was  in  reality  Ager  Publicus  as  their  own 
private  property,  it  being  easy,  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  all  strict  superinten- 
dence and  of  scientific  surveys,  to  shift  the  land-marks  which  separated  public 
from  private  property.  Meanwhile,  the  deficiencies  in  the  public  treasury  were 
made  up  by  heavier  taxes;  and  the  Plebeians  complained  that  they  were 
impoverished  by  new  imposts,  while  the  lands  belonging  to  the  community, 
which  they  had  acquired  by  their  blood,  if  fairly  managed,  would  yield  a  sufficient 
return  to  meet  all  demands  upon  the  Exchequer,  or,  if  portioned  out  in  allotments 
among  themselves,  afford  them  the  means  of  supporting  the  increased  burdens. 
These  complaints,  unquestionably  founded  in  justice,  were  soon  vehemently 
expressed,'  and  were  revived  firom  time  to  time  more  or  less  loudly  and  enforced 
more  or  less  earnestly,  according  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  the  energy  of  the 
popular  champions.  It  is  true,  that  the  wealthier  Plebeians  soon  became  tenants 
of  the  Ager  Publicus  as  well  as  the  Patricians ;  but  although  this  circumstance 
materially  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  occupiers,  it  did  not  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poor  or  make  them  less  keenly  alive  to  the  injustice  of  the  system 
against  which  they  protested.  Hence,  from  an  early  period  in  the  commonwealth, 
Leges  Agrariae  were  employed  as  most  formidable  and  efficient  weapons  of  offence 
by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party. 

1  Even  Arnold,  in  his  excellent  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolita&a 
about  the  year  1827.  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi  were 
intended  to  limit  private  property.  Before  publishing  his  history  of  Rome,  however,  which 
was  printed  about  eleven  years  later,  he  had  fully  adopted  the  views  of  Heyne  and  Niebulir- 
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According  to  onr  definition,  the  tenn  Lex  Agraria  will  include  any  enactment 
with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  Ager  Puhlicus;  bat  it  was  usoally  employed  to 
denote,  (1.)  Those  measures  which  had  for  their  object  a  reform  in  management 
of  the  public  lands,  by  enforcing  the  regular  payment  of  rent  on  the  part  of  the 
occupiers,  prohibiting  them  from  occupying  more  than  a  certam  extent,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  portions  and  dividing  these  in  small  allotments  among  the  poorer 
citizens ;  and,  (2.)  Those  which  were  intended  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
newly  accquired  territory,  by  insisting  upon  its  immediate  application  to  the 
establishment  of  colonies  or  its  distribution  to  individuals  (viritim.)  It  is  manifest 
that  Agrarian  Laws,  belonging  to  the  first  class,  were  those  which  would  give 
rise  to  the  most  bitter  oontestSi  because  they  would  more  nearly  affect  existing 
interests. 

The  first  Agrarian  Law  upon  record  was  the  Lex  Cassia,  proposed  and  passed 
by  Sp.  Gassius  Viscellinus  when  Consul,  B.C.  486,  {turn  primum  Lex  Agraria 
promulgata  est,  nunquam  deinde  iisque  ad  hanc  memoriam  sine  maximis  moti- 
bus  rerum  agitata.}  Cassius  was  a  Patrician,  and  the  measure  must,  in  all 
probability,  have  originated  in  some  intestine  feud  among  the  dominant  class. 
His  opponents  proved  too  strong  for  hun ;  for  as  soon  as  he  laid  down  his  office 
he  was  impeached  of  treason  and  put  to  death,  while  his  law,  regarding  the 
provisions  of  which  we  have  no  precise  information,  seems  not  to  have  been 
enforced.  ^  We  hear  no  more  of  Agrarian  Laws,  until  the  years  B.C.  424,'  417« 
416,'  when  much  agitation  prevailed  on  the  subject,  but  without  any  marked 
result.  By  far  the  most  important  measure  of  this  class  was  the  Lex  Licinia^ 
carried,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  in  B.C.  367,  ^  which 
served  as  the  foundation  of  almost  all  later  Agrarian  Laws.  The  chief  provisions 
were — 

1.  That  no  one  should  occupy  more  than  five  hundred  jugers  of  the  Ager 
Puhlicus  (ne  quis  plus  D.  iugera  agri  possideret)  '^ 

2.  That  no  one  should  have  more  than  a  hundred  large  and  five  hundred  small 
cattle  grazing  upon  the  public  pastures.  ^ 

3.  That  each  occupant  of  the  Ager  Puhlicus  should  employ  a  certain  proportion 
of  free  labourers  in  cultivating  it. ' 

The  enforcement  of  these  regulations  seems  to  have  been  intrusted  to  the 
'Plebeian  Aediles,  whom  we  find,  on  several  occasions,  prosecuting  and  fining 
those  who  had  transgressed ;  ^  one  of  the  first  convictions  under  the  new  law 
being  that  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo  himself  who  had,  by  a  legal  fi*aud,  obtained 
possession  of  one  thousand  jugers,  and  was,  in  consequence,  sentenced  to  pay 
ten  thousand  asses.  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  fiindamental  provisions,  the  law  would  doubtless  contain 
regulations  for  ascertaining  correctly  the  boundaries  of  the  Ager  PubUcus  and 
private  property,  for  the  regular  payment  of  rent  to  the  state  on  the  part  of  the 
occupants,  and  for  ascertaining  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  each  case.  Niebuhr 
has  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the  law  in  full ;  but  in  descending  to  detiuls,  we 

1  Llr.  II.  41.    Dionys.  VIIL  7«i 

2  Liv.  IV.  36.  Aipri  publici  dhidendi  coloniarum^us  deducendarum  tpet  onteniataf. 

3  Liv.  IV.  47.  4&  Ducordia  domi  ex  agrariit  legtbusfuii et  quum  (Tribnni)  fe^em 

promulgoMxent  %U  ager  ex  hostibtu  eaptus  viritim  aivideretur,  fco. 

4  Llv.  VI.  48: 
«  Liv.  VL  »). 

6  Appian.  B.C.  L  7.  8. 

7  Appian.  1  c. 

8  e.R.  Llv.  X.  la  23.  47.  XXXIIL  42.  XXXV.  10.    0?1A  Fast.  V.  2sa 
»  Liv.  VIL  16. 
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have  little  to  guide  us  beyond*  conjecture.     (See  Niebnhr^s  Roman  History,  YoL 
III.  p.  11.  Engl,  trans.) 

For  upwards  of  two  centuries  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Licinia  no  attempt 
was  made  to  interfere  with  the  actual  occupants  of  the  Ager  Puhlicus,  Mean- 
while immense  additions  had  been  made  to  the  domains  of  the  commonwealth 
during  the  contests  which  terminated  in  the  subjugation  of  all  Italy,  and,  during 
the  second  Funic  war,  by  the  confiscations  of  lands  belonging  to  those  states 
which  had  revolted  to  HannibaL  Large  portions  of  the  territory  thus  acquired 
had,  it  is  true,  been  assigned  to  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  had  been  disposed  of 
in  the  foundation  of  colonies,  and  made  over  to  the  veterans  of  Scipio,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  vast  tracts  had  been  retained  as  Ager  Publicus;  and  no  division  among 
the  poorer  citizens  individually  (viritim)  had  taken  place  since  the  Lex  Agraria 
passed,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  Senate,  by  C.  Flaminius  when  Tribune  of 
the  Flebs,  (B.C.  233,)  in  terms  of  which  the  lands  conquered  from  the  Senones, 
south  of  Ariminum,  had  been  portioned  out  in  small  lots ;  and  hence  the  district 
received  the  name  of  Ager  Gallicus  Romanus, '  Moreover,  although  the  Lex 
Licinia  had  never  been  repealed,  the  most  important  provisions  had  been  violated. 
A  large  number  of  the  wealthier  families  had  gradually  become  occupiers^  many 
of  them,  doubtless,  by  purchase  and  inheritance,  of  an  extent  far  beyond  five 
hundred  jugers,  their  flocks  and  herds  grazing  on  the  public  pastures  greatly 
exceeded  the  lawful  number,  and  the  firee  agricultural  labourers  had  been  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  slaves,  ^  who,  especially  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
could  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  estates  of  small 
proprietors  had  been  almost  all  swallowed  up  by  the  rich  landholders,  and  the 
number  of  the  poor  was  everywhere  increasing.  It  was  to  arrest  the  downward 
progress  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  to  remedy  the  abuses  by  which  it  had  been 
caused  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  introduced  his  celebrated  Lex  Sempronia  Agraria^ 
the  declared  object  of  which  was  to  revive,  under  a  modified  form,  the  ancient 
Lex  Licinia.  It  proposed  that  no  single  individual  should  occupy  more  than  five 
hundred  jugers  of  the  Ager  Puhlicus^  but  that  a  father  should  be  allowed  a 
further  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  jugers  for  each  of  his  sons,  not  exceeding 
two,  so  that  no  one  should  hold  for  himself  and  family  more  than  one  thousand 
jugers ;  that  the  surplus  remaining  over  after  this  new  adjustment  had  taken 
place  should  be  divided  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  that  funds  should  be 
advanced  to  them  out  of  the  treasures  bequeathed  by  Attains  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  stock  their  allotments.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
(see  p.  226,)  that  a  sweeping  change  of  this  nature  suddenly  introduced, 
although  containing  clauses  providing  for  compensation  in  certain  cases,  would 
entail  heavy  loss  on  a  large  class  of  persons,  and  would,  in  many  instances, 
amount  to  a  confiscation  of  property.  Hence,  the  bill  was  met  by  the  most 
violent  opposition ;  but  it  was  passed  notwithstanding,  and  a  standing  commission 
appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  difficulties  and  obstinate  opposition 
encountered  at  every  step  rendered  the  progi'ess  of  this  body  very  slow ;  and  the 
i^eader  of  history  is  well  aware,  that  this  and  all  the  other  enactments  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  and  his  brotlier  were  set  aside  or  eluded  after  the  death  of  the  latter. ' 

In  the  civil  strife  which  preceded  the  final  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth, 

1  C!c.  Brat  U.  AcadL  It  6.  De  Inv.  IL  17.    Val.  Max.  V.  iv.  5.    Varro  R.  R.  I.  2.    Polyb. 
II.  21. 

2  See  on  this  point  Plut  Tib.  Gracch.  S. 

8  Plut.  Tib.  Gracch.  3  seqq.    Lir.  Epit.  LVIII.    Velleius  II.  2.    Appian.  B.C.  I.  9.    Clc. 
pro  Sext  48.    Victor  •<«  vir.  IIL  64. 
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a  very  large  portion  of  the  public  lands  in  Italy  were  alienated  from  the  state  and 
made  over,  bj  the  establishment  of  military  colonies,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  great 
commanders — Snlla,  Pompeins,  Julias  Csesar,  and  the  Triumyirs.  A  considerable 
quantity,  however,  still  remained  up  to  the  time  of  Vespasian,  by  whom  assign- 
ments in  Samnium  were  made  to  his  veterans,  and  the  little  that  was  left  was 
disposed  of  by  Domitian,  after  whose  reign  the  state  possessed  scarcely  any 
property  in  land  in  Italy. 

In  addition  to  the  Lex  Cassia — Lex  Licinia — Lex  Flaminia^  and  Lex 
Sempronia^  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  above  sketch,  the  following 
Leges  Agrariae  deserve  notice . — 

Lex  Thoria,  passed  by  Sp.  Thorius,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  107.  The 
object  of  this  law,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  Appian,  was  to  prohibit  any 
farther  distribution  of  land  under  the  Lex  Semproniay  and  to  ordain  that  the  rents 
paid  by  the  occupiers,  who  were  to  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession,  should,  in 
all  time  coming,  be  divided  among  the  poorer  citizens  instead  of  being  made  over 
to  the  public  Exchequer.  ^ 

Zex  Appuleia<f  passed  by  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus  when  Tribune  of  the  Plebs, 
B.C.  100.  This  was  the  law  to  which  Q.  Ketellus  Nnroidicus  refiised  to  swear 
obedience,  and  was,  in  consequence,  forced  to  go  into  exile. ' 

Lex  Servilia^  proposed  by  P.  Servilius  RdUus,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  68, 
for  the  division  of  the  Ager  Campanus,  and  strenuously  opposed  by  Cicero,  in 
consequence  of  whose  exertions  it  was  thrown  out  The  speeches  delivered 
against  this  law  throw  much  light  upon  various  topics  connected  with  the  Ager 
PMicus,  • 

Lex  Julia^  passed  by  Jalius  Caesar  during  his  Consulship,  B.C.  59,  in  terms 
of  which  the  Ager  Campantts  was  distributed  among  twenty  thousand  citizens. 
It  would  appear  that  this  territory  was  not  occupied  by  large  holders,  but  was 
portioned  out  in  a  number  of  small  farms,  and  the  holders  of  these  were  probably 
tenants  belonging  to  the  class  described  above  (see  p.  226.)  Hence,  there  was 
no  tumultuous  opposition  to  this  measure.  The  chief  objection  was  the  impolicy 
of  depriving  the  state  of  the  large  revenue  derived  from  this  region  which  is 
described  by  Cicero  as — Caput  vestrae  pecuniae^  pacts  ornamentum,  suhsidium 
belli,  fimdamerUum  vectigalium^  horreum  legionum^  solatium  annonae  (De  leg. 
agr.  il.  29.)  * 

1  Appian.  B.C.  L  87.  We  have  taken  It  for  granted  that  the  true  reading  in  this  passage 
is  BiiiH  and  not  Bittt.    See  also  Cic.  Brat.  S&  De  Orat  II  70. 

S  LW.  Epit  LXIX.    CIc.  pro  Best.  16.  47.    Victor  de  rir.  ill.  63.    Appian.  B  C.  L  S9. 

8  See  the  speeches  of  Cioero  against  Rnllus  passim ;  also  in  Pison  t. 

4  Cie.  ad  Att  II.  lA  18.  ad  Fam.  XIIL  4.  Lir.  Epit.  CIIL  VeUeius  II.  41.  Saet  Caee.  sa 
Appian.  B.C.  IL  10.  Plut  Cat  min.  31. 
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DMrcrent  W«rd0  ■IgHliyiHg  RcreBoe. — Pascua — Vectigalia — Publicum 
—are  the  terms  employed  to  denote  generallj  the  Revenaes  of  Rome,  from  what- 
ever 8omx;e  derived. 

Pascua^  i.e.  Pasture  lands,  signified  Revenue;  because,  in  the  eariiest  ages, 
the  pablic  income  was  derived  solely  from  the  rent  of  pastures  belonging  to  the 
state.  Thus  Pliny  declares — Etiam  nunc  in  TabuKs  Censoriis  Pascua  dicuntur 
omnia  ex  quibus  Populus  reditus  habet^  quia  diu  hoc  solum  V^tigal  fuerat  ^ 

Vectigal  is  the  word  used  more  frequently  than  any  other  to  denote  the 
Revenue  of  the  state  generally.  It  is  probably  connected  etymologically  with 
Veho^  and  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^o^o;,  which  bears  the 
same  meaning. 

Publicum,  in  its  widest  aoceptatbn,  comprehended  every  thing  which 
belonged  to  the  community  at  large,  and  hence  included  not  only  the  domain 
lands,  their  produce,  and  the  Exchequer,  but  also  roads,  bridges,  and  public 
buildings  of  all  descriptions.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  it  signified  Revenue^ 
the  wonl  Vectigal  being,  in  this  case,  understood.  Indeed,  the  ellipse  is  some- 
times supplied,  as  when  Cicero  says — Dbgnotus,  qui  ex  publicis  vectigalibus 
tanta  lucrafadt.^ 

Sources  of  iko  Boman  RoTeane. — The  Roman  Revenues  were  derived 
partly  from  lands,  mines,  and  other  property  held  by  the  state,  partly  from  taxes 
paid  by  Roman  citizens  and  by  the  subjects  of  Rome.  Those  subject  states  who 
paid  a  fixed  sum  in  money  were  styled  Stipendiarii,  ^  those  wlio  paid  a  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  of  their  soil,  Vectigales;  and  the  latter  were  regarded  as 
occupying  a  more  favourable  position  than  the  former.  The  terms,  however, 
are  frequently  used  indifferently,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  provincials,  in  many 
cases,  paid  a  portion  of  their  taxes  according  to  one  system,  and  a  portion 
according  to  the  other. 

Bevenue  derlrcd  from  liamd. — ^The  Revenue  derived  from  land  was  of  two 
kinds,  according  as  the  land  was  the  property  of  the  state,  {Ager  Publicus,  see 
last  chapter,)  and  the  occupiers  merely  tenants  at  wiU  or  upon  leases  of  limited 
duration,  or  was  the  absolute  property  of  the  occupiers,  subject  to  certain  burdens 

1  The  chief  nnolent  authorities  on  the  Roman  Rerennes  will  be  found  collected  and 
arranged  In  the  treatise  by  Peter  Burman,  entitled,  Vectigalta  PopuU  Rotnani^  4to.  Leid. 
1734. 

2  Plln.  H.N.  XVIIL  S. 
S  Cic.  in  Verr.  III.  38. 

4  Impotitum  Vecti/fal  eat  cerium  qitod  Stipendiarium  dicitur,  til  Hiapanix  Hpteriwue  Poenomm, 
gttoii  w'ctoriae  oraemium  ae  poena  belli,  Cic.  In  Verr.  III.  6.  comp  lY.  60.  IMv.  in  Q.C.  3. 
de  Prov  Cons.  5.  de  legg.  III.  18.  pro  Balb.  18.  Lir.  XXIV.  47.  XXXVII.  AS.  Caes.  B.  G. 
L  44.  VIL  .0. 
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in  favour  of  the  state.  In  the  former  case,  the  Revenue  received  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a  rent  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  landlord,  in  the  latter  case,  it  was 
what  we  now  term  a  land-tax.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  public  Revenue 
derived  from  land  in  Italy  during  the  commonwealth  proceeded  from  Ager 
PuhUcus,  and  was  therefore  rent.  In  the  Provinces  beyond  the  seas,  on  the  other 
hand,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Africa,  Macedonia,  Asia,  and  others,  the  inhabitants  were, 
for  the  most  part,  left  in  possession  of  their  lands,  but  were  required  to  pay  a 
fixed  sum  in  money  or  a  cert^n  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The 
amount  so  paid  would  of  course  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  Province  and  of  each  district ;  and  we  are  acquainted  with  the  details 
in  a  very  few  cases  only.  Rome,  however,  unquestionably  possessed  Ager 
Ptiblicus  in  the  Provinces  as  well  as  in  Italy.  Thus,  we  are  told  by  Cicero  that 
Sicily  was  the  most  favoured  of  all  the  Provinces ;  for  when  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  paid  them  no  more  than  they  had 
previously  paid  to  their  own  kings  and  rulers.  But  although  this  applied  to 
Sicily  generally,  a  few  states  were  in  a  worse  position — Perpaucae  Siciliae 
idvitates  suiit  helh  subactae  quorum  ager  cum  esset  puhlicus  P.  R,  /actus 
*amen  illis  est  redditus.  Is  ager  a  censoribus  heart  sokt,^  In  this  case, 
although  the  ancient  proprietors  were  allowed  to  remain  oB  their  estates,  they  were 
n.0  longer  proprietors,  but  tenants,  who  held  upon  short  leases,  and  paid  a  full 
!ient  for  the  land  which  they  occupied,  and  which  the  state  might  take  from  them 
at  any  time  and  dispose  of  at  pleasure  (p.  226.)  So  also  many  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  Provinces  possessed,  previous  to  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans, 
Ager  Puhlicus  of  their  own,  which  in  certain  cases  they  would  be  permitted 
to  retain,  while  in  others  it  would  be  transferred  to  their  conquerors. 

This  being  premised,  the  Revenue  derived  from  land,  under  whatever  tenure 
it  might  be  held,  was  divided  into  two  heads,  according  as  it  was  received  from 
cultivated  or  uncultivated  land.  In  the  former  case  it  was  termed  Decumae^  in 
the  latter,  Scriptura, 

Decomae. — ^We  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  226)  that  the  occupiers  of 
the  Ager  Publicus  in  Italy,  who  were  tenants  at  will,  paid  to  the  state  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  arable  lands.  This  was  the  proportion  paid  by  the 
proprietors  of  estates  in  Sicily  in  the  shape  of  land-tax,  ^  and  this  was  the 
amount  of  land-tax  in  Sardinia  also ;  for  we  are  expressly  told  that  Csesar 
punished  the  Sulcitani  in  that  island  by  ordering  them  to  pay  an  eighth  instead 
of  a  tithe  (etpro  decumis  octavos  pendere  iussi^  ^  The  tithe  being  therefore 
the  ordinary  amount  levied  in  Italy  and  in  the  Provinces  first  subdued,  was  used 
as  the  general  term  to  denote  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  arable  land  paid 
to  the  state  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  of  land-tax,  whatever  that  proportion  might 
be  in  reality.  Thus,  although  vineyards  and  oliveyards  usually  paid  a  fifth,  this 
was  included  under  the  designation  of  Decumae ;  and  Cicero,  when  enumerating 
the  various  extortions  connived  at  by  Yerres,  uses  such  phrases  as  the  following 
— Qaidf  Amestratini  miseri,  impositis  ita  magnis  decumis,  ut  ipsis  reliqui 
nihil  fieret^  nonne,  &c.  ^  A  great  mass  of  curious  information  with  regard  to 
the  working  of  the  tithe  system  in  Sicily,  in  all  its  details,  will  be  found  embodied 
in  the  third  oration  of  the  second  action  against  Yerres,  the  whole  of  that  division 
of  the  speech  being  devoted  to  this  subject.    The  occupiers  of  the  public  lands 

1  C!c.  In  Verr.  III.  6. 

3  etc  in  Verr.  III.  6.  8.  et  passim. 

3  Hist  de  bello  Afr.  cap.  ult. 

4  Cic  in  Verr.  IIL  3U. 
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who  paid  Decumae  are  tuually  termed  Aratores,  and  as  sach  are  opposed  to  tho 
Pecuarii  or  Pcistores^  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

••criptnra. — In  addition  to  the  arable  lands  from  which  Decumae  were 
exacted,  the  state  possessed  vast  tracts  of  wild  woody  and  mountain  pasture 
{sUvae — saltns — pcucua — pastiones)  in  varioos  parts  of  Italy,  especiaUj  in 
Samninm  and  Lncania,  to  which  sheep  and  cattle  were  driven  in  summer  from 
the  hot  plains  on  the  sea  coast,  (greges  ovium  Umgt  ahiguntur  ex  Apulia  in 
Samnium  aestioatum^)  ^  a  system  still  followed,  and  indeed  rendered  necessary 
by  tho  climate  and  natural  features  of  the  country.  Those  who  turned  out  their 
flocks  and  herds  on  the  public  pastures  were  termed  Pecuarii '  or  Pastores^  and 
were  obliged  to  make  a  dedaration  to  the  Collector  of  Revenue  for  the  district 
(^ad  PubUcanum  prqfiteri)  of  the  number,  which  was  written  down  in  a  register 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  hence  the  money  levied  was  called  Scriptura^  and  the 
land  itself  Ager  Scripturarius^  (^Scripturarius  ager  pubUcus  appeUatur,  in 
quo  ut  pecara  pfueantur,  certum  aes  est:  quia  Publicanus  scrihendo  conficit 
rationem  cum  pastore,)  If  any  one  was  detected  in  turning  out  cattle  not 
registered  (si  inscriptum  pecus paverint)^  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Oollector  of  the  Revenue ;  but  a  fraud  of  this  description  must  be  distinguished 
from  a  vioUtion  of  the  Lex  Licinia^  committed  when  an  individual  turned  out 
a  greater  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  upon  the  public  pastures  than  the  provisions 
of  that  law  allowed  to  any  one  individual  (p.  229.)  The  Plebeian  Aediles  are 
generally  mentioned  as  the  persons  who  instituted  proceedings  against  trans- 
gressors of  the  statute  (p.  158.) 

There  were  public  pastures  in  Sicily  also,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  doubtless  in 
nearly  all  the  provinces. ' 

iMeuiiia,  Ac — ^In  addition  to  the  income  derived  from  Decumae  and  Scrips 
tura,  large  sums  were  obtained  from  mines,  (metaUa^)  including  minerals  of 
every  description,  which,  together  with  the  timber  and  other  productions  of  the 
public  forests,  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  Ager  PubUcus.  An  ancient 
decree  of  the  Senate  forbade  the  working  of  mines  in  Italy ;  but  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  cinnabar,  the  property  of  the  state,  were  worked 
with  great  profit  in  the  Provinces,  especially  in  Spain,  which  was  above  all  other 
countries  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  (Metalla  auri — argenti — aeria^-ferri-^ 
plumbi — minii;  fodinae  aurariae — argentariae-—ferrariae — miniariae;  auri- 
fodinae — argenti/odinae.)  *  In  like  manner.  Revenue  was  obtained  from  stone 
quarries,  (lapicidinae,)  especially  the  grindstone  quarries  of  Crete,  (Cotoriae^}  ^ 
from  chalk-pits,  (creti/odinae^)  ^  and,  above  all,  from  salt-works,  (saltnae^y 
which  were  turned  to  advantage  from  a  very  early  period.  ^  The  Revenue  derived 
frt)m  the  value  of  the  salt  itself  must  be  distinguished  from  the  tax  upon  salt, 
(yectigal  ex  solaria  annona,)  instituted  by  the  Censors  C.  Claudius  and  M. 
Livius,  ^^  (B.C.  204,)  and  we  may  perhaps  infer,  from  a  passage  in  Livy,  ^^  that 
the  sale  of  salt  under  the  republic  was  a  government  monopoly. 

1  Varro  R.  R.  IL  1.    Hor.  Epod  I.  27- 

S  Ur.  X.  23.  47.  XXXIII.  42.  XXXV.  10. 

S  Fest  B-T.  Haltum,  p.  308.  s-v.  Seripluiariw,  p.  3SS.  LuciL  frAgm.  lib.  XXVL  Phrat 
True.  1. 11.  41.  Mqq. 

4  Varro  l.e. 

0  Cio.  In  Verr.  TI.  3.  pro  leg.  Manil.  &  ad  Fam.  XIII.  65.  Plln.  H.N  XIX.  3. 15. 

«  Flin.  H.N.  XXXIII.  4.  7.  XXXIV.  la  17.  XXXVII.  13.  Llr.  XXXIV.  21.  XXXIX.  31. 
XLV.  18.  S9.    Strab.  IIL  p.  14(1. 

7  Digest  XXXIX.  iv.  15. 

8  Digest  VIL  i.  ISL  XXIV.  ill.  7. 

9Plin.  H.N.  XXXL7.    Liv.  I.  33.    Cic.  pro  leg.  Man.  7. 
10  LfT.  XXIX.  37. 
UUt.  II.  9. 
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Finally,  under  this  head  we  may  class  the  money  raised  from  the  sale  of 
timber  and  from  the  tar  works  (picariae)  in  the  public  forests.  ^ 

Pmrtorla* — The  export  and  import  dues  levied  at  the  various  seaports  in  Italy 
and  the  Provmces  formed  another  very  important  branch  of  Revenue.  We  hear 
of  the  existence  of  Portoria  daring  the  regal  period,  and  of  their  temporary 
abolition  by  Publicola.  ^  The  amount  of  the  Portoria  was  augmented  as  the 
empire  itself  extended,  both  by  the  vast  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Italy, 
and  also  by  the  duties  levied  in  other  countries,  which  were  appropriated  by  the 
Koman  treasury  when  the  countries  themselves  were  subjugated. '  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus  Nepos,  when  Praetor,  (B.C.  60,)  passed  a  law  abolishing  Portoria 
in  Italy;*  but  they  were  revived  by  Caesar,'  and  continued  by  succeeding 
emperors.  • 

Burman  has  pointed  out  that  the  term  Portorium,  although  properly  denoting 
what  we  call  Customs,  was  sometimes  applied  to  a  toll  paid  on  crossing  a  bridge, 
and  also  to  transit  due^for  goods  merely  passing  through  a  country. ' 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  both  the  articles  subject  to  duty  and  the  amount  of 
the  duty  must  have  varied  for  different  places  and  for  diSerent  periods ;  but 
upon  these  points  we  are  almost  totally  destitute  of  information.  It  would  appear 
that  at  Syracuse,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  Portoria  were  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  five  per  cent.  ^  Under  the  empire,  the  ordinary  tax  upon  articles  imported 
into  Italy  seems  to  have  been  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  *  and  this 
is  probably  what  Saetonius  terms  Publicum  Quadragesimae,  ^^ 

The  Portoria,  Decumae,  and  Scriptura  formed  the  three  chief  sources  of 
Revenue  daring  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  republic,  and  as  such,  are 
classed  together  by  Cicero — Ita  neqne  ex  portu,  neque  ex  decumis,  neque  ex 

scriptura  vectigal  conservari  potest saepe  totius  anni  fructus  uno 

rumor e  periculi,  aique  uno  helU  terror e,  amittitur  (Pro.  leg.  Man.  6.) 

Trlbatam  was  a  property  tax,  being  a  per  centage  levied  upon  the  fortune 
of  each  Roman  citizen,  as  rated  in  the  books  of  the  Censors.  The  sum  raised 
in  this  manner  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considerable  until  the  practice  of 
granting  pay  to  the  troops  was  introduced.  From  this  time  forward  the  proceeds 
of  the  Trihutum  were  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  applied  to  make  provision  for 
the  aes  militare  and  other  expenses  of  war.  '^  It  was  paid  by  all  citizens  who 
were  censi,  Patricians  and  Plebeians  alike.  ^^  We  find,  indeed,  on  one  occasion, 
a  claim  for  exemption  preferred  by  the  pontifis  and  augurs,  but  it  was  not 
allowed.  ^  The  amount  raised  annually  varied  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
public  service,  and  was  fixed  by  the  Senate,  who  were  said  indicere  trihutum, 
while  the  people  correlatively  were  said  coriferre  trUmtum,  Since  the  amount 
required  varied  from  year  to  year,  the  rate  per  cent,  must,  in  like  manner, 
have  varied ;  and  we  cannot  feel  certain  that  property  of  every  description  was 
rated  equally.    It  is  stated  that  Cato,  whose  Censorship  (B.C.  184)  was  marked 

1  Cic.  Brut  S2.    Digeit.  L.  xtL  17.  Vectigal  talinarum»  metallorum  etpioariarum 

a  LIT.  II.  9.    Dionyt.  V.  22. 

S  Llv.  XXXIL  7.  XL.  51.    Velleius  II  6.    Cic.  in  Yerr  79—75.  de  leg.  agr.  II.  29. 

4  Cio.  ad  Att.  IL  16.  comp.  ad  Q.  F.  L  1.    l^ion  Caas.  XXXYII.  51. 

<  Suet.  Caea.  43. 

e  Dion  Cass.  XLVIIL  34.    Tacit.  Ann  XIII.  51. 

7  Senec.  de  const  Bap.  14.    Plio.  H.N.  XII  14.    Sueton-  VitelL  14. 

8  Cic.  in  Verr.  It  75. 

9  Quintil.  dedam.  3.^. 

10  Sueton.  Yesp.  1.  comp.  Sjmmach.  Epp.  Y.  62.  63. 

11  Liv.  lY.  ea  V.  la  yi.  32. 

12  LiT.  lY.  60.    The  relaxation  mentioned  in  LIy.  II.  9.  does  not  appear  to  have  been  per* 

manent 
ISLir.  XXXIIL42. 
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by  singalar  severity,  taxed  certain  articles  of  luxury  at  l-30th  per  cent,  on  a 
greatly  exaggerated  valuation.  ^ 

Tnbutum  seems  to  have  been  regulariy  levied  from  the  institution  of  the 
Census  by  Servius  TuUius  '  until  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Paulns,  in  B.C.  167, 
after  the  complete  subjugation  of  Macedonia,  when  such  vast  sums  were  poured 
into  the  Roman  treasury  that  this  tax  was  abolished  as  no  longer  necessary 
{Omni  Macedonum  gaza,  quae  fait  mcucima^  potittts  est  Paulus:  tantum  m 
aerarium  pecuniae  invexit,  ut  unius  imperatoris  praeda  finem  attulerit  tribu- 
torum,) '  This  Immunity  continued  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years ; 
but  in  the  Consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  TB.C.  43,)  a  few  months  only  after 
Cicero  wrote  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  the  mipoverished  state  of  the  exchequer 
rendered  it  necessary  to  reimpose  the  Trihutum^  which  was  regularly  levied 
under  the  empire.  * 

Although  Triijutnm^  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  vras  paid  by  Koman 
citizens  alone,  a  tax  of  the  same  nature,  and  sometimes  *designated  by  the  same 
name,  was  levied  m  the  Provinces  also.  Thus,  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  that  in 
Sicily — Omnes  Siculi  ex  censu  quotannls  tnbuta  conferunt;'  we  hear  from  the 
same  authority  of  a  poll  tax  in  the  Province  of  Cilicia,  which  included  part  of 
Phrygia,  {avkivimus  nihil  aliud  nisi  imperata  t7riKt^»}n»  solvi  non  posse,)  * 
and  Appian,  ^  who  flourished  under  Hadrian,  informs  us  that  in  his  time  the 
Syrians  and  Cilicians  paid  a  poll  tax  annually,  amounting  to  one  per  cent,  on 
the  property  of  each  individual ;  but  that  the  impost  on  the  Jews  was  heavier 
in  consequence  of  their  frequent  rebellions. 

Another  tax,  dating  from  an  early  period  of  the  commonwealth,  was  the — 

VIgesima  ManamlsBioiiuiii — a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
manumitted  slaves.  This  tax  was  instituted  B.C.  357,  under  very  extraordinary 
circumstances,  the  law  by  which  it  was  imposed  having  been  passed,  not  in  the 
Comitia  at  Rome,  but  in  the  camp  at  Sutrium.  ^  This  is  the  tax  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  when  he  says — Portoriis  ItaUae  sublatis,  agro  Campano  diviso,  quod 
vectigal  superest  domesticum,  praeter  vicesimam  f  *  and  it  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued without  change  until  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  (A.D.  211 — 217,)  by  whom 
it  was  raised  to  ten  per  cent. ;  (dedma  manumissionum ;)  but  his  immediate 
successor  Macrinus  reduced  it  to  the  original  rate.  ^^  The  money  realised  from  this 
source  was  termed  Aurum  Vicesimarium,  and  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic 
was  hoarded,  "  in  sanctiore  aerarioy'*  to  meet  extraordinary  emergencies. " 

The  charges  entailed  by  the  large  standing  armies  maintained  under  the  empire, 
and  the  bounties  paid  to  soldiers  on  their  discharge,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
rapid  diminution  of  the  Revenue  derived  from  the  Ager  Publicus  in  Italy,  rendered 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes  inevitable.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  were — 

Tectigal  Berum  TenaUanu — This  was  introduced  after  the  civil  wars,  and 
consisted  of  a  per  centage  levied  upon  all  commodities  sold  by  auction  or  in 

1  LIv.  XXXIX.  44. 
i  Dion  vs.  IV.  l.\  19. 

5  CiCL  de  Off.  IL  2i.  and  so  also  Flin.  H.N.  XXXIII.  3. 

4  Flut.  Aem.  Paul.  38.    Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIL  30.  Fhilipp.  IL  37. 
.5  Cic.  in  Verr.  IL  63.  and  following  chapters. 

6  Cic.  ad  Att  V.  16.  com  p.  ad  Fam.  IIL  8. 

7  Appian.  de  rebus  Syr.  50. 

8  Lly.  y  II.  16     Ab  aitero  eonmJe  nihil  mffnorabile  gettum :  nisi  quod  legem,  novo  exanpio  ad 
Svirium  in  cattrh  trihutim  de  vicerima  eorum,  ^im  manumitteientur,  tiUit. 

»  Cic.  ad  Att.  II.  16. 

10  Dion  Cass.  LXXVII.  9.  LXXVIII.  12. 

l\  LIT.  XX VU.  10. 
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open  market.    It  was  originally  one  per  cent,  upon  the  price  (centesima  rerum 

venalium,)  Tiberias,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  wan  earnestly  solicited 

to  abolish  this  tax;  bat  he  refused  upon  the 

plea — viilitare  aerarium  eo  svbsidio  nitu 

Two  years  afterwards,  however,  (A.D.  17,) 

when  Gappadocia  was  reduced  to  a  Province, 

he  lowered  the  duty  to  one  half  per  cent. 

(dticentesimam  in  posterum  statuit ;)  but  in 

A.D.  31  he  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 

the  centesima^  which  was  finsdly  abolished  by  Caligula  in  A.D.  38,  a  concession 

commemorated  upon  the  small  brass  coins  of  that  emperor  by  the  letters  R.CG. 

(remissis  centesimis,)  as  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  cut.  ^ 

Vcctlipd  maBcipiornin  Tenallnu. — ^The  last  mentioned  tax  did  not  apply 
to  the  sale  of  slaves,  upon  the  price  of  whom  Augustus  levied  a  duty  of  two  per 
cent,  (quinquagesima^)  which  he  applied  to  military  purposes  and  to  the  payment 
of  night  watchmen.  This  two  per  cent,  had  been  augmented  to  four  per  cent, 
before  the  second  Consulship  of  Nero,  (A.D.  56,)  by  whom  it  was  at  that  time 
modified  in  so  far  that  he  made  it  payable  by  the  seller  and  not  by  the  buyer 
(  VecHgal  quoque  quintae  et  vicesimae  venalium  mancipiorum  remissum^  specie 
magis  quam  t?i,  ^,)  * 

Ficestna  Hereditatiani. — ^Instituted  by  Augustus  A.D.  6.  It  was,  as  the 
name  implies,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  successions  and  legacies,  none  being 
exempt  except  very  near  relations,  (xA^y  Tei»  viw  evyyivaiy)  that  is,  probably, 
those  who  were  technically  termed  sui  heredes  and  poor  persons  who  inherited 
to  a  small  amount.  ^  The  discontent  occasioned  by  this  impost  was  deep,  and 
was  loudly  expressed,  and  the  people  submitted  only  from  a  dread  of  something 
still  more  obnoxious.  ^  Modifications  were  introduced  by  Nerva  and  Trajan ;  but 
no  important  change  took  place  until  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  by  whom,  in  this  case 
as  well  as  in  the  vigesima  manumissionum,  the  five  per  cent,  was  raised  to  ten  per 
cent. ;  but  his  successor  Macrinus  restored  matters  to  their  former  footing.  ^ 

Qaadnmealma  IjlUnm. — Among  the  various  new  taxes  (vectigaUa  nova 
et  inaudita)  imposed  by  Caligula,  was  a  duty 
of  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  in 
dispute  in  all  suits  at  law  (pro  litibus  atque 
iudicOs,  ubicumque  conceptis,  quadragesima 
summae  de  qua  litigaretur.)^  This  was 
probably  the  tax  whose  abolition  is  commem- 
orated, on  large  brasses  of  Galba,  by  the 
legend  R.  XL.  or  Rekissae  XXXX.  or  Quad- 

KAOENS.  ReMISSAE. 

What  the  Quadragesima  and  Quinqua- 
gesima,  repealed  by  Nero  may  have  been  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding ;  but  the  words  of 
the  historian,  who  records  their  abolition,  seem 
to  imply  that  they  were  illegal  exactions.  ^ 

1  The  chief  authorities  regarding  the  Centesima  are,  Tacit.  Ann.  L  78.  II  42.    Dion  Cass. 
LVIII  1&  LIX.  9.    Suet.  Cal.  16. 

3  Dion  Cass.  LV.  31.    Tacit.  Ann.  XIII.  Si. 
8  Dion  Cass.  LV.  25.    Suet.  OcUt.  49. 

4  Dion  Cass.  LYL  2a 

5  Plin.  Paneg,  36.    Dion  Cass.  LXXVII.  9.  LXXVIIL  12.  comp.  Ulplan.  in  collat.  leg. 
Mos.  tit  XYL  i  ult. 

«  Suet  Cal.  40. 

1  Tacit  Ann.  XIIL  51. 
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HHmdrn  Af  C«llcetlBg  th«  II#reBa«. — The  Roman  Revenae  was,  for  the  most 
part,  not  collected  directly,  bat  the  different  taxes  in  Italy  and  in  the  Provinces 
were  farmed  out,  that  is,  i^ere  let  upon  lease  to  contractors,  who  undertook,  at 
their  own  risk  and  cost,  to  levy  the  dues,  and  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  annually  into 
the  treasury. 

The  persons  who  entered  into  these  contracts  with  the  slate  were  regarded  as 
forming  a  distinct  class,  (ordoy)  and  were  all  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  Pubucani  ;  (quia  publico  fruuntur ;)  but  those  who  farmed  particular 
taxes  were  frequently  distinguished  by  a  title  derived  from  the  impost  in  which 
they  were  specially  interested,  and  thus  the  terms  Decumani,  Scripturarii,  and 
Portitores  ^  are  applied  to  the  lessees  of  the  Decumae^  Scriptura,  and  Portoria ; 
the  persons  from  whom  thesetaxes  were  collected  being  respectively  the  Aratores^ 
Pecuarii,  and  Mercatores,  Occasionally  also,  the  contractors  who  fanned  the 
taxes  of  a  particular  district  or  Province  were  named  from  the  country  in  question, 
and  hence  Asiani  is  used  by  Cicero  to  denote  the  Publicani  who  farmed  the 
Revenues  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Asia. ' 

The  state,  in  granting  the  lease,  was  said  locare  vectigcdia^  and  the  process 
was  called  hcatio ;  those  who  took  the  lease  were  said  conducere  or  redimere^ 
and  hence  redemtoreSf  which  is  a  general  term  for  contractors  of  any  kind,  is 
sometimes  employed  as  synonymous  with  PuhUcanu 

To  farm  the  Revenues,  or  even  a  portion  of  the  Revenues,  of  a  large  Province, 
required  an  immense  establishment  of  slaves  and  subordinates  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  vast  warehouses  for  storing,  and  fleets  of  merchantmen  for  transporting 
from  place  to  place,  the  produce  collected.  An  enterprise  of  this  magnitude  was 
obviously  beyond  the  means  of  any  private  individual,  however  wealthy,  and  was 
always  undertaken  by  joint  stock  companies,  which  were  called  societates^  the 
partners  being  termed  socii.  The  Publicani  had  become  a  body  of  importance 
as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war, '  and  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence 
increased  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  increase  of  its  Revenue. 
The  societates,  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic  and  under  the  early 
emperors,  ^  were  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the  Equestrian  order,  who,  as 
we  have,  already  explained,  (p.  74,)  were  in  reality  the  class  of  monied  men. 
In.  fact,  the  Equites,  as  a  body,  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  monopoly  of  this 
department  of  mercantile  speculation ;  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  Eqiiites  and  Publicani  became  convertible  terms. 
Although  the  Romans  looked  with  little  respect  upon  traffic  conducted  upon 
a  small  scale,  the  Publicani  were  always  treated  with  great  respect ;  and  by 
Cicero,  who,  however,  had  a  special  object  in  view,  they  are  complimented  in 
the  most  high  flown  language — Flos  enim  equitum  Romanorum^  omamentum 
civitatis,  Jirmamentum  reipublicae^  Publicanorum  ordine  continetur;  (Pro. 
Plane.  9 ;)  and  it  would  appear  that  among  the  difierent  classes  of  PubUcani 
the  farmers  of  the  Decumae  held  the  most  honourable  place — Decumani^  hoc  esty 
principes  et  quasi  Senatores  publicanorum  (In.  Verr.  II.  71.) 

The  duty  of  letting  the  diflerent  branches  of  the  Revenue  to  the  Publicani 
devolved,  as  we  have  seen,  (p.  169,)  on  the  Censors,  and  hence  these  leases 

1  It  is  doubtful,  howeTer,  whether  the  word  Portkor  is  not  confined  to  the  persons  in  the 
employment  of  those  PubUcani  who  farmed  the  Portoria,  to  the  tide-waiters,  namely,  who 
watched  the  vessels  as  they  loaded  and  discharged,  and  exacted  the  duties,  see  Non.  a.T. 
Portitores.  p.  15.  ed  QerL 

9  Cio.  ad  Att.  L  17. 

3  Uy  XXIII.  48.  49. 

4  Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  G. 
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were  generally  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  locatio  of  the  taxes  for  all 
the  Provinces,  except  Sicily,  ^  took  place  in  the  forum,  by  public  auction ;  the 
upset  price  was  augmented  by  the  bidding  Qicitatione)  of  the  competitors,  the 
person  who  offered  the  advance  holding  up  his  finger,  hence  the  phrases  tollere 
digitum — digito  liceri,  ^  Sometimes,  led  away  by  the  ardour  of  competition,  a 
sum  was  offered  beyond  the  real  valne  of  the  tax ;  and  we  find  examples  of  the 
Puhlicani  petitioning  the  Senate  to  cancel,  or  at  least  modify,  the  terms  of  the 
bargain  (Asiani,  qui  de  Censoribus  conduxeranli  quesH  sunt  in  Senatu^  se 
cupiditate  prolapsos^  nimium  magno  conduxisse :  ut  inducereiur  locatio  postu- 
laverunt,  * 

£ach  Societds  had  a  chairman  or  president  called  Manceps^  ^  who  conducted 
the  bidding  at  these  auctions,  (hence  termed  auctor  einptionis^  and  who  gave 
security  to  the  state  for  the  due  performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  sale  and  the 
terms  of  the  contract, '  which,  from  being  drawn  up  by  the  Censors,  were  called 
Leges  Censoriae.  In  addition  to  the  MancepSy  each  Societas  had  a  Manager 
styled  Magister  Sodetatis^  ^  a  business  man,  who  generally  remained  at  Rome, 
kept  the  accounts,  conducted  the  correspondence,  and  exercised  a  general  super- 
intendence over  the  affairs  of  the  company.  Under  his  immediate  control  were  a 
number  of  officials,  who  took  charge  of  different  departments,  and  these  inspectors 
were  said  dare  operas  pro  magistro  or  esse  in  operis  societatis ;  hence  we  find 
in  Cicero  such  expressions  as  the  following — P.  TererditLS^  mens  necessarius, 
operas  in  poriu  et  scriptura  Asiae  pro  magistro  dedit: — In  maiorem  modum 
a  te  petOy  Cn.  Papium^  qui  est  in  operis  eius  societatis^  tueare,  curesque  ut 
eius  operae  quam  gratissimae  sint  sociis — Canuleius  vero^  qui  in  porta  Syra- 
cusis  operas  dabat,  ^  &c. 

Although  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Revenue  was  collected  according  to 
the  system  described  above,  the  Tribtttuniy  paid  by  Roman  citizens,  formed 
an  exception.  This  tax  was  originally  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  army,  (aes 
militarey)  and  was,  it  would  seem,  levied  by  persons  entitled  Tribuui  aerarH, 
by  whom  it  was  disbursed  to  the  soldiers,  without  passing  through  the  public 
treasury.  Every  thing,  however,  connected  with  these  Tribuni  acrarii  is 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity  and  doubt.  ^ 

Total  Bcreaae. — It  has  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  (Pomp. 
45,)  that  the  total  amount  of  the  income  of  the  state,  from  every  source,  was, 
before  the  conquests  of  Pompeius  in  the  east,  200  millions  of  Sesterces,  and  that 
it  was  increased  by  him  to  340  millions, .  the  former  sum  being  equivalent,  in 
round  numbers,  to  £1,600,000  sterling,  the  latter  to  £2,800,000.  But  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  either  of  these  sums  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expenditure  of  the  commonwealth  at  that  epoch ;  and  it  will  be  seen, 
upon  referring  to  the  original,  that  the  words  of  the  biographer  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  comprehended  the  whole  revenue  derived  by  Rome  fipom  all  her 

I  The  taxes  of  Sicily  were  let  !n  the  island  itself.    Cic.  in  Yerr.  II  a  64. 

8  See  CIc.  in  Verr.  1  54.  Ill  11. 
S  Cio.  ad  Alt  L  17. 

4  PanL  Diac.  s.t.  MancepSt  p.  151     Pseud.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  dlr.  in  Q.  C.  10.  says— ^anryoef, 
puMieatwrutn  principet,  and  hence  Mancipeit  is  sometimes  used  as  equiralent  to  Fublicant. 
«  Varro  L.  L  V.  J  40.    Ascon.  ad  Cia  In  Verr.  1. 54.    Polyb.  VI.  15. 

9  e.g.  Cn.  Flanciut,  emtes  Romanug,  princept  inter  luot,  maritnarum  locietatum  auctor, 
pJurimarum  magister.    Cflc.  pro  Plane.  ISL 

7  etc.  ad  Att  XI.  10.  ad  Fam.  XIII,  9.  in  Verr.  IL  70  comp.  in  Verr.  IIL  41.  ad  Fam. 
XnL  65. 

tt  See  Plaut  Aul.  IIL  8.  5*2.  Cato  ap.  Anl  Cell.  IX.  10.  Varro.  L.L.  V.  S  181.  Paul.  Diao. 
s.T.  aerarii  erihuni,  p.  2.  Pseud  Ascon.  ad  Cia  in  Verr.  L  la  Ever^r  tning  known  upon 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  essay  of  Madvig,  De  Tribunis  Aerariist  contained  in  tho 
80(-ond  yolume  of  his  Opmculu  Academita. 
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possessions,  and  very  probably  his  observation  applied  to  the  Eastern  Provinces 
alone.  ^  Gibbon  has  calculated  (Decline  and  Fall,  Chapter  YI.)  that  the  general 
income  of  the  Roman  Provinces  could  seldom  have  amounted,  after  the  accession 
of  Augustus,  to  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  our  money,  while  both 
Wenck  and  Guizot  consider  this  estimate  too  low. 

r«y.  MoreoTer,  these  expressions,  if  strictly  interpreted,  must  mean  that  the  sum  of  340 
millions  of  Sesterces  (RA  millions  of  drachmae)  was  aaded  by  Pomplens  to  the  former  revenue, 
not  that  the  revenue  was  made  up  to  that  sum  hy  his  conquests. 


Saeied  UteDtils,  (aee  psg«  S43.)  from  th«  friexa  of  the  temple  of  /upiter  Tonans  at  Rooiq, 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ROMAN  LAW  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE, 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  now  about  to  sketch  even  a  faint  outline 
of  Roman  Law  considered  as  a  science.  To  execute  such  an  undertaking  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  would  require  the  space  of  a  large  volume  instead  of  a  short 
chapter.  Our  object  is  very  limited.  We  propose — In  the  first  place,  to  name 
the  different  sources  from  which  Roman  Law  was  derived.  In  the  second  place, 
to  advert  very  briefly  to  those  portions  of  the  national  code,  a  certain  acqaain- 
tance  with  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  before  we  can  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  political  and  social  state  of  the  people ;  and  here  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  an  exposition  of  the  broad  and  simple  principles  recognised  and  understood 
by  the  community  at  large,  without  attempting  to  explain  the  complicated 
modifications  and  subtle  refinements  which  were  introduced  by  jurisconsults, 
especially  under  the  empire.  Lastly,  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  mode  of 
procedure,  both  in  civil  suits  and  in  criminal  impeachments.  ^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  chapter  III.  p.  80,  we  made  a  statement  of  the 
characteristic  rights  of  Roman  citizens  and  of  the  subdivisions  of  those  rights. 
The  IiLs  Suffragii  and  the  lus  Honorum  we  have  now  discussed  and  illustrated 
as  fully  as  our  limits  will  permit ;  and  in  addition  to  what  has  been  ah-eady  said 
regarding  the  lus  Provocationis,  some  farther  remarks  will  be  made  in  the 
concluding  portion  of  this  chapter,  when  treating  of  criminal  trials.  As  yet  we 
have  said  nothing  upon  the  Itis  Connubii  and  the  lus  Commercii^  the  former 
comprehending  the  relations  existing  between  parents  and  children  as  well  as 
between  husbands  and  wives,  the  latter  embracing  the  different  modes  in  which 
property  might  be  legally  acquired,  held,  transferred  and  defended.  These  topic? 
will  now  occupy  our  attention ;  but  before  entering  upon  any  portion  of  the  Civil 
Law,  we  must  examine  into  the  foundations  on  which  it  rested. 

Signllicatl«ii  of  the  word  Ins. — ^lus,  when  used  in  a  general  sense,  answers 
to  our  word  Law  in  its  widest  acceptation.  It  denotes,  not  one  particular  law  nor 
collection  of  laws,  but  the  entire  body  of  principles,  rules  and  statutes,  whether 
ifv-ritten  or  unwritten,  by  which  the  public  and  the  private  rights,  the  duties  and 

1  The  foUoving  works  will  be  found  highly  usefal  to  the  student  who  may  desire  to 
examine  closely  into  the  topics  touched  upon  in  this  chapter.— Corpus  luris  CiviHs  Ante, 
iustiniani,  edd.  Boecking^  Bethmann-HoUrvegt  &c.  Bonn.  I83&,  8io.—Hugo,  Lehrbuch  d. 
Geschiohte d.  Roeroiscben  Rechts  bis  auf  lusnnian,  Berlin,  1832  (eleventh  eaition.) —Satiignu, 
Geschlchte  d.  Roemicshen  Rechts  im  Mitteialter ;  the  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  and,  inoeed 
all  the  writings  of  the  same  a.nthor.—JBflhmann.HoUtDeg,  Handbuch  d.  Civilprocesses,  Bona 
1834.— ZtiAmtfrn,  Gesohichte  d.  Roemischen  Privatreohts,  Heidelb.  lS26.—Rein,  Das  Roe* 
mische  Privatrecht  und  der  CiTilprocess,  Leips.  1836 — Rein^  Das  Criminalrecht  d.  Roemer. 
Leipa.  1844.— G<r>6,  Geschichte  d.  Roemischen  Criminalprocesses,  Leips.  1842. 
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the  obligations  of  men,  as  members  of  a  commnnity,  are  defined,  incalcated, 
protected  and  enforced.  Roman  writers  nsnally  recognise  a  threefold  division — 
1.  lus  NaturdU — 2.  lus  Gentium — 3.  lus  Civile. 

1.  Iu8  NaturdU^  comprehending  those  dattes  which  are  acknowledged  and 
performed  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  whether  civilized  or  barbarous.  Snch 
are,  the  union  of  the  sexes  in  marriage  or  otherwise,  the  rearing  of  children,  and 
the  submission  of  the  latter  to  their  parents. 

2.  lus  Crentium^  comprehending  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  which  are 
generally  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  by  all  bodies  of  men  who  have  attained 
to  political  organization— ^tioc/  semper  aequum  et  bonum  est.  Such  are,  the 
plain  rules  of  honesty  and  equity,  the  importance  of  truth,  the  expediency  and 
necessity  of  adhering  to  treaties  and  compacts  deliberately  concluded. 

For  most  practical  purposes  the  lus  Naturae  and  the  lus  Gentium  may  be 
included  under  one  head,  the  latter  being,  in  reality,  included  in  the  former, 
and  thus  Cicero  (Tusc.  1. 13)  declares — Consensu)  omnium  gentium  Lex  Naturae 
putanda  est.  This  will  not,  however,  hold  good  universally ;  for,  by  the  lus 
Naturale  all  men  enjoyed  personal  freedom,  although  the  condition  of  slavery 
was  recognised  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  and  hence 
the  remark  of  Horentinus  (Dig.  I.  v.  4) — Servitus  est  constitutio  iuris 
OEMTiUM  qua  quis  dominio  alieno  contba  naturam  subiicitur. 

3.  lus  Civile^  comprehending  all  the  usages  and  laws  which  serve  to  regulate 
the  internal  adminbtration  of  any  particular  community.  Hence,  when  speaking 
of  the  Romans,  lus  Civile  denotes  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Law,  from  what- 
ever source  derived.^  The  most  important  of  these  sources  we  shall  now 
proceed  briefly  to  enumerate. 

I.  i^eKcs  XII  Tabnlamm. — Formal  laws  were  enacted  under  the  kings, 
first  in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  subsequently  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  also, 
after  the  establishment  of  that  assembly  by  Servius  Tullius.  A  few  fragments 
of  these  Leges  Regiae^  as  they  were  termed,  have  been  preserved  by  Livy 
and  Dionysius. '  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  any  attempt  was 
made  to  draw  up  and  introduce  a  system  which  should  establish  general  principles 
and  rules  of  practice,  binding  upon  all  classes  of  the  community,  until  the 
appointment  of  the  ten  commissioners — the  Decemviri — for  that  special  purpose, 
in  B.C.  451,  fifly-nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention  (p.  151)  that  the  result  of  their  labours  was  the  far- 
famed  Code  of  the  XII  Tables,  which  although  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect, 
was  ever  after  regarded  as  the  spring  in  which  the  ample  and  constantly  increasing 
stream  of  Roman  Law  took  its  rise  (fans  omnis  publici  privatique  turn.) 
During  the  period  of  the  republic  it  was  committed  to  memory  by  every  well 
educated  youth,  (Cic.  de  legg.  L  5.  II.  4,)  and  was  regarded  with  so  much 
veneration  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a-half,  the  most  learned  were 
unable  to  speak  of  the  compilation  without  using  the  language  of  hyperbole — 
BibUothecas  mehercule  omnium  philosophorum  unus  mihi  vSietur  Xll  Ta&ti- 

1  Sec  Oalos  L  §  1.  lus  Civile,  as  we  shall  point  out  below,  is  sometimes  used  by  late  writers, 
in  a  restricted  sense,  to  denote  that  particular  source  of  Roman  Law  which  was  contained 
in  the  writings  and  opinions  of  celebrated  Jurists. 

i  The  Leges  Reginet  published  by  Marlianus,  are  modern  forgeries.  With  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  lusFapirtanum,  said  to  have  been  a  collection  of  the  Leges  Regiae,And  to  have 
been  compiled  during  the  reign  of  Tarqainius  Superbus,  (Dionys.  IIL  36i  Pompon.  Digest 
I.  il.  2.  $'i.  33.)  we  know  notbinjK  certain.  ^^'9  gather  from  the  words  of  Paulus  in  the 
Digest  (L.  xTi.  144.)  that  it  was  commented  on  by  Ciranins  Flaccu!i,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Julius  Cnsar.  See  Dirksen,  Versuchen  zur  Kritilc,  &c.  der  Uuelten  des  Boemischeo 
Bechts.  Loips.  1823. 
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larum  Ubellus,  si  quis  legitm  fonies  et  capita  viderit^  et  auctoritatis  pondere 
et  utUitatis  uhertate  superare,  (Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  44,)  and  again  (Do  R.  IV.  8) 
— admiror  nee  rerum  solum  sed  verborum  etiam  eUganiiam. 

The  Leges  XII  Tabularum  were  doubtless  derived  in  part  from  the  earlier 
Leges  Regiae,  and  in  part  from  the  laws  of  other  states,  (p.  152,)  but  must,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  founded  chiefly  upon  long  established  use  and  wont,  the  Itts 
Consuetudinis  of  Cicero,  (De  Inv.  II.  22,)  the  lus  non  scriptum  of  later  writers, 
which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  tastes,  habits  and  prejudices,  as  well  as  in  the  wants 
of  a  people,  long  precedes  statutory  enactments,  and  long  serves  as  a  goiding 
rule  in  young  communities  which  work  out  their  own  civilization. 

II.  liCges  Garlaiaep — Laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Curiata.  These  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  as  a  source  of  Roman  Law  afber  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  or,  at  all  events,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Decemviral  Code. 

III.  Ijcges  Gentariatae. — Laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Centnriata.  These, 
from  the  first,  were  binding  upon  all  orders  in  the  state,  and  formed,  during  the 
i*epublio  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Law. 

TV,  Ijcges  Tribaiae  ••  PlcUsciia. — Laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa. 
These  were,  originally,  binding  upon  the  Plebeians  alone ;  but  afler  the  passing 
of  the  Lex  Valeria  Horaiia^  in  B.C.  449,  confirmed  and  extended  by  the 
Lex  Publilia,  in  B.C.  339,  and  by  the  Lex  Hortensia^  in  B.C.  286,  they 
possessed  the  same  efficacy  as  the  Leges  Centuriatae,  See  the  details  given  in 
p.  124. 

y.  SeBatns-€onsnlta. — ^It  was  a  subject  of  controversy  among  the  jurists  of 
the  empire  whether,  even  at  that  period,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  could  be  regarded 
as  a  law,  (Gidus  I.  §  4.  See  above,  pp.  229.  222.)  and  accordmg  to  the  theory 
of  the  constitution,  it  certainly  could  not.  But  in  practice,  even  under  the  republic, 
although  a  decree  of  the  Senate  could  not  overturn  any  existing  law,  it  was 
regarded  as  possessing  the  force  of  a  law  (kgis  vicem  obtinet)  in  matters  not 
provided  for  by  an  existing  law. 

YI.  Edicta  Magistratnnm. — The  higher  magistrates,  such  as  the  Consuls, 
Praetors,  Aediles,  Quaestors,  Censors,  as  well  as  the  Provincial  Governors  and 
the  Pontifices,  were  in  the  habit  of  publishing  Edicta  or  public  notices,  with 
reference  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  their  respective  offices ;  and  these  notices 
or  proclamations  constituted  what  was  termed  Itts  Honorarium,  The  magis- 
trates could  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  lawgivers ;  but  those  portions  of  their 
edicts  which  were  adopted  in  the  practice  of  the  courts  acquired,  in  process  of 
time,  the  force  of  laws.  By  far  the  most  important  were  the  Edicta  Praetorum^ 
especiaUy  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  to  whom  was  committed  the  control  over  civil 
suits.  From  an  early  period  it  became  customary  for  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  when 
he  entered  upon  office,  to  put  forth  an  Edictum^  in  which  he  stated  the  forms 
to  which  he  would  adhere  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
took  occasion  to  explain  or  supply  any  details  connected  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  procedure,  with  the  application  of  the  laws,  and  with  previous  decisions  which 
appeared  obscure  or  imperfect. 

The  Edict  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  from  being  published  regularly  every  year, 
was  styled  Edictum  Perpefuum  or  Lex  Annua^  in  contradistinction  to  an  £dict 
referring  to  some  special  occurrence,  termed  Edictum  Repentinum.  These  Edicta 
Perpetua  being  carefully  preserved,  began,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
source  of  law,  in  so  far  as  its  interpretation  was  concerned ;  and  in  the  days  of 
Cicero  the  lus  Praetorium  was  studied  by  youths  along  with  the  XII  Tables.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  a  Praetor  to  include  in  his  Edict  passages  bonowed  from 
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those  or  hiB  predecessors ;  and  a  section  transferred  in  this  manner  was  distin- 
gaished  as  Caput  Tralaticium,  * 

The  Edicta  of  the  Praetors,  from  the  earliest  times,  were  collected,  arranged, 
and  digested  by  Salvius  lulianos  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  thus  rendered 
more  ^talj  available. 

YII.  Bm  lodlcatae.  PnMlHdicia. — ^Decisions  passed  hj  a  competent  conrt 
in  cases  of  donbt  or  difficulty,  although  not  absolntely  binding  upon  other  judges, 
were  naturally  held  to  be  of  great  weight  when  any  similar  combination  of  events 
happened  to  occur. 

YIII.  BespoiiM  PradeatlHni.  Into-PeritMramAactoritas — The  brevity 
with  which  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables  were  expressed  rendered  explanations  and 
commentaries  absolutely  necessary  for  the  application  and  development  of  the 
code.  Moreover,  particular  technical  forms,  called  Legis  AcHones,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  without  the  use  of  these  no  suit  could 
be  prosecuted.  Lastly,  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year  were  set  apart  for 
hearing  civil  suits,  these  days  being  termed  Di^  Fasti,  All  knowledge  regarding 
these  matters  was,  for  a  long  period,  confined  to  the  Patricians,  and  especialjy  to 
the  Pontifices,  who  devoted  themselves  to  legal  studies,  and  who,  as  part  of  their 
official  duty,  regulated  the  Calendar.  This  knowledge  was  studiously  concealed 
by  a  privileged  few  until,  in  B.C.  304,  a  certain  Cn.  Flavius,  secretary  (scriba} 
to  Appins  Claudius,  divulged  the  carefully  guarded  secrets — Civile  lus^  reposi- 
tum  in  petietraUhus  Pontificum,  evidgavit^  Faslosque  circa  forum  in  dUbo 
proposuit^  u<,  quando  lege  agi  posset^  sciretur — and  published,  for  general  use, 
a  collection  of  forms  and  technicalities,  which  was  named  lus  Flavianum. ' 
Those  who  had  previously  enjoyed  a  monoply  of  legal  practice  made  an  effort  to 
retain  their  influence  by  drawing  up  a  new  set  of  forms ;  but  these  also  were 
made  public,  about  B.C.  200,  by  L.  Aelius  Paetus  Catus,  in  a  work  quoted  under 
the  title  of  lus  AeUanum^  which  appears  to  have  contained  the  text  of  the  XU 
Tables,  with  a  commentary  and  appropriate  Legis  Actiones, '  The  difficuhiea 
which  had  hitherto  surrounded  the  study  of  Civil  Law  being  now  in  a  great 
measure  removed,  it  attracted  general  attention,  and  towards  the  dose  of  the 
republic  was  cultivated  with  so  much  diligence  and  zeal  that  it  gradually  assumed 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  whose  professors  were  styled  luris-periti,  luris-consuUL, 
luris-atictores.  Persons  who  were  known  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  1^ 
pursuit  were  constantly  appealed  to  for  assistance  and  advice ;  treatises  were 
drawn  up  and  published  by  them  on  various  branches ;  and  it  became  common 
for  young  men  who  were  desirous  to  acquire  distinction  as  pleaders  to  attach 
themselves  for  a  time  to  some  celebrated  doctor,  as  Cicero  did  when  he  placed- 
himself  as  a  disciple,  first  under  Q.  Mucins  Augur,  and,  after  his  death,  under 
Q.  Mucins  Scaevola. 

The  taste  for  Law  as  a  science  increased  under  the  empire,  rising  to  its  highest 
point  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  his  immediate  successors ;  (A.D.  130— 
230 ;)  a  vast  numb^  of  works  were  compiled,  both  upon  general  principles  and 
on  particular  departments ;  and  to  this  period  belong  the  great  names  of  Gains, 
Papinianus,  Ulpianns,  Paulus  and  Modestinus.  In  proportion  as  statutes  became 
more  complicated,  and  the  number  of  new  and  embanrassing  questions,  which 

1  C^c  de  Inv.  II. 2.  in  Verr.  I.  42.  IlL  14.  44.  d«  legg.  L  5.  ad  Fam.  IIL  8.  ad  AtUe.  V.  SL 
Aul.  Gell.  III.  18 

2  LiT.  IX.  46.    Cie.  pro  Muraea  !a  ad  Att  YL  1.     Flln.  H.N.  XXXIIL  I.    AqL  OeO. 
VI  9. 

3  Ci'c.  BiuL  2a  de  Orat  I.  56.  IIL  tH,    Cod.  Iu»tin.  VII.  ▼!!.  1.    Digest.  I.  ii.  2.  $  3a 
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arose  out  of  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society,  increased,  the  value  attached  to 
the  written  treatises  and  oral  responses  of  jurists  of  reputation  was  enhanced, 
and  their  importance  was  still  farther  augmented  by  an  ordinance  of  Augustus, 
followed  up  by  a  decree  of  Hadrian,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  confer  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  most  learned  doctors,  when  in  harmony  with  each  other,  ^  tlie 
force  of  laws  (Gaius  I.  §  7.) 

The  term  lus  Civile  is  sometimes  applied,  in  a  restricted  sense,  by  late  writers 
to  denote  the  Respotisa  Prudentium  alone. 

IX.  CoBstltHtiones  Princlpan* — We  have  seen  that  the  popular  assemblies 
were  virtually  suppressed  soon  afber  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  (pp.  128. 129.) 
and  thus  the  principal  source  of  new  laws  was  cut  off.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  Senate  were,  ostensibly  at  least,  greatly  extended, 
(p.  222.)  and  the  Emperor  being  viewed  as  the  fountain  of  all  civil  as  well  as 
military  power,  decrees  emanating  from  the  imperial  will  had  all  the  force  of 
laws.    These  Constitutiones^  as  they  were  termed,  assumed  four  forms. 

1.  Edicta. — Ordinances  with  regard  to  matters  in  which  new  laws,  or  modi- 
fications of  existing  laws,  were  deemed  requisite. 

2.  Mandata, — Instructions  to  magistrates  and  other  officials. 

3.  Rescripta. — Answers  to  magistrates  and  other  officials,  when  they  applied 
to  the  Emperor  for  information  and  advice. 

4.  Decreta. — ^Decisions  upon  doubtful  points  of  law,  referred  to  the  Emperor 
as  the  highest  court  of  appeal. 

Hjmtemn  of  Boman  i^aw. — From  the  publication  of  the  Laws  of  the  XII 
Tables  until  the  accession  of  Justuiian,  (B.C.  450 — A.D.  527,)  a  space  of  nearly 
a  thousand  years,  during  which,  republican  laws,  imperial  constitutions,  senatorial 
decrees,  praetorian  edicts,  and  the  writings  of  the  jurists,  had  accumulated  to  an 
immense  extent,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  this  vast  mass  to  a  well 
ordered  system.  Collections  had  indeed  been  formed  from  time  to  time  of  the 
Imperial  Constitutions,  such  as  the  Codex  Gregorianus  and  the  Codex  Hermo* 
genianus,  (the  latter  probably  a  supplement  to  the  former,)  known  to  us  from 
fragments  only,  which  embrace  Constitutions  from  the  age  of  Septunius  Severus 
to  that  of  Diocletian  and  Maximinian  (A.D.  196 — A.D.  305.) 

Much  more  important  than  either  is  the  Codex  Theodosianus^  still  extant,  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  published  under  authority.  It  was  drawn  up  by  the 
command  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  and  with  its  supplement  entitled  Nov- 
eUae  Constitutiones,  comprehended  the  Imperial  Constitutions  from  the  time  of 
Gonstantine  the  Great  down  to  A.D.  447,  being,  in  fact,  a  continuation  and 
completion  of  the  two  previous  Codices.  These  compilations,  however,  were 
both  limited  in  design  and  imperfect  in  execution.  To  Justinian  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  formed  the  grand  scheme  of  collecting,  arranging,  and  digesting 
the  enormous  heterogeneous  mass  of  Roman  Law;  and  to  the  learned  men  whom 
he  employed  belongs  the  still  higher  glory  of  having  achieved  their  task  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.    The  results  of 

I  It  c<>uM  not  he  expected  that  those  who  deToted  themselves  with  the  greatest  ardour  to 
legal  studies  could  always  a^rree  in  opinion,  and  hence  sects  arose  amonfr  Jurists,  as  well  as 
among  philosophers.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Augasttis  we  hear  of  two  Schools,  the  fnunders 
of  which  were  Antistius  Labeo  and  Ateius  Capito ;  the  disciples  of  the  former  were  named, 
from  the  most  distinguished  of  his  successors.  I'rnculeinni  or  Pegimani^  those  of  the  latter, 
in  like  manner,  Sabiiiiani  or  Canniani,  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  points  on  which  these 
two  sects  principally  differed  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  Sabiniani  were  inclined  in  all  eases  j 

to  adhere  to  the  atnct  letter  of  the  law,  while  the  I'roculnani  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  each  ennctnient  had  arisen,  and  then  to  decide  according  toics  j 

tpirit.  ' 
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their  labours  have  fortunately  descended  to  us  entire,  consisting  of  the  foUomng 
puits:  —  ^ 

1.  Codex  lustinianus,  in  twelve  books,  containing  the  Imperial  Constitutions 
of  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodosian  Codes,  collected,  revised,  com- 
pressed and  reduced  to  one  consistent  and  harmonious  whole.  This  undertaking 
was  executed  by  a  commission  of  ten  jurists  at  the  hc^  of  whom  was  Tribonianns; 
it  was  commenced  in  February,  A.D.  528,  and  finished  in  April,  A.D.  529. 

2.  Pandectae  s.  Digesta,  in  fifty  books,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  decisions, 
conjectures,  controversies,  and  questions  of  the  most  celebrated  Roman  jurists. 
The  substance  of  two  thousand  treatises  was  comprised  in  this  abridgment,  and 
it  was  calculated  that  three  millions  of  sentences  bad  been  reduced  within  the 
compass  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  This  stupendous  task  was  executed 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  (A.D.  530 — ^A.D.  533,)  by  a  commission  of 
seventeen  jurists,  head  by  Tribonian. 

3.  InstittUiones,  in  four  books,  containing  an  elementary  treatise  on  Roman 
Law,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  Digest,  and  publislied  one  month  before 
it. 

**  The  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  were  declared  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate system  of  civil  jurisprudence ;  they  alone  were  admitted  in  the  tribunals, 
and  they  alone  were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
Bei^'tus."  Taken  together,  with  the  addition  of  the  Authenticae^  that  is,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  Novellae  Constitutiones  of  Justinian;  of  thirteen 
Edicta^  issued  by  the  same  Justinian ;  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  Novellae 
of  the  Emperor  Leo,  and  some  smaller  tracts,  they  form  what  has  been  termed 
Corpus  luris  Civilis,  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  legal  code  in 
many  states  of  modem  Europe. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  Roman  Law  within  the  last  few  years,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  InsiituHones  of  Gaius,  a  celebrated  jurist  contemporary,  it 
is  believed,  with  Hadrian,  a  work  which  served  as  a  model  for  the  InstUutiones 
of  Justinian,  considerable  portions  of  the  latter  having  been  ti-ansferred  verbatim 
from  the  earlier  treatise. 

Our  direct  knowledge  of  Roman  Law  is  derived  principally  from  the  following 
sources: — 

1.  Fragments  of  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  preserved  in  the  classical  writers 
and  in  the  compilations  of  the  jurists.  These  will  be  found  under  their  best 
form,  accompanied  by  a  great  mass  of  curious  and  important  illustrations,  in  the 
work  of  Dirksen,  entitled  Uebersicht  der  bisherigen  VersucTie  zur  KriHk  und 
Herstellung  des  Textes  der  XII  Ta/elfragmente^  Leips.  1824. 

2.  Fragments  of  Laws  and  Senatus-Consulta  passed  during  the  republic, 
which  have  been  discovered  in  modem  times  inscribed  on  tablets  of  stone  or 
metal.  These  will  be  found  collected  in  the  Monumenta  Legalia  of  Hanbold, 
published  after  his  death  by  Spangenberg,  Berlin,  1830. 

3.  InstUutiones  luris  Romani  of  Gaius.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Elenze 
and  Booking,  Berlin,  1829. 

4.  Domitii  Ulpiani  Fragmenta,  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Bockmg,  Bonn. 
1836. 

5.  The  fragments  of  the  Codex  Gregorianus  and  the  Codex  HermogenianuSj 
which  will  be  found  under  their  best  form  in  the  Jus  Civile  Anteiustinianumy 
Berlin,  1815. 

i  For  what  follows  seo  the  XLIVth  Chapter  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  which  exhibits 
a  masterly  uuiline  of  the  leading  features  of  Roman  Jurisprudence. 
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6.  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  An  exoellent  edition  is  that  of  Gothoiredtis,  Lyons, 
1665,  reprinted  under  the  inspection  of  Ritter,  at  Leipsio,  1736^1745.  Bat 
the  latest,  and  most  complete,  is  that  of  Hdtnd^  Bonn.  1837. 

7.  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Gothofredns,  Lyons, 
1583,  often  reprinted,  and  of  Spangenberg,  Gotting.  1776. 1791. 

Objects  f  whicli  Ins  rcfen. — ^These  were  threefold-^ 

L  Pebsonae.  U.  Res.  III.  Actiones.  Omne  ius  quo  utimur  vel  ad 
Personas  pertinet,  vel  ad  Res,  vel  ad  Actiones,  Gains  I.  §  8.  These  we  shall 
briefly  dlscoss  in  succession. 

L  Personae. 

AU  Personae,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  belonged  to  one  of  two  great  classes. 
They  were  either  Liberi,  i.e.  in  the  enjoyment  of  personal  freedom,  or  Servi,  i.e. 
slaves. 

Again,  Libert  might  be  either  Ingenui,  i.e.  bom  in  a  state  of  freedom,  or 
Liberdm,  i.e.  emancipated  slaves. 

Lastly,  Ingenui  might  be — 1.  Cives  Romani  Optimo  iure.  2.  Persons 
enjoying  an  imperfect  Civitas^  snch  as  Latini  and  Aerarii,    3.  Peregrini, 

We  have  already,  in  Chapter  lU.  spoken  of  the  rights  of  Personae,  regarded 
from  the  above  points  of  view ;  but  there  was  another  classification  of  Personae 
recognized  by  law,  involving  considerations  of  much  importance.  According  to 
this  division  Personae  were  ranked  as — 

1.  Personae  sui  turn.    Persons  subject  to  no  external  control. 

2.  Personae  cdieni  iuHs,    Persons  subject  to  the  oontrol  of  others. 

The  first  division,  being  merely  negative,  will  include  all  not  comprehended 
in  the  second.    The  Personae  aUeni  iuris  were — 

1.  Send  in  potestate  dominorum. 

2.  Liberi  in  potestate  parentum, 

3.  Uxores  in  manu  maritorum. 

4.  Personae  in  Tutela. 

5.  Personae  in  Mancipio. 

The  position  occupied  by  Servi  we  have  already  examined,  (see  above,  pp.  94 
— 103,)  and  we  therefore  pass  on  to 

personae  in  potestate  parentum. 

Ifatnre  and  Bzt«Bt  of  the  Patrla  Potcstas.  ^ — From  the  most  remote 
ftges  the  power  of  a  Roman  father  over  his  children,  including  those  by  adoption 
as  well  as  by  blood,  was  unlimited.  A  &ther  might,  without  violating  any 
law,  scourge  or  imprison  his  son,  or  sell  him  for  a  slave,  or  put  him  to  death, 
even  after  that  son  had  risen  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state.  This  jurisdiction 
was  not  merely  nominal,  but,  in  early  times,  was  not  unfrequently  exercised  to 
its  full  extent,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables. 

In  extreme  cases  it  seems  to  have  been  always  the  custom  to  summon  a  domestic 
court,  (consilium,)  composed  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  family,  before  whom 
the  guUt  or  innocence  of  the  chUd  was  investigated ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
such  a  Consilium  could  directly  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  parent.  It  had  the 
effect,  however,  of  acting  as  a  check ;  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  force  of 

1  ?e«  Clc.  de  R.  II.  35.  de  Fin.  I.  7.  Orat.  pro  dom.  «>  LIt.  Epii.  LIV.  V«I.  Max.  in 
T.  I.  V.  Tin.  2.  3.  6.  ix.  1.  VI  I.  5  6.  Plln.  H  N.  XXXIV  4.  Tacit.  Ann.  XVI.  33.  Aul. 
Cell  11.  2  v.  19.  Sallust  Cat  39.  Dionys.  II.  26.  27.  Vlll.  91.  11.  Plut  Num.  17.  Diun 
Cms.  XXXV 11.  36. 
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public  opinion,  as  expressed  hj  the  Censora,  must  have  tended  to  repress  any 
savage  abase  of  the  power  in  question. 

Bj  degrees  the  right  of  putting  a  child  to  death  (tus  vitae  et  necis)  fell  into 
desuetude ;  and  long  before  the  dose  of  the  republic,  the  execution  of  a  son  by 
order  of  his  father,  although  not  forbidden  by  any  positive  statute,  was  regarded 
as  something  strange,  and,  unless  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  monstrous.  ^ 
But  the  right  continued  to  exist  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice,  for  three  centuries 
after  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  and  was  not  formally  abrogated  until 
A.D.  318. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Patria  Potestas^  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  a  child  In  Potestate  Patris  could  ndther  hold  nor  dispose  of 
property  independent  of  the  father,  to  whom  every  thing  acquired  by  the  ehild 
belonged  of  right.  A  son  In  Potestate  could  not  lawfully  contract  debts,  nor  even 
keep  an  account  book  {Tabulasj  qui  in  potestate  patris  est,  nuUas  conjicit,  Cie. 
pro  Coel.  7.)  He  indeed  might,  like  a  slave,  possess  a  peculium ;  but  this  could 
be  acquired  by  special  permission  only,  which  was  granted  as  an  act  of  grace  and 
favour,  and  might,  at  any  time,  be  recalled.  ^  An  exception  seems  to  have  been 
made,  under  the  empire  at  least,  in  favour  of  property  acquired  by  a  soldier  on 
military  service,  whieh  was  termed  Peculium  Castrense, '  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  children  of  a  son  who  was  In  Potestate  were  themselves  In  Potestate 
of  their  grand&ther ;  so  also  were  great-grandchildren,  provided  their  father 
and  grandfather  were  both  In  Potestate:  and  the  same  principle  applied  to 
descendants  even  more  remote. 

Sxtiuctian  of  Che  Patria  Pat—fw, — ^The  Patria  Potestos  might  be  extin- 
guished in  various  ways — 

1.  By  the  death  of  the  father — Morte  patris  JUitts  et  JUia  sui  iuris  Jiunt, 
(Ulpian  X.  2,)  and  the  grandson  now  came  under  the  PcUria  Potestos  of  his 
father. 

2.  If  the  father  or  the  son  ceased  to  be  a  Boman  citizen  by  undergiung 
Capitis  Deminutio  maxima,  (p.  83,)  or  otherwise,  for  Patria  Potestas  could 
exist  only  in  the  case  of  parties  both  of  whom  were  Boman  citizens.  If  the 
father  was  taken  prisoner,  his  Patria  Potestas  was  suspended  while  he  remained 
in  captivity,  but  resumed  when  he  recovered  his  other  political  rights  by  Post- 
liminium (p.  83.) 

3.  If  a  son  became  Flamen  Dialis  or  a  daughter  a  Virgo  Vestalis,  ^ 

4.  If  either  father  or  son  was  adopted  by  a  third  person. 

5.  If  a  daughter,  by  a  formal  marriage,  (see  below,  p.  250,)  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  husband,  she  exchanged  paternal  for  marital  slavery. 

6.  By  the  triple  sale  of  a  son  by  his  father.  If  a  father  sold  his  son  as  a 
slave,  and  the  person  to  whom  he  had  been  made  over  emancipated  him,  the 
son  did  not  become  sui  iuris,  but  returned  again  under  the  Patria  Potestas, 
If,  however,  the  process  of  formal  conveyance,  (mandpatio,)  and  release^ 
(emancipation)  was  repeated  three  times,  then  the  son  was  finally  relieved  from 
the  Patria  Potestas,  and  had  the  Status  (p.  83)  of  a  freebom  (ingenutui) 
Boman  citizen,  and  not  of  a  Lihertinus,  Tnis  was  expressly  enacted  by  the 
Laws  of  the  XII  Tables — Si  pater  JUium  ter  venum  duit,  Jilius  a  patre  liber 
eato.    Accordingly,  when  circumstances  rendered  it  desirable  that  a  son  shouki 

1  Benec.  de  clein  I.  14.  15. 

S  DlonygB  VIII  79.    Suet  Tib  15.    Seneo  de  Benef.  VII.  14.    G&ias  II.  9  86. 

SJuT.  s.  XVI  52.    Pompon.  Digest  XLIX  xvii   II. 

i  Tacit.  Ana.  IV.  16.    AuL  Gell  I.  12.    Ulpian.  X.  6 
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be  released  from  the  Patria  Potestas  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  this  end  was 
attained  bj  a  series  of  fictitious  sales.  A  person  was  provided  who  bound  himself 
to  liberate  the  son  when  transferred  to  him  as  a  slave,  this  person  being  termed 
Pater  Jiduciarius.  To  him  the  son  was  formally  sold  and  conveyed  (manci- 
patus)  according  to  the  legal  ceremonies  of  Mancipation  which  will  be  detaOed 
herea^er;  he  was  immediately  liberated  (rnanuTimsus-'emancipatus^  in  the 
manner  already  described  when  treating  of  the  manumission  of  slaves,  (p.  100,) 
and  this  process  having  been  twice  performed,  he  was  sold  a  third  time  and 
Immediately  reconveyed  by  the  Pater  Jiduciarius  to  the  father,  by  whom  he  was 
forthwith  finally  manumitted  and  became  his  own  master— ;/{/tt»  ter  mandpatus^ 
ter  manumissus  sui  iuris  Jit  (Ulpian.  X.  1.)  It  will  be  obsei*ved  that  matters 
were  so  arranged  that  the  final  manumission  was  made  by  the  father,  and  not  by 
the  Pater  Jiduciarius^  otherwise  the  latter  would  have  become  the  Patronus 
(p.  101)  of  the  liberated  son.  A  daughter  or  granddaughter  was  released  from 
the  Patria  Potestas  by  a  single  Mancipatio  and  Emandpatio  (Gains  I.  §  132. 
Ulpian.  X.  1.) 

7.  If  a  son  was  actually  the  holder  of  a  public  magistracy  the  Patria  Potestas 
was  suspended  for  the  time  being,  and  the  son  might,  in  virtue  of  his  ofSce, 
exercise  control  over  his  father ;  but  as  soon  as  the  son  resumed  the  position  of 
a  private  individual  the  paternal  authority  was  re-established  in  full  force. 

8.  If  a  son  concluded  a  marriage  with  the  consent  of  his  &ther,  the  latter  lost 
the  right  of  selling  him  for  a  slave. 

A  father  was  entitled  to  expose  or  put  to  death  a  new  bom  infant,  provided 
he  previously  exhibited  it  to  five  neighbours  and  obtained  their  consent.    This 
rule  wfts  evidently  intended  to  apply  to  deformed  children  only;    {partus 
^j^j^$fmis;)  for  a  father  was  expressly  forbidden  to  kill  a  male  child  or  a  first- 
born daughter,  if  under  the  age  of  three  years.  ^ 

PEBSONAE  m  MAI7XJ.     MABBIA6E. 

In  order  that  any  valid  marriage  might  be  contracted  according  to  the  Civil 
Law,  it  was  required — 

1.  That  the  consent  of  both  parties  should  be  obtained,  if  they  were  sui  iuris^ 
or  of  the  father  or  fathers,  if  one  or  both  happened  to  be  In  Patria  Potestate. 
Under  the  empire,  by  the  Lex  lulia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  (about  A.D.  9,)  a  father 
might  be  compelled  to  give  his  consent,  if  he  had  no  reasonable  ground  for 
refusing  it. 

2.  That  the  parties  should  both  be  pubereSy  i.e.  should  have  respectively 
attained  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  No  marriage  could  take  place  between 
children. 

3.  That  the  parties  should  both  be  unmarried.  Polygamy  was  entirely 
prohibited. 

4.  That  the  parties  should  not  be  nearly  related  to  each  other.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  prohibited  degrees  was  a  matter  rather  of  public  opinion  and 
feeling  than  of  positive  enactment,  until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  lulia  et  Papia 
Poppaea ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  included  the  unions  of  all  direct 
ascendants  and  descendants,  whether  by  blood,  adoption,  or  marriage — parents 
with  children,  grandparents  with  grandchildren,  fathers-in-law  and  mothers-in- 

1  Dionys.  II.  15.  27      Cic.  de  Icgg.  III.  8      Liv.  XXVIL  37.     Senec  de  ira  L  15.     Ma^srob. 
8.  Vli.  io. 
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law  with  sons-in-law  and  danghten-in-law,  stepfathers  and  stepmothers  with 
stepchildren,  of  brothers  with  sisters,  whether  by  blood,  adoption,  or  marriage — 
of  ancles  and  aunts  with  nephews  and  nieces,  until  the  time  of  Claudius ;  ^ — ^and, 
at  one  period,  of  cousins  even  of  the  fourth  degree,  although  the  practice  in  this 
respect  seems  to  have  varied  at  different  epochs.  * 

5.  That  both  parties  should  be  iree. 

These  indispensable  preliminary  conditions  being  satisfied,  all  marriages 
were  divided  into  two  classes^—l.  Nuptiae  lustae  s.  Matrimonium  lustum. 
2.  Nuptiae  Inimtae  s.  Matrimonium  Iniaatum^  which  we  may  term  Regular 
and  Irregular  Marriages. 

1.  Nuptiae  lustae, — ^No  regular  marriage  could  be  concluded  except  Connu^ 
bium  (i.e.  lus  Connubii)  existed  between  the  parties.  Hence,  in  ancient  times, 
there  could  be  no  Nuptiae  lustae  between  a  Patrician  and  a  Plebeian,  because 
there  was  no  Connubium  between  the  orders ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued 
until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  CanuUia  (B.C.  445,  see  above,  p.  81.)  Hence, 
also,  a  marriage  between  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  Latinus  (a)  or  a  Peregrinus 
(a)  not  enjoying  Connubium  with  Rome  was  a  Matrimonium  Iniustum, 

The  children  bom  in  Nuptiae  lustae  were  termed  lusli  Liberia  and  enjoyed 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  fathers. 

2.  Nuptiae  Iniustae, — ^When  a  marriage  took  place  between  parties  who  did 
not  mutually  possess  the  lus  Connubii^  as,  for  example,  between  a  Roman 
citizen  and  a  Latinus  (a)  or  a  Peregrinus  (a)  not  enjoying  Connubium  with 
Rome,  the  children  belonged  to  the  Status  (see  above,  p.  83)  of  the  inferior 
party.  Thus,  the  son  of  a  Latinus  or  a  Peregrinus  and  a  Roman  woman  was 
himself  a  Latinus  or  a  Peregrinus;  the  son  of  a  Civis  Romanus  and  a  Latina 
or  a  Peregrina  was,  in  like  manner,  a  Latinus  or  a  Peregrinus.  The  rule 
of  law  is  expressed  by  Gains  (I.  §  67)  as  follows — Non  aliter  qidsquam  ad 
patris  condUionem  accedit  quam  si  inter  patrem  et  matrem  eius  connubium 
siL 

In  the  case  where  the  mother  was  a  Civis  Romana  and  the  father  a  member 
of  a  state  which  enjoyed  Connubium  with  Rome,  but  not  the  full  Civitas,  then 
the  son  stood  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  his  father ;  but  when  the  father 
was  a  Civis  Romanus  and  the  mother  a  member  of  a  state  which  enjoyed 
Connubium  with  Rome,  but  not  the  full  Civitas,  then  the  son  was  a  Roman 
citizen  Optimo  iure  (pp.  81.  85.  87.) 

Although  a  Matrimonium  Iniustum  affected  the  civil  rights  of  the  children, 
it  was  no  stain  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  persons  who  contracted  it ;  but 
was  probably  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  we  ourselves  view  an  alliance  where 
a  wide  difference  exists  between  the  social  position  of  the  parties. 

But  when  a  man  and  woman  cohabited  without  contracting  a  marriage  at  all, 
they  were  said  to  live  in  a  state  of  Concubinatus — ^the  woman  was  called  the 
Concubina^  or,  poetically,  the  Arnica,  of  the  man,  while  the  term  PeUeXy 
although  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  woman,  was  applied,  at  least  in  later 
times,  to  either  party.  The  children  bom  from  such  connections  were  bastards, 
(spurii,)  did  not  become  subject  to  the  Patria  Potestas,  and,  indeed,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  had  no  father  at  all  (Gaius  I.  §  59.  64.) 

No  legsd  marriage  could  take  place  betv^een  sUves,  but  then:  union  was  termed 
Contubernium  s.  Serviles  Nuptiae;  the  children  were  slaves,  and  were  generally 
styled  Vemae,    See  p.  95. 

1  Tacit.  Ann.  XIT.  5—7.    Suet  Claud.  26.    Galua  I.  «62. 

2  Tacit  Lc.    Liv.  L  U.  XUI.  31.     Ulonys.  IV.  28.    Ulpian.  V.  & 
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In  80  far  as  the  marriage  of  Libertini  with  Libertinae  wa9  oonoemed,  it  woald 
appear  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least,  those  onlj  oould  many  whose  Patrona 
belonged  to  the  same  Gens;  and  hence,  among  the  rewards  bestowed  upon 
Hispala  Fecenia  (Liv.  XXXIX.  19)  we  find  Gentis  enuptio  enumerated.  With 
regard  to  the  marriage  of  an  Ingenuus  with  a  Ltbertina  see  p.  103.  ^ 

IMfferent  kbids  of  IVaptlae  Instite. — Nuptiae  lustae  were  of  two  kinds— 

1.  Cum  Conventione  in  Manum, 

2.  Sine  Conventione  in  Manum. 

1.  When  a  marriage  took  place  with  Conventio  in  Manum  the  woman  passed 
entirely  from  under  the  control  of  her  father  or  guardian,  (exibat  e  iure  patrio^ 
Tadt.  Ann.  lY.  16,)  and  from  the  Familia  to  which  she  belonged  into  the 
Familia  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  became  subject,  and  to  whom,  in  so  far 
as  her  lesal  rights  were  oonoemed,  she  stood  in  the  relation  of  child  to  parent  so 
long  as  the  marriage  subsisted. '  Hence  she  could  hold  no  property,  out  every 
thing  Yfjfiich  she  possessed  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  inherited  afterwards, 
was  transferred  to  her  husband ;  and  if  he  died  intestate  she  inherited  as  a 
daughter.  If  she  committed  any  crime,  her  husband  was  the  judge  in  a  court 
(consilium)  composed  of  the  nearest  relations  upon  both  sides. 

2.  When  a  marriage  took  place  without  Conventio  in  Manum^  the  woman 
remained  under  the  legal  control  of  her  father,  or  of  her  guardian,  or  was  sui 
turu,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  when  sui  turn,  all  the  property  which  she 
possessed  or  inherited  was  at  her  own  disposal,  with  the  exceptions  to  be  noted 
hereailer  when  treating  of  the  Dos, 

Marriages  Cum  Conventione  in  Manum,  although  common  in  the  earlier  ages, 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and,  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  had  become 
very  rare. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  statements  of  the  grammarians,  that  Uxor  was  the 
general  term  applied  to  a  wife,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  marriage ; 
Mater  familias  to  the  wife  who  was  in  Manu  mariti;  Matrona  to  the  wife 
when  not  In  Manu ;  but  these  distinctions  are  by  no  means  strictly  observed. 

IMtferait  Forms  •€  nianrlaffe  Cam  C«aT«Btloae. — ^A  marriage  Cum 
Conventione  might  be  legally  contracted  in  three  different  modes,'  viz.  by 
1.  Confarreatio,    2.  Coemptio,    3.  Usus. 

1.  Confarreatio  was  a  religious  ceremony  performed  in  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  to  which  the  bride  had  been  conveyed  in  state,  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  ten  witnesses  and  the  PonHfex  Maximus^  or  one  of  the  higher 
Flamens.  A  set  form  of  words  {carmen — verba  conceptd)  was  repeated,  and  a 
sacred  cake  made  of  Far  (farreus  panis) — whence  the  term  Confarreaiio — 
was  either  tasted  by  or  broken  over  the  parties  who  sat  during  the  performance 
of  the  various  rites,  side  by  side,  on  a  wooden  seat  made  of  an  ox-yoke  covered 
with  the  skin  of  the  sheep  which  had  previously  been  offered  in  sacrifice.  The 
children  born  of  such  an  imion  were  named  Patrimi  et  Matrimi^  and  such  were 
alone  eligible  to  the  priestly  offices  of  Flamen  DiaUs^  of  Flamen  QuirinaUs^ 
and  of  Flamen  MartiaUs.  ^ 

2.  Coemptio  was  purely  a  legal  ceremony,  and  consisted  in  the  formal  con- 
veyance of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  according  to  the  technical  procedure  in  the 
sale  of  Res  Mancipi  (see  below,  p.  258.)  An  imaginary  sale  took  place  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  or  guardian  in  the  presence  of  five  Roman  citizens  of  mature 

1  Coinp  Clo.  Philtpp.  IL  2.  36.  IIL  &  ad  Att  XVI.  S.  1 1.    Senec.  Controv.  IIL  31. 
S  8«e  Galus  I.  $  106 
SGftiusI.  $208— 115. 
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age,  and  a  balance-holder,  (Ithripens,)  the  husband  or  fiotitioiifl  pnrchafier  beirg 
termed  Coemptionator,  ^ 

8.  Usus,  A  woman  who  remained  with  her  husband  during  one  whole  year 
without  absenting  herself  for  three  nights  oonsecutiyely,  passed  in  Manum  mariti 
by  prescription  (iisu)  as  effectually  for  all  legal  purposes  as  if  the  ceremonies  of 
Confarreatio  or  Coemptio  had  been  performed.  Gains  lays  down  the  eondUion 
distinctly  (I.  §  111) — Usu  in  manum  conveniebat,,  quae  anno  continuo  nupta 
perseverahat,  nam  velut  annua  possessione  usucapiehatur^  in  familiam  viri 
transibcct.,  fUaeque  locum  ohHnebat,  Itaque  lege  XII  Tabularum  cautum 
eraty  si  qua  noUet  eo  modo  in  manum  mariti  convenire,  ut  quotannis  irinocHo 
abesset  atque  ita  usum  cuiusque  anni  interrumperet  ^  Gaius  adds,  that  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  (i.e.  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,)  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  law  with  regard  to  marriage  Cum  Conventione  in  Manum 
by  Usus  had  ceased  to  be  in  force,  having  been  in  part  repealed  by  positive 
enactments,  and  in  part  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude. 

When  a  marriage  took  place  Sine  Conventione  in  Manum,  the  ceremonies  were 
entirely  of  a  domestic  character ;  and  these  we  shall  briefly  describe  when  treating 
of  the  private  life  of  the  Romans. 

AissolHtloB  •fa  iHanrlage. — ^A  marriage  might  be  dissolved  in  various  ways : 

1.  By  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties. 

2.  By  one  of  the  parties  losing  the  Connvhium  in  consequence  of  Capitis 
Deminutio  (p.  83)  or  otherwise.  In  this  case  a  Matrimonium  lustum  either 
became  a  Matrimonium  Iniustum^  or  was  entirely  annulled,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  party  whose  Status  remained  unchanged. 

8.  By  divorce.  The  technical  terms  for  a  divorce  are  Repudium'^Divortium 
— Discidium — Renuntiatio — Matrimonii  dissolutio.  Of  these  Repudium  appliea 
properly  to  the  act  of  divorce  when  origmatiog  with  the  man,  Divortium  to  the 
act  when  (Mriginating  with  the  woman ;  but  these  distinctions  are  frequently 
neglected. 

We  can  say  little  with  regard  to  the  law  or  practice  of  divorce  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  Bome,  for  we  are  positively  assured  that  no  example  of  a  divorce  occurred 
for  more  than  five  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  and  this  statement 
is  bome  out  by  the  fact  that,  with  one  single  exception,  there  is  no  record  of 
any  such  event  until  B.C.  281,  when  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  put  away  a  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  because  she  was  unfruitful.  We  know,  however, 
that  there  were  provisions  with  regard  to  divorce  in  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  contracts  solemnly  concluded  might  be  solemnly 
rescinded. '  Accordingly,  we  hear  in  the  grammarians  of  a  rite  termed  DiffoT" 
reaiio  for  dissolving  marriages  by  Confarreatio,  although  Dionysius  asserts  that 
such  unions  were  indissoluble ;  and  we  are  told  that  a  marriage  by  Coemptio 
could  be  cancelled  if  the  woman  was  conveyed  back  again  (remancipata)  by  the 
husband  cui  in  Manum  Convenerat,  It  is  asserted,  moreover,  that  in  the  daya 
of  Romulus  no  woman  could  divorce  her  husband,  but  that  a  husband  might 
lawfully  divorce  his  wife  if  she  was  convicted  of  infidelity,  of  sorcery,  or  of 
drinking  wine  (if  rtg  oUoif  iv^t^uyj  ^tovaet  yt;»^.)  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  probable  that  a  regular  domestic  trial  took  place  before  the  husband  and  the 
nearest  relatives  of  both  parties.  ^ 

1  Gaius  I.e. 

»  Comp.  Attl.  Cell.  IIL  2. 

•^  Anl.  Cell  IV.  3  XVII.  21.    Val.  Max.  11.  ix.  2.    Cie.  Phillppi  11  "a 
*  Paul  Diac.  a.  v.  Diffarreatio,  p.  74.— Fest.  8.  v.  Bemancfpatamt  p.  277.   Dionys.  IL  25.  Plut 
Rom.  22.     OrellL  C.  ITL.  n.  264& 
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It  would  seem  that  marriages  tine  Conventione  in  Manum  oould  at  any  time 
be  dissolved  by  either  party.  When  this  was  done  directly  the  husband  used 
the  form  of  words  Tu<x3  res  tibi  Tiabeto ;  but  it  was  more  usual  to  announce  the 
divorce  formally  through  a  third  party,  and  hence  the  phrase  Nuntium  mittere 
uxori  (s.  marito)  signifies  to  divorce.  This  facility  of  divorce  was  eagerly 
taken  advantage  of  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire,  when 
fi«e  marriages  had  almost  entirely  superseded  the  stricter  union  Cum  Conventione. 
Divorces  took  place  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  and  frequently  without  any 
pretext  at  all ;  and  such  was  the  laxity  of  public  morals,  that  little  or  no  disgrace 
was  attached  to  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  this  license.  ^  Augustus  endeavoured, 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea^  to  place  some  restrictions 
npon  divorce,  but  apparently  without  any  practical  result^  and  certainly  the 
example  set  by  himself  was  not  calculated  to  give  weight  to  such  an  enactment.  ^ 

!>••• — ^When  a  marriage  was  contracted  either  with  or  without  Couveniid  in 
Manum^  the  woman  was  in  every  instance  expected  to  briug  with  her  some 
fortune  as  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  The  sum 
would,  of  course,  depend  npon  the  station  and  means  of  the  parties,  but  some- 
thing was  considered  indispensable ;  and  in  the  case  of  death  or  absolute  inability 
on  the  side  of  the  father,  the  nearest  relatives  were  held  bound  to  supply  what 
was  requisite. '  The  fortune  thus  brought  by  the  woman  to  her  husband  i/vas 
technically  termed  Dos^  if  furnished  by  her  father,  Dos  Profectitia,  if  by  some 
other  party,  Dos  Adventitia  (see  Ulpian.  YI.  3.) 

In  the  case  of  a  marriage  with  Conventio  in  Manum^  whatever  property  the 
woman  was  possessed  of  passed  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  husband — quum 
muUer  viro  in  manum  convenit  omnia  quae  muUeris  fuerunt  viri  Jiunt  Doris 
nomine.    Gic.  Top.  4. 

But  in  a  marriage  without  Conventio  in  Manum^  whatever  property  a  woman 
possessed  remained  under  the  control  of  herself  or  her  guardians,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dos,  which  was  made  over  to  the  husband,  and  hence  the 
influence  and  sometimes  tyranny  exercised  by  rich  wives.  ^  The  property  retained 
by  a  wife  in  her  own  power  was  termed  Bona  JReceptitia,  {quae  ex  suis  bonis 
retinebat  neque  ad  virum  tramittebat  ea  recipere  dicebatur — Aul.  Gell.  XYII. 
6,)  a  phrase  which  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  the  word  Paraphernal 
introduced  at  a  later  period. 

l»l*p«Ml«f  the  Dm  when  theBIanriage  was  DlaMlved.— For  many  years, 
daring  which  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage,  except  by  the  death  of  one  of  the 
parties,  was  scarcely  contemplated,  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Dos  fell 
to  the  survivor.  But  when  divorces  became  transactions  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
stringent  rules  became  necessary  in  addition  to  established  usage;  and  these  were 
introduced  partly  by  legislative  enactments,  which  laid  down  general  principles, 
and  partly  by  special  agreements  or  marriage  contracts,  (^dotalia  pacta,)  by  which 
the  Dos  was  secured,  (cautio  rei  uxoriae,)  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  suits, 
called  Actiones  rei  uxoriae,  could  be  instituted.  Daring  the  last  century  and  a-half 
of  the  republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  empire,  the  law  and  practice  with  regard 
to  the  Dos^  when  a  marriage  was  dissolved,  seems  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

1  Val.  Max.  VI.  Hi.  10—15.  Plat.  Cic.  41.  Cic.  de  Orat.  L  40.  56  ad  Att  XL  23.  ad  Fam. 
VIIL  7.    Martial  VI.  7.  X.  41.    Senec.  de  Provid.  3.  de  Beuef.  IlL  Id 

S  Suet.  Octav.  74.  -       . .     ,     ^      .    « 

S  Although  the  passages  which  state  this  most  explicitly  are  found  In  the  Comic  Drama- 
tists, the;  seem,  without  doubt,  to  refer  to  Roman  manners.  See  Plant  AuL  IL  IL  1&  Al .  oU 
Terent.  Fhorm.  IL  1.  ^  111.  64 

4  Flaut  Asio.  I.  i.  73.  AuL  IIL  v.  58.    Senea  Controv  I  6 
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1.  The  Do$  was  sometimefl  paid  down  at  onoe,  bat  generally  when  an  alliance 
was  in  contemplation  the  amount  was  first  settled  and  then  a  regolar  obligation 
was  granted  for  the  payment,  (Dos  aut  datur^  aut  dicitur  aut  promiuitur — 
Ulpian.  YI.  1,)  which  was  effected  by  three  instahnents  (tribus  pensionibus)  at 
intervals  of  a  year.  * 

2.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  husband  the  Dos  returned 
to  the  wife. 

8.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife  the  disposal  of  the 
Dos  varied  according  to  circnmstanoes. 

a.  If  the  wife  died  after  her  fiither,  or  if  the  Dos  was  AdventUia,  in  either 
ease  the  whole  remained  with  the  husband,  unless  the  person  who  had  given  the 
Dos  had  specially  stipulated  that  it  should  be  returned  to  him,  in  whidi  case  it 
was  termed  DosRecepHtia  (Ulpian.  VI.  4.) 

b.  If  the  wife  died  childless,  before  her  father,  a  ProfectUia  Dos  returned  to 
her  fiither ;  but  if  there  were  children,  one  fifth  was  retamed  by  the  husband  for 
each  child. 

4.  If  a  marriage  was  dissolved  by  divorce,  the  disposal  of  the  Dos  depended 
upon  the  cu*cumstances  under  which  the  divorce  took  place. 

a.  When  the  divorce  was  the  result  of  mere  caprice  upon  the  part  of  the 
husband,  or,  although  promoted  by  the  wife,  was  provoked  by  the  gross  mis- 
conduct of  the  husband,  he  was  obliged  to  refund  the  whole  Dos  and  to  maintain 
the  children — Si  viri  culpa  factum  est  divortium,  etsi  muUer  nuntium  remisit, 
tamen  pro  liberis  manere  nViil  oportet — ^Cic  Top.  4, 

b.  When  the  divorce  was  the  result  of  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  or  of 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  her  father,  without  any  reasonable  ground  of  complaint, 
the  husband  was  entitled,  if  there  were  children,  to  retain  one-sixth  of  the  Dos 
for  each  child,  provided  the  whole  amount  so  retained  did  not  exceed  one-half  of 
the  Dos.    This  was  termed  RUentio  propter  liberos  (Ulpian.  VI.  10.) 

c.  But  when  the  divorce  was  caused  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  wife,  the 
husband  was  entitled,  even  when  there  were  no  children,  to  withhold  a  portion 
of  the  Dos  as  Solatium  or  damages,  this  being  termed  Retentio  propter  mores. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  ancient  times,  a  w;ife,  if  guilty  of  one  of  the 
highest  offences,  such  as  infidelity  or  wine-drinking,  forfeited  the  whole  Dos, 
When  Ulpian  wrote,  she  forfeited  one-sixth  for  offences  of  the  highest  class,  one- 
eighth  for  those  of  a  less  serious  nature ;  but  if  there  were  children,  the  husband 
could  withhold  one  portion  on  account  of  the  children  and  another  as  punish- 
ment for  misconduct.  ^ 

Disputes  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  matrimonial  misconduct  and  the  amount 
of  pecuniary  compensation,  seem  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  legal  processes 
even  under  the  republic ;  and  a  regular  iudicium  de  moribus  was  instituted  by 
Augustus  for  the  purpose  of  determining  to  which  party  blame  attached. ' 

When  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  consent,  the  disposal  of  the  Dos,  if  not 
settled  previous  to  the  marriage  by  the  Pactum  Dotale^  must  have  been  arranged 
privately  by  the  persons  interested. 

PERSONAE  DT  TDTELA.  * 

When  children  of  unripe  years,  (impiiberes,)  and  those  who,  in  the  eye  of  the 
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law,  were  incapable  of  regnlating  their  own  affairs,  were  deprived  by  death  or 
otherwise  of  a  father^s  protection,  thej  were  placed  in  wardship,  (in  Tuiela,) 
nnder  the  control  of  guardians,  termed  Tutores,  and  were  themselves  designated 
PupUU  8.  PupiUae,    In  certain  cases  guardians  were  styled  Curatores, 

▲rpolntment  of  Tatorca.  A  father  had  the  right  of  nominating  guardians 
by  will  (lestamento  Tutores  dare)  for  those  of  his  male  children  who  might  be 
of  tender  years  or  bom  after  his  death,  for  all  his  daughters  who  were  In  Potestate, 
for  his  wife  if  In  Manu^  for  his  daughter-in-law  if  In  Manu  mariti^  and  for  the 
grandchildren  nnder  his  Potestas^  provided  their  father  was  dead.  Such 
guardians  were  termed  TtUores  dativi, 

A  husband  might  grant  permission  by  will  to  his  wife,  if  In  Manu,  to  nominate 
her  own  guardians,  {Tutores  optare^  and  this  either  without  restriction  or  nnder 
certain  limitations — aut  plena  optio  datur  aut  angusta.  Such  guardians  were 
termed  Tutores  optivL 

If  a  man  died  without  appointing  guardians  by  will,  then,  by  the  Laws  of  the 
XII  Tables,  the  charge  devolved  upon  the  nearest  Agnatic  (see  below,  p.  265.) 
a  regulation  which  continued  in  force  nnder  the  empire  in  regard  to  males,  but 
was  superseded  in  the  case  of  females  by  a  Lex  Claudia,  Such  guardians  were 
termed  Tutores  legitimi. 

If  no  guardians  had  been  appointed  by  will,  or  if  the  guardians  appointed 
died  or  were  unable  to  act,  and  if  there  were  no  Agnati  qualified  to  undertake 
the  charge,  then,  in  virtue  of  a  Lex  Atilia,  the  date  of  which  is  unknown,  the 
Praetor  Urbanus,  with  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  Tribuni  Plebis,  appointed 
a  guardian.     Such  guardians  were  termed  Tutores  Atiliani, 

Dmration  of  Tntela. — TuteUi  was  intended  for  the  protection  and  control 
of  impuheres  only.  According  to  the  imperial  laws,  boys  ceased  to  be  impuberes 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  consequently  at  that  age  the  authority  of  the  Tutor 
ceased.  With  women  the  case  was  different,  for  although  they  ceased  to  be 
impuberes  at  the  age  of  twelve,  they  were  held  to  be  unfit  to  take  charge  of  their 
own  affairs  at  any  i)eriod  of  life ;  and  hence  a  female  was  held  to  be  at  all  times 
either  In  Potestate  patris,  or  In  Manu  mariti,  or  In  Tutela.  The  only  exceptions 
were  in  favour  of  Vestal  Virgins,  and,  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea,  (about  A.D.  9,)  of  women  who  had  borne  three  children,  four 
being  required  for  Lihertinae,  But  although  this  was  the  strict  legal  view,  it 
was,  in  later  times  at  least,  altogether  disregarded  in  practice ;  and  women  of 
mature  years  who  were  not  In  Potestate  patris  nor  In  Manu  mariti  were  regarded 
as  sui  iuris,  and  were  allowed  to  administer  their  own  affairs,  but  were  obliged, 
when  oalled  upon  to  perform  certain  legal  acts,  such  as  the  conveyance  of  Res 
Mancipi  (see  below,  p.  257)  and  making  a  will,  to  obtain,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
{dicis  causa,)  the  sanction  of  their  legal  guardian. 

Onratorea. — Although  the  control  of  a  Tutor  ceased  when  the  Pupillus  had 
attained  to  manhood  and  become  invested  with  his  political  rights,  it  must  have 
frequently  happened  that  the  youth  would  be  involved  in  business  which  he 
would  be  incapable  of  regulating  with  advantage  at  that  early  age,  and  would, 
at  all  events,  if  wealthy,  be  open  to  fraud  and  imposition.  Hence  arose  the 
practice  of  nominating  a  Curator,  whose  authority  extended  to  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  the  ward,  but  who  did  not  necessarily,  like  a  Tutor,  exercise  a  general 
superintendence,  being  frequently  nominated  for  one  special  purpose.  The 
appointment  of  a  Curator  lay  with  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Tutor  Atilianus — ^he  could  not  be  fixed  by  wiU,  but  might  be  i-ecommended, 
and  the  recommendation  confirmed  by  the  Praetor. 
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Curatores  were  appointed  also  to  manage  the  affturs  of  persons  beyond  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  who,  in  consequence  of  being  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  affected 
with  some  severe  incorable  disease,  were  incapable  of  attending  to  their  own 
concerns. 

Since  Tutores  and  Curatores  were  chiefly  occupied  in  administering  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  those  under  theur  charge,  they  were  often  required  to  give 
security  (satisdare)  for  their  intromissions ;  and  a  Tutor^  when  his  PupWus 
attained  to  mature  age,  was  called  upon  to  render  a  formal  account  of  his  trans- 
actions— Cum  igitar  PupiUorum  PupiUarumque  negotia  Tutores  gerunt  post 
pubertatem  tutelae  iudicio  rationem  reddunt  (Gains  I.  §  191.) 

PEB80NAE  IX  MANCIPIO.  * 

A  fi«e  person  when  made  over  to  another  according  to  the  legal  form  of 
Mancipation  (see  below,  p.  258,)  was  said  to  be  In  Sfancipio,  and  suffered 
Demipviio  Capitis^  (p.  83,) — Deminutus  Capite  appeUahatur  qui  .  .  .  liber 
alteri  mandpio  datus  est  (Paul.  Diac.  s.v.  Deminutus  Capite,)  An  example 
of  this  Status  is  afforded  by  the  condition  of  a  son  who  had  been  conveyed  by 
his  father  to  a  third  person  by  Mancipation  and  who,  except  when  this  waa 
done  in  order  to  compensate  the  person  in  question  for  some  wrong  which  he 
had  sustained,  (ex  noxali  causa^)  was  In  Mandpio  for  a  moment  only, 
(plerumque  hoc  Jit  dicis  gratia  uno  momento.  Gains  I.  §  141.) 

A  person  In  Mandpio  was  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  absolutely  a  ServttSy 
but  tanquam  Servus  s.  Servi  loco.  He  was  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  hia 
master,  and  could  hold  no  property  save  by  his  permission.  On  the  other  hand 
he  could  not,  like  a  slave,  be  subjected  to  injurious  treatment,  much  less  put  to 
death,  by  his  master,  and  if  he  recovered  his  freedom,  received,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Status  of  Ingenuitas. 

A  wife  who  had  been  married  by  Coemptio  was  also  In  Mandpio;  but 
since  she  was  also  In  Manu^  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  towaids  iier  husband 
was  of  a  complicated  nature. 

II.  Res. 

On  tb«  Classlflcation  of  R««« — Res  were  variously  classed  by  Roman 
lawyers  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  were  regarded.  The 
most  important  divisions  were— 

A.  Res  Divini  luris. — Things  appertaining  to  the  gods. 

B.  Res  Humani  luris. — Things  appertaining  to  men. 

A.  Res  Divini  luris  were  divided  into — 

1.  Res  Sacrae,  places  or  objects  openly  set  apart  and  solemnly  consecrated  to 
the  gods  by  a  deliberate  act  of  the  state,  such  as  groves,  altars,  chapels  and  temples. 

2.  Res  Religiosae  s.  Sanctae^  places  or  objects  which  acquired  a  sacred 
character  from  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  applied,  such  as  sepulchres  and 
the  walls  of  a  fortified  city. 

B.  Res  Humani  luris  were  divided  into — 

a.  Res  in  nullius  Patrimonio. 

b.  Res  in  privatorum  Patrimonio, 

Again,  a.  Res  in  nuUius  Patrimonio  might  be — 

a.  1.  Res  Communes  s.  PubUcae^  objects  which  belonged  to  all  mankind 
alike,  such  as  the  air  we  breathe,  the  sea  and  its  shores. 
a,  2.  Res  Universitatis,  objects  belonging  to  a  society,  but  not  to  a  single 
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individua),  such  as  streets,  theatres,  halls  of  justice,  which  belonged  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens  in  a  state,  and  under  this  head  was  ranked  the  property  of 
mercantile  companies  (societates)  and  of  corporations  (^collegia.) 

a.  3.  Res  nuUitis,  in  a  restricted  and  technical  sense,  was  applied  to  an 
inheritance  before  the  heu'  entered  upon  possession. 

b.  Res  Privatae  s.  in privatorum  Patrimonio^  objects  belongmg  to  individuals, 
were  divided  into — 

h.  1.  Res  Manciple  and, 

h.  2>  Res  nee  Mancipt, 

Res  Mancipi  was  a  term  applied,  according  to  the  usage  of  Roman  Law, 
to  a  certain  class  of  objects  which  could  not  be  conveyed,  in  the  earlier  ages 
at  least,  except  by  a  formal  process,  termed  Mancipation  which  will  be  ex- 
plained immediately.  The  Res  Mancipi  were  probably  very  numerous ;  but  the 
most  important  were — 1.  Lands  and  houses  (praedia)  in  Italy.  ^  2.  Slaves. 
3.  Domestic  beasts  of  burden,  such  as  horses,  asses,  mules,  and  oxen ;  but  not 
animals  naturally  wild,  although  tamed  and  broken  in,  such  as  camels  and 
elephants. 

Res  nee  Mancipi  comprehended  all  objects  which  were  not  Res  Mancipi, 

WUght  of  Property  and  Modiflcations  of  this  Bight. — ^An  individual 
might  possess  a  right  of  property  in  various  ways.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were — 

1.  Dominium,    2.  lura  in  re.    3.  Ususfructus. 

1.  Dominium.  Dominium  Quiritarium.  The  right  by  which  any  one 
exercised  control  over  property,  and  by  which  he  was  entitled  to  retain  or  alie- 
nate it  at  pleasure,  was  termed  Dominium.  When  this  right  was  exercised  by 
Roman  citizens  in  the  most  complete  manner  {pleno  iure}  over  property  acquired 
according  to  all  the  forms  of  law,  and  not  situated  in  a  foreign  country,  it  was 
termed  Dominium  legitimum  s.  Dominium  Quiritarium  s.  Dominium  ex  iure 
Quiritium, 

2.  lura  in  Re  s.  Servitutes.  An  individual  although  he  had  not  Dominium 
over  an  object,  might  yet  possess  a  certain  legal  control  over  that  object.  Such 
rights  were  denominated  lura  in  Re^  or  Servitutes,  and  when  applicable  to  houses 
or  lands,  Servitutes  Praediales.  These  again  might  be  either  Servitutes  Prae- 
diorum  Urhanorum,  or  Servitutes  Praediorum  Rusticorum. 

Of  the  Servitutes  Praediorum  Urhanorum  we  may  take  as  examples — 
1.  When  one  of  the  two  proprietors  of  adjoining  houses  could  prevent  the  other 
from  removing  a  wall  or  a  pillar  which,  sdthough  forming  part  of  the  building 
belonging  to  the  latter,  was  necessary  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  building 
belonging  to  the  former.  This  was  Servitus  Oneris.  2.  When  one  pro- 
prietor had  the  right  of  introducing  a  beam  for  the  support  of  his  own  house 
into  the  wall  of  his  neighbour's  house.     This  waa  Servitus  Tigni  immittendi. 

3.  When  one  proprietor  had  the  right  of  conveying  the  rain-drop  from  his  own 
house  into  the  court  or  garden  of  his  neighbour.     This  was  Servitits  StilUcidii. 

4.  Of  carrying  a  drain  through  his  neighbour's  property,  Servitus  Cloacae. 

5.  Of  preventing  his  neighbour  from  building  a  wall  above  a  certain  height, 
Servitus  non  altius  tollendi,  or  from  disturbing  his  lights,  Servitus  Luminum. 

Among  the  Servitutes  Praediorum  Rusticorum  we  may  enumerate — 1.  A 

1  When  the  Roman  territory  extended  over  but  a  small  portion  of  Italy,  ^9 praedia,  which 
ranked  under  Bea  Mancipi,  were  confined  within  the  same  limits.  At  a  8ubsec|uent  period 
the  praedia,  in  certain  districts  in  the  provinces,  were  regarded  as  Re$  Manapi,  prorided 
those  districts  ei^joyed  what  was  termed  the  Itu  Italicutn. 
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right  of  way  through  the  lands  of  another,  which,  according  to  drcamstances, 
might  be — a.  Merely  a  foot-path  or  a  bridle-road  (Iter.)  6.  A  drift-road, 
along  which  a  beast  of  burden  or  a  carriage  might  be  driven,  but  not  if  loaded 
(Actus,)  c.  A  highway  ( Via.)  2.  The  right  of  conveying  water  through 
the  property  of  another  (Aquaeductus.) 

The  Servitutes  Prtiediarum  Rusticorum  were  dassed  by  all  lawyers  under 
the  head  of  Res  Mancipi ;  with  regard  to  the  Servitutes  Praediorum  Urbano^ 
rum  a  difference  of  opinion  existed. 

8.  Usiui/ructus.  An  individual  might  be  in  the  lawful  occupation  and 
enjoyment  of  property  either  for  life  or  for  a  limited  period,  without  having  the 
power  of  alienating  the  property  in  question.  This  was  termed  Usus/rttctus. 
Similar  to  this,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  the  tenure  under  which  the  Ager 
PubUcus  was  frequently  held  by  those  in  possession. 

Diflerent  m^de*  ^f  ac^alrlHg  Bwpertj. — The  most  important  of  these 
were — 

1.  Mancipation  2.  In  lure  Cessio,  3.  Usus.  4.  Tradido,  5.  Adiu" 
dicatio,    6.  Lex. 

1.  Mancipatio,^  This  ancient  and  purely  Roman  mode  of  transferring  pro- 
perty was  under  the  form  of  an  imaginary  sale  and  delivery.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  buyer  and  seller  should  be  present  in  person,  together  with  six  male  wit* 
nesses,  all  arrived  at  the  age  of  numhood,  (puheres,)  and  all  Koman  citizens, 
of  whom  one,  called  Libripens^  carried  a  balance  of  bronze.  The  buyer  (is  qui 
mancipio  accipit)  laying  hold  of  the  property,  if  moveable,  or  a  representation 
of  it,  if  immoveable,  employed  the  technicial  words,  Hunc  ego  hominem  (suppos- 
ing the  object  to  be  a  slave)  ex  iure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio  isque  mHii  emptus 
est  hoc  acre  aeneaque  libra,  upon  which  he  struck  the  balance  with  a  piece  <^ 
brass,  which  he  then  handed  over  to  the  seller  (is  qui  mancipio  dat)  as  a  symbol 
of  the  price. 

This  form  was  applicable  to  Res  Mancipt  alone,  and  a  conveyance  of  this 
nature  could  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  only,  or  between  a  citizen  and 
one  having  the  lus  Commercii  with  Rome. 

2.  In  lure  Cessio.  ^  This  was  a  formal  transference  of  property  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Roman  magistrate.  The  parties,  buyer  and  seller,  appeared  before 
the  Praetor,  if  at  Rome,  or  the  provincial  governor,  if  abroad,  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  property  was  to  be  conveyed  (is  cui  res  in  iure  ceditur)  laying  hold 
of  the  object,  claimed  (vindicavit)  it  as  his  own,  in  the  technical  words,  Hunc 
ego  hominem,  ex  iure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio,  upon  which  the  magistrate 
turned  to  the  other  party  (is  qui  cedit)  and  inquired  whether  he  set  up  any 
opposing  claim,  (an  contra  vindicet,)  and  on  his  admitting  that  he  did  not,  or 
remaining  silent,  the  magistrate  made  over  (addixit)  the  object  to  the  claimant. 
There  were  in  this  process  three  principal  actors,  the  former  proprietor,  the 
claimant  or  new  proprietor,  and  the  magistrate,  whose  relations  to  each  other 
are  expressed  by  the  three  verbs,  cedere,  vindicare,  and  addicere.  In  iure 
cedit  dominus,  vindicat  is  cui  ceditur,  addicit  Praetor. 

In  order  that  this  form  of  conveyance  might  be  valid,  it  was  necessary  that 
three  conditions  should  be  satisfied. 

(1.)  That  the  parties  should  appear  in  person  before  the  magistrate. 

(2.)  That  they  should  both  be  Roman  citizens,  or  if  one  was  not,  that  he 
should  have  the  lus  Commercii  with  Rome. 

1  GaiuB  T.  §  119. 
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(3.)  That  the  property  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  Dominium 
Q^ir^tarium^  and  hence  lands  in  the  Provinces  "were  excluded. 

3.  Usns  s.  Usucapio,  Prescription.  When  an  individual  remained  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  anj  object,  whether  a  Res  Mancipi  or  a  Res  nee  Manciple 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  he  acquired  a  full  right  to  it  although  it  might  not 
have  been  formidly  conveyed  to  him.  The  period  fixed  for  prescription  by  the 
laws  of  the  XII  Tables  was  one  year  for  moveable  property,  and  two  years 
for  houses  or  lands.  In  order  that  JJsus  might  apply,  it  was  essential  that  the 
person  holding  the  object  should  be  a  honae  fidei  possessor,  that  is,  that  he 
should  honestly  believe  that  he  had  a  just  title  to  the  property — si  modo  bond 
fide  acceperimus.  But  prescription  did  not  apply  to  objects  stolen  or  taken  by 
force  from  their  lawful  owner,  even  although  the  person  in  actual  possession 
might  not  be  cognizant  of  the  theft  or  robbery.  ^ 

4.  Traditio.  The  simple  handing  over  of  a  piece  of  property  by  one  person 
to  another  is  the  earliest  and  most  simple  form  of  conveyance,  and  by  Roman 
Law  conferred  full  possession  (Dominium  Quiritarium)  in  the  case  of  Res  nee 
Mancipt,  to  which  alone  it  properly  applied. 

But  if  the  owner  of  a  Res  Mancipi  made  over  the  object  to  another,  without 
going  through  the  form  of  Mancipatio  or  In  iure  eessio,  the  new  owner  did 
not  acquire  the  Dominium  Q^^ritarium  until  the  full  period  of  Usus  had  expired. 
During  the  intermediate  period,  lawyers  distinguished  the  actual  possession  from 
the  full  right  of  property  by  the  term  Dominium  in  bonis. 

5.  Adiudicatio,  When  several  persons  had  claims  upon  a  piece  of  property, 
a  iudex,  or  umpire,  was  appointed  by  the  Praetor  to  make  a  legal  division, 
and  his  award,  called  adiudicatio,  conveyed  to  each  individual  full  right  of 
property  in  the  share  allotted.  A  process  of  this  nature  for  portioning  out  an 
inheritance  among  co-heirs  (coheredes)  was  termed  Formula  familiae  ercis- 
cundae;  for  dividing  waste  land  among  several  proprietors.  Formula  communi 
dividundo ;  for  defining  the  boundaries  of  conterminous  landholders,  Formula 
finium  regundorum,  &c.  * 

6.  Lex  is  the  general  term  for  all  modes  of  acquiring  property,  when  made 
over  by  a  magistrate  to  the  claimant,  in  terms  of  some  specific  law. 

Dtopowil  of  Property  by  WilL' — Property  might  be  lawfully  conveyed 
and  acquired  by  Will  also. 

The  right  of  conveying  property  by  Will  {FacUo  Testamentt)  belonged  to  all 
Eoman  citizens  who  were  puheres  and  sui  iuris.  Under  the  empire,  soldiers, 
although  not  sui  iuris,  were  permitted  to  dispose  by  Will  of  any  property  they 
might  have  acquired  during  military  service  (j)eculium  castrense,)  Women 
above  the  age  of  twelve,  not  In  Potestate  nor  In  Manu,  might  make  a  Will  with 
the  sanction  of  their  guardians  (^Tutoribus  auctoribus.) 

Different  modes  of  making  a  Wiii. — ^In  the  earliest  times  the  law  recog- 
nised two  modes  only  of  making  a  will. 

1.  In  Comitia^  summoned  twice  a-year  for  the  purpose,  and  called  Comitia 
Calata.     Of  this  assembly  we  have  already  spoken  at  length,  see  p.  127. 

2.  In  Procinctu,  by  a  soldier,  publicly  in  the  presence  of  his  comrades,  when 
about  to  go  into  action ;  Procincta  Classis  being  an  ancient  term  for  an  army 
equipped  and  drawn  up  in  battle  order. 

These  two  modes  were  originally  thought  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  deliberate 

>  Cie.  pro  Caecin.  19.  26.  Top.  4.    Gaius  II.  §  42. 
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or  a  hasty  settlement,  but  in  process  of  time,  as  early  at  least  as  the  legislation 
of  the  Decemvirs,  a  third  was  added. 

S.  Per  aes  et  libram.  When  a  citizen  fonnd  death  approaching:,  and  had  not 
time  to  submit  his  Will  to  the  Comitia  Calata^  he  made  over  his  whole  property 
according  to  the  forms  of  Mancipation  (p.  258,)  to  a  friend,  who  thus  became 
the  nominal  heir,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  instructions  for  the  disposal  of  his 
eflfects,  trusting  to  the  good  faith  of  the  individual  to  whom  they  had  been 
conveyed. 

Eventually,  the  first  two  modes  of  Will-making  fell  into  disuse,  and  were 
superseded  by  the  third,  which,  however,  underwent  a  material  change.  The 
maker  of  the  Will  (Testator)  conveyed  his  property,  as  before,  in  a  fictitious 
sale,  by  Mancipation  to  an  individual  who  was  introduced  for  form's  sake,  {dicis 
causay)  and  termed  familiae  emptor ;  but,  instead  of  giving  verbal  instructions 
to  the  imaginary  purchaser,  he  had  previously  drawn  up  a  regular  written  deed, 
(Tabulae  Testamentin)  which  he  exhibited  to  the  witnesses  present,  repeating 
the  technical  words,  Haec  ita,  ut  in  his  tahulis  cerisque  scripta  sunt,  ita  do^ 
ita  lego,  ita  testor^  itaque  vos,  Quirites,  testimonium  mihi  perhibitote.  This 
act  was  termed  Testamenti  Nuncupation  the  word  nuncupare  signifying  pro- 
perly to  make  a  public  declaration. 

Before  the  age  of  Justinian  these  forms  of  the  Civil  Law  with  regard  to  Wills, 
had  been  essentially  modified  by  Praetorian  edicts  and  imperial  constitutions. 
The  act  of  Mancipatio  was  now  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  it  was  held  suf- 
ficient that  the  written  Will  should  be  signed  by  the  Testator,  and  attested  by 
the  signatures  and  seals  of  seven  competent  witnesses,  who  represented  the 
Emptor,  the  Libripens,  and  the  five  witnesses  of  the  ancient  Mancipatio.  ^ 

Conditions  necesMur  to  render  n  MTIIl  vnlid — In  order  that  a  Will  might 
be  valid,  it  was  requisite  not  onfy  that  the  Testator  should  possess  the  right  of 
making  a  Will,  (Factio  Testamenti,)  and  should  have  duly  performed  the  cere- 
monies above  described,  but  also  that  the  nomination  of  the  Heir  (institutio 
heredis)  should  be  regularly  expressed  (solenni  more)  in  certain  set  words. 
Thus  the  regular  form  (solennis  institutio)  was  Titius  heres  esto,  for  which 
might  be  substituted,  Titium  heredem  esse  iubeo^  but  if  the  words  employed 
were  Titium  heredem  esse  volo,  the  deed  was  worth  nothing.^ 

Many  other  legal  niceties  were  insisted  upon.  Thus,  if  a  father  wished  to 
disinherit  (exheredare,  exheredem  facere)  a  son  who  was  In  Potestate  it  was 
necessary  to  state  this  expressly  in  established  phraseology,  such  as,  Titius 
Jilius  meus  exheres  esto,  but  if  he  merely  bequeathed  his  property  to  another 
without  specially  excluding  the  son  In  Potestate,  the  Will  was  invalid. ' 

A  Will  was  also  rendered  null  and  void  by  any  material  change  having  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  the  Testator,  with  regard  to  his  own  family  or  to  society 
at  large,  afler  the  Will  had  been  made.  Thus,  if  an  individual,  after  he  had 
made  a  Will,  adopted  a  son  or  married  a  wife  Cum  Conventione  in  Manum,  or  if 
a  wife  In  Manu,  at  the  time  of  executing  the  Will,  subsequently  passed  In  Manum 
of  another  husband,  or  if  a  son  who  had  been  sold  returned  under  his  Potestas, 
or  if  he  himself  suffered  capitis  deminutio,  any  one  of  these  circumstances  was 
sufficient  to  cancel  the  Will.  Moreover,  any  Will  was  cancelled  by  another  of 
later  date — Posteriore  testamento  superius  rumpitur.  * 

Strictly  speaking,  a  Will  which,  in  consequence  of  some  informality,  was, 

1  lastln.  Tnitit  IL  X.  1—3. 
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from  the  first,  nnll  and  void,  was  said  non  iure  fieri;  when  it  was  originaDy 
valid,  bat  was  rendered  null  bv  some  event  which  happened  after  it  had  been 
executed,  it  was  said  mmpi  s.  irritum  fieri. 

The  Pemona  to  -vrhom  Property  ^ras  bequeathed.  ^ — The  general  term 
for  a  person  who  succeeded  to  property  on  the  death  of  another  was  Heres. 
When  a  person  nominated  as  an  Heir  (institutus  heres)  accepted  the  bequest,  he 
was  said  cemere  hereditatem;  when  he  entered  upon  the  inheritance,  adire  here" 
ditatem,  A  person  might  bequeath  his  property  to  whom  he  pleased,  as  well  to 
slaves  as  to  free  men.  If  he  bequeathed  property  to  his  own  slave,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  him  freedom  at  the  same  time,  in  the  form  Stichus  servus  meus 
liber  heresque  esto.  If  he  bequeathed  property  to  the  slave  of  another,  the 
bequest  was  invalid  unless  the  master  of  the  slave  gave  him  permission  to  accept 
and  enter  upon  the  inheritance. 

Classiflcation  of  Keirs. ' — Heirs  were  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  deceased. 

1.  Heredes  Sui  et  Necessarily  more  frequently  termed  simply  Heredes  SuL 
— 2.  Heredes  Necessarii. — 3.  Heredes  Extranei. 

1.  Sui  Heredes.  A  man's  Sui  Heredes  were  such  of  his  children,  whether 
by  blood  or  adoption,  as  were  In  Potestate  and  those  persons  who  were  in  lib' 
erorum  loco.    We  have  thus  as  Sui  Heredes^  ' 

a.  Sons  and  daughters  In  Potestate.,  but  those  who  from  any  cause  had  ceased 
to  be  In  Potestate^  ceased  at  the  same  time  to  be  Sui  Heredes.  A  son  bom 
after  the  death  of  his  father  (postumus)  who,  if  his  father  had  lived  until  his 
birth,  would  have  been  In  Potestate,  ranked  as  a  Suus  Heres. 

b.  A  wife  In  Manu  was  a  Sua  Heres,  because  in  the  eye  of  the  law  she  was 
in  locofiHae. 

c.  Grandchildren  through  a  son — nepos  neptisque  ex  filio — provided  they 
were  In  Potestate  of  their  grandfather,  and  provided  their  father  had,  from  death 
or  some  other  cause,  ceased  to  be  In  Potestate. 

d.  Great-grandchildren  in  the  direct  male  line — pronepos  proneptisque  ex 
nepote  ex  filio  nato — and  so  on  for  more  remote  descendants,  provided  the  male 
person  nearer  in  the  direct  male  hne  had  ceased  by  death  or  otherwise  to  be 
In  Potestate — si  praecedens  persona  desierit  in  potestate  parentis  esse — it  being 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  Suus  Heres  that  he  should  be  In  Potestate  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  bore  that  relation,  and  that  he  should  not,  upon  the  death 
of  that  person,  fall  under  the  Patria  Potestas  of  any  other  person. 

e.  A  son^s  wife  (nurus)  provided  she  had  passed  In  Manum  mariti,  and  pro- 
vided her  husband  had  ceased  to  be  In  Potestate,  for  in  that  case  she  became  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  neptis  loco.  In  like  manner  a  grandson's  wife  might  become 
proneptis  loco,  and  so  on  for  the  wives  of  more  remote  descendants. 

Heredes  Sui  were  also  Heredes  Necessarii,  because  they  were  held  in 
law  to  be  the  heirs  of  the  person  to  whom  they  succeeded,  even  if  he  died  intestate, 
as  we  shall  explain  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  But  although  this 
was  the  strict  letter  of  the  Civil  Law,  they  might,  if  the  person  to  whom  they 
succeeded  died  insolvent,  by  making  application  to  the  Praetor,  receive  permis- 
sion to  refrain  {abstinere)  from  accepting  the  inheritance,  in  order  to  save  their 
own  property,  if  they  possessed  any,  from  the  creditors. 

2.  Heredes  Necessarii,     Slaves  when  nominated   heirs  by  their  masters 
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became  Heredes  Necessarily  being  compelled  to  acc^t  the  inheritance;  and  on 
this  account  a  person  who  had  donbts  regarding  his  own  solvency,  sometimes 
nominated  one  of  his  slaves  as  his  heir,  in  order  that  the  disgrace  resulting  firom 
the  sale  of  his  effects,  {ignominia  quae  accedit  ex  venditione  bonorum^')  for 
behoof  of  his  creditors,  might  fall  upon  the  slave  rather  than  upon  the  members 
of  his  own  family. 

3.  Heredes  Extranet,  AU  heirs  not  included  in  the  two  divisions  described 
above  were  classed  together  as  Heredes  ExtraneL  Thus,  sons  not  In  Potestate 
to  whom  their  father  bequeathed  property  ranked  as  Heredes  Extranet^  and  in 
like  manner,  all  sons  to  whom  property  was  bequeathed  by  their  mother,  for  no 
woman  could  have  her  children  In  Potestate.  A  Heres  Extraneus  had  Mi  power 
either  to  accept  or  to  refuse  an  inheritance,  the  act  of  deciding  being  termed 
Cretio,  If  he  determined  to  accept  he  announced  his  resolution  by  the  formula 
— Quod  me  Publius  Titius  testamento  suo  heredem  instituit^  earn  hereditatem 
adeo  cemoque — ^but  if  he  failed  to  do  this  within  a  certain  period  he  lost  all 
interest  in  the  bequest,  or  if  he  entered  upon  the  administration  of  the  inheritance 
without  going  through  this  form,  various  penalties  were  imposed  by  law  varying 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  was  customary  in  drawing  up  a  will  to  define  the  period  within  which  the  heir 
must  make  his  election,  and,  should  he  fail  to  do  so,  to  provide  for  the  succes- 
sion, by  naming  one  or  more  persons  under  like  conditions,  thus — Lucius  Titius 
heres  esto,  cernitoque  in  diebus  centum  proximis  quibus  scies  poterisque^  quodni 
ita  creveris,  exheres  esto.  Turn  Maevius  heres  esto,  cernitoque  in  diebus  cen^ 
turn,  &c.  The  heir  first  named  was  called  Primo  gradu  scriptus  heres,  the 
person  who,  failing  him,  was  to  succeed,  Heres  substitutus,  and  of  these  there 
might  be  any  number,  Heres  substitutus  secundo — tertio — quarto^  &c.  gradu,  ^ 

Dirision  of  an  Inheritance. — ^A  person  might  bequeath  his  whole  property 
to  one  individual,  or  he  might  divide  it  among  several  in  fixed  proportions. 
The  unit  of  all  objects  which  could  be  weighed,  measured,  or  counted,  was  called 
As,  and  the  divisions  of  an  inheritance  wei'e  expressed  according  to  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  As,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  upon  Weights  and 
Measures. 

liegata.  Ijegafaril. ' — ^When  a  person  bequeathed  his  property  to  a  single 
individual,  or  to  several  individuals  in  fixed  proportions,  the  individual  or 
individuals  was  or  were  termed  Heres  or  Heredes.  But  a  Testator  might  not 
nominate  an  heir  or  heirs  in  this  sense,  but  he  might  think  fit  to  leave  special 
bequests  or  gifts  to  one  or  more  individuals,  such  bequests  or  gifts  not  forming  a 
definite  proportion  of  the  whole  property,  but  falling  to  be  subtracted  firom  it 
before  it  was  made  over  to  the  Heres  or  divided  among  the  Heredes,  or  these 
bequests  might  be  left  as  a  burden  upon  the  succession  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Heredes  as  the  case  might  be.  Such  a  gift  or  bequest  was  termed  Legatum,  and 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  made  Legatarius,  the  verb  Legare  denoting  the  act 
of  making  such  a  bequest.  The  civil  law  recognised  four  modes  in  which 
Legata  could  be  bequeathed. 

1.  Per  Vindicationem,  in  which  the  form  was — Lucio  Titio  (.  .  .  here  the 
object  was  named  ,  .  ,)  do  lego.  This  form  was  applicable  to  those  objects 
only  which  were  actually  in  the  full  possession  of  the  Testator  at  the  period  of 
his  death. 

2.  Sinendi  Modo,  in  which  the  form  was — Heres  meus  damnas  esto  sinere 
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Ludum  Titium  (.  .  •  here  the  object  .  .  .)  sumere  sibique  habere.  This 
form  was  applicable  not  only  to  objects  actually  in  the  possession  of  the 
Testator  at  the  period  of  his  death,  bat  also  to  those  actually  in  the  possession 
of  his  heir. 

3.  Per  Damnationem^  in  which  the  form  was — Heres  meus  (.  .  .  here  the 
object  .  .  .)  Lucio  Titio  dare  damnas  esto.  This  form  was  applicable  to 
objects  in  the  possession  of  any  person  whatsoever,  the  Heres  being  bound 
either  to  procure  the  object  for  the  Legatarius  or  to  pay  him  its  estimated 
value. 

4.  Per  PraeceptioTiem^  in  which  the  form  was — Lucivs  Tidus  (.  .  .  here 
the  object  .  .  .)  praecipito.  This  form  was  applicable  only  when  the  LegatO' 
rius  was  also  one  of  the  Heredes^  and  it  authorised  him  to  take  the  object 
specially  named  beforehand,  {praecipere,)  and  in  addition  to  the  fixed  propor- 
tion to  which  he  was  entitled  over  and  above. 

The  Law  of  the  XII  Tables — Uti  legassU  suae  rei  ita  his  esto — was  held  to 
justify  a  Testator  in  bequeathing  his  whole  property  in  Legata,  so  that  nothing 
would  be  left  for  the  persons  named  as  heirs  general.  Hence  the  Scripti  Heredes 
if  not  Sui  nor  Necessarily  frequently  refused  to  intromit  with  the  estate,  (ab 
Tiereditaie  se  abstinebant,}  and  in  that  case  the  will  fell  to  the  ground,  for  no 
Legatum  could  be  bequeathed  except  through  a  Heres^  or  as  it  was  technically 
expressed,  Ab  Herede^  ^  who  was  bound  to  pay  it.  To  provide  a  remedy  for 
this  grievance  various  legislative  enactments  were  fi:amed.  First  a  Lex  Furia^ 
(of  uncertain  date,)  which  limited  the  amount  of  a  Legatum^  but  not  the  number 
of  the  Legatarii;  next  the  Lex  Voconia^  (B.C.  169,)  which  provided  that  no 
Legatarius  should  receive  more  than  the  Heredes ;  but  both  of  these  statute^ 
having  been  found  defective,  they  were  superseded  by  the  Lex  Falcidia^  (B.C. 
40,)  in  terms  of  which  no  Testator  could  will  away  in  Legata  more  than 
three-fourths  of  his  property,  so  that  one-fourth  at  least  was,  in  every  case,  left 
for  the  heir  or  heirs,  and  this  law  was  still  in  force  when  Gains  wrote. 

liA^r  of  ■accession  to  the  Properly  of  an  Intestate* ' — According  to  the 
Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  if  a  person  died  without  making  a  will,  or  if  his  will 
was  found  to  be,  from  any  cause,  invalid,  the  succession  to  his  property  was 
arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Sui  Heredes  (p.  261,)  inherited  first.  The  property  was  divided 
among  all  Sui  Heredes  without  distinction  as  to  proxlmity-^an'ter  ad  heredi* 
totem  vocantur  nee  qui  gradu  proximior  est  ulteriorem  excludit — but  the  divi- 
sion took  place,  as  lawyers  expressed  it,  non  m  capita  sed  JN  stibpes.  That 
is,  if  the  intestate  had  been  the  father  of  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  alive  and 
In  Potestate  at  the  time  of  his  father^s  death,  while  the  other  was  dead  or  had 
ceased  to  be  In  Potestate^  but  had  left  three  sons  who  were  In  Potestate  of  their 
grandfather,  the  intestate,  then  the  son  In  Potestate  and  the  three  grandsons  all 
inherited ;  but  the  inheritance  was  not  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  but  into 
two  equal  parts,  the  son  received  one-half,  and  the  remaining  half  was  divided 
equally  among  the  three  grandchildren,  who  thus  received  what  would  have 
been  their  father^s  portion  had  he  been  alive  and  In  Potestate  at  the  time  of 
the  intestate^s  death.  So,  in  like  manner,  if  an  intestate  left  behind  him — 1.  A 
wife  In  Manu,  2.  A  daughter  unmarried,  or  who,  if  married,  had  not  passed 
In  Manum  maritL  .S.  A  daughter-in-law  who  had  been  married  to  his  son 
Cum  Conventione  in  Manum^  but  whose  husband  had  ceased  to  be  In  Potestate  at 

1  Hence  the  phrase  In  Cicero  pro  C1uent.I2.Ci  tettanunto  legat  fftanriem  pecuniam  AjUio. 
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the  time  of  the  intestate^s  death.  4.  A  son  (A)  still  In  Potestate,  5.  Three 
grandchildren  (bbb)  InPotestate  by  a  son  (B)  who  had  ceased  to  be  In  Potestate. 
6.  Two  great-grandchildren  (c  c)  through  a  son  (G,)  and  a  grandson  (D,)  both 
of  whom  had  ceased  to  be  in  Potestate,  7.  And,  finally,  if  the  wife  of  the 
intestate  gave  birth  after  his  death  to  a  child  {p).  Then  the  widow,  the  son  A, 
the  daaghter,  the  posthumous  child  p,  and  the  daughter-in-law,  would  each 
have  received  one-seventh  of  the  whole  property,  one-seventh  would  have  been 
divided  equally  among  the  three  grandchildren  bhb^  each  receiving  a  one-and- 
twentieth  of  the  whole,  and  the  remaining  seventh  would  have  been  divided  equally 
■among  the  two  great-grandchildren  c  c,  each  receiving  one-fourteenth  of  the 
whole. 

2.  Failing  Sui  Heredes,  the  inheritance  was  divided  equally  among  the 
Consanguinei  of  the  intestate,  that  is,  his  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  same 
father,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  by  the  same  mother.  ^  A 
mother  or  a  step-mother  who  by  Conventio  in  Manum  had  acquired  the  rights 
of  a  daughter  relatively  to  her  husband,  ranked  in  this  case  as  a  sister — 
sororis  loco. 

3.  Failmg  Sui  Heredes  and  Consanguinei,  the  inheritance  passed  to  the 
nearest  Agnati — his  qui  proximo  gradu  sunt — that  is,  the  nearest  male  kindred 
in  the  male  line,  and  if  there  were  several  Agnati  who  stood  in  the  same  degree, 
then  the  inheritance  was  divided  in  capita  and  not  in  stirpes. 

Thus,  supposing  that  of  three  brothers  A,  B,  0, — B  died  first  leaving  sons,  and 
then  A  died  intestate  leaving  no  Sui  Heredes,,  C  inherited  A's  property,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  sons  of  B,  but  if  the  intestate  left  no  brother,  but  two  nephews 
by  B,  and  three  nephews  by  C,  then  the  succession  was  divided  equally  among 
the  five  nephews. 

4.  Failing  Agnati,  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables  ordained  that  the  inheritance 
should  go  to  the  Gentiles  (p.  61)  of  the  intestate — si  nullus  Agnatus  sit,  eadem 
lex  XII  Tabularum  Gentiles  ad  hereditatem  vocat — ^but  when  Gains  wrote, 
the  whole  lus  Gentilicium  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  above  ancient  arrangement,  the  following 
persons  were  altogether  excluded : — 

1.  All  sons  who,  by  emancipation  or  otherwise,  had  ceased  to  be  In  Potestate 
at  the  time  of  the  intestate's  death,  and  the  children  born  after  their  father  had 
ceased  to  be  In  Potestate."^ 

2.  All  daughters  who  had  passed  In  Manum  mariti, 

3.  All  females,  except  those  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  through  males, 
sisters,  and  those  who  were  sororis  loco.  No  aunt,  no  niece,  no  female  cousu), 
could  succeed. 

The  rigour  of  this  scheme  was  modified  in  favour  of  blood  relations,  by 
various  Praetorian  Edicts,  and  the  law  of  succession  became  very  confused  and 
uncertam,  until  the  legislation  of  Justinian  placed  it  upon  a  firm  and  satisfactory 
basis. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
Degrees  of  kindred,  and  to  explain  the  signification  of  the  terms  Cognati,  Agnatic 
and  Adfaies, 

1  strictly  speaking  Germani  was  applied  to  those  children  born  of  the  same  father  and  the 
aame  mother.  Consanguinei,  to  those  born  of  the  same  father  but  of  different  mothera, 
Uferini,  to  those  born  of  the  same  mother  but  of  different  fathers. 

2  This  would  not  apply  to  a  posthumous  child  if  his  father  had  been  Ju  Pote§tiUe  when  he 
died. 
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C«siiatl*  Affnati.^The  tie  of  Cognatio  existed  among  all  who  could  trace 
their  descent  from  one  pair  who  had  been  legally  united  in  marriage,  and  hence 
included  all  blood  relations,  male  and  female,  however  remote  the  root  of  the 
genealogical  stem  might  be.  Those  only  were  Agnati  who  could  trace  their 
relationship  by  blood  through  an  unbroken  succession  of  males.  Cognatio, 
although  the  more  general  term,  did  not  necessarily  include  all  Agnati,  for 
adopted  sons,  in  so  &r  as  legal  rights  were  concerned,  occupied  in  every  respect 
the  position  of  natural  sons,  and  ranked  as  Agnati,  but  not  as  Cognati.  On 
the  other  hand.  Agnatic,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  broken  and  dissolved  by 
any  one  of  the  following  circumstances. 

1.  By  Adoption.  When  adoption  took  place,  the  son  adopted  passed  out  of 
the  familia  to  which  he  belonged  by  burth,  and  ^ntered  the  familia  of  his 
adopted  father. 

2.  By  the  dissolution  of  the  Patria  Potestas  in  any  way  except  by  death. 

3.  By  Capitis  Deminutio  Maxima  (p.  83,)  for  Agnatic  could  exist  between 
Roman  citizens  only. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  different  degrees  of  Cognatio  as  recognised 
in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian : — 
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>  are  Amitini  or  Amitinae 


To  each  other. 


b  and  e  are  Fratres  or  Sorores  Patrueles 
/3  and  i  are  Consobrini  or  Consobrinae 

b  and  i ] 
/Sand  ej 
/and  cyC 

^^A^y    ^  are  Sobrini  or  Sobrinae 

fand/cy) 

The  father  or  mother  of  a  Sobrinus  ot  Sobrina  is  Propior  Sobrino  v.  Sobrind 
to  the  other  Sobrinus  or  Sobrina, 

The  term  Consobrini  was  applied,  in  popular  language,  to  the  children  of  two 
brothers  as  well  as  to  the  children  of  two  sisters  (Gaius  III.  §  10.) 

AdflnMk — Adfinitas  is  the  connection  which  subsisted  after  a  legal  marriage 
had  been  contracted  between  two  parties,  between  the  husband  and  the  Cognati 
of  his  wife,  and  between  the  wife  and  the  Cognati  of  her  husband,  the  persons 
between  whom  the  connection  subsisted  being  termed,  relatively  to  each  other, 
Adfines,  There  were  no  degrees  of  Adfinitas  recognised  by  law,  for  no  legal 
relation  existed  between  Adfines.  The  Adjines  of  whom  we  hear  most  frequently 
and  for  whom  distinctive  terms  existed,  were  Gener,  (son-in-law,)  Socer^ 
(father-in-law,)  Nurus^  (daughter-in-law,)  Socrus^  (mother-in-law,)  PHvignuSj 
Privigna^  (stepson,  stepdaughter,)  Vitricus^  (stepfather,)  Noverea^  (step- 
mother.) Levir  is  a  husband's  brother,  and  Glos  a  husband's  sister,  relatively 
to  his  wife. 

Ad«ptio.  Arrogatlo. — ^We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  adoption 
in  connection  with  the  Comiiia  Curiata ;  but  one  consideration  with  regard  to 
the  persons  adopted  was  necessarily  deferred.  The  person  selected  for  adoption, 
if  a  Boman  citizen,  might  be  either — 

1.  Sui  luris^  or,  2.  In  Potestate  Patris. 

1.  In  the  first  case,  it  was  necessary  that  the  adoption  should  take  place  with 
the  consent  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  Comitia  Curiata^  (p.  117,)  and  when 
the  adoption  was  completed,  the  individual  adopted  ceased  to  be  Sui  turn,  and 
passed  under  the  Potestas  of  his  adopted  father. 

2.  In  the  second  case,  it  was  necessary  that  his  natural  father  should  convey 
him,  according  to  the  forms  of  Mancipation  in  the  presence  of  the  Praetor,  to 
the  father  by  whom  he  was  adopted. 

Here,  strictly  speaking,  the  former  process  only  was  an  Arrogaiio^  because 
it  alone  included  a  Rogatio  adpopulum  (p.  106.)  Compare  what  has  been  said 
above  (p.  117)  on  the  different  terms  employed  to  denote  an  adoption. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  son,  legaUy  adopted,  stood,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  in  the  same  relation  in  every  respect  to  the  father  by  whom  he  was  adopted 
as  a  son  begotten  in  lawful  marriage. 

III.  AcnoNES. 

DeflnltloB  •f  the  term  Actio. — Actio,  in  its  Strict  legal  sense,  denotes  the 
right  of  instituting  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
something  to  which  the  person  possessing  this  right  conceived  himself  to  be 
entitled — lus  persequendi  sibi  iudicio  quod  sWi  debetur;  ^  but  the  word  is  more 
generally  used  to  signify,  not  the  right  of  instituting  a  suit,  but  the  suit  itself. 
The  person  who  instituted  the  suit  was  termed  Actor  or  Petitor,  the  defendant 
Reus, 

1  Justin.  Instit  IV.  rl  1. 
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ClBsalilcatloM  •£  Actionem, — Actiones^  when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  claim,  were  divided  into—  ^ 
1.  Actiones  in  Personam.    2.  Actiones  in  Rem, 

1,  Actiones  in  Personam  were  brought  by  the  Actor,  in  order  to  compel  the 
Reus  to  perform  a  contract  into  which  he  had  entered,  or  to  make  compensation 
for  some  wrong  which  he  had  inflicted — Cum  intendimus  Dare  Facere  Prae- 
stare  oportere. 

2.  Actiones  in  Rem  were  brought  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  Actor  to  some 
corporeal  object  (res)  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  the  Reus,  or  to  compel  the 
Reus  to  concede  some  right,  such  as  a  Sermtus,  which  was  claimed  by  the 
pursuer  and  denied  by  the  defendant. 

Actiones,  again,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
chiim  was  made,  were  divided  into — 

1.  Actiones  stricti  iuris.     2.  Actiones  arhitrariae  s.  Ex  fide  bona.  * 

1.  In  Actiones  stricti  iuris  a  specific  claim  was  made  either  for  a  definite  sum 
of  money  (pecunia  certa)  or  for  a  particular  object ;  and  if  the  pursuer  failed  to 
substantiate  his  claim  to  the  letter  he  was  nonsuited. 

2.  In  Actiones  arhitrariae,  on  the  other  hand,  the  claim  was  of  an  indefinite 
character,  as,  for  example,  in  an  ordinary  action  of  damages ;  and  it  was  left  to 
the  judge  to  decide  the  kind  and  amount  of  compensation  which  ought  in  equity 
to  be  awarded. 

]>ellniti*B  of  the  term  Obllgatio. — Obligatio,  in  Civil  Law,  denotes  a  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  two  parties,  in  virtue  of  which  one  of  the  parties  is  legally 
bound  to  do  something  for,  or  permit  something  to  be  done  by  the  other  party — 
Dare  Facere  Praestare.  In  every  Obligatio  there  must  be  two  persons  at  least, 
the  person  who  is  bound  and  the  person  to  whom  he  is  bound.  These  were 
termed  respectively  Debitor  and  Creditor. 

By  comparing  the  definition  of  an  Actio  with  that  of  an  Obligatio  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  correlative  terms ;  every  Actio  presupposes  the  existence  of  an 
Obligatio,  and  every  Obligatio  implies  an  Actio. 

Classification  of  Obllgationes.  ^  — All  ObUgationes,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  their  origin,  were  divided  into— 

A.  ObUgationes  ex  Contractu,  arising  from  a  compact  or  agreement  between 
the  parties. 

B.  ObUgationes  ex  DeUcto,  arising  from  an  injury  inflicted  by  one  party  on 
the  other. 

A.  ObUgationes  ex  Contractu. 

These  were  fourfold — a.  Re. — b.  Verbis. — c.  Litteris. — d.  Consensu. 

a.  ObUgationes  Re.*  Of  Real- Contracts  the  most  important  were-^ 
1.  Mutui  Datio. — 2.  Commodatum. — 3.  Depositum. — 4.  Pignus. 

1.  Mutui  Datio.  This  term  was  applied  to  the  giving  on  loan  objects  which 
could  be  weighed,  measured,  or  counted — Res  quae  pondere,  numero,  mensura 
constant — ^such  as  bullion,  com,  wine,  oil,  and  coined  money,  all  of  which  were 
lent  on  the  understanding  that  the  borrower,  on  making  repayment,  was  bound 
to  restore  an  equal  amount  of  the  object  borrowed,  but  not  the  identical  metal, 
corn,  wine,  oil,  or  pieces  of  money  which  he  had  received.     The  contract  in  this 

1  Oa!u8  IV.  §  2.  3. 

2  Gaius  IV.  §  55-68  QuintlL  L  O.  IV.  1.  VII.  3.  Cie  de  Invent.  IL  19.  6.  OX  III.  "lO. 
pro  Rose.  Cnmoed.  4. 

8  Gains  TIL  §  88. 

4  Gains  III.  §  90.    lustin.  Instit.  III.  xir.  1 .  $  1—4. 
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case  implied  that  exactly  the  same  amount  was  to  be  restored  as  had  been 
received ;  but  from  a  very  early  period  the  practice  of  paying  interest  upon 
money  borrowed  prevailed  at  Home.     On  this  subject  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

2.  Commodatum,  This  term  also  denoted  a  loan ;  but  in  this  case  the 
temporary  use  of  some  object  was  granted — Res  utenda  datur — and  the  borrower 
was  required  to  restore  \reportare)  the  self-same  object  which  had  been  lent, 
such  as  a  horse,  a  slave,  or  the  like.  The  Ohligatio  contracted  Ex  Commodato 
was  very  different,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  from  that  imposed  by  Mutni  Datio ; 
for  in  the  latter  case  the  borrower  was  required  to  restore  a  like  quantity  of  the 
object  received,  even  although  what  he  had  received  might  have  been  stolen  or 
destroyed  while  in  his  possession.  But  if  an  object  had  been  Commodatum^  and 
had  been  properly  watched  and  used  while  in  the  possession  of  the  borrower,  he 
was  not  liable,  if  it  was  stolen,  lost,  or  destroyed,  to  be  called  upon  to  replace  it, 
unless  Culpa  could  be  proved.  Thus,  if  a  horse  or  a  slave  died  of  disease,  or 
was  struck  by  lightning,  or  perished  by  any  unavoidable  accident,  the  loss  fell 
upon  the  lender. 

3.  Depositum*  When  a  sum  of  money  or  any  piece  of  property  was  lodged 
for  safety  in  the  hands  of  another  it  was  termed  Depositum^  and  the  person  to 
whom  it  had  been  consigned  was  bound  to  restore  it  (reddere  depositum)  to  the 
lawful  owner,  provided  he  did  not  deny  having  received  it — Si  depositum  non 
infitietur.  If  he  refused,  then  the  depositor  might  sue  him  by  an  Actio  Depositi^ 
and  endeavour  to  prove  his  case. 

4.  Pignus.  In  like  manner,  if  any  one  deposited  a  pledge  (pignus)  with 
another  as  a  security  for  a  loan  or  any  other  engagement,  the  holder  of  the 
pledge  was  bound  to  restore  it  as  soon  as  the  loan  was  repaid  or  the  engagement 
fulfilled,  otherwise  a  suit  {Actio  pignoratitia)  might  be  raised  to  compel  resti- 
tution. 

b.  Obligationes  Verbis.  ^     Of  Verbal-Contracts  the  most  important  were — 

1.  Nexum.    2.  Stipulatio. 

1.  Nexum. '  This  term  originally  denoted  any  transaction  whatever  entered 
mto  per  aes  et  libram  according  to  the  forms  of  Mancipatio  (p.  258.)  It 
subsequently  became  restricted  in  its  signification,  and  was  applied  to  the 
obligation  imposed  by  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  a  pecuniary  loan,  ratified 
by  a  symbolical  transfer  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  process  by  which  this 
Obligatio  was  incurred  was  called  Nexi  datio,  the  Obligatio  itself  being 
Nexum;  the  state  or  condition  of  the  debtor  was  called  Nexus,^  when  he 
incurred  the  Obligatio  he  was  said  Nexum  ire,  and  became  Nexus  *  or  nexu 
vinctus.  An  obligation  so  contracted  took  precedence  of  all  others  in  ancient 
times ;  and  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  was  charajcterised  by  extreme  harshness 
and  cruelty.  If  a  person  who  was  Nexus  failed  to  pay  his  debt  at  the  period 
fixed,  and  if  the  debt  was  acknowledged  or  had  been  proved  in  court — aeris 
confessi,  rebu^que  iure  iudicatis — he  was  allowed  thirty  days*  grace.  After  these 
had  expired,  if  he  could  not  find  any  one  to  become  responsible  for  him,  (vindex) 
the  creditor  might  bring  him  by  force  (manus  iniectio)  before  the  ma^trate,  by 
whom  he  was  made  over  bodily  (addictus)  to  the  creditor.  The  creditor  then 
kept  him  in  bonds  for  sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  made  public  proclamation 

1  Galus  III  §  93—96. 

2  Varro  L.L.  VII.  §  105.    Pest  s.v.  Nervm,  p  »65.    Clc  de  Orat  IIL  40.     Aul.  OelL  XX. 
I.     LIT.  II.  23.  VL  27.  34.  VHI  28.  xxiii.     Val  Max  VI.  i.  9. 

S  Nexus  is  here  a  noun  of  the  fourth  declension. 
4  Nejnu  is  here  a  passive  partieipie. 
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upon  three  market  days,  demanding  payment  of  his  debt.  If,  at  the  end  of  this 
term,  no  one  appeared  to  release  the  debtor,  he  became  the  slave  of  his  creditor, 
who  might  employ  him  in  work,  or  sell  him,  or  even  put  him  to  death.  Nay, 
if  there  were  several  creditors,  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  if  literally  interpreted, 
gave  them  permission  to  divide  the  body  of  the  debtor  into  pieces  proportionate 
to  the  claims  of  each.  Although  there  is  no  record  of  such  barbarity  having 
been  actually  perpetrated  even  in  the  worst  times,  it  would  appear,  from  the 
nairative  of  Livy,  that  in  the  early  ages  the  treatment  of  debtors  by  their  creditors 
was  very  cruel ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  until  the  passmg  of  the  Lex 
PoeUUay  (B.C.  326,)  by  which  the  condition  of  debtors  was  greatly  ameliorated. 
It  would  seem  that  the  personal  slavery  of  a  debtor  to  hu  creditor  was  not 
abolished  by  this  enactment,  but  provision  was  made  that  he  should  be  humanely 
treated ;  the  right  of  selling  him  was  probably  taken  away,  and  if  released  from 
bondage — Nexu  solutta — ^he  was  at  once  reinstated  in  all  his  privileges  as  a 
Roman  citizen. 

2.  SHptdatio,  ^  In  process  of  time  the  Nexum  seems  to  have  fallen  altogether 
into  desuetude,  and  verbal  contracts  were  usually  concluded  by  SHpulatio  and 
Restipvlatio^  which  consisted  in  a  formal  demand  for  a  promise  on  the  one  side 
and  a  suitable  reply  on  the  other,  the  giver  (Stipulator)  employing  the  words 
Dari  Spondes^  the  recdver  (Restipulator)  replying  Spondeo.  A  third  person, 
named  AdsUpulator^  frequently  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  who,  in  case  of  the 
death  or  absence  of  the  Stipulator,  was  entitled  to  enforce  the  claim. 

c.  ObUgationea  Litteris,  ^   Of  written  contracts  the  most  important  were— 

1.  Expensi  Latio,    2.  Syngraphae. 

1.  Expensi  Latio  was  an  entry  to  the  debit  of  one  party  in  the  account  book 
of  another  party.  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  obliga- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  among  the  Romans,  not  only  mercantile 
men,  but  every  master  of  a  house,  kept  regular  accounts  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  In  doing  this  he  was  said  domesticas  rationes  scribere — tabulas  s. 
rationes  conficere ;  and  to  fail  or  be  negligent  in  keeping  such  accounts  was 
regarded  as  disreputable.  The  entries  were  first  made  roughly  in  day-books, 
called  Adversaria  or  Calendaria,  and  were  posted  at  stated  periods  in  ledgers, 
called  Codices  Expensi  et  Accepti,  which  were  divided  into  two  colunms,  in  one 
of  which  all  sums  received  were  entered  and  in  the  other  all  sums  paid  out 

Nomen  was  the  general  name  for  any  entry,  whether  on  the  debtor  or  the 
creditor  side  of  the  account ;  and  hence,  facere — scribere — perscribere  nomen 
may,  according  to  circumstances,  signify  to  record  a  sum  as  paid  out,  or  a  sum  as 
received,  and  thus  facere  nomen  may  mean  either  to  give  a  loan  or  to  contract 
a  debt. 

When  any  one  keeping  books  entered  a  sum  of  money  as  received  from  any 
one,  from  Titius,  for  example,  he  was  said /crre  s.  referre  acceptum  Titio,  that 
is  to  place  it  to  the  credit  of  Titius ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  entered  a  sum 
as  paid  to  Titius  he  was  said  ferre  s.  referre  expensum  Titio,  that  is,  to  place 
it  to  the  debit  of  Titius ;  and  hence,  figuratively,  ferre  aliquid  acceptum  alicui 
is  to  acknowledge  a  debt  or  a  favour,  ferre  aliquid  expensum  alicui  is  to  set  up 
a  claim. 

Entries  of  a  particular  class  were  termed  Nomina  transcriptitia,  and  these 
were  of  two  kinds. 

1  Gaius  TTT.  §  92  110—14.  117.  215.  IV.  J  113.    FeBt.  b.t.  Rem,  p.  273. 

2  Gaiua  III.  §  128—131. 
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(1.)  Nomen  transcriptitium  s.  Transcriptio  a  Persona  in  Personam,  This 
was  made  when,  A  owing  a  sum  to  B,  and  B  owing  a  sum  to  C,  C,  with  the 
consent  of  B,  entered  the  sum  as  actually  paid  hy  G  to  A. 

(2.)  Nomen  transcriptitium  a  Re  in  Personam,  when  B  owed  a  balance  to 
C  on  any  transaction,  and  G  entered  that  sum  in  his  books  as  having  been 
actually  paid  to  B. 

Towai^s  the  close  of  the  republic  the  Romans  frequently  kept  their  ready  money 
in  the  hands  of  bankers  or  money  changers.  These  persons  were  called  Argen* 
tarii,  or,  in  consequence  of  sitting  in  the  forum  with  tables  or  counters  before 
chem,  Mensarii  a.  Trapezitae,  Debts  were  frequently  paid,  as  in  modem  times, 
by  orders  on  these  bankers,  a  transaction  expressed  by  the  phrase  Scribere  s. 
Perscribere  s.  Solvere  ab  Argentario,  i.e.  to  write  an  order  for  payment  through 
a  banker,  i.e.  to  give  achequeupon  a  banker.  This  will  illustrate  the  expression 
in  Livy,  (XXIY.  18,)  in  reference  to  the  trust  money  belon^g  to  wanls  and 
unmarried  women  which  had  been  lent  to  government — Inde,  si  quid  emptum 
paratumque  pupiUis  ac  viduisforet,  a  Quaestore  perscribebatur,  i.e.  the  money 
so  expended  was  paid  by  a  bill  or  chequeonihe  Quaestor.  See  also  Gic  ad  Att. 
IV.  8.  XII.  61.  XTI.  2.  ad  Fam.  VU.  23.  pro  Plane  42.    Hor.  Epp.  II.  i.  45. 

This  being  premised,  the  entry  of  a  sum  in  a  regularly  kept  account  book 
constituted,  in  law,  an  ObUgatio  Litteris.  Of  course,  if  a  sum  was  claimed  in 
consequence  of  such  an  entry  on  the  Expensum  side  of  one  man^s  ledger,  and 
no  corresponding  entry  was  found  on  the  Acceptum  side  of  the  ledger  of  thai 
person  from  whom  it  was  claimed,  some  fruther  proof  than  the  mere  entry  would 
be. demanded,  and  this  collateral  evidence  would,  in  some  cases,  be  derived  from 
an  examination  of  the  books  themselves. 

2.  Syngraphae  s.  Syngrapha,  i.e.  bonds,  formed  another  species  of  Obliga- 
tiones  Litteris;  but  these  were  resorted  to  for  the  most  part,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  transactions  with  foreigners. 

d,  Obligationes  Consensu*^  A  consensual  contract,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  that  is,  a  contract  by  mutual  consent,  was  concluded  by  a  simple  verbal 
agreement  between  the  parties,  although  no  tangible  object  had  been  actually 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  no  legal  form  of  words  had  been  interchanged, 
and  no  writing  or  entry  been  made.  Of  consensual  contracts  the  most  important 
were — 

1.  Emtio  et  Venditio, — 2.  Locatio  et  Conduction — 3.  Societas. — 4.  Man- 
datum, 

1.  Emtio  et  Venditio,  buying  and  sellmg.  A  sale  was  held  binding  when  the 
parties  had  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  price,  although  there  had  been  no 
delivery,  no  money  actually  paid,  and  no  earnest-penny  (arra)  received.  The 
giving  of  the  Arra  might  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  contract  had  been 
entered  into ;  but  it  did  not  in  itself  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  contract.  A 
suit  brought  to  compel  frdfilment  of  a  contract  of  this  kind  was  termed  Actio 
Empti  or  Actio  Venditi,  according  as  it  was  instituted  by  the  buyer  or  the 
seller. 

2.  Locatio  et  Conduction  letting  and  hiring.  The  relation  between  these 
terms  will  best  be  understood  by  considering  their  true  original  signification. 
Locare  is  properly  applied  to  a  party  who  sets  down  or  supplies  (heat)  some 
object  which  another  party  takes  away  (conducit^  and  applies  to  some  purpose. 
This  being  premised,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  use  of 

1  Gains.  III.  $  135-162. 
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Locate  in  the  phrase  Locate  aUquid  faciendum  and  in  the  phrase  Locate 
aUauid  utendum. 

Locate  aliquid  faciendum.  If  a  party  were  desirous  of  having  some  article 
mannfactored  bj  a  skilful  workman,  he  might  be  required  to  place  dmm  or 
supply  (i.  e.  Locate^  the  raw  material,  while  the  artizan  would  be  called  upon 
to  take  up  and  carry  away  with  him  (i.  e.  Conducere)  the  material  so 
supplied.  Hence,  if  we  use  the  word  Conttact  in  its  limited  colloquial  sense, 
both  Locate  and  Conducete  may  be  correctly  translated  by  the  verb  7b  ConttacL 
Locate  aliquid  faciendum  is  to  bind  oneself  to  pay  for  the  execution  of  a  work, 
or  in  common  language,  To  conttact  fot  the  execution  of  a  wotk^  while  Con- 
ducete aUquid  faciendum^  is  to  bind  oneself  to  perform  a  work  in  consideration  of 
receiving  a  certain  remuneration,  or  in  common  language,  To  conttact  fot  the 
execution  of  a  wotk.  Hence,  if  we  say  in  English,  that  a  party  has  made  a 
Conttact  fot  building  a  liousCy  the  expression  is  ambiguous,  but  in  Latin, 
Locate  aedesfadendas  would  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  party  y7)r  whom 
the  house  was  to  be  built,  Conducete  aedes  fadendas  to  the  party  by  whom 
the  house  was  to  be  built,  and  who  was  to  receive  payment  for  so  doing.  The 
party  ybr  whom  the  work  was  to  be  performed  was  Locatot^  the  party  by  whom 
the  work  was  to  be  performed.  Conductor  s.  Manceps  s.  Redemtot.  The  Locator 
was  entitled  to  demand  a  strict  performance  of  the  terms  prescribed  (eocigete) 
from  the  Conductot^  and  hence  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Aediles  and  Censors,  who 
were  the  Locatotes  in  making  contracts  for  keeping  the  public  buildings  in 
repair,  exigete  satta  tecta,  i.  e.  to  insist  that  the  buildings  should  be  kept  wind 
and  water  tight,  and  we  read  in  Cicero  of  Censotiae  leges  in  sattis  tectis  exi- 
gendis  (see  p.  170.) 

Locate  aliquid  utendum.  Again,  Locate  may  be  used  somewhat  differently 
in  the  sense  of  setting  down  or  supplying  some  object  which,  for  a  consideration, 
we  permit  another  party  to  make  use  of  and  enjoy  for  a  time.  Thus,  in  the 
expressions,  Locate  aliquid  utendum  and  Conducete  aliquid  utendum^  Con- 
ducere  applies  to  the  paying  party,  and  Locate  is  equivalent  to  the  English 
To  let  on  Hite,  while  Conducete  means  To  Hite,  or  pay  a  consideration  for 
the  use  of  an  object.  In  this  pense  we  have  the  common  phrases.  Locate 
aedes  and  Conducete  aedes,  applied  respectively  to  the  landlord,  who  lets  the 
house  and  receives  the  rent,  and  to  the  tenant,  who  hires  the  house  and  pays 
the  rent. 

3.  Societas  in  its  widest  acceptation  denotes  two  or  more  persons  who  unite 
or  combine  for  the  prosecution  of  a  common  object ;  in  its  more  restricted  sense 
it  denotes  a  mercantile  partnership  or  company,  the  individual  members  being 
termed  Socii.  Such  were  the  companies  of  Puhlicani,  described  above,  formed 
for  leasing  the  revenues. 

4.  Mandatum  properly  denotes  a  commission.  In  many  cases  a  person 
might  find  it  convenient  to  intnist  (mandare)  legal  or  pecuniary  business  to  an 
agent  or  attorney,  who  was  termed  Mandatarius  or  Ptocutatot,  and  if  any  one 
who  undertook  such  a  task  was  found  guilty  of  fraud,  or  even  of  carelessness, 
his  principal  might  seek  redress  by  an  Actio  Mandati.  See  specially,  Cic  pro 
Rose.  Amer.  38,  39. 

In  all  Obligationes  ex  Contractu  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  very  sharp  line  be- 
tween the  legal  essence  of  the  Obligatio  and  the  proof.  Thus,  in  real  contracts,  the 
delivering  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  receiving  on  the  other,  constituted  the  legal 
obligation,  but  in  order  that  an  Actio,  founded  on  this  Obligatio,  might  be 
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saocessfblly  maintained,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Plaintiff  to  prove  that  the 
object  had  been  actnally  delivered  to  the  Defendant.  In  verbal  contracts  the 
symbolical  transfer  constituted  the  obligation,  and  this  was  always  susceptible  of 
proof,  because  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  witnesses  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  foim.  In  literal  contracts  the  Latio  Expend  in  the  ledger  of  one  party 
constituted  the  obligation,  and  if  corroborated  by  a  corresponding  Latio  Accepti 
in  the  ledger  of  the  other  party,  the  proof  was  complete,  but  if  no  such  entry 
appeared  in  the  ledger  of  the  Defendant,  then  the  mere  fact  of  the  Latio  Expend 
standing  in  the  ledger  of  the  Plaintiff  could  not  be  accepted  as  proof,  because 
it  might  be  a  false  entry,  and  hence  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek  collateral 
evidence.  This,  as  hinted  above,  might  in  some  cases  be  afforded  by  the  books 
themselves,  for  if  those  of  the  one  party  were  found  to  have  been  kept  in  a  dear, 
regular,  and  methodical  manner,  while  those  of  the  other  were  confused,  imper- 
fect, and  disfigured  by  erasures  (liturae^)  then  a  strong  presumption  would 
arise  in  favour  of  the  former. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  great  division  of  Ohligationes, 

B.  Ohligationes  ex  Delicto,  * 

These  also  were  fourfold — 

a.  Furtum,  h.  Iniuria,  c.  Damnum  iniuria  datum,  d,  Rapina  s.  Buna 
vi  rapta. 

a.  Furtum,  theft.^  According  to  the  definition  of  Sabinus, — Qui  alienam 
rem  attrectavit  quum  id  se  invito  domino  facer e  iudicare  deberet,  ruRTi  te^jje- 
TUK.     A  distinction  was  drawn  from  the  earliest  times  between— 

1.  Furtum  manifestum,  and  2.  Furtum  nee  manifestum, 

1.  Furtum  Manifestum,  According  to  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  a  Fur 
manifestus,  that  is,  a  thief  caught  in  the  fact,  if  detected  in  plondering  by  night, 
might  be  lawfully  put  to  death  on  the  spot ;  and  so  also  a  Fur  manifestus  by 
day,  if  he  defended  himself  with  a  lethal  weapon,  {cum  telo^)  but  if  he  did  not 
resist,  then  the  owner  of  the  property  might  seize,  scourge,  and  detain  him  in  bonds. 

2.  Furtum  nee  Manifestum.  By  the  same  Code  a  Fur  nee  manifestum  was 
compelled  to  restore  double  the  amount  of  the  property  stolen ;  but  both  in  this 
case  and  also  in  the  case  of  Furtum  manifestum^  the  person  plundered  was 
allowed  to  make  a  private  arrangement  with  the  thief. 

Accordmg  to  a  very  ancient  usage,  if  a  person  suspected  that  property  which 
had  been  stolen  firom  him  was  concealed  in  the  house  of  another,  he  was  allowed 
to  search  for  it,  provided  he  entered  the  house  naked  save  a  girdle  (lido  a.  linteo 
vinctus)  and  holding  a  large  dish  (lanx^  with  both  hands.  A  search  so  con- 
ducted was  called  Furti  per  Lancem  et  Licium  Conceptio.  The  thief,  if  detected 
in  this  manner,  was  punished  as  a  Fur  manifestus^  and  the  person  in  whose 
house  the  property  was  discovered,  although  not  himself  the  thief,  was  bound, 
by  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  to  restore  three  times  the  amount  of  what  had 
been  stolen,  the  suit  for  enforcing  this  penalty  being  termed  Actio  Furti  con- 
cepti,  while  an  Actio  Furti  ohlati  lay  agaiusT;  any  one  who  had  conveyed  stolen 
property  and  lodged  it  in  the  hands  of  another. 

In  process  of  time  the  law  ag^st  theft  was  in  so  far  relaxed  that  in  the  case 
of  a  Furtum  Manifestum,  when  not  aggravated  by  darkness  or  violence,  the 
thief  was  not  placed  under  personal  restraint,  but  was  compelled  in  an  Actio 
Furti  to  restore  the  stolen  property  fourfold. 

1  Gaius  III.  §  182—225. 

2  Gaiua  liL  1 186.  §  189.  §  195.  IV.  §  111.    Aul.  GJl.  XI.  19.    Plaut.  Pers.  L  ii.  10. 
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h.  Iniuria,  ^  An  AcHo  Iniuriarum  laj  against  any  one  who  had  aBsaolted 
or  offered  violence,  not  merelj  in  deeds  but  words,  to  any  Roman  citizen,  whether 
Sui  Juris,  or  In  Potestate^  or  In  Manu^  or  In  Tutela, 

1.  By  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  Lex  TaUonis,  '*  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  might  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  pereonal  injuries.  This, 
however,  was  not  appfied  universally ;  for  the  compensation  fixed  for  a  broken 
bone  was  three  hundred  Asses  if  the  sufferer  was  a  free  man,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  if  he  was  a  slave,  the  master  of  the  slave,  in  the  latter  case,  being,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  the  aggrieved  party.  For  assaults  of  a  more  triflmg  character 
the  fine  was  twenty-five  Asses. 

2.  Mala  Carmina.  Famosi  LibeUL  The  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables  were 
particularly  severe  in  the  matter  of  libellous  verses — Nostrae  (says  Cicero) 
dvodecim  tabulae,  quum  perpaucas  res  capUe  sanxissent,  in  Jiis  hanc  quoque 
sanciendam  putaverunt,  si  quis  occentavissety  sive  carmen  condidisset,  quod 
iufamiam  faceret  JlagiHumve  aUeri — the  punishment,  if  we  can  believe  Por- 
phyrio  and  other  scholiasts,  being  flogging  the  offender  to  death. 

In  process  of  time  the  Lex  Tcdiofds  and  other  penalties  for  Iniuria,  fixed  by 
i3ie  ancient  laws,  fell  altogether  into  disuse,  and  AcUones  for  pecuniary  compen- 
sation, founded  upon  Praetorian  Edicts,  were  substituted.  By  the  Lex  Cornelia 
de  Iniuriis,  any  one  who  had  inflicted  bodily  injury  upon  another  was  liable  to  be 
criminally  indicted,  and,  if  convicted,  might  be  banished  or  condemned  to  work 
in  the  mines. 

c.  Damnum  Iniuria  datum, '  damage  done  to  the  property  of  another.  It 
would  seem  that,  by  the  Laws  of  the  XU  Tables,  any  one  who  in  any  way  had 
damaged  the  property  of  another  could  be  compelled  to  make  compensation.  By 
the  Lex  AquiUia,  (B.C.  286,)  any  one  who,  through  malice,  or  culpable  neglect 
(dolo  aut  culpa)  caused  the  death  of  a  sUve  or  any  fourfooted  domestic  anunal 
belonging  to  his  neighbour,  could  be  compelled  to  pay  the  highest  price  at  which 
a  similar  object  had  been  sold  during  the  space  of  a  year  antecedent  to  the  offence ; 
any  other  damage  to  the  property  of  another  was  to  be  compensated  for  by  paying 
the  highest  price  which  the  object  had  borne  during  the  space  of  a  month 
antecedent. 

d.  Rapina,  Bona  vi  rapta.  Bobbery  by  open  violence  seems,  in  ancient 
times,  to  have  been  included  in  the  Actio  damni  iniuria  dati;  but  when  the 
crime  became  common  during  the  civil  wars,  M.  Lucullus,  when  F^tor,  endeav- 
oured to  repress  these  disorders  by  introducing  a  now  Actio  bonorum  vi 
raptorum,  by  which  the  robber  was  compelled  to  restore  the  property  plundered 
threefold,  and,  in  some  cases,  fourfold. 

In  addition  to  the  two  great  classes  of  ObUgaUones,  which  we  have  enumerated, 
the  Roman  lawyers  reckoned  two  sub-classes,  viz. : — 

1.  ObUgationes  quasi  ex  Contractu,  and,  2.  Obligadones  quasi  ex  delicto. 

Examples  of  the  ObUgationes  quasi  ex  Contractu  are  offered  by  three 
Actiones,  founded  upon  them,  to  which  we  have  adverted  above  (p.  259.) 
1.  Actio  FamUiae  erciscundae,  2.  Actio  Communi  dividundo,  3.  Actio 
Finium  regundorum, 

ObUgationes  quasi  ex  deUcto, '  upon  which  an  Actio  Damni  infecti  might 
be  founded,  arose  when  any  procedure,  on  the  part  of  one  individual  threatened 

1  Cic  de  R.  TV.  10.     Forphyr.  ad  Hor.  Epp.  II.     152.     Feat  s.v.  TdUonit,  p.  3&1     Aul. 
Gell.  XVI.  10.  XX.  1. 

2  Gains  IIL  §210—219.    Cic.  pro  Rosa  Com.  11.    Fest.  8.v.  RupitiaSt  p.  265. 

3  Cic.  Verr.  I.  66.  Top.  1.  9.  10.    lustin.  Instit  IV.  v.  I. 
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to  prove  injurions  to  the  person  or  property  of  another  individnal,  in  which  case, 
the  latter  might  call  upon  the  former  to  take  measures  to  prevent  such  an  injuiy 
as  was  antidpated,  or  to  give  security  that,  if  the  injuiy  was  inflicted,  ade- 
quate compensation  would  be  made. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAWS. 

All  judicial  proceedings  were  comprehended  under  the  general  term  Indicia, 
and  these  were  naturally  divided  into  Indicia  Puhlica  and  Indicia  Privata, 
which  correspond  closely  with  what  we  designate  as  Criminal  Trials  and  Civil 
Suits;  the  subject  of  the  former  being  those  offences  which  may  be  regarded  as 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  body,  such  as  murder,  treason, 
embezzlement  of  public  money,  forgery,  malversation  in  a  provincial  governor, 
and  many  others ;  the  subject  of  the  latter  being  those  disputes,  chiefly  regarding 
property,  which  arise  between  individuals,  and  in  which  the  state  has  no  interest 
beyond  iJiat  of  providing  the  means  for  a  legal  and  equitable  decision.  Cicero 
(1^0  Caecin.  2)  points  out  the  distinction  very  clearly  * — Omnia  indicia,  ant 
distrdhendamm  controversiamm,  ant  pnniendomm  maleficiomm  canssa 
reperta  snnt ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that,  certain  wrongs 
which  among  ourselves  are  made  the  grounds  of  criminal  prosecutions,  were 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  subjects  for  a  civil  suit  only,  aud  vice  versa. 
Thus,  during  the  later  centuries  of  the  republic  prosecutions  for  theft  were 
Indicia  Privata,  while  adultery  exposed  the  offender  to  a  criminal  impeach- 
ment. 

I.  lUDICIA  Privata. 

In  explaining  the  details  of  a  civil  suit  we  may  consider — 1.  The  Persons 
concerned,  2.  The  actual  Process,  The  persons  concerned  belonged  to  two 
classes. 

1.  The  persons  who  decided  the  suit. 

2.  The  persons  who  carried  on  the  suit,  i.e.  the  Actor  and  the  Reus,  with 
their  counsel,  agents,  witnesses,  &c. 

The  Judffen  in  Otrll  Snita. — In  the  earliest  ages  the  Kings  acted  as  supreme 
judges  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  trials ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  these  functions  were,  for  a  time,  discharged  by  the  Consuls.  The 
Consuls  were  relieved  from  judicial  duties  after  the  institution  of  the  Fraetorahip. 
(B.C.  367,)  and  from  that  time  until  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  the  Praetor 
IJrbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  presided  in  the  civil  couits.  Some  of  the 
other  magistrates,  such  as  the  Aediles  and  the  Quaestors,  had  the  right  of  acting 
as  judges  (iurisdictio)  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  departments ;  but  all 
ordinary  controversies  between  man  and  man  were  submitted  to  the  Praetor. 
In  the  Provinces,  the  Provincial  Governor,  and  in  the  cities  of  Italy  which 
adopted  Roman  forms,  the  chief  magistrate  had  Iurisdictio,  and  exercised  the 
same  powers  as  the  Praetor  at  Rome. 

Mode  in  which  the  Praetor  ezerci«ed  Jnriadiction* — In  very  simple 
causes  the  Praetor  at  once  decided  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  the  process  was 
termed  Actio  Extraordinaria ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  causes,  hence  termed 

I  Cicero  employs  the  phrases  ludida  Privata  (Top.  17)  and  Cawta  PuhUca;  (pro  Rose 
Amerin.  21  ;)  but  it  seoms  doubtfal  whether  the  technical  diyision  into  Indicia  Publica  and 
Indicia  Privata  was  recognised  until  employed  in  the  writings  of  the  Jurists  of  the  empire, 
and  eren  by  them  the  former  terra  is  used  in  a  restricted  sense  (Macer.  Digest  XL.  i.  1.) 
The  words  of  Ulpian  (Digest.  L  i.  I,)  clearly  points  to  the  division  adopted  above— FrRLicuM 
lus  e*i  quod  ad  ttatwn  ret  Romattae  speclatf  Vmyaivh,  quod  ad  singtdTrwn  tUiUtatein. 
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AcHones  Ordinariae^  he  appointed  one  or  more  nmpires,  for  whom  the  general 
term  is  ludex^  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  pronounce  judgment ; 
but  he  previously  instructed  the  Index  as  to  the  points  of  law  involved,  and  laid 
down  the  principles  upon  which  the  decision  was  to  be  based.  After  the  Judex 
had  pronounced  judgment,  it  became  the  dutj  of  the  Praetor  to  give  effect  to 
that  judgment. 

Hence  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Praetor  was  said  to  be  expressed  by  three  words 
Do,  Dico,  Addico. 

Dabat  Actionem  et  Indices^  he  gave  permission  to  bring  the  suit  into  court, 
and  appointed  one  or  more  umpires. 

Dicehat  Itts,  he  laid  down  the  law  for  the  guidance  of  the  Indices, 

Addicebat  Bona  vel  Damna,  he  gave  effect  to  the  decision  of  the  Indices  by 
formally  making  over  the  property  in  dispute  to  the  lawful  owner,  or  by  awarding 
compensation  for  an  injury  sustained.  To  these  words  Ovid  refers  in  his  defini- 
tion of  Dies  Fasti  and  Dies  Nefasti^  when  he  says — 

lUe  Nefastus  erit  per  quern  Tria  Verba  silentur. 
Fcutus  erit  per  quern  lege  licebit  agi.i 

The  Praetor  had  full  powers,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  take  all  the  steps 
described  without  consultation  with  others;  but,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  he 
frequently  sought  the  advice  of  those  who  were  learned  in  the  law,  and  who, 
when  called  in  to  assist  him,  were  termed  his  ConsUiarii  or  Assessores.  * 

The  Indices  In  Civil  Snlts  were  distinguished  by  different  names,  according 
to  the  manner  of  their  election,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  discharge. 

1.  Indices  in  a  restricted  sense.  When  the  question  turned  upon  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  the  parties  themselves,  or,  if  they  could  not  agree,  the  Praetor, 
nominated  a  single  umpire,  who,  under  these  circumstances,  was  named  specially 
Index, 

2.  Arhitri,  When,  in  addition  to  simple  matters  of  fact,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  umpire  to  pronounce  upon  questions  of  equity,  he  was  termed  Arbiter. 
Hence,  a  Index  would  be  appointed  in  an  Actio  stricti  iuris^  an  Arbiter  in  an 
Actio  ex  fide  bona,  (see  p.  268,)  and  a  lawsuit,  when  founded  on  Actio  stricti 
turis,  was  termed  Indicium,  when  founded  on  Actio  ex  fide  bona,  was  termed 
Arbitrium.  ^ 

3.  Centumviri.  Matters  of  an  important  and  complicated  nature  were  usually 
referred  by  the  Praetor  to  the  judicial  college  of  the  Centumviri,  This  consisted 
of  individuals  elected  annually,  probably  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  three  from  each 
of  the  thirty-five  Tribes,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  five,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  Centumviri.  The  period  when  this  body  was  instituted  is  unknown. 
The  name  cannot  be  older  than  B.C.  241,  for  then  first  the  Tribes  were  increased 
to  thui;y-five ;  (p.  68 ;)  but  a  similar  board  may  have  existed  at  a  much  earlier 
epoch,  (see  Liv.  UI.  65,)  in  the  Decemviri  Stlitibus  indicandis,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  above,  (p.  196,)  and  may  have  been  gradually  augmented.  We 
are  unable  to  determine  the  precise  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  which  appears, 
in  certain  cases,  to  have  extended  even  to  criminal  trials ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  causes  connected  with  wills  and  successions  were  very  frequently  submitted 

1  Ovid.  Fast.  I.  47.    Macrob.  S.  I.  16.    Varro  L.L.  VI.  §  30. 

2  Cic.  pro  Plane.  38.  de  Orat.  I.  37.  in  Verr.  II.  29. 

s  See  Cic.  pro  RoBcio  Oomoed.  4.  where  these  distinctions  are  fully  explained,  and  comp. 
Top.  17. 
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to  them,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  Cicero  (De  Orat.  I.  88)  gives  a  long,  but,  as 
he  himself  indicates,  by  no  means  a  complete  catalogue  of  Causae  Centum- 
viraUs, 

In  later  times,  under  the  empire,  the  Praetor  himself  sat  as  president  in  the 
court  of  the  Centumviri;  their  numbers  were  increased  to  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  they  were  divided  into  two,  and  sometimes  into  four,  sections,  (qtiadruplex 
iudicium^)  which,  in  certain  cases,  judged  separately.  ^ 

Wlien  the  Centumviri  sat  in  judgment  (CentumviraU  ludiciuTn)  a  spear  was 
set  upright  before  them,  and  hence  the  phrases  ludicium  hastae — Centumviralem 
hastam  cogere — Centum  gravis  hasta  virorum — Cessat  centeni  moderatrix 
iudicis  hasta^  &c.*  According  to  the  explanation  of  Gaius,  (IV.  §  16,)  the 
Hasta^  being  a  symbol  of  legal  right  of  ownership,  (iusti  dominii^)  was  held  to 
be  a  suitable  emblem  for  a  court  which  settled  conflicting  claims — maxime  enim 
sua  esse  credebant  quae  ex  hostibus  cepissent :  unde  in  CentumviraUbus  iudiciis 
hasta  praeponitur, 

4,  Recuperatores,  This  name  was  originally  given  to  a  mixed  body  of 
commissioners,  appointed  by  a  convention  between  two  states  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  any  claims  and  disputes  which  might  have  arisen  between  the  members 
of  those  states.  Subsequently  a  judicial  corporation,  consisting  of  three  or  five 
individuals,  who  bore  the  name  of  Recuperatores,  was  established  at  Rome,  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Praetor  Peregrinus,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as 
umpires  in  suits  in  which  Peregrini  were  con(;emed.  In  trials  before  the  Recu- 
peratores all  those  tedious  and  complicated  formalities  which  characterised 
ordinary  processes  between  citizens,  were  dispensed  with ;  and  hence,  it  would 
appear  that  when  a  speedy  decision  was  desired,  the  parties,  although  both  Roman 
citizens,  sometimes,  by  mutual  consent,  submitted  their  cause  to  the  Recupera- 
tores. ^ 

'rhe  Parties  in  Civil  Suits. — The  parties  in  a  civil  suit  were,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  plaintiff,  termed  Actor  s.  Petitor,  and  the  defendant,  termed  Reus 
s.  Adversarius,  the  name  Adversarius  being,  however,  applicable  to  either  party. 
It  was  not  essential  that  the  parties  should  appear  in  person,  either  or  both  might 
conduct  their  case  by  means  of  an  agent,  who,  according  to  circumstances,  was 
styled  Cognitor  or  Procurator.  A  Cognitor  appears  to  have  been  named  in 
court,  with  certain  formalities,  in  the  presence  of  both  parties,  and  hence  the 
party  for  whom  he  appeared  became  at  once  responsible  for  his  acts.  A  Pro- 
curator, on  the  other  hand,  was  not  necessarily  named  in  court,  and  might  be 
appointed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  opposite  party,  and  therefore  was  obliged 
himself  to  give  security  that  his  acts  would  be  adopted  by  his  principal.  We 
shall  reserve  our  remarks  upon  the  counsel  (patroni)  employed  to  plead,  until 
we  treat  of  criminal  trials. 

Before  considering  the  regular  steps  of  a  suit,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
signification  of  two  terms  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  civil  processes. 
These  are  Legis  Actiones  s.  Actiones  Legiiimae  and  Formulae. 

I<egls  Actiones. — In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  when  a  party  instituted 
a  suit  against  another,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  claim  according  to  a  certain 
prescribed  form  of  words,  derived  directly  from  the  law  upon  which  the  claim 
was  founded,  and  to  this  form  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  strictly.     The  form 

1  CIc.  deleg.  agr.  IL  17.  Ovid.  Triat.  II.  91.  Phaedr.  III.  x.  36.  Plin.  Epp.  L  5.  la  IT. 
14.  IV.  24  V.  1.  VI.  4.  33.  IX.  23.  Quintil.  L  O.  IV.  i  67.  V.  it.  1.  VII.  2L  XI.  1.  XIL  iS. 
Dialog,  de  cansis  C  E.  Sa  Val.  Max.  VII.  viiL  1.  Suet  Oct.  36.  AuL  Gell.  XYI.  la 
Paul  Diac.  8.v.  CentumBtralia  iudieia,  pp.  54.  64. 

i  FeiU  B.r.  Sedperatio,  p.  2:0.    Liv.  XLIIL  2.    Clc.  in  Verr.  IIL  11.    Gaius  L  S  104. 
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employed  was  tenned  Legis  Actio^  and  the  person  who  employed  it  was  ifsud  Lege 
Agere,  The  Legis  Actio  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  imd  if  any 
pimtiff  selected  a  wrong  Legis  Actio,  or  departed  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
precise  words  of  the  proper  form,  he  was  at  once  nonsnited — eo  res  perducta  est, 
ut,  vel  qui  minimum  errasset,  perderet  (Gains  IV.  §  80.)  The  knowledge  of 
these  forms  was,  for  a  long  period,  confined  to  the  Patricians  and  espedallj  to 
the  Pontifices,  and  hence  the  whole  administration  of  the  Civil  Law  was,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  virtually  in  their  hands.  Gains  (lY.  §  12)  enumerates  five 
classes  of  these  Legis  Aciiones — Lege  autem  agebatar  modis  quinque:  Sacra- 
mento: Per  ludicis  Postulationem :  Per  Condictionem :  Per  Manus  Iniec- 
tionem :  Per  Pignoris  Captionem, 

1.  Sacramento,  So  called,  because  at  the  commencement  of  the  process,  each 
of  the  contending  parties  deposited  or  gave  security  for  a  certain  sum,  called 
Sacramentum,  which  was  forfeited  to  the  public  by  tiie  loser.  According  to  the 
Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  amount  of  the  Sacramentum  was  500  Asses  in 
suits  where  the  value  of  the  property  in  dispute  amounted  to  1000  Asses  or 
upwards,  and  50  Asses  when  the  value  was  below  1000  Asses.  The  parties 
resorting  to  this  kind  of  Legis  Actio,  which  appears  to  have  been  applicable  to 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  were  said  Contendere  Sacramento,  The  term  Sacra- 
mentum may  have  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  parties  having  been 
originally  required  to  take  an  oath  upon  depositing  the  sum,  or  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  forfeited  deposit  havbg  been  originally  applied  to  holy  purposes. 
See  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  180. 

2.  Per  ludicis  Postulationem,  When  both  parties,  by  mutual  consent, 
appeared  before  the  Praetor  and  requested  him  to  name  a  ludex, 

3.  Per  Condictionem,  When  the  plaintiff  formally  summoned  the  defendant 
to  appear  before  the  magistrate  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  summons,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  an  umpire — Actor  adversaria  denuntial>at,  ut  ad  iudicem 
capiendum  die  tricesimo  adesset. 

4.  Per  Manus  IniecHonem,  When  a  party  had  been  judicially  sentenced  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  another,  and  had  fiiiled  to  discharge  the  debt  within 
thirty  days,  then  the  creditor  was  entitled — lege  iudicati — to  lay  hands  upon 
the  defaulter  and  bring  him  by  force  before  the  magistrate,  with  the  view  ot 
compelling  payment.  The  Legis  Actio  per  Manus  Inieciionem  was,  by  subse- 
quent laws,  extended  to  various  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  previous 
judicial  sentence.    These  are  enumerated  by  Gains  lY.  §  21 — 26. 

5.  Per  Pignoris  Captionem,  In  certain  cases  a  creditor  was  entitled  to 
distrain  the  goods  of  his  debtor  without  a  judicial  sentence,  provided  he  made 
use  of  certain  prescribed  forms.  This  Legis  Actio  was  permitted  to  a  soldier  or 
an  Eques,  when  the  parties  bound  to  furnish  Stipendium  or  Aes  Hordearium 
had  failed  to  perform  the  obligation,  to  the  seller  of  a  victim  for  sacrifice,  and  to 
Publicani,  when  tax  payers  failed  to  pay  a  legal  impost.  See  Gains  IT.  §  26 
— ^29.  comp.  Cic.  in  Verr.  III.  11. 

Formaiae. — ^The  difficulties,  and  inconveniences,  and  uncertainties  attendant 
upon  the  employment  of  the  Legis  Actiones  were  so  numerous  and  became  so 
insupportable,  that  as  lawsuits  became  more  firequent  and  more  complicated,  they 
gradually  fell  into  desuetude,  and  at  length,  by  a  Lex  Aehuda  and  two  Leges 
luliae,  (the  precise  date  of  these  enactments  is  unknown,)  they  were  formally 
abolished,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  and  the  procedure  by  Formulae  s.  Verba 
Concepta  substituted. 

The  grand  distinction  between  the  use  of  Legis  Actiones  and  Formulae  con- 
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siBted,  originally,  in  this,  that  while  the  former  were  selected  and  employed  by 
plaintiffs  at  their  own  risk,  the  latter  proceeded  from  the  supreme  judge,  and 
were,  in  fact,  carefully  worded  instructions  to  the  ittdex,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  after  these  had  been  ascertained  from  the  statements  of  the 
parties.  Indeed,  the  Formulae^  in  many  instances,  corresponded  closely  with 
what  we  term  the  Issues  submitted  to  a  jury,  when  trials  by  jury  are  resorted  to 
in  civil  suits. 

Eventually,  indeed,  the  Formulae  adapted  to  cases  of  a  particular  class  became 
fixed,  and  the  number  of  these  established  Formulae  was  constantly  increased 
by  the  annual  Edicts  of  the  Praetors,  by  whom  new  Formulae  were,  from  time 
to  time,  introduced  to  meet  new  circumstances.  In  the  days  of  Cicero  these 
established  Formulae  had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  orator  declares 
that  provision  had  been  made  for  every  possible  contingency ;  and  it  appearsu 
that  at  this  period,  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  habit  of  selecting  the  Formula 
according  to  which  he  wished  his  case  to  be  tried,  although  the  technical  precision 
of  the  Legis  Actiones  was  no  longer  essential — Sunt  iura,  sunt  formulae  de 
omnibus  rebus  constitutae^  ne  quis  aut  in  genere  iniuriae,  aut  raiione  actionis 
errarepossiL  Expressae  sunt  enim  ex  unius  cuiusque  damno,  dohre^  incom- 
modo,  calamitate^  iniuria,  puhlicae  a  Praetore  Fobmulab,  ad  guas  privata 
lis  accommodatur,    Oic.  pro  Rose  Comoed.  8. 

Formulae  were  divided  into  two  classes — 

1.  Formulae  in  lus  conceptae, 

2.  Formulae  in  Factum  Conceptae. 

The  former  were  employed  when  the  facts  of  a  case  were  admitted,  and  it  was 
necessary  merely  to  determine  the  legal  consequences  or  results  of  those  facts, 
and  whether,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  any  damage  had  been  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  if  damage  had  been  sustained,  to  decide  the  amount  The  latter 
were  employed  when  the  ludex  was  called  upon  to  decide  with  regard  to  the 
truth  of  conflicting  statements  as  well  as  on  the  legal  validity  of  the  claim.  An 
example  of  each,  taken  from  Gains  (lY.  §  47)  will  make  the  nature  of  the 
Formulae  belonging  to  each  class  sufiiciently  distinct.  In  what  follows  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  Aulus  Agerius  and  Numerius  Negidius  are  fictitious  names 
representing  an  imaginazy  Actor  and  Reus, 

1.  ludex  esto,  Qmd  Atdus  Agerius  apud  Numerium  Negidium  mensam 
argenteam  deposuit^  qua  de  re  agitur^  quidquid  ob  eam  rem  Numerium 
Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  dare  facere  oportet  ex  fide  bona  eius,  id  iudex 

Numerium  Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  condemnato Si  non  paret; 

absolvito, 

2.  Judex  esto.  Si  paretj  Aulum  Agerium  apud  Numerium  Negidium 
mensam  argenteam  deposuisse^  eamque  dolo  mah  NumerU  Negidii  Aulo  Agerio 
redditam  non  esse^  quanti  ea  res  erit^  tantam  pecuniam  iudex  Numerium 
Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  condemnato :  si  non  paret,  absolvito. 

Form  of  Process  in  a  Civil  Anit. — ^Although  it  is  manifest  that  the  form  of 
process  must  have  undergone  many  changes  in  details  during  the  long  period 
which  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  downfal  of  the  constitution, 
and  must  have  been  much  influenced  by  the  gradual  transition  from  the  Legis 
Actiones  to  the  Formulae;  yet,  in  so  far  as  our  authorities  enable  us  to  judge, 
it  appears  to  have  varied  little  in  its  general  outline.  It  always  consisted,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  above,  of  two  parts — 

1.  Proceedings  before  the  Praetor,  said  to  he  In  lure, 

2.  Proceedings  before  the  Iudex,  said  to  be  In  ludicio. 
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pToc«edlfl4ps  ia  lare. — It  must  be  borae  in  mind,  that  no  snit  could  be 
brought  into  court  except  upon  a  Dies  Fastus^  and  the  knowledge  of  these  was 
jealously  guarded  bj  the  Pontifices  until  betrayed,  along  with  other  secrets,  by 
Cn.  Flavins  (p.  244.)  The  Praetor,  during  the  earlier  ages,  administered  justice 
in  the  ComUium^  (p.  12,)  seated  on  his  SeUa  Cunilis,  which  was  placed  upon 
an  elevated  platform,  termed  Tribunal^  around  which,  but  on  a  lower  level,  a 
number  of  seats,  called  Subsellia,  were  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the  parties 
who  had  business  to  transact.  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire  the  Tribunal  of  the  Praetor  was  usually  placed  in  one  of  the  stately 
Basilicae  (p.  19,)  which  surrounded  the  Forum. 

Vocatio  in  lus.  The  first  procedm^  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  to  summon 
the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  Praetor,  {vocare  in  ins,)  and  in  case  of  a 
refusal  or  an  attempt  to  escape,  the  plaintiff  was  authorized,  by  the  Laws  of  the 
XII  Tables,  to  drag  him  to  the  judgment-seat  by  force ;  but  he  was  required,  in 
the  first  place,  to  call  upon  a  bystander  to  bear  witness  (antestari)  to  the  facts. 
This  ancient  practice  seems  to  have  been  in  force  even  when  Horace  wrote,  as  we 
gather  from  the  well  known  scene  at  the  conclusion  of  Sat.  I.  ix.  A  defendant 
could  not,  however,  be  dragged  from  his  own  house ;  but  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  was  wilfully  concealing  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  an  appearance  in  court, 
the  Praetor  might  confiscate  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff — Actor 
in  bona  mittebatur, 

A  defendant  was  not  obliged  to  appear  personally  if  he  could  find  another  to 
undertake  his  cause,  and  such  a  representative  was  originally  termed  Vindex. 
The  Vindex,  who,  in  ancient  times,  gave  surety  that  the  defendant  would  be 
forthcommg  when  necessary,  seems  gradually  to  have  passed  into  the  Cognitor 
or  Procurator, 

Intentio.  Actionis  Postulatio.  Exceptio,  &c.  The  parties  having  appeared 
before  the  Praetor,  the  plaintiff  made  a  statement  of  his  claim,  (Intentio,)  and 
asked  leave  to  bring  the  suit  into  court  (Actionem  postulabat.)  The  defendant 
then  simply  denied  his  liability,  or  gave  in  a  plea  in  law  (exceptio,)  The  Praetor, 
if  he  required  further  information,  might  order  the  plaintiff  to  answer  the 
Exceptio,  which  was  done  by  a  Replicatio,  and  to  this,  again,  the  defendant 
might  make  a  rejoinder,  called,  at  this  stage,  Duplicatio,  and  the  Duplicatio 
might  be  followed  by  Triplicatio,  a  Quadruplicatio,  &c. 

If  the  Praetor  considered  that  a  prima  facie  case  had  been  made  out,  be  gave 
the  plaintiff  leave  to  bring  his  suit  into  court,  (dabat  Actionem^)  and  the  plaintiff 
then  declared  what  Actio  he  intended  to  employ  (edebat  Actionem,)  After  the 
Formulae  were  substituted  for  the  Legis  Actiones,  the  appropriate  Formtda  was 
Felected  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Praetor,  more  frequently  in  later 
Jimes  by  the  plaintiff. 

ludicis  Datio.  Comperendinatio,  These  preliminaries  having  been  con- 
cluded, the  parties  were  required  to  present  themselves  again  before  the  Praetor, 
and  the  Lex  Pinaria  (Gains  IV.  §  15)  fixed  that  this  second  appearance  should 
take  place  within  a  limited  period  after  the  first.  If  the  parties,  during  this 
interval,  had  been  unable  to  come  to  any  arrangement,  then  the  Praetor  referred 
the  matter  to  a  Judex,  an  Arbiter,  or  the  Centumviri,  as  the  cause  might 
require ;  and  the  parties  were  obliged  to  prosecute  their  suit  on  the  next  day  but 
one — Dies  Perendini — Dies  Comperendini — and  hence  the  term  Comperen- 
dinatio, 

Litis  Contestatio.  This  finished  the  proceedings  before  the  Praetor,  that  is, 
the  proceedings  in  inre,  and  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  were  comprehended 
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nnder  the  general  term  Litis  Contestation  a  phrase  Trhich  seems  originally  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  notice  given  by  both  parties  to  their  witnesses  to 
appear  before  the  Index.  At  this  stasfe  the  caose  was  termed  by  j mists  Indicium 
clc^fm  8.  ordimtum. 

Vadimonium,  At  different  stages  of  the  proceedings  in  iure  the  plaintiff 
might  call  upon  the  defendant  to  give  bail — Dare  Vades — Dare  s.  Facere 
Vadimonium — for  his  appearance,  and  in  so  doing  was  said  Vadari  Reum^ 
that  is,  to  hold  the  defender  to  bail,  ox  to  let  him  go  on  his  sureties.  When  the 
defendant  appeared  at  the  appointed  time  and  place  he  was  said  Sistere  s.  Obire 
Vadimonium;  but  if  he  failed  to  appear,  he  was  said  Deserere  Vadimonium; 
the  cause  was  called  Indicium  desertum^  and  the  Praetor  at  once  gave  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff.  Generally,  at  any  stage  in  the  suit,  either  in  iure  or  in  indicia, 
if  one  of  the  parties  failed  to  appear  personally  or  by  his  agents  without  being 
able  to  allege  a  valid  apology,  {iusta  excusatio^)  then  the  judgment  was  given 
by  default  in  favour  of  the  opposing  party. 

Vades.  Praedes.  Sponsores.  These  words  may  all  be  rendered  by  the 
English  Sureties,  According  to  Ausouius  and  Paulns  Diaoonus,  Vas  denotes  a 
surety  in  a  Res  Capitalis ;  Praes^  a  surety  in  a  Civil  Suit. 

Quis  subit  in  poeuam  Capital!  Iiidicio  ?  Vas — 
Quid  si  lis  fuerit  Nummaria,  Quis  dabitur  ?  Praes. 

But  it  cannot  be  proved  from  classical  writers  that  this  distinction  was  observed 
eitlier  in  legal  phraseology,  or  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life.^  Praedium 
originally  signified  any  property  which  a  Praes  assigned  in  security  to  the  state, 
but  in  process  of  time  was  used  in  a  general  sense  for  Landed  Property.  Prae- 
diator,  as  we  leani  from  Gaius,^  was  one  who  bought  from  the  people  a  Praedinm 
which  had  been  pledged  to  them. 

Sponsor  was  a  person  who  became  surety  to  a  Creditor  for  the  performance 
of  an  Obligatio  on  the  part  of  a  Debitor  (p.  268.)  When  there  were  several 
Sponsores  jointly  bound,  they  were  called  relatively  to  each  other,  Consponsores. 
A  surety,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Obligatio,  was  sometimes  termed 
Sponsor,  sometimes  Fidepromissor,  sometimes  Fideiussor,^ 

Proceedings  in  Indicio. — The  parties  appeared  on  the  appointed  day  before 
the  Index,  who  took  an  oath  to  decide  impartially,  and  was  usually  assisted  by 
persons  of  high  reputation  learned  in  the  law — His,  quos  tibi  advocasti,  viris 
electissimis  civitatis — are  the  words  of  Cicero  when  addressing  a  Index  (Pro 
Quinct.  2.) 

A  statement  of  the  case  was  then  made  by  both  parties,  (Causae  Colleciio  s. 
Coniectio,)  evidence  was  adduced,  both  oral  (Testes)  and  documentary,  (Tabulae 
— Epistolae — Codices — Rationes,)  depositions  were  read,  (Testimonium  red- 
tare,)  the  advocates  (Patront)  commented  at  length  upon  the  details ;  and  after 
a  full  hearing,  the  Index  or  Indices  pronounced  sentence  iit  once,  or,  if  doubts 
still  remained,  put  off  the  cause  (proferre  indicium)  for  further  debate,  and  this 
was  sometimes  repeated  again  and  again  (saepins  prolato  indicio,  Cic.  pro. 
Caec.  4.) 

The  final  sentence,  when  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  was  termed  Condemnatio, 
when  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  Absolutio. 

1  Varro  L.  L.  VI.  5  74.     Auson.  Eidyll.  XIL    Paul.  Diac.  8.  r.  Vadem  p.  377.  B.  ▼.  Mancept 
pi  151.    Psead.  Ascon.  In  Cic  in  Vpit.  Act.  IT.  L  4a  54 

2  Gaius  IL  §61.  conop.  Cia  ad  Att  XIL  14.  17.  pro  Ball).  2a     YaL  Max.  YIII  sii.  1.    Suet. 
Claud.  9. 

S  Gains  III  §115. 
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▼iadldae.  Ttedlcatt«.— The  proceedings  detailed  above  were  common  to 
Actitmes  in  Rem  and  AcHones  in  Personam  alike.  Bnt  in  Actiones  in  Rern^ 
the  Plaintiff,  upon  receiving  leave  to  bring  his  snit  into  court,  nsnally  made  a 
daim  (  Vindiciae)  for  temporaxy  poesesaion  of  the  object  in  dispute  untH  the  snit 
should  be  finally  settled ;  (pendente  Ute;)  this  was  commonly  met  by  a  counter 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  Defendant,  and  the  Praetor  was  called  upon,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  decide  upon  this  preliminaiy  chum.  The  technical  term  for  a 
chiim  of  this  nature  was  Vindiciae,  the  act  of  making  the  claim  Vindicatio  s. 
Postulatio  Vindiciarum,  the  discussion  which  followed  Lis  Vindiciarnm,  the 
Praetor,  in  pronouncing  his  decision,  was  said  Dare  s.  Dicere  Vindicias  secun" 
dum  alterumj  and  the  party  to  whom  he  awarded  temporary  possession  was 
said  Ferre  Vindicias,  Thus,  if  it  were  asserted  that  an  individual,  who  was 
living  as  a  slave  in  the  possession  of  a  master,  was  in  reality  a  freeman  and 
ought  to  be  set  at  liberty,  or,  vice  versa,  if  it  were  asserted  that  an  individual, 
nominally  free,  was  in  roility  a  slave,  then  the  Plaintiff  in  the  former  case  would 
be  said  Vindicare  s.  asserere  in  Ubertatem  s.  liberali  causa,  in  the  latter  case 
Vindicare  in  servitutem,  and  according  as  the  Praetor  decided  that  the  individual 
whose  freedom  was  in  dispute,  should,  during  the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  be 
treated  as  one  free  or  one  in  sUvery,  he  was  said  Dare  Vindicias  secundum 
Ubertatem  or  Dare  Vindicias  secundum  servitutem  &  Dicere  Vindicias  ah 
Ubertate,    See  Liv.  III.  44.  47.  57. 

The  party  in  whose  favour  the  Vindiciae  had  been  pronounced,  was  required 
to  give  security  that  the  object  should  suffer  no  loss  or  damage  until  the  pro- 
ceedings were  closed.  This  act  was  expressed  by  the  phrase  Dare  Praedes 
Litis  et  Vindiciarum, 

F«nui  observed  in  n  Tlndlcatlo. — ^When  the  object  claimed  was  moveable, 
it  was  produced  in  court  before  the  Praetor ;  the  claimant,  (^t  vindicabat,') 
holding  a  rod,  called  Festuca  s.  Vindicta,  in  his  hand,  laid  hold  of  the  obje(^ 
a  slave,  for  example,  saying — Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  iure  Quiritium  meum  esse 
aio  secundum  suam  causam  ut  dixi — and  then  touching  him  with  the  rod, 
added — Ecce  tibi  Vtndictam  imposui.  The  Defendant  (adversarius)  did  the 
like. 

When  the  object  was  not  moveable,  a  piece  of  land,  for  example,  it  was  the 
practice  at  an  early  period,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  prescribed  in  the  Laws 
of  the  XII  Tables,  for  the  parties  to  proceed  along  with  the  Praetor  to  the  land 
which  was  claimed  by  both,  and  there  to  commence  a  mock  struggle,  (manum 
conserere,)  each  endeavouring  to  drag  (deducere)  his  opponent  off  the  ground ; 
this  species  of  ejectment  being  termed  Vis  Civilis  s.  Quotidiana.  At  a  later 
epoch,  when  the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  and  the  press  of  business  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  magistrate  to  visit  the  spot,  the  parties  having  appeared 
before  him,  summoned  each  other  to  repaur  to  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
struggling  to  gam  orlceep  possession  of  it — Institutum  est  contra  XII  Tabulas 
ut  litigantes  non  in  iure  apud  Praetorem  manum  consererent  sed  ex  iure  manum 
consertum  vocarent,  id  est,  alter  alterum  ex  iure  ad  manum  conserendam 
vocaret — (Aul.  Cell.  XX.  10.)— and  having  gone  forth,  they  brought  a  clod 
(gleba)  of  earth  from  the  disputed  land,  and  placing  it  in  the  court,  before  the 
Praetor,  went  through  the  forms  of  Vindicatio  in  reference  to  this  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  estate.  Eventually  a  fiction  was  substituted  for  the  act 
of  proceeding  to  the  ground.  The  claimant  summoned  his  opponent  in  these 
words — Fundus,  qui  est  in  agro,  qui  Sahinus  vocatur,  eum  ego  ex  iure  Quiri' 
tium  meum  esse  aio,  inde  ego  te  ex  iure  manum  consertum  voco — ^the  Adver^ 
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sarins  replied — Unde  tu  me  ex  iure  manum  consertum  voccuH^  inde  ego  te 
revoco  ^ — the  Praetor  then  ordered  them  to  go  forth,  each  attended  bj  his 
witnesses — Suis  utrisque  supersHtibus^  praesenttbm^  istam  viam  cUco:  mite 
viam — the  parties  then  made  a  few  steps  as  if  to  depart,  when  the  Praetor  called 
upon  them  to  return  in  the  words — Bedite  viam — and  then  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Vindieatio  proceeded.  Observe  that  Conserere  Manum  originally  indicated 
the  actual  contest,  and  hence  Conserere  Manum  in  iure  became  the  technical 
phrase  for  laying  claim  formally,  in  court,  to  property,  while  Conserere  Manum 
ex  iure  is  to  be  explained  from  tiie  practice  of  quitting,  or  pretending  to  quit,  the 
court  (on  this  see  AuL  Gell.  XX.  10.) 

Sacramentum,  After  the  Plaintiff  had  made  his  chiim  and  the  Defendant  his 
counter  claim,  in  Actiones  stricti  turn,  the  Plaintiff  deposited  a  sum  of  money, 
termed  Sacramentum^i  and  challenged  his  opponent  to  do  the  like,  using  the 
words — Q^ando  tu  iniuria  vindicavisH  D  aeris  sacramenio  te  provoco^  to  which 
the  Adversarius  replied — Similiter  ego  te,  &o.  The  amount  of  the  Sacramentum 
was  fixed  by  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables. 

Fmntnls  Petitoria.  Sponslo. — ^After  the  Legis  Actiones  fell  into  disuse, 
the  Vindieatio  and  Sacramentum  were,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  the 
Formula  Petiioria,  or  by  the  Sponsio, 

In  the  Formula  Petitoria  the  Plaintiff  laid  daim  to  the  property — Petitoria 
Formula  haec  est  qua  actor  intendit  rem  suam  esse^-and  the  parties  mutually 
called  upon  each  other  by  SHpulatio  and  JRestipulatio  (p.  270)  to  give  security 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to  frdfil  the  decision  of  the  court  (judicatum 
solvi,) 

The  Sponsio,  again)  was  a  sort  of  judicial  wager,  of  which  one  of  the  forms 
has  been  preserved  by  Gaius — (lY.  §  93) — Si  homo,  quo  de  agitur,  ex  iure 
Q^iriHum  meus  est,  sesteriios  viginti  quinque  nummos  dare  spondes — ^to  which 
the  Adversarius  replied — Spondeo,  When  the  Sponsio  was  made  by  one  party 
only,  as  in  the  above  example,  it  was  termed  Sponsio  Praeiudicialis,  and  was 
adopted  merely  as  a  convenient  form  of  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue,  the 
sum  not  being  exacted  if  the  Plaintiff  was  succe»^.  In  other  cases,  however, 
mentioned  by  Gaius,  the  Sponsio  was  mutual,  and  took  the  form  of  Stipulatio 
and  Restipulatio ;  the  amount  named  was  forfated  by  the  losing  party,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Sacramentum,  and  the  term  employed  was  Sponsio  PoenaUs  (Gaius 
IV.  §  13. 141. 171.    Cic.  pro  Rose.  Comoed.  4.) 

Interdictnin. '  — ^In  some  particular  cases,  those  especially  which  referred  to 
the  possession  of  an  object,  a  Plaintiff,  instead  of  bringing  an  action  in  the 
regular  form,  applied  to  the  Praetor  to  issue,  in  the  first  instance,  an  Interdictum 
or  summary  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  applicant,  by  preventing  any  thing 
from  being  done  to  deteriorate  or  injure  the  object  in  question.  Strictly  speaking, 
a  judicial  order  by  the  Praetor,  commanding  something  to  be  done,  was  term^ 
Decretum ;  an  oider  forbidding  something  to  be  done,  Interdictum ;  but  Inter- 
dictum JB  constantly  employed  by  jurists  to  comprehend  both.  Interdicta  were 
applied  for  when  some  wrong  had  been  done,  or  was  likely  to  be  done,  which  it 
was  necessaiy  to  redress  or  prevent  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  ordinary 
technicalities  in  iure  and  in  iudicio,  Interdicta,  according  to  their  character, 
were  divided  into  three  classes — 

1.  Resiitutoria,    2.  ExMbitoria,    8.  ProTiibitoria, 

1  Cic  pro  Muren  12. 

2  Fest.  8.T.  Supfirititetf  p.  S0& 
8  Gaius  IV.  5  i3. 
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1.  If  the  actual  possessor  of  a  property  had  been  forcibly  gected  (rt,  hominibus 
armatis)  by  a  claimant,  the  person  so  dispossessed  might  apply  for  an  Inter- 
dictum  Restitutorium,  ordering  him  to  be  reinstated  until  the  rights  of  the  parties 
had  been  decided  by  a  competent  court.  The  speech  of  Cicero  pro  Oaecina  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  an  argument  concerning  an  Interdictum  Restitutorium, 

2.  If  any  one  had  gained  possession  of  a  person  or  of  a  thing  which  was  the 
subject  of  conflicting  claims,  and  if  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  person 
or  thing  in  question  might  suffer  irreparable  injury  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  Defendant  until  the  suit  was  decided,  the  Plaintiff  might  apply 
for  an  order  to  have  the  object  produced  in  court,  and  such  an  order  was  an 
Interdictum  Exhibitorium. 

3.  In  like  manner,  if  the  vsilue  of  an  estate  was  likely  to  be  materially  lessened 
by  some  meditated  act  of  the  person  in  possession,  such  as  cutting  down  timber, 
uprooting  vineyards,  or  the  like,  an  Interdictum  Prohihitorium  might  be  applied 
for,  forbidding  any  such  act. 

The  object  of  an  Interdictum  was  manifestly  to  prevent  any  wrong  from  being 
suffered  by  either  of  the  parties  in  a  suit  until  their  respective  claims  were 
decided,  and  did  not  in  itself  prejudge  those  claims  which  were  to  form  the  subject 
of  a  deliberate  independent  discussion.  But  an  application  for  an  Interdictum 
often  led  to  a  preliminary  lawsuit,  for  the  Praetor  might  refuse  to  grant  it  until  he 
had  heard  the  opposite  party,  and  might  eventually  refer  the  propriety  of  granting 
or  refusing  it  to  the  decision  of  a  Index.  Even  ailer  an  Interdictum  had  been 
granted,  questions  frequently  arose  as  to  whether  the  order  of  the  Praetor  had 
been  duly  obeyed,  and  on  this  question  a  separate  litigation  might  arise,  with 
protracted  proceedings  both  in  iure  and  in  iudtcio.  The  subject  of  Interdicta 
is  somewhat  difficult  and  complicated,  and  those  who  desire  fiiU  information  will 
do  well  to  study  the  Chapter  of  Gaius  (IV.  §  139 — 170)  devoted  to  this  topic, 
and  the  remarks  of  Savigny  in  his  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes, 

II.   lUDICIA  PUBLTCA. 

Criminal  Jarisdiction  of  the  Kings. — In  SO  far  as  our  authorities  permit 
us  to  investigate  this  obscure  period  of  Roman  history,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Kings  were  the  supreme  judges  in  all  criminal  trials,  and  that  their  sentence  was 
final.  It  would  appear  that  they  exercised  this  power  in  cases  of  importance 
only,  those  of  trivial  character  being  committed  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  * 
The  King,  moreover,  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  delegate  his  authority  to  commis- 
sioners, as  took  place  when  Horatius  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  sister ;  and 
when  this  was  the  case  the  accused  had  the  right  of  appealing  from  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  Comitia  Curiata.  ^  When  the  King  judged  in  person  it  was  usual, 
but  not  imperative,  for  him  to  have  the  assistance  and  advice  of  a  Consilium^ 
composed  of  the  whole  or  of  a  portion  of  the  Senate ; '  at  least  we  find  it  made 
the  subject  of  complaint  against  the  elder  Tarquin,  that  he  dispensed  with  the 
aid  of  a  Consilium  in  criminal  trials  of  importance — Cognitiones  capitalium 
rerum  sine  Consiliis  per  se  solus  exercebat  (liv.  I.  49.)  *  What  the  power  of 
the  Consilium  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  but,  probably, 
although  it  might  advise  and  guide,  it  could  not  control  nor  gainsay  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  monarch. 

1  Dionys.  IL  14.  29.  63.  56.  III.  73.  IV.  5.  25.  36.  42.  62.    Liv.  I.  26.  40.  41. 

2  J  sy.  L  26. 

8  Dionys.  III.  26.    Zonaraa  VII.  9. 

4  So  with  regard  to  Romulus,  Dionys.  II.  56. 
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CMmtnal  Jarisdictioii  of  the  Consuls  and  other  magistrates. — Upoil 
the  expulsion  of  the  Kings  the  whole  of  the  authority  which  they  had  enjoyed 
was  transferred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Consols,  and  consequently  the  latter, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  republic,  succeeded  to  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
former,  and  jointly  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  sons  of  Brutus.*  This  excessive  power  was,  however,  speedily 
limited,  and  in  process  of  time  altogether  neutralized,  chiefly  by  the  lus  Provo^ 
cationis,  which  we  have  already  defined,  in  general  terms,  (p.  81,)  to  have  been 
the  right  possessed  by  every  Roman  citizen  of  appealing  to  the  people  in  their 
Comitia  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  in  any  matter  which  involved  life, 
corporal  punishment,  or  a  permanent  loss  of  political  and  social  privileges. 

Origin  and  Development  of  the  lus  Provocaiionis. — It  was  positively 
asserted  in  certain  priestly  books,  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  that  there  was 
right  of  appeal  even  under  the  Kings — Provocationem  autem  etiam  a  Regihus 
fuisse  declarant  pontijicii  libri^  significant  etiam  nostri  augurales  (Cic.  de  R. 
II.  31) — but,  if  it  existed  at  all,  ^  it  must  originally  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Patricians  alone,  who  would  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Curiata.  That  a  similar 
provision  in  favour  of  the  Plebeians  also  may  have  been  made  upon  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  is  highly  probable,  but  the  rights  of  all  classes 
alike  would  be  altogether  disregarded  during  the  tyrannous  dominion  of  the 
second  Tarquin. 

The  right  of  Provocatio  was  revived  and  extended  so  as  to  include  all  classes 
of  citizens.  Plebeians  and  Patricians  alike,  by  the  Lex  Valeria^  of  Poplicola, 
passed  B.C.  509,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings — Poplicola  .  .  . 
legem  adpopulum  tulit  earn  quae  Centuriatis  Comitiis  prima  lata  est^  ne  quis 

MAGISTRATUS   CIVEM  ROMANDM  ADVEESUS  PROVOCATIONEM  NECABET  NEVE 

VERBEEARET,  (Cic.  de  R.  II.  31,)  '  and  this  law  was  always  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  their  freedom.  It  was  subsequently  renewed, 
and  its  provisions  made  more  stringent  by  the  following  statutes : — 

Lex  Valeria  et  Horatia,  passed  by  L.  Valerius  Potitus,  and  M.  Horatius 
Barbatos,  when  chosen  Consuls  B.C.  449,  upon  the  abdication  of  the  Decemvirs, 
which  enacted — Ne  quis  ullum  magistratum  sine  Provocations  crearet:  qui 
creasset,  eum  ius/asque  esset  ocddi:  neve  ea  caedes  capitalis  noxae  haheretur 
(Liv.  III.  55.  comp.  Cic.  de  R.  II.  31.) 

Lex  Duilia^  passed  in  the  same  year  with  the  above,  by  M.  Duilius,  Tribune 
of  the  Plebs,  which  enacted — Qui  Plebem  sine  Tribunis  reliquisset,  quique 
magistratum  sine  Provocatione  creasset,  tergo  ac  capite  puniretur  (Liv.  III. 
65.) 

Lex  Valeria,  passed  by  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  when  Consul,  B.C.  300,  which 
is  noticed  by  Livy  (X.  9)  in  the  following  terms — Eodem  anno  M.  Valerius 
consul  de  Provocatione  legem  tulit,  dtligentius  sanctam.  Tertio  ea  turn  post 
reges  exactos  lata  est,  semper  a  familia  eadem,  Causam  renovandae  saepius 
haud  aliam  fuisse  rear,  quam  quod  plus  paucorum  opes,  quam  libertas  plebi&, 
poterant,    Porcia  tamen  Lex  sola  pro  tergo  civium  lata  videtur :  quod  gravi 

1  Dionys.  IV.  73.  V.  8.  X.  1.  Liv.  II.  1.  4.  Cic.  de  R.  II.  32.  Val.  Max.  V.  viii.  1.  Cas- 
8iod«r.  Vap.  VI.  1 

2  In  the  case  of  Horatius,  as  detailed  by  Livy,  (T.  26,)  the  King  nominated,  in  accordaore 
with  an  existing  law — secundum  legem— two  commissioners  (duumviri)  to  try  the  accused ; 
but  the  same  law  which  provided  for  the  nomination  of  Duumriri  by  the  King  to  act  an 
judges  in  cases  of  /Vr(/u«//»o  expressly  allowed  an  appeal  from  these  jDuumrirt— Duumviri 

PSRDUELLIONEM  lUDICENT.      Si  A  DUUMVIRIS  PROVOCAKIT.  PROVOCATIONS  CKRTATO. 

3  See  also  Liv  IL  8.  IIL  65i  X.  9.  VaL  Max.  IV.  I  I.  Dionys.  V.  19.  Pompon.  Digest  L 
ii.  2.  §  16. 
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poena,  »i  quis  verberasKl  necaaetve  civan  Rotaaaum,  aanxii.  Valeria  Lex, 
qitam  earn,  qui  proeoeatHt,  eirffu  caedi  Kcarique  necari  vetmmi,  si  quis 
adiiersia  ea  fecistel,  nViil  tiltra  quam  improbe  factum,  adkcil.  Id  (qui  turn 
pttdor  Aomtnutn  erat)  visum,  credo,  vinciilam  satis  validum  Ugis. 

A  Lex  Porcia,  whoae  tenor  was  similar  to  that  of  those  mentioned  above,  is 
mentioned  hj  Livj  in  the  passage  jost  qnoted,  and  is  alluded  to  both  by  Cicero  and 
Salinst.  ■  It  is  geaeiallT  believed  to  have  been  passed  bj  F.  Forcina  Laecs,  who 
was  Tribune  of  the  PlebsB-C,  197.  The 
chief  evidence  for  assigning  it  lo  him  is 
derived  Irom  a  denanns,  of  which  we 
annex  a  cut,  representing  on  one  ude 
the  DSnal  beltneted  head  of  Kome,  with 
the  legend  P.  LAECA,  and  on  the  other 
an  accosed  person  standing  in  a  suppli- 
aat  attitade  before  a  magistrate,  behind 
whom  is  a  Uctor  esnying  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  two  rods  in  the  oilier,  the 
Ici^d  at  the  bottom  of  the  com  bang  PROVOCO. 

Again,  bj  an  express  Law  of  the  XII  Tables,  it  was  ordained  that  no  measnra 
affecting  the  Caput  (p.  83)  wa«  valid  unless  ratified  bj  the  Comitia  Centuriatii 
— De  Capite  civis  nisi  per  Comitiatum  Maximum  ne  Jeranto, 

Even  the  power  of  imposbg  a  pecnnisjy  fine  was  confined  withm  narrow 
limits  as  eariy  as  B.C.  454  bj  the  Lex  Atemia  Tarpeia,^ 

These  restrictions  reduced  the  criminal  judicial  powers  of  the  Coomls  anil 
other  magistrates  to  nothing  in  times  of  peace  and  tranqniliitj ;  but  when  dvil 
commotions  arose,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  endangered  bj  sedition  or 
rebellion,  either  a  Dictator  was  named  or  the  Consuls  were  invested,  hj  a  decree 
of  the  Senate,  vrith  extraordinary  powers,  in  virtue  of  which  thej  eiecuteil 
summary  justice  upon  all  oSendeiB  without  regard  to  the  ordinary  coarse  of  legul 
procedure  (p.  149.) 

CrlalHBl  JarladlnteB  sfika  Bobsm. — We  have  already  Stated  that  our 
scanty  sources  of  information  lead  us  to  believe  that  daring  the  r^al  period  the 
Kings  sat  as  judges  in  all  i^iminal  causes  of  moment,  assisted  by  a  CoTisiliiaa 
composed  of  the  whole  Senate  or  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  while  all  trials 
of  small  importance  were  referred  at  once  to  the  Senate. 

During  die  republio  the  Senate  appear  to  have  possessed  no  regular  independent 
jurisdiction  whatsoever  in  criminal  causes  in  so  far  as  Eoman  dtiiens  were  con- 
cerned, the  right  of  judging  in  all  such  matleia  being  vested  exdusivelj  in  the 
popular  ascembiies.  &  times  of  great  alarm,  indeed,  when  the  state  waa 
threatened  with  destruction  &om  inienial  treachery,  the  Senate,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Consuls,  assnmed  the  right  of  adopting  whatever  measures  they  thought 
necessBiy  for  the  security  of  the  pnhlic,  and  c^  inflicting  summaty  punishment 
upon  those  by  whom  it  was  endangered.  Of  this  we  have  conspionons  examples 
in  the  proceedmgs  against  the  Gracchi,  and  against  the  conspirators  associated 
with  Catiline ;  bat  such  measures  were  viewed  with  great  jcslon^,  as  involvmg 
a  dangerous  and  nneonstitutional  stretch  of  power,  to  be  jnstifled  only  by  the 
last  necessity ;  while  oU  parties  concerned  incurred  a  heavy  lesponsibili^,  and 
were  liable  to  ba  called  to  account  before  the  people  at  a  subsequent  penod,  as 

■pfl*kSDf  Iha  Lbx  Foreia  In  the  tlngultr  number  i  but  In  da  R.  II.  31,  AflerBpnklDg  of  ths 
4»rUtr  la*«  De  f^iw^cntiime,  luidi.  tJegttt  teto  Lwatt  Foncmif,  qdak  thh  idvt  nJDH 
pDKilDHru.  tti  iritit*  euiceuam  praeter  Manetianfm  ntrTifrrait  noni. 
lAnt.  Gel].  XLl.   Dlon!a.i.iO.    Cle.de  B.  II.  ai.    FttXuM.  •.t.  Ptcuialui,  f.  Sn. 
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happened  to  Cicero,  although  at  the  moment  of  peril  all  parties  acknowledged 
that  Rome  had  been  preserved  from  imminent  hazard  by  his  prompt  decision. 

Occasionally,  also,  crimes  were  committed  which  appeared  to  be  stamped  with 
a  character  so  strange  and  awful,  that  a  departure  from  ordinary  forms  was 
deemed  requisite,  and  the  Senate,  with  the  consent  of  all  classes,  undertook  to 
investigate  or  to  order  the  investigation  of  the  offences  and  to  punish  the  guilty. 
Of  this  description  were  the  poisonings  recorded  by  Livy  as  having  taken  place 
in  B.C.  831,  when  one  hundred  and  seventy  matrons  were  found  guilty,  and  an 
occurrence  of  a  similar  nature  in  B.C.  180.  ^ 

But  although  the  Senate,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  possessed  no  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  Roman  citizens,  it  formed  the  regular  court  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  state  crimes,  such  as  treachery  or  insurrection,  committed  by  the 
allies, '  and  sometimes  took  cognizance  of  crimes  of  a  private  nature,  such  as 
murders  and  poisonings,^  although  these  and  lesser  offences  were  usually  disposed 
of  by  local  tribunals. 

It  has  been  stated  hy  some  authors  that  the  Senate  inquired  into  charges  of 
oppression  preferred  against  Provincial  Governors  or  military  oonmianders,  and 
punished  the  guilty.  But  although  the  Senate  was  the  body  to  which  such 
complaints  were  probably  addressed  by  foreign  ambassadors,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  members  ever  arrogated  to  themselves  the  functions  of  judges.  The 
example  chiefly  relied  on — that  of  Pleminius  (liv.  XXIX.  16) — does  not  bear 
out  such  an  assertion,  and  the  circumstances  were  altogether  special. 

Criminal  «Iiiriadicti«n  of  the  Comltia. — ^At  the  commencement  of  the 
republic  the  popular  assemblies  appear  to  have  performed  the  functions  of  a  court 
of  justice  in  those  cases  only  where  an  appeal  was  made  from  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate.  But  while  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  when  acting  as  criminal 
judges,  was  always  viewed  with  great  and  constantly  increasing  jealousy,  and 
became  more  and  more  restricted  by  the  enactment  of  successive  ktws,  so,  in  like 
degree,  the  du-ect  jurisdiction  of  the  Comitia  was  more  distinctly  recognised,  till 
at  length  they  became  tlie  regular  and  ordinary  courts  for  the  investigation  and 
punishment  of  all  the  more  serious  crimes.  Throwing  out  of  consideration  the 
Comitia  Curiata,  to  which  an  appeal  was  made  in  the  case  of  Horatius,  but 
•which,  even  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  had  ceased  to  take  cognizance  of 
matters  affecting  the  community  at  large,  we  find  that  both  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata  and  the  Comitia  Tributa  acted  as  supreme  courts  of  criminal  judicature. 
The  Comitia  Tributa  originaUy  claimed  the  right  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
those  offences  only  whidi  were  regarded  as  infringements  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Flebs  as  an  order ;  but  as  the  power  of  the  Plebs  increased, 
and  their  Tribunes  grew  more  bold  and  grasping,  disputes  and  collisions  must 
have  constantly  taken  place  between  the  two  assemblies,  had  not  the  Laws  of 
the  Xn  Tables  expressly  ordained  that  no  citizen  could  be  tried  for  any  offence 
involving  his  Caput  (p,  83)  except  by  the  Comitiatus  Maximus,  that  is  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  At  the  same  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Comitia  Tributa 
was  extended  to  embrace  all  causes  for  which  the  penalty  was  a  pecuniary  fine 
only,  even  although  not  bearing  directly  upon  the  interests  of  the  Plebs  (p.  125.) 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  injunction  contamed  in  the  Code  of  the  XII 
Tables,  it  seems  probable,  that,  afler  harmony  was  completely  established 

1  LIv.  VIIL  la  XL.  37.    Val.  Max.  IL  V.  3. 

2  Llv.  IV.  23.  VL  13.  17.   VIIL  19.  20.  IX,  26.  X.  1.  XXVIlt  10.  XXTX.  36.  XXXIL  2& 
XXXIIL  3A    Polyb.  VI.  la 

3  Liv.  XXXIX.  41.  XL.  37.  43.    Cic  Brut  22.    Polyb.  I.e. 
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between  the  two  orders  in  the  state,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Comitia  Tributa  was 
occasionally  resorted  to,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  the  parties  interested, 
even  in  cases  which  did  not  properly  fall  under  its  control,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  facilities  afforded  for  summoning  and  holding  that  assembly ;  bat  the 
expressions  of  the  classical  writers  are  not  so  precise  as  to  enable  us  to  speak 
with  confidence  upon  this  point. 

Form  of  Procedure  in  Criminal  Trials  before  the  Comitia. — "So  one  could 
act  as  an  accuser  except  a  magistrate  who  had  the  right  of  holding  the  Comitia 
before  which  the  charge  was  to  be  tried ;  and  no  one  could  be  brought  to  trial 
while  holding  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  state.  The  magistrate  who  had 
resolved  to  impeach  a  citizen,  gave  public  notice  of  his  intention  in  a  Concioj 
and  named  the  day  on  which  he  would  summon  the  Comitia  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  proceedings — hence  the  phrase  Diem  dicere  alicui  signifies  to  give 
formal  notice  of  an  impeachment. 

Meanwhile  the  accused  was  thrown  into  prison,  unless  he  could  find  sureties 
(vades)  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  fixed.  This  point  is  said  to  have  been 
first  settled  when  Quinctins  Kaeso  was  impeached  of  murder,  by  A.  Yirginius,  a 
Tribune  of  the  Plebs  (B.C.  461.)  Yirginius  insisted  that  he  should  be  kept  in 
bonds  until  the  day  of  trial ;  but  the  College  of  Tribunes,  when  appealed  to, 
decided  that  the  accused  must  be  forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time,  (sisti  reum^) 
and  that  bail  must  be  given  for  his  appearance ;  (^pecnniamque,  nisi  sistatur, 
poptdo  promitti;)  and  it  was  fixed  that  ten  sureties  must  be  found,  (yades  dare 
placuit:  decern  fnierunt:  tot  vadibus  accusator  vadatus  est  reum^')  each  of  whom 
became  bound  for  three  thousand  pounds  of  copper.  Livy  concludes  his  narrative 
(III.  13)  by  stating — Hie  primus  vades  publicos  dedit. 

When  the  day  fixed  arrived,  the  accuser  stated  the  charge,  examined  wit- 
nesseSf  and  adduced  other  evidence  hi  proof.  This  portion  of  the  procedure  was 
termed  Anquisitio,  (Varro  L.L.  VI.  §  90,)  and  according  as  the  charge  which 
the  accuser  sought  to  establish  was  one  which  involved  the  Caput  of  the  accused, 
or  merely  a  pecuniary  fine,  he  was  said,  in  the  one  case,  capite  s.  capitis 
anquirere,  in  the  other,  pecunia  anquirere,  ^  Sometimes,  when  the  investiga- 
tion had  been  commenced  with  reference  to  a  capital  charge,  the  accuser  departed 
from  this,  and  was  content  to  prosecute  for  a  fine — In  multa  temperarunt 
trihuni^  qnum  capitis  anquisissent :  duo  millia  aeris  damnato  multam  dixerunt, 
(Liv.  II.  62,)  and,  vice  versa,  we  find — Quum  Tribunus  bis  pecunia  anqui- 
sisset,  tertio  capitis  se  anquirere  diceret  ....  (Liv.  XXVI.  8.  comp.  VIIL 
33.) 

When  the  Anquisitio  was  concluded,  the  magistrate  then  brought  in  a  bill 
(Rogatio)  ordaining  the  infliction  of  certain  penalties  on  the  accused,  and 
this  Rogatio  was  published,  discussed,  and  accepted  or  rejected,  as  the  case 
might  be,  with  all  the  formalities  required  in  submitting  any  ordinary  legislative 
measure  to  the  Comitia.  Hence  the  phrases  Irrogare  muUam—poenam — 
supplicium  alicui, 

Crimliial  Jorisdlction  of  Qaaesitores. — Although  the  Comitia  possessed 
the  unquestionable  right  of  acting  as  a  supreme  court  in  all  criminal  causes 
affecting  Boman  citizens,  it  must  soon  have  become  evident  that  it  was  highly 
inconvenient,  and  frequently  impossible,  for  a  popular  assembly  to  examine  into 

1  Occasionally  anquirere  is  usod  in  a  more  general  sense—^un^  qui  per  duummrot^  qrd  dr 
PFRuoKLLiONB  AMQCIRBBENT,  creotot,  auctores  tint  damnatum,  (Liv.  Vi.  20) — Jd  *olum  (i<»r- 
in  inico  tuper  leges  praettiterimu*,  qimd  in  curia  pntiw  quam  in  foroi  apud  tenatum  guam  tipud 
iudices  de  MoaTK  kiub  anqutrituu  (Tacit.  Anu.  IIL  12.) 
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the  details  of  a  complicated  charge,  and  to  sift  and  weigh  a  mass  of  confused 
and  oontradictoiy  evidence.  Hence,  from  an  early  period  it  became  common  for 
the  Comitia  to  delegate  their  power  to  one  or  more  persons,  who  acted  as  judges, 
and  were  entitled  Quaesitores  or  Quaestores,  4he  investigation  or  trial  being 
termed  Q^aestio ;  and  hence  the  phrases — Quaestioni  praeficere — Quaestionem 
exercere — Quaestionem  habere — employed  in  relation  to  those  who  conferred 
and  to  those  who  exercised  this  authority.  Such  an  appointment  is  specially 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  B.C.  413,  (Liv.  lY.  51,)  when  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  nominated  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of  Postumius  by 
his  own  soldiers,  and  in  this  instance  the  Consuls  were  the  Commissioners. 

By  degrees,  as  the  population  increased,  and  criminal  trials  became  more 
numerous,  the  Comitia  very  rarely  exercised  their  judicial  functions  directly,  and 
the  great  majority  of  criminal  trials  were  conducted  under  the  presidency  of 
Quaestores, 

There  are  several  points  connected  with  these  oiScials  to  which  we  must  pay 
particular  attention — 

1.  The  judicial  Quaesitor  or  Quaestor  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  Quaestores^  who  acted  as  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.  The  latter  deno- 
minated, by  way  of  distinction,  Quaestores  Aerarii^  were  regular  ordinary 
magistrates,  called  upon  to  discharge  a  routine  of  duties,  and  elected  every  year. 
The  former,  the  judicial  Quaestores,  were  appointed  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
presidmg  at  a  particular  trial,  they  possessed  no  powers  beyond,  and  as  soon  as 
this  duty  was  discharged,  their  authority  ceased.  The  Quaestiones  were  Special 
Commissions,  the  Quaestores  were  the  Special  Commissioners. 

2.  The  judicial  Quaestor  acted  as  a  Judge,  and  was  uniformly  assisted  by  a 
Consilium  or  body  of  assessors  resembling,  in  many  respects,  a  modem  Jury. 
This  Consilium,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Sempronia,  in  B.C.  122,  consisted 
of  Senators  exclusively.  How  far  the  power  of  the  Consilium  may  have  extended 
in  early  times  is  unknown ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  period  when  the 
above  law  was  passed  a  majority  of  their  number  could  condemn  or  acquit  the 
accused  person  without  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Quaestor. 

3.  The  Quaestor  being  the  delegated  representative  of  the  people,  the  sentence 
passed  in  his  court  was  final. 

4.  Although  the  Commission  nominated  in  B.C.  413  is  the  first  example 
which  can  be  fairly  regarded  as  historical,  we  find  traces  of  a  similar  usage  from 
the  most  remote  ages.  Thus,  the  Duumviri  appointed  by  Tullus  Hostilius  for  the 
trial  of  Horatius,  were  a  species  of  judicial  Quaestores,  and  the  Qua^tores 
Parricidii,  mentioned  in  Paulus  Diaconus,  were  probably  instituted  at  a  very 
early  epoch — Parrici  Quaestores  appeUahantur,  qui  solebant  creari  causa 
rerum  capitalium  quaerendarum.^ 

5.  Since  the  Quaestores  were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  must  have  been  uniformly  elected  by  the  Comitia,  as  in  the  case 
already  cited ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  Consilium  was  chosen  in  the  earlier 
ages  is  quite  unknown. 

6.  Where  the  Senate  had  jurisdiction,  they  also  usually  appointed  a  Quaesitor 
out  of  their  own  body ;  and  at  times  we  find  a  resolution  passed  in  the  Comitia 
enjoining  the  Senate  to  appoint  Commissioners  for  the  investigation  of  certain 
acts  alleged  to  be  criminal.  ^ 

1  Paul.  Diac  s.t.  Parrici  Quacftnrent  p.  221.  comp.  Varro  L.L.  V.  8  81.  Lyd.  de  Mag.  I.  3fi. 
S  See  Liv.  XXX VIII.  hi.  XLll.  21. 
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f  ■•tltacl«n  •f  the  <|«a«Ml«Hes  Perpetaae.— Aa  the  population  of  Rome 
increased,  and  offences  of  every  description  became  more  and  more  nnmeroos, 
the  plan  of  appointing  a  Special  Commission  to  try  each  cause  became  more  and 
more  inconvenient  and  embarrassing.  Hence  the  idea  natni-aUj  suggested  itself 
of  appointing  Standing  Commissiona  for  trying  those  accused  of  the  crimes  which 
were  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.  The  first  step  towards  this  new  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  a  Tribune  of  the  Flebs,  who,  in  B.C. 
149,  passed  a  law  {De  Repetundis)  to  check  the  oppression  of  Provinciai 
Governors,  one  of  the  provisions  being  that  a  Commission  should  be  established 
to  sit  permanently  throughout  the  year  for  the  hearing  of  all  charges  preferred 
under  that  law.  ^  The  experiment  was  found  to  work  so  well  that  from  time  to 
time  new  laws  were  passed,  by  which  new  Courts  or  Commissions  of  a  similar 
description  were  instituted  for  the  investigation  of  different  offences,  until  at 
length  the  system  was  brought  into  general  operation  by  a  Lex  Cornelia  of 
Sulla.  From  that  time  forward  until  the  final  establishment  of  the  imperial 
government,  the  jurisdiction  of  all  other  courts  in  criminal  prosecutions  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  superseded,  and  the  whole  of  the  ordinaiy  criminal  business  was 
conducted  by  Standmg  Commissions,  and  these  Commissions  or  Courts  were 
distinguished  as  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae. 

With  regard  to  these,  it  must  be  remarked — 

1.  That  each  court  or  Quaestio  took  cognizance  of  one  class  of  offences  only. 
Thus,  there  was  a  Quaestio  Perpetua.,  which  was  occupied  exclusively  with  cases 
connected  with  the  misgovemment  or  oppression  of  the  Provincials,  (De  Repe- 
timdis^)  another  with  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  (De  Peculatu,)  another 
with  bribery  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  for  public  olfices,  (De  Amhitu^}  another 
with  violations  of  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  people,  (De  Maiestate,)  and  so 
ibrth. 

2.  Although  these  Courts  were  permanent,  they  were  viewed  exactly  in  the 
same  light  as  the  former  Special  Commissions,  and  were  regarded  as  exercising 
power  directly  delegated  to  them  by  the  people.  The  supreme  jurisdiction  of 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  was  still  fully  recognised  in  principle,  and  the  assemblies 
of  the  people  were  still  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  holding  trials  or  for  the 
Appointment  of  Special  Commissions  in  all  extraordinary  cases,  for  which  no 
provision  had  been  made  in  the  laws  establishing  the   Quaestiones  Perpetuae, 

3.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  that  a  magistrate  should  act  as  the  accuser ; 
any  citizen  might  now  come  forward  and  prefer  a  charge. 

4.  Each  Quaestio  was  established  by  a  separate  law,  and  all  the  proceedin«>'s 
in  each  Court  were  regulated  by  the  terms  of  the  law  under  which  its  sittings 
were  held,  and  these  proceedings  were,  from  time  to  time,  modified  or  altogether 
changed  by  new  laws. 

5.  Hence,  there  was  no  general  form  of  procedure  applicable  to  all  the  Courts 
alike ;  and  although  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  details  uf  a  process  in  one 
Court,  in  that  for  trying  causes  De  Ambitu,  for  example,  at  one  particular  period, 
we  cannot  infer  that  the  same  formalities  were  observed  at  the  same  period  in 
trying  cases  De  Maiestate  or  De  Repetundis,  or  at  a  different  period  in  trying 
cases  De  Awbitu. 

6.  There  was,  however,  one  general  principle  applicable  to  all  without  excep- 
tion— every  case  submitted  to  a  Quaestio  Perpetua  was  tried  by  a  Judge  and  a 
Jurj'.     The  duty  of  the  Judge  was  to  preside  and  to  regulate  the  procc^ings  in 

1  Cic.  Brut.  27.  de  Off.  II.  21.  in  Verr.  IIL  S4.  IV.  ia. 
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tenns  of  the  law  under  which  he  acted.  The  datv  of  Ihs  Jury  waA,  after  hearing 
the  pleadings  and  the  evidence,  to  pronounce  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused. 

7.  In  addition  to  this  general  principle,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ordinary  course  of  procedure  was  similar  in  the  different  Courts,  and  that 
many  forms  were  common  to  all,  although  each  had  its  peculiarities ;  and  we 
know  that,  from  time  to  time,  Leges  ludiciariae  were  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Courts,  and  that  these  were  applicable  to  all. 

8.  The  general  name  for  the  Judge  was  QuxiesitGr  or  Quaestor:  the  Jury  as  a 
body  was  termed  ConsiUum:  the  individuals  who  composed  the  Jury  were  the 
Indices,  It  must  be  carefully  remarked  by  the  young  scholar  that  wherever  the 
word  Indices  ooours  in  the  plural  in  any  phrase  relating  to  a  criminal  trial,  it 
must  always  be  rendered  into  English  by  the  word  Jury  or  Jnrors,  never  by 
Judges.  In  Civil  Suits,  as  we  have  seen  above.  Index  denotes  an  umpire  or 
arbiter,  that  is,  in  reality,  a  Jury  composed  of  one  individual :  in  criminal  trials 
the  presiding  Judge  or  Quaesitor  was,  in  certain  cases,  named  Index  Quaes- 
Honis;  but  this  is  a  special  technicality,  which  will  be  illustrated  below. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  shall  proceed  to  state  what  our  authorities 
enable  us  to  ascertain  with  regard — 1.  To  the  Judge  and  Jury,  and,  2.  To  the 
ordinary  course  of  procedure ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  a  short  account  of  the 
most  important  of  those  crimes  which  formed  the  subjects  of  investigation  in  the 
criminal  courts. 

PresldiBC  Jadgea  in  the  <|naMtioBes  Perpetwie. — ^In  the  earlier  Quaes- 
Hones  or  Special  Commissions,  the  Judge  or  Quaesitor  was  nominated  by  the 
people,  in  their  Comitia,  and  any  one^  without  restriction,  might  be  appointed 
at  their  pleasure.  After  the  institation  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetnae^  the  case 
was  altered.    The  presiding  Judge  was  now  either — 

1.  One  of  the  Praetores^  or,  2.  An  officer  denominated  Index  Quaestionis. 

1.  At  the  period  when  the  first  Quaestio  Perpetua  was  instituted  by  the 
passing  of  the  Lex  Calpumia  de  Repetundis^  there  were  six  Praetors.  The 
Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinns  remained  in  the  city  during  their 
year  of  office  and  presided  in  the  Civil  Courts,  the  remaining  four  acted  as  the 
Provincial  Governors  of  Sidly,  Sardinia,  and  the  two  Spains.  Upon*  the  passing 
of  the  Lex  Calpumia,  the  duty  of  presiding  in  the  Court  for  trying  cases  De 
Repetundis  was  assigned  to  the  Praetor  Peregrinns;^  but  as  legS  business, 
both  dvil  and  criminal,  rapidly  increased,  and  new  Quaestiones  Perpetuae  were 
established,  the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinns  were  obliged  to 
give  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  Civil  Suits,  while  the  four  remaining  Praetors 
were  retained  in  the  city  during  their  year  of  office,  in  order  that  they  might  act 
as  Judges  in  the  new  Criminal  Courts,  and  did  not  proceed  to  thdr  Provinces  until 
their  year  of  service  in  the  city  had  expired.  When  the  Criminal  Code  was 
remodelled  by  Sulla,  and  the  number  of  Quaestiones  Perpetuae  increased,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  Praetors  also,  which  was  now  aug- 
mented to  eight,  so  that  six  were  left  free  to  act  as  Crimmal  Judges,  and  these 
divided  the  duties  of  the  different  Courts  among  each  other  by  lot,  and,  when 
spoken  of  in  their  judicial  capacity,  were  usually  named  QuaesUores, ' 

2.  But  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  the  increase  in  criminal  business  was 
so  great,  that  even  this  additional  number  of  Praetors  proved  insuffident  for  the 

1  See  Klense,  Fragmt.  leg.  Serril.  p.  S7. 

3  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act  I.  8.  pro  BesK  40.  in  FIson.  15.  pro  MUon.  1&    Ont  post.  red.  9.    Dion 
Caaa.  XLII.  51.    Yarro  L.L.  V.  §  81. 
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work,  and  it  became  neoessaiy  to  appoint  snpplementaiy  Judges,  each  of  whom 
was  called  a  Judex  QiMestionis. 

AH  detailed  information  with  regard  to  these  personages  is  extremely  de6cient; 
bnt  onr  authorities  enable  ns  to  assert  that  a  Index  Quaestionis  was  the  supreme 
Judge  in  the  court  in  which  he  sat,  and,  for  the  time  being,  enjoyed  the  foil 
authority  of  an  ordinaiy  Praetor.  This  is  proved  by  the  accounts  preserved  of  the 
trial  of  Oppianicos,  and  of  the  trial  of  Cluentius,  in  the  former  of  which  a  certain 
C.  Jonius,  and  in  the  latter  a  Q.  Yoconius  Naso,  acted  as  Judex  Q^aestionis. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  a  Judex  Quaestionis  was  not  held  to  be  an  ordinary 
magistrate,  for  he  could  hhnself  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  close  of  the  year 
in  the  course  of  which  he  served ;  and  when  about  to  preside  at  a  trial,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  like  an  ordinary  Juryman,  a  form  from  which  a  Praetor 
was  exempted.^  But  whether  each  Praetor  had  a  Judex  Quaestionis  attached  to 
him  during  his  year  of  office,  to  whom,  as  his  deputy,  he  might  make  over  the 
bnsiness  which  he  himself  was  unable  to  overtake ;  or  whether  a  Index  Quaes- 
tionis had  a  particular  department  set  aside  for  him  in  the  criminal  courts  alto- 
gether independent  of  any  particular  Praetor;  or  whether  a  Judex  Quaestionis 
was  nominated  spedally  for  a  particular  trial ;  whether  the  appointment,  accord- 
ing to  any  of  the  above  suppositions,  was  made  by  the  people  or  by  the  Praetors 
themselves,  and  what  the  qaalifications  may  have  been  for  holding  the  office,  are 
questions  to  which  no  satisfi^tory  reply  can  be  offered.  In  reference  to  the  last 
point,  two  individuals  are  mentioned  as  having  held  this  office,  both  of  whom 
are  stated  to  have  been  previously  Aediles,  and  a  third  subsequently  became  a 
Praetor ;  but  no  induction  from  such  a  limited  number  of  facts  can  be  condu- 
sive.*  N' 

Th«  I«4icMi  or  Iwnmm  in  the  Qaaestlenes  P«rp«taae. — ^The  duty  of  the 
presiding  Judge  in  one  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae  was  merely  that  of  a 
superintendent,  who  was  bound  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  whicli 
the  trial  took  place  were  strictly  complied  with,  but  who  exeraised  no  direct 
influence  upon  the  final  result  of  the  trial.  He  might  unquestionably  take 
advantage  of  technical  formalities  to  aid  or  embarrass  one  or  other  of  the  parties ; 
and  this  will  account  for  the  exhortations  to  impartiality  so  often  addressed  to 
the  Judge  in  the  oratioDs  of  Cicero ;  or  if  recklessly  corrupt,  he  might,  at  his 
own  penl,  make  a  false  declaration  of  the  state  of  the  votes  given  by  ballot ;  but 
he  was  not  able,  in  the  fair  exercise  of  his  functions,  to  influence  the  decision, 
which  rested  entirely  with  the  Indices.  Hence  the  power  possessed  by  those 
who  acted  as  Judtces  was  necessarily  very  great,  and  was  oflen  abused  for 
party  purposes.  Some  of  the  most  serious  internal  dissensions  during  the  last 
oentuiy  of  the  republic  were  closely  connected  with  the  contests  between  different 
orders  in  the  state  for  the  privilege  of  acting  as  Indices',  and  the  different  Jjeges 
ludiciariae  relating  to  this  point  were  a  source  of  great  and  frequently  renewed 
excitement. 

Clcus  of  persons  from  which  the  Indices  were  chosen, — From  the  earliest 
period  until  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Consilium  in  all  Criminal  Trials, 
whether  held  before  Special  Commissions,  or  Quaestiones  Perpetuae,  had  been 
composed  exdnsively  of  Senators.  Bnt  in  B.C.  122,  the  Lex  Sempronia  Indi- 
ciaria  of  C.  Gracchus  was  passed,  in  terms  of  which  the  Indicia,  that  is  the 
right  of  acting  as  jurors  on  criminal  trials,  were  transferred  from  the  Senate 

1  Cle.  pro  Clnent  33—35.  53.  54.  in  Verr.  Act  I.  10,  and  note  of  Pseud.  Ascon.    Digeet, 
XLVILtIIL]. 
S  Cia  Brut  76.  pro  Cluent  29.  pro  Robc.  Anier.  4. 
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to  the  Equestrian  Order,  which,  in  &ct,  first  received  a  definite  form  in  conse- 
quence of  this  ordinance.^ 

After  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus,  the  Senate  made  strenuous  efforts  to  recover 
the  privilege  of  vrhich  they  had  been  deprived ;  and  various  laws  were  brought 
forward  by  the  representatives  of  different  parties,  whose  object  was  to  reverse, 
confinn,  or  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Sempronia,  Such  were  the  Lex 
ServiUa  (B.C.  106)  of  Q.  Servilius  Gaepio,  by  which  the  Indicia  were  to  be 
restored  to  the  Senate ;  the  Lex  ServiUa  of  0.  Servilius  Glaucia,  by  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Lex  Sempronia  against  Senators  were  rendered  more  stringent; 
the  Lex  Livia  (B.C.  91)  of  M.  LiviusDrusus,  which  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
a  compromise  between  the  Senate  and  the  Equestrian  Order;  and  the  Lex 
Plautia  (B.C.  89)  of  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  which  proposed  that  the  people  should, 
each  year,  nominate  fifteen  Indices  out  of  each  tribe,  without  reference  to  the 
fact  of  their  being  Senators,  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  or  simple  citizens.^ 

But  these  laws,  if  they  ever  actually  came  into  operation,  remained  in  force 
for  a  veiy  brief  period,  and  the  Indicia  remained  in  the  hamls  of  the  Equestrian 
Order  for  forty-two  years,  until  Sulla,  following  out  his  deliberate  scheme  of 
increasing  by  all  means  the  influence  of  the  Optimates^  restored,  in  B.C.  81,  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  before  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Sempronia^  giving 
back  the  Indicia  to  the  Senate.' 

The  reaction  which  immediately  followed  the  death  of  the  Dictator,  rendered 
a  continnancc  of  this  exclusive  privilege  impossible ;  and  accordingly  in  B.C.  70, 
the  Lex  Anrelia  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  one  of  the  Praetors  of  that  year,  was 
passed,  ordaining  that  the  Indices  were  to  be  selected  from  three  bodies  or 
orders  in  the  state — the  Senatns^  the  Or  do  Eqnester,  and  the  Tribnni  Aerarii, 
(p.  239,)  each  order  forming  a  Decnria.^ 

By  tlie  Lex  Pompeia^  passed  by  Pompeius  Magnus  in  his  second  consulship, 
B.C.  55,  the  Indices  continued  to  be  chosen  from  the  three  ordei-s  named  in  the 
Lex  AureUa,  but  the  most  wealthy  only  were  eligible ;  and  by  the  Lex  luUa 
of  Caesar,  passed  B.C.  46,  the  Tribuni  Aerarii  were  excluded.  Antonius,  afi;er 
the  death  of  Caesar,  endeavoured  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  body  more 
democratic  than  ever,  by  the  admission  of  legionary  soldiers ;  but  his  enactments 
remained  in  force  for  a  very  limited  space.  Finally,  Augustus  restored  the  three 
Decuriae  of  the  Aurelian  law,  and  added  a  fourth  from  the  humbler  classes  of 
the  community,  while  a  fifth  Decuria  was  introduced  by  Caligula ;  but  before 
that  period,  the  importance  of  the  office  had  passed  away.' 

Quxilification  as  to  Age, — So  long  as  the  Indicia  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate,  no  regulations  were  necessary  upon  this  head;  but  when  other  orders 
were  admitted,  certain  restrictions  were  introduced.  By  the  Lex  ServiUa^  no 
one  could  act  as  a  Index  under  the  age  of  thirty,  .or  above  the  age  of  sixty; 
and  this  regulation  seems  to  have  continued  in  force  until  Augustus  reduced  the 
legal  *ge  to  twenty-five.* 

DisqnaUficaHoTis  for  the  Office, — ^No  one  could  act  as  a  Index  who  was 
invested  with  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  State,  or  who  did  not  live  in  Rome 

i  Velleius  II.  6.  ia  32.    Tacit  Ann.  XIL  6a    See  above,  p.  74. 

3  Tacit  Ann.  XII.  60.     Liv.  Epit  LXX.  LXXI.     Velleius  IL  Id.     Cic.  pro  Scauro  1.  2. 
Frairmt  leg.  Servil.  6.  7. 

>  Cio.  in  Verr.  Act  I.  13.    Velleius  IL  32.    Tacit  Ann  XI  23. 

4  Cic.  pro  Com.  in  Pison.  39,  and  note  of  Ascon.  ad  Att.  I.  16.  ad  Q.  F.  IL  6. 

6  Ascon.  in  Cio.  Jn  Pison.  39.     Cic.  PhUipp.I.a  V.  5.  XIII  2.  3.  ad  Fam.  XIL  14.     Dion 
Cass  XLVL  36.    Sueton.  Octav.  Z'2.  Calig.  16.    Plin.  H.  N.  XXXIIL  1,  2. 
<  Fragmt.  leg  Servil.  6.    !»uet  Octav.  32*,  but  the  text  is  doubtfuL 
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or  the  immediate  Tioinity ;  nor  any  one  who  had  ever  been  found  guilty  of  anj 
charge  affecting  his  Status  as  a  Civis  Romanus  optimo  iure} 

Number  ofludices. — On  the  first  institution  of  the  Qmestiones  Perpetuae, 
it  would  appear  that  a  certain  number  of  ludices  were  appointed  each  year  for 
each  Quciestio,  out  of  which  the  proper  number  for  each  tnal — ^and  this  number 
appears  always  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  law  under  which  the  trial  was  held — 
was  selected.  Thus,  from  the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  Lex 
ServUia  de  Repetundis^  we  know  that  450  ludices  were  nominated  yearly  to 
serve  on  the  Quaestio  de  Repetundis.  But  when  the  Qitaestiones  Perpetuae 
gradually  embraced  almost  all  criminal  causes,  it  would  appear  that  a  certain 
number  of  ludices  were  selected  for  the  whole,  and  subsequently  distributed 
among  the  different  (^aestiones.  Thus  the  number  fixed  by  the  Lex  Livia 
was  600;  by  the  Lex  Plautia  525  (being  15  out  of  each  tribe,)  unless  we  sup- 
pose, with  some  writers,  that  this  numb^  was  chosen  for  each  Quaestio,  We 
hflve  no  farther  information  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the  number  was 
about  4000.  On  the  occasion  of  Milo's  trial,  360  ludices  were  set  apart;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  appropriate  this  number  finr 
each  Quaestio ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  changes  in  the  criminal  law  intro- 
duced by  him  remained  in  force  for  a  very  short  time  only.' 

Manner  of  choosing  the  ludices. — In  what  manner  the  ludices  were  chosen 
annually  out  of  the  qualified  classes,  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  obscurity.  So 
long  as  a  fixed  number  was  set  apart  for  each  Quaestio^  it  would  appear  that  the 
Praetor,  or  ludex  Quaestionis,  who  presided  over  that  Quaestio^  chose  whom  he 
thought  fit ;  at  least  this  was  the  case  under  the  Lex  ServUia  de  Repetundis,  in 
which  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  is  enjoined  to  select  450.  After  the  ludices  for 
the  whole  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae  were  chosen  in  a  mass,  we  infer,  fix)m 
a  passage  in  Cicero,  that  the  duty  devolved  upon  the  Praetor  Urbanus^  who 
selected,  upon  oath  (iuratus,)  the  persons  whom  he  deemed  best  qusJified, 
although  it  would  seem  from  the  woi^s  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  the  Quaesitor^  in 
some  instances,  chose  them  by  lot.  The  list  of  ludices  for  the  year,  however 
chosen,  was  termed  Album  ludicum,  and  the  individuals  included  in  this  list, 
ludices  Selecti} 

Decuriae  ludicum.  We  have  stated  above  that  by  the  Lex  AureHa,  the 
whole  number  of  ludices  was  divided  into  three  sections  or  Decuriae^  each  order 
forming  a  Decuria,  Thus  there  was  a  Decuria  of  Senators,  a  Decuria  composed 
of  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  a  Decuria  of  Tribuni  Aerarii.  By 
the  law  of  Augustus,  also  noticed  above,  the  number  of  Decuriae  was  increased 
to  four,  and  by  that  of  Caligula  to  five.  In  the  period  also  between  the  Lex 
Cornelia  of  B.C.  81,  and  the  Lex  Aurelia  of  B.C.  70,  during  which  Senators  only 
could  act  as  ludices^  we  hear  of  Decuriae  ludicum,  but  we  are  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  principle  upon  which  this  arrangement  or  distribution  was  founded* 

ORDINARY  FORM  OP  PROCESS  IK  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  DURINO  THE  EPOCH  OF 

THE  QUAESTIONES  PERPETUAE. 

The  various  steps  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  without  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular Quaestio,  or  the  special  law  by  which  they  were  regulated,  seem  to  have 
been  as  follows : — 

1  Fragmt.  leg.  Servll. «.  7.    Clc  in  Verr.  Act.  I.  10. 

2  Pragmt.  leg.  Servll.  6. 7.     Appian.  B.  C.  1.  35.    PUa  H.  N.  XXXIII.  1.     Velleins  IL  7& 
Plttt.  Pomp.  &5. 

8  Kratmt.  leic  Servll.  fl.  7.    Cic.  pro  Cluent  43.    Dion  Cass.  XXXIX.  7. 
4  Cio.  Id  Verr.  1.  6i.  II.  32.  pro  Cluent.  37. 
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Postukttio.^-rAji  appUcation  on  the  part  of  the  impeacher  to  the  Praetor,  or 
Iiuiex  Quaestionisy  who  presided  over  the  court  to  which  the  charge  belonged,  for 
leave  to  prefer  an  aocasation.  This,  although  in  most  cases  a  more  formality, 
was  a  necessary  preliminary,  because  it  might  happen  that  the  applicant  was 
disqualified  by  law  from  acting  as  an  impeacher  of  any  one,  or  from  acting  as 
the  impeacher  of  the  particular  individual  whom  he  desired  to  prosecute ;  or  he 
might  have  been  forestalled,  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

Divinatio.  * — Two  or  more  persons  might  make  application  at  the  same  tune 
for  leave  to  prefer  the  same  charge  against  the  same  individual.  It  thus  became 
necessary  to  decide  which  of  the  applicants  had  the  best  claim  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  and  this  question  was  decided  formally  by  a  consilium  of  itulices, 
(who  were,  however,  not '  upon  oath — tmuratt,)  after  the  difierent  applicants 
had  been  ihlly  heard  in  support  of  their  pretensions.  This  preliminary  process 
was  termed  Divinatio ;  and  Cicero  afforda  an  example,  who  contended  with  a 
certain  Q.  Gaecilius  for  permission  to  bring  a  criminal  charge  against  G.  Yerres, 
and  delivered  a  speech,  still  extant,  entitled  Divinatio  in  Q.  CaeciUum, 

Nominis  s.  Criminis  Delatio,  ' — These  preliminaries  having  been  adjusted, 
the  accuser  made  a  formal  declaration  of  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he 
intended  to  impeach,  and  of  the  crime  which  he  laid  to  his  charge,  and  in  so 
doing  was  said — Deferre  Nomen — Deferre  Crimen — and  hence,  under  the 
empire,  Delatores  was  the  term  used  to  denote  that  class  of  persons  who  made 
a  trade  of  impeaching. 

Citatio.  ^ — At  th£  stage,  it  would  appear  that  the  accused  was  formally 
summoned  (citatus)  to  appear  bgfbr  the  Praetor  or  Index  Quaestioriis^  and  hear 
in  person  the  charge  preferred. 

Interrogatio.  ^ — ^The  accuser  then  put  certain  questions  to  the  accused,  which  he 
was,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  answer  or  not  as  he  thought  fit.  The  object  of  these 
questions  was  to  ascertain  how  much  the  accused  was  willing  to  admit,  in  order 
that  the  question  submitted  to  the  Jury  might  assume  a  definite  form  and  be 
compressed  within  narrow  limits. 

Inscriptio,  Subscription  ^ — ^A  formal  document  was  next  drawn  up  stating 
precisely  the  nature  of  the  charge  and  the  name  of  the  accused.  This  was  signed 
by  the  accuser  and  also  by  those  who  intended  to  give  him  their  support  and 
countenance  in  conducting  the  prosecution,  and  who  were  hence  termed  Sub- 
scriptores*  The  accused  then  became  technically  iiet»,  and  as  such  was 
legally  disqualified  from  becoming  candidate  for  any  public  ofiice. 

Nominis  Eeceptio.  ^ — ^The  presiding  Judge  then  formally  registered  the  name 
of  the  accused,  and  in  so  doing  was  said  Nomen  Becipere. 

Finally,  a  day  was  fixed  for  proceeding  with  the  tnal.  This,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  was  the  tenth  after  the  Nominis  Receptio ;  but  the  interval  was 
sometimes  regulated  by  the  special  law  under  which  the  Quaesiio  was  held,  and 
sometimes  a  lengthened  space  was  granted  in  those  instances  where  it  was 
necessary  to  procure  evidence  from  a  distance,  as  in  the  accusation  of  Yerres, 


1  Cia  Div  In.  Q.  G.  *iO.  Kpp.  ad  Fam.  VIII.  6. 

2  Cio.  ad  Q.  F.  III.  2.    PBeud.  Ascon.  Argnmt  in  Cic  Div.  in  Q.  C.    Quintfl  I  O.  Ill  x.  a 
VII.  iv.  as.    Aul.  GelL  II.  4. 

S  Cic.  DiT.  in  Q.  C.  3. 15.  19.  20.  pro  Cluent  4.  8.  17.  Epp.  ad  Fam.  VIIL  fi. 
*  Cio.  in  Verr.  II.  28. 

« Pseud  ABOon.  in  Cio  in  Verr.  Act.  I  2.    SohoL  Bob.  p.  342.  ed.  Orell.    Sallust.  Cat  IS. 
SI.    Velleins  II.  13. 
f>  Cic.  pro  Cluent  31.  47.    Ascon.  In  Milonian.  35.    Orat.  pro  dom.  20. 
7  Cio.  in  Vorr.  IL  38.  IV.  19.  Kpp.  ad  Fam.  VIIL  8.    Val.  Max.  111.  vii.  9. 
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when  Cicero  was  allowed  one  hundred  and  ten  days,  although  he  did  not  Avail 
liimself  of  the  permission  to  the  full  extent.  ^ 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  Jndge  having  taken  his  seat  upon  the  tribunal,  the 
names  of  all  those  Indices  who  were  liable  to  serve  upon  this  particular 
QuaesHo  were  called  over,  and  at  the  same  time  the  accuser  and  defendant  were 
sommoned  to  appear  by  the  Crier  of  the  Court  (ciebantur  a  Praecone  prae- 
torio.)  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Judge  possessed  the  power  of  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  such  Indices  as  did  not  answer  when  called  upon,  and  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  such  as  could  not  afford  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  their  absence 
rCic.  Philipp.  y.  5.)  If  the  accuser  did  not  appear,  the  defendant  was  at  once 
dismissed  from  the  bar,  it  being  left  open,  however,  to  any  one  to  institute  a 
new  process.  If  the  accused  did  not  appear,  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  account 
for  his  absence,  then,  towards  evening,  he  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  sentence 
was  passed  upon  him  in  terms  of  the  law  under  which  the  Court  sat.  *  If  all 
the  parties  were  in  attendance,  the  firRt  business  was  balloting  for  the  Jury. 

ludicum  Sortitio.  * — The  names  of  all  those  Indices  who  were  liable  to  serve 
were  thrown  into  the  balloting  um,  those  only  being  excluded  who  were  closely 
connected  by  blood,  marriage,  or  any  other  strong  tie,  with  either  of  the  parties. 

The  presiding  Judge  then  drew  out  of  the  um  the  number  of  names  proper  to 
constitute  the  Jury.  This  number  depended  entirely  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
particular  law  under  which  the  trial  took  place,  and  we  accordingly  find  examples 
of  32,  50,  70,  75,  and  other  numbers. ' 

ludicum  Reiectio. — It  was  a  principle  in  Roman  Law,  that  in  all  causes,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  the  person  or  persons  who  decided  a  controversy  should  be 
appointed  with  the  full  consent  of  the  contending  parties  (Cic.  pro  Cluent  43.) 
To  have  carried  out  this  principle  to  its  full  extent  in  criminal  causes  would 
have,  manifestly,  been  impracticable ;  but  after  the  requisite  number  of  Jurors 
had  been  chosen  by  ballot,  both  parties  were  allowed  to  challenge  (reHcere)  a 
certain  number,  if  they  thought  fit.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  paxty 
challenging  should  state  his  reasons,  the  right  was  absolute,  and  he  alone  was 
the  judge  of  the  expediency  of  exercising  it.  The  number  of  Jurors  which  each 
party  was  allowed  to  challenge  appears,  like  the  number  of  the  Jury,  to  have 
been  fixed  by  the  laws  regulating  each  Quaestio,  and  on  this  point  we  have  but 
little  general  information.  ^  * 

Iiidicum  Suhsortitio. — The  vacancies  in  the  Consilium,  caused  by  the 
challenges,  were  filled  up  by  the  Judge,  who  drew  fresh  names  from  the  um. 
This  operation  was  termed  Suhsortitio, ' 

r  ludicum  Editio, — The  appointment  of  a  Juiy  by  ballot  was  the  rule  followed 
in  a  great  majority  of  criminal  causes ;  but  it  was  not  universal,  for  some  laws, 
prohibiting  particular  offences,  directed  that  the  Jury  should  be  appointed  in  a 
different  manner.  Thus,  by  the  Lex  Servilia  de  Repetwndis^  each  party  nomi- 
nated (edehat)  one  hundred  Jurors,  and  each  challenged  fifty  of  those  nominated 

1  Cic.  ad  Q  F.  II.  13.  in  Vat  14.  Ascoa  Arg  in  Cic  Cornelian.  Pseud  Ascon.  Argnmt 
in  Ci&  in  Verr.  Act  I     Plut.  Cic.  9 

S  Pseud.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  I.  1.  Ascon.  Argomt  in  Cic.  Cornelian.  Cic.  in  \eTr. 
II.  17.  40.    Pro  Cluent.  17.  J 8.  21.    Plut.  Brut.  27. 

S  Cia  in  Verr.  II.  17.  38.  40.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Milonlan.  35i  Vdleius  II.  '^4  Caes.  B.  G. 
VI.  44.    Plat  Brut.  i7,    Dion  Cass  XLVI.  48.  LIV.  3. 

i  Pseud.  Af>con.  in  Verr.  Act  L  6.    Scliol.  Gronov.  Ibid. 

5  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  27.  pro  Place.  8.  ad  Q.  F.  Ill  4.  in  Pison.  40. 

6  Cic.  de  OrHt  II.  70.  in  Verr.  IL  31.  III.  60.  in  Vatln.    Philipp.  XIL  7. 

7  Cic  in  Vbrr.  L  19.  61.  pro  Cluent.  3.3.  35.    Pseud.  Ascon.  in  Verr.  Act  1.  € 
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by  his  opponent,  so  that  the  Consilium^  \rhen  thus  rednoed,  consisted  of  one 
hundred ;  bat  this  procedui'e  was  abrogated  by  sabseqnent  laws  De  Repetundis, 
and  the  ordinary  methods  of  Sortitio  and  Subsortitio  substituted*  ^  Again,  by 
the  Lex  Lwinia  de  Sodalitiis,  the  accuser  named  four  Tribes,  the  accused  had 
the  right  of  challenging  or  rejectmg  one  of  these  Tribes ;  and  then  the  accuser 
selected  the  Jury  out  of  the  remaining  three  Tribes,  without,  it  would  seem,  any 
farther  right  of  challenge  being  granted  to  the  accused. '  Jurora  appointed  in 
this,  or  in  a  similar  manner,  were  called  Indices  Editicii,  as  distinguished  from 
those  named  by  Sortitio. 

The  Jury,  being  finally  adjusted,  were  then  sworn,  and  hence  they  are  frequently 
designated  simply  by  the  epithet  lurati,  A  Ivdex  Quaestionis  was,  in  like 
manner,  sworn ;  but  a  Praetor  was  not,  his  general  oath  of  office  being  con- 
sidered sufficient ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  seems  to  prove  that  the  Iiuiex 
Qmestionis  was  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  magistrate. 

The  pleadings  then  commenced.  The  prosecutor  or  his  counsel  (of  whom 
more  hereafter)  opened  the  case,  the  defender  replied  in  pei-son  or  by  his  counsel, 
and  then  the  evidence  was  led. 

Testimonia, — The  evidence  might  beof  difierent  kinds.  Oral,  (^Testes^)  Docu- 
mentary, (Tabulae^)  and  mixed,  that  is,  consisting  of  declarations  by  corporate 
bodies,  (Testimonia  publica,)  supported  by  the  verbal  testimony  of  deputies 
{Legati)  sent  for  the  purpose. 

Testes, — ^Witnesses  might  be  either  free  men  or  slaves ;  and,  if  free  men,  they 
might  be  either  Roman  citizens  or  Peregrini. 

All  free  men  alike  were  examined  upon  oath — iurati — but  much  less 
importance  attached  to  the  evidence  of  foreigners  than  of  citizens,  and  Greek 
witnesses  especially  were  regarded  with  peculiar  suspicion.  Witnesses  might  give 
evidence  of  their  own  free  will  (yoluntarit)  or  upon  compulsion ;  but  the  right 
of  compelling  a  person  to  appear  as  a  witness  (J)enundare — Testibus  denuntiare 
— Testimonium  denuntiare)  was  possessed  by  the  accuser  alone.  It  was 
customary  for  the  accused  to  call  witnesses  to  speak,  not  only  to  facts,  but  to 
character,  and  such  were  termed  Laudatores,  the  number  usuaUy  brought 
forward  for  this  purpose  being  ten. ' 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  slaves  as  witnesses,  several  points  deserve 
particular  notice — 

1.  It  was  a  principle  in  Roman  Law  that  no  declaration  on  the  part  of  a  slave 
could  be  received  in  evidence  unless  emitted  under  torture.  Hence  the  word 
Quaestio^  when  employed  in  reference  to  the  examination  of  slaves,  always 
implies  the  application  of  torture.  * 

2.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  we  read  of  the  judicial  examination 
of  slaves,  in  the  earlier  period  of  Roman  history,  the  persons  charged  with  the 
crimes  were  the  masters  of  the  slaves,  the  slaves  themselves  bemg  implicated  as 
accomplices,  and  the  chief  object  was  to  force  fix)m  the  slave  a  confession  of  his 
own  guilt ;  and  no  slaves  were  examined  except  those  belonging  to  the  accused 
party. 

S.  In  no  case  could  a  slave,  when  not  charged  with  participation  in  the  crimes, 
be  admitted  as  an  ordinary  witness  against  his  own  master.    It  was  only  when 

1  Klenze,  Fragmt.  leg.  Serril.  8.  V2. 

2  Cic.  pro  Piano.  15—17,  and  the  Prolegomena  of  Wunder  to  that  speech. 

8  Cic   in  Yerr.  I.  19.  IL  4.  5.  26.  27.  V.  22.  pro  Rose.  Amerin.  38.  pro  Place.  6L  17.  pro 
Fontei  10.     Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Scaar.    Quintil.  I  O.  V.  viL  9.    Plin.  Epp.  VI.  5. 
*  LiT.  XXVL  27.  XXVIL  a    Cic.  Partit  Orat.  34.  pro  SuU.  28.    Bhet.  ad  Herenn.  IL  7. 
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ready  to  bear  teBtimonj  in  his  favour  that  he  could  be  heard  in  court,  and  torture 
was  applied  in  this  case  up<m  the  principle  that  an  extraordinary  sanction  was 
necessary  to  give  value  to  evidence  which,  it  was  presumed,  must  have  been 
delivered  under  a  strong  bias.  ^ 

4.  The  two  last  rules  were  modified  in  later  times,  in  so  far  as  crimes  which 
involved  the  safety  of  the  state  were  concerned,  or  those  which  related  to  some 
daring  act  of  sacrilege.  In  both  these  cases  the  evidence  of  a  slave  against 
his  master  was  admitted.  Moreover,  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  the 
slaves  not  only  of  the  accused,  but  also  of  third  parties  were  sometimes  examined 
under  torture,  the  permission  of  their  masters  having  been  previously  obtained.^ 

5.  In  the  earUer  ages  the  torture  was  applitid  in  public — medio  foro 
— but  during  the  period  of  the  QuaesHones  Perpetuae,  it  seems,  as  &r  as 
our  authorities  extend,  to  have  been  customary  to  apply  the  torture  out  of 
court,  and  consequently  the  depositions  must  have  been  taken  down  in 
writing.' 

To&ulae.— Written  evidence  consisted  of  private  account  books,  (^Tabulae 
accepti  et  expend  p.  270,)  of  letters,  (Epistolae^  and  of  memoranda  (LibelU) 
of  every  description.  The  accuser  had  a  right  to  call  for  all  documents  of  this 
nature,  and  to  compel  their  production.  When  received,  they  were  regularly 
sealed  up  (obsignatae)  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  {obsignatoresy)  ddivered 
over  to  the  Judge,  and  opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Court.  Besides 
these  private  papers,  the  accounts  of  the  Collectors  of  the  Revenue  (Tabulae 
PubUcanorum)  were  sometimes  brought  forward,  but  in  this  case  it  was  not 
necessary  to  present  the  originals,  an  authenticated  copy  being  admitted.^ 

A  second  species  of  written  evidence  consisted  in  the  depositions  of  those 
witnesses  who,  from  bad  health,  age,  distance,  or  any  satisfactory  cause,  were 
unable  to  appear  in  person,  and  were  therefore  allowed  to  have  their  deposi- 
tions taken  down  in  writing,  {Testimonia  per  tabeUam  dare^)  these  depositions 
being  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  commissioners  (signatores)  in  whose 
presence  they  were  made.' 

Lastly,  under  this  head  we  must  reckon  the  Testimonia  Pvhlica,  which,  when 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  were  termed  Laudationes^  that  is,  public  declarations, 
regarding  particular  facts,  or  upon  the  general  merits  of  the  case,  emanating 
from  public  meetings  held  in  the  provincial  towns,  or  from  the  magistrates,  or 
from  some  recognised  corporation.  These,  which  were  employed  very  exten- 
sively in  cases  De  Repetundis^  were  always  conveyed  to  Rome  by  an  embassy 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  members  of  the  deputation  attended  in  court, 
during  the  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  the  documents  which  they 
presented,  and  of  giving  such  oral  explanations  as  might  be  required  by  either 
party.      >^ 

The  evidence  being  concluded,  the  Jury  were  called  upon  by  the  Judge  to 
give  their  verdict,  who,  in  doing  this,  was  said  mittere  indices  in  cotuiliumf 
while  the  Jurors  were  said  ire  in  comUium,  Originallv,  they  voted  openly ;  but 
after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Cassia^  (B.C.  137,  p.  108,;  by  ballot,  {per  tabeUas^) 
excepting  during  a  short  period,  when,  in  accordance  with  one  of  Sulla's  laws, 
the  defendant  had  the  right  of  choosing  whether  the  Jury  should  vote  openly  or 

t  Tacit.  Ann.  II.  90.    Gic  pro  Rose.  Amer.  41.  pro  Deiot.  1.  pro  Milon  22. 

S  Cio.  Fartit  Orat  34.  pro  Milon.  22.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  28.  41.  43.    V&l.  Max.  VI.  rili- 1. 

8  Cie.  pro.  SulL  28.  pro  Milon.  22.    Aseon.  Arguni.  in  Cic.  Milouian. 

4  Cio.  in  Verr.  I.  19.  23.  3&  IL  74.  76.  77.  Ill  66L IV.  63.  66L  pro  Flacc.  9. 

i  DUlog.  de  C.  C.  £.  36.    QulntlL  I.  O.  V.  vii.  1.  2.  25.  32. 
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secretly ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  regulation  was  general,  or  applicable 
to  a  particular  dass  of  trials  only.^  Each  Juror  received  a  small  tablet  covered 
with  wax;  upon  this  he  wrote  his  verdict,  and  threw  it  into  the  ballot-box 
{siteUa,)  The  verdict  might  be  expressed  in  three  ways,  (except  in  cases  D4 
Hepetundis^  to  be  noticed  below,) 

1.  By  the  letter  A,  which  denoted  Ahsolvo — ^Not  Guilty. 

2. C, Condemno — Guilty. 

3.  letters  N.L, Non  Liquet — ^No  Verdict. 

the  last  indicating,  that,  from  the  uncertain  or  contradictory  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  Juror  could  not  make  up  his  mind  either  to  acquit  or  to  condemn. 
The  result  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes,  and  announced  by  the  Judge. 
If  the  majority  gave  the  verdict  GuiUy^  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  words  Fecisse 
Videtur;  if  Not  GuiUy^  by  Non  Fecisse  Videtur;  but  if  the  majority  voted 
N  X.,  then  the  Judge  said  AmpUus.*  In  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the 
result  most  favourable  to  the  defendant  was  held  to  be  the  verdict. 

AmpUatio. — ^The  announcement  Amplius  denoted  that  a  more  Ml  investiga- 
tion into  the  merits  of  the  case  was  requisite,  and  accordingly  the  Judge  fixed  a 
day  for  a  second  hearing.  When  this  arrived,  the  same  formalities  were 
observed  as  on  the  first  hearing ;  the  pleadings  were  renewed,  the  evidence  already 
tendered  was  probably  read  over,  and  new  evidence  brought  forward ;  but  not- 
withstanding, the  result  might  be  the  same  as  before,  and  a  majority  might  still 
vote  N.  L.  In  this  case,  a  firesh  Ampliatio  took  place ;  a  day  was  &ed  for 
a  third  time,  and  the  same  process  was  repeated  again  and  again, — in  one  cause 
upon  record,  seven  times,^^ — until  the  Jury  could  give  a  positive  verdict.  It 
would  appear  that — we  know  not  from  what  cause — ^the  verdict  N.  L.  fell  gra- 
dually into  desuetude,^  at  least  we  can  find  no  example  of  an  Ampliatio  in  the 
time  of  Cicero.    V' 

Comperendinatio,'^Vit  remarked  above  that  the  verdict  might  appear  in 
three  forms,  except  in  cases  De  Repetundis,  After  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Ser^ 
vilia,  (about  B.C.  104,)  the  process  in  trials  of  this  nature  was  altogether  pecu- 
liar, for  at  that  period  Comperendinatio  was  introduced.  By  the  arrangement 
60  designated,  idl  trials  De  Repetundis  were  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
termed  respectively  Actio  Prima  and  Actio  Secvnda,  In  the  Actio  Prtma,  the 
accuser  gave  an  outline  of  the  case,  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  the  judgment  of  the  pleader ;  the  defender  then  replied ;  and  the 
witnesses  upon  both  sides  were  examined.  The  Jury  did  not  now,  however, 
proceed  at  once  to  give  their  verdict,  but  the  proceedings  were  suspended  until  the 
next  day  but  one,  (tertio  die — perendie^  and  hence  the  word  Comperendinatio,^ 
when  a  second  hearing,  the  Actio  Secunda,  took  place.  The  accuser  and  the 
accused  had  now  an  opportunity  of  commenting  upon  the  evidence  ah*eady  ten- 
dered, and  of  bringing  forward  additional  testimony.  When  this  second  hearing 
was  concluded,  the  Jury  was  called  upon  to  give  a  verdict  of  condemnation  or 
acquittal,  no  option  being  left  to  them  of  saying  Non  Liquet, 

We  have  an  excellent  example  of  a  trial  of  this  description  in  the  prosecution 
against  Yerres,  which  presents  us  with  the  preliminaxy  XH'tnnatto,  the  Actio 
Prima,  and  the  Actio  Secunda^  on  the  part  of  the  impeacher,  although  the 
Actio  Prima  was  unusually  short,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  policy  which 

1  Cic.  pro  Cluent  2a  S7. 

2  Cic.  pro  Gaecin.  10.    Pseud.  A  soon,  in  Verr.  I.  9.  29. 
8  Cic.  Brut.  22.    Yftl.  Max.  YIIL  i.  11. 

*  Cic.  pro  Cluent  2S. 
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Cicero  felt  lunuelf  obliged  to  adopt,  and  the  speeohea  which  form  the  Actio 
Secunda  were  never  actually  delivered,  the  defendant  having  given  up  his  case  iu 
despair.  The  speeches  Pro  Fonteio,  Pro  Flacco^  and  the  fragment  Pro  Scauro, 
were  all  delivered  in  an  Actio  Secunda,  as  we  learn  from  internal  evidence. 

It  is  generally  stated  in  works  on  Roman  Antiquities,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Psendo-Asoonius,  that  the  Actio  Secunda  was  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
peculiarity ;  that  while  in  the  Actio  Prima  the  pleadings  were  commenced  by 
the  accuser,  who  was  followed  by  the  defendant,  this  order  was  reversed  in  the 
Actio  Secunda,  the  defender  being  called  upon  to  speak  first,  and  the  pleadings 
concluded  by  the  accuser.  But  this  statement  is  not  only  repugnant  to  reason, 
but  is  directly  at  variance  with  several  expressions  in  Cicero,  which  all  clearly 
point  out  that  the  order  of  the  pleadings  in  the  Actio  Secunda  was  the  same 
88  in  the  Actio  Prima} 

liltia  AMtiBuMlo. — In  Criminal  Trials  of  a  certam  class,  such  as  those  De 
Repetundis  and  De  Peculaiu,  when  a  Reus  was  found  guilty,  he  was  compelled, 
as  a  part  of  his  punishment,  to  make  restitution  of  what  he  had  unlawfully 
appropriated,  and  sometimes,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which 
he  was  tried,  of  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  the  amount.  It  was  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  ludices,  after  they  had  brought  in  their  verdict,  to  determine  the 
sum  to  be  paid.  This  part  of  the  process  was  the  Litis  Aestimatio,  There  is 
an  obscure  passage  in  Cicero  (Pro  Cluent.  41)  firom  which  we  may  infer  that 
considerable  latitude  was  aUowed  to  the  ludices  in  this  matter,  and  that  they 
might  not  only  remit  a  portion  of  the  pecuniary  damages,  but  might  even  sub- 
stitute a  milder  punishment  for  the  Poena  CapitaUs,^ 

The  term  Litis  Aestimatio  was  employed  in  Civil  Suits  also  when  the 
umpire  or  umpires  were  required  to  fix  the  amount  of  pecuniary  compensation 
due  to  one  who  had  sustained  damage.' 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  details  with  regard  to  those  offences  which  most 
frequently  afforded  subjects  of  investigation  in  the  criminal  courts,  and  especially 
in  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae. 

PerAaellto. — PerduelUs,  derived  from  duellum  i.q.  helhim,  properly  speak- 
ing signifies  a  pubUc  enemy,  and  hence  PerdueUio  was  employed  in  legal 
phraseology  to  denote  the  crime  of  hostUiiy  to  one*s  native  country,  and  is 
usually  represented  as  corresponding,  in  a  general  sense,  to  our  term  High 
TVeason, 

Many  scholars  maintain  that,  originally,  PerdueUio  was  applied  to  any 
crime  of  great  atrocity  involving  the  lUe  of  a  dtizen,  for  the  murder  committed 
by  Horatius  is  called  PerdueUio  by  Livy,  (I.  26,)  while  Festns  (s.  v.  sororium, 
p.  297,)  designates  it  as  Parricidium, 

During  the  sway  of  the  Kings,  any  attempt  agunst  the  life  or  privileges  of  the 
monarch  would  constitute  PerdueUio,  Under  the  r^ublio,  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  exiled  Tarqnms,  or  to  assume  regal  power,  (regni  affectatio,)  was 
regarded  in  the  same  light;  also  any  attempt  to  subvert,  by  violence,  the 
established  form  of  government,  and,  in  general,  any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  a  citizen  towards  the  welfare  of  Rome,  whether  indicated  by  exciting  internal 
rebellion  against  the  constitution,  (seditio,)  or  by  favouring  and  aiding  the  designs 

1  Clo.  In  Verr.  L  28.  IL  72.  IIL  88.  Y.  1. 13  pro  FonteL  13. 

S  See  also  Cie.  In  Verr.  Act  I.  1.%  and  note  of  Psend.  Ascon.  Act  II.  I.  88.  IL  18.  It.  IQl  v. 
la  pro  Bablr.  Post  4.  ad  Fam.  VIII.  8.    Tacit  Ana  1. 74.    Lex  Serril.  de  repet  18>  2a 
S  AuL  GelL  IV.  4.    Cic  pro  Tull.  7. 
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of  external  tbes  (proditioJ)  In  like  manner,  any  open  invasion  of  the  more  sacred 
rights  of  the  Plebs,  such  as  assaulting  one  of  their  Tribunes,  was  construed  as 
Treason ;  or  if  a  magistrate,  taking  advantage  of  his  official  station,  put  to  death 
a  Roman  citizen  not  legally  convicted ;  {caedes  dvis  indemnatif)  and  from  this 
point  of  view,  some  explain  why  the  deed  of  Horatius  was  termed  indifferently 
PerdueUio  and  Parricidium,  Hence,  too,  it  is  a  prosecution  for  PerdueUio 
with  which  Cicero  threatens  Yerres,  (In  Yen*.  Act  II.  i.  5,)  should  he  be  acquitted 
upon  other  chai'ges,  for  Yerres  was  said  to  have  put  Koman  citizens  to  death 
illegally  while  governor  of  Sicily. 

No  Quaestio  Perpetua  was  ever  instituted  for  the  trial  of  charges  of  Per- 
dueUio, which  were,  comparatively  speaking,  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  republic,  many  offences  which  might  have  been  considered,  at 
an  earlier  period,  as  involving  PerdueUio,  were  classed  under  the  head  of 
Maiestas  or  of  Vis,  for  which  separate  Courts  were  established. 

Hence  all  trials  for  PerdueUio  took  place  either  before  the  Comitia,  or  before 
Special  Commissioners. 

Of  trials  for  PerdueUio  before  the  Comitia,  we  have  an  example  in  the  case 
of  Spurius  Cassius  Yiscellinus,  who  was  charged,  in  B.C.  485,  with  having  aimed 
at  kingly  power — propter  consUia  inita  de  regno — propter  suspicionem  regrii 
appetendu  He  was  put  to  death,  and  his  house  was  razed  to  the  ground.^  In 
like  manner,  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who  had  saved  his  country  during  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  was  impeached  before  the  Comitia — propter  suspicionem 
regni  appetendi — and  found  guilty.  He  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
his  house  was  razed,  and  his  property  was  confiscated. '  In  B.C.  249,  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher  was  tried  ifor  having  engaged  Adherbal  joff  Drepanum  in  despite  of 
unfavourable  auspices,  whereby  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  fleet  was  destroyed. 
The  assembly  of  the  people  was  broken  off  by  a  storm,  and  Clodius  thus  escaped. 
In  later  times,  he  would  have  been  tried  for  Maiestas,  not  for  PerdueUio,^ 
Lastly,  in  B.C.  107)  C.  Popilius  Laenas  was  impeached  of  PerdueUio,  for  having 
displayed  carelessness  and  cowardice  while  acting  as  Legatus  to  the  consul  C. 
Cassius,  and  for  having  concluded  a  very  unfavourable  treaty  with  the  Tigurini. 
He  was  convicted  and  banished.^  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  people 
had  voted  by  ballot  in  a  trial  for  PerdueUio,    See  p.  108. 

The  first  trial  upon  record  for  PerdueUio,  that  of  Horatius  for  the  murder  of 
his  sister,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  two  Special  Commissioners,  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  being  permitted.  The  last  trial 
on  record  for  PerdueUio  under  the  republic,  that  of  C.  Rabirius,  in  B.C.  63,  for 
the  murder,  37  years  previously,  of  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  took  place,  in  like  manner,  before  two  Special  Commissioners,  C.  Julius 
Caesar  and  L.  Caesar,  who  were  nominated  by  the  Praetor,  and  not  by  the  people. 
Rabirius,  having  been  found  guilty  by  the  Commissioners,  appeisded  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  whose  deliberations  were  abruptly  broken  off  by  a  bold 
expedient  on  the  part  of  the  Praetor,  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  pulled  down  the 
banner  hoisted  on  the  laniculum,  and  thus,  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage, 
broke  up  the  assembly.  See  p.  122.  The  speech  delivered  by  Cicero  on  behalf 
of  Rabirius  is  still  extant. 

1  L!v.  IT.  41.  IV.  15.    Dionys.  VIII.  77.    Cic  PhiUpp.  II.  44.    Val.  Max.  VL  Hi  1. 

2  Liv.  VL  20.     Flut  CamUl.  36.     Dion  Cass.  XLV.  32.  treLgmt.  Feiresc.  31.     Cic.  PhUipp. 
I.  13.  IL  44.  de  R.  XL  37. 
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••— 3fate9to«,  as  a  legal  term,  was  employed  to  express,  briefly. 
Crimen  Mcaestatis  minutae^  and  signified,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  any  pro- 
cedmie  on  the  part  of  a  Roman  citizen,  by  which  the  power  or  dignity  of  the 
Roman  people  was  impaired  or  degraded.  Maiestateh  minxtebe  est^  de  dig- 
nitate  aut  amplitudine  out  potestate  popidi  auteorum  quibuspopuluspotestatem 
dedit  aUquid  derogate  (Gic.  de  Inv.  IL 17.)  Offences  of  this  description  during 
the  sway  of  the  Kings,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  republican  period, 
were  included  under  Perduellio,  and  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation. 
No  law  designating  a  crime  by  the  term  Maiestas  was  passed  until  about  B.C. 
100,  and  consequently  no  Qmestio  Perpetua  for  the  trial  of  such  a  crime  could 
have  been  instituted  before  that  date.  The  principal  enactments,  taken  in 
chronological  order,  were, 

1.  Lex  Appvkia^  passed  in  B.C.  102  or  B.C.  100,  by  L.  Appuleius  Batumi' 
nus.  Tribune  of  the  Plebs. 

Under  this  law,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  was  impeached  (B.C.  100)  for  having 
violently  interfered  to  prevent  the  people  from  giving  thehr  votes  on  the  Lex 
Frumentaria  of  Satuminus — Impetum  fecit,  pontes  disturhat,  dstas  deiicit, 
impedimento  est  quo  secius  feratur  lex;  aboessitub  Maiestatis  (Rhet.  ad 
Herenn.  12.) 

Under  this  law  also  another  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  was  condemned,  B.C.  95,  on 
the  charge  of  having,  by  his  misconduct,  while  F^msonsul,  caused  the  defeat,  by  the 
Cimbri,  of  the  Roman  army  under  his  command  (de  amissione  exerdtus,)  Caepio 
went  into  exile  to  Smyrna,  and  his  property  was  confiscated.  The  following 
year,  his  accuser,  C.  Norbanus,  was  himself  impeached  De  Maiestate,  for  having 
forcibly  prevented  two  of  his  colleagues  from  interposing  their  Veto  in  favour  of 
Caepio ;  but  by  the  exertions  of  his  counsel,  M.  Antonius,  he  was  acquitted. 

2.  Lex  Varia,^  passed  B.C.  92  by  Q.  Yarius  Hybrida,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs. 
Its  object  was  to  declare  those  guilty  of  Maiestas  who  instigated  or  aided  the 
designs  of  the  Italian  allies,  or  other  enemies  against  "R/ome^Quorum  doh  mah 
Socii  ad  arma  ire  coacti  essent 

M.  Aemilius  Soanrus  was  impeached,  B.C.  92,  under  this  law,  on  the  charge 
of  having  excited  the  allies  to  revolt,  {sodos  ad  arma  coegisse,)  and  of  havhig 
received  a  bribe  from  Mithridates  to  betray  his  country  (oh  rempublicam  pro^ 
dendam,')  His  bold,  dignified,  and  triumphant  defence  is  well  Imown  from  the 
narrative  of  Valerius  Maximus. 

3.  Lex  Cornelia,  passed  B.C.  81,  by  Sulla  when  Dictator,  was  more  impor- 
tant and  comprehensive  than  either  of  the  preceding,  defining  and  explaining 
much  that  had  been  left  vague  and  obscure.    This,  indeed,  together  with  the 

4.  Lex  Julia  of  Julius  Csesar,  which  comprehended  those  cases  which  might 
still  have  been  ranked  under  PerduelHo,  served  as  the  feundation  of  all  the 
imperial  enactments. 

Under  the  Lex  Cornelia,  C.  Cornelius,  who  had  been  Tribune  of  the  Plebs  in 
B.C.  67,  was  impeached  in  B.C.  66,  for  having  prevented  his  colleagues  from 
exercising  their  right  of  Intercession.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  fragments  of 
whose  speech  still  remain,  and  was  acquitted.   (See  Ascon.  in  Cornelian.) 

Under  this  law  also,  A.  Gabinius  was  impeached  in  B.C.  54,  because,  while 
Proconsul  of  Syria,  he  had,  without  orders  from  the  Senate  and  people,  quitted 


\  Cic.  de  Orat.  IT.  25.  27.  39.  47.  de  Off.  II.  14.  Brut.  35.     Bhet.  ad  Herenn.  L  14.     VaL 
Max   IV.  ▼«.  3  VIII.  T.  2 
»  Val.  Max.  III.  vii.  8.  VIII.  vi.  4.    Ascon.  In  C!c.  pro  Scauro. 
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hiB  ProYince,  and  marched  an  anny  into  Egypt  to  reinstate  Ptolemy  Anletes. 
Oat  of  70  Jorors,  32  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  and  38  Acquitted  him. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  the  law  of  Maiestas  served,  in  the  hands 
of  evil  Princes,  as  one  of  the  grand  instruments  of  tyranny,  and  offered  irresistible 
temptations  to  bands  of  needy  informers,  (delatores,)  for  not  only  acts  tending 
to  subvert  the  imperial  constitution  were  regarded  as  penal,  but  any  tlnng  written 
or  spoken  which  could  in  any  way  be  construed  as  reflecting  on  the  character  of 
the  supreme  ruler,  was  now  held  to  involve  Minuta  Maiestas*  How  fearfully 
this  engine  of  oppression  was  worked  firom  the  time  of  Tiberius  downwards,  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  Tacitus,  by  whom  the  change  of  prindple  introduced 
after  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  is  distinctly  explained, — Legem  Maiestatis 
reduxerat;  (Tiberius;)  cut  nomen  aptid  veteres  idem^  sed  aUa  in  iudicium 
veniebant :  si  quis  proditione  exerdtum^  out  plebem  seditionibtis,  denique  male 
gesta  re  publica  Maiestatem  Populi  Rohani  ionttisset  :  facta  arguebantur, 
%cta  m%ne  erant.  Primus  Augustus  eogtMonemdefoLsis  KbdHs,  specie 
Ugis  eiusy  tractavit^  ctmmotus  CassU  Seoeri  Ubidine^  qua  viros  feminasque 
iUustres  procacibus  saiptis  diffamaverat.  Mox  Tiberius,  eonsuUante  P(mpeio 
Macro,  Praetore,  an  iudicia  Maiestatis  redderentur,  ezercendas  leges  esse, 
respondit,    (Tacit.  Ann.  I.  72.) 

Tis. — Vis,  as  a  legal  term,  was  understood  to  denote  the  organizing  and 
arming  of  tumultuous  bodies  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  constituted 
authorities  in  the  performance  of  then*  duty,  and  thus  interrupting  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  laws.  No  such  offence  was  recognised  by  the  Criminal 
Code  until  the  last  century  of  the  republic,  when  violent  riots  by  hired  mobs 
became  so  frequent,  that  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  89, 
passed  the  Lex  Plautia  de  Vi,  in  terms  of  which,  those  convicted  of  such  prac- 
tices were  banished.  The  law  is  described  by  Cicero  as — Legem  quae  de  sedi- 
Oosis  consceleratisqtie  civibus,  qui  armati  Senatum  cbsederint,  magistratibtis 
vim  attulerint,  rempuhlicam  oppugnarint,  quotidie  quaeri  iubeat  (Pro  Coel.  1.) 
The  concluding  words  in  the  above  sentence  indicate  a  peculiarity  by  which  the 
statute  was  characterized,  namely,  that  trials  under  it  might  be  held  on  any  day 
whatsoever — quotidie  qttaeri  iubeat  .  .  .  diebus  festis  ludisque  pubUcts 
omnibus,  negotOs  forensibus  intermissis,  unum  hoc  iudicium  exerceatur.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  a  Questio  Perpetua  de  Vi  was  established  until 
the  Dictatorship  of  Sulla. 

The  Lex  Lutatia,  passed  in  B.C.  78,  seems  to  have  been  merely  supplemental 
to  the  Lex  Plautia, 

The  Lex  Pompeia  de  Vi,  passed  by  Pompeius  Magnus  in  his  third  consulship, 
B.C.  52,  was  intended  specisJly  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  murder  of  Clodius,  and  in  the  subsequent  disturbances,  when  the  Senate 
house  was  burned,  and  the  mansion  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  Interrex,  attacked.  After 
these  cases  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Lex  Plautia  and  the  Lex  Lutatia  were 
again  resorted  to  until  superseded  by  the 

Lex  lulia  de  Vi,  passed  by  Julius  Caesar  while  Dictator,  by  which,  or  by 
some  of  the  Leges  luliae  of  Augustus,  the  distinction  between  Vis  Publica  and 
Vis  Privata,  unknown  before,  was  introduced,  and  a  wide  field  opened  up  for 
lawyers,  both  speculative  and  practical 

Of  the  extant  speeches  of  Cicero,  those  Pro  SuUa,  (B.C.  62,)  Pro  Sestio, 
(B.C.  56,)  and  Pro  Coelio,  (B.C.  56,)  were  delivered  on  behalf  of  individuals 
impeached  under  the  Lex  Plautia,  and  of  these,  that  Pro  Sestio  especially  pre- 
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.tents  a  most  yivid  picture  of  the  disorders  which  prevuled  at  that  epoch.  After 
the  execution  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  five  or  six  persons 
deeply  implicated  were  impeached  De  Vi  under  the  Lex  Plautia^  found  guilty 
and  banished  (Cic.  pro  SuU.  2.) 

The  trial  of  Milo  (B.C.  52)  was  of  course  conducted  under  the  Lex  Pompeia^ 
by  winch  the  proceedings  were  made  shorter,  and  the  penalty  more  severe.  The 
chief  provisions  were  ^ — 

1.  That  the  trial  should  commence  with  the  examination  of  witnesses  upon 
both  sides,  and  that  three  days  should  be  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

2.  That  one  day  shonld  intervene,  and  then  that  the  speeches  of  the  accuser 
and  the  defendant  should  be  delivered  on  one  and  the  same  day,  that  is  the  fifth, 
two  hours  being  allowed  to  the  former  and  three  to  the  latter. 

2.  That  81  Indices  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  who  should  hear  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, but  that,  before  they  retired  to  vote,  the  accuser  and  the  defendant 
should  each  have  the  right  of  challenging  five  out  of  each  Ordo  or  Decuria,  so 
that  the  number  who  actually  voted  would  be  reduced  to  51. 

4.  That  the  president  of  the  court  (Quaesitor)  should  be  elected  by  the  Comitia 
(suffragio  popuU)  out  of  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Consul. 

Milo  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  38  to  13 :  one  of  his  chief  supporters 
and  abettors,  M.  Sanfeius,  was  acquitted,  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  a  majority 
of  26  to  25,  and  having  been  again  brought  to  trial,  soon  afterwards,  under  the 
Lex  Plautia^  was  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  32  to  19 ;  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  ordinary  number  of  Jurors  under  the  Lex  Plautia,  as  well  as  under  the 
Lex  Pompeia^  was  51.    * 

iBcendiam.^ — Arson,  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  Digest, 
(XLVII.  ix.  9.)  that  by  the  Code  of  the  XII  Tables,  any  one  convicted  of  wil- 
ful (sciens  pnuiens)  fire-raiung,  waa  himself  to  be  burned  alive.  How  long  this 
statute,  if  ever  acted  upon,  remained  in  force,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  republic,  the  crime  of  Arson  was  included  in  the  Lex  Cornelia  de 
SicariiSf  and  punished  with  Aquae  et  Ignis  Interdictio.  The  crime,  when 
connected  with  a  riot,  was  included  also  in  the  Lex  Pompeia  de  Vi,  and  the 
Lex  lulia  de  Vu 

Parricidiam. — Until  the  period  of  the  Empire,  when  the  term  Homicidium 
was  introduced,  the  word  Parricidium  was  employed  not  only  to  denote  the 
murder  of  a  parent,  but  in  an  extended  sense  to  signify  the  wilful  malicious 
(dolo  sciens)  murder  of  any  free  citizen,  and  even  a  person  guilty  of  sacrilege 
was  called,  figuratively  perhaps,  Parricida,  * 

By  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables  ordinary  wilftd  murder  was  punished  by  de- 
capitation. In  the  earlier  ages  the  crime  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  (Cic.  pro 
Tull.  9,)  and  when  it  was  committed,  tho  people  either  judged  the  case  directly 
in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  or  appointed  Commissioners,  who  seems  to  have  been 
called  Parricidi  Qaaestoresf  or  the  matter  was  investigated,  with  the  consent 
of  the  people,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  by  the  chief  ma^trates.  ^ 

No  new  law  against  murder  was  enacted  from  the  promulgation  of  the  XH 
Tables  until  the  last  half  century  of  the  republic,  when  the  insecurity  of  property 
and  life,  which  resulted  from  the  disorganization  of  society  in  the  civil  wars, 
became  so  feariul  that  Sulla  endeavoured  to  check  the  evil  by  his  Lex  Cornelia 

1  See  Asconius  In  Mllonlan. 

8  Paul.  Diac.  a.  v.  tarrici  Quaestoret^  p.  S21.    Plut.  Rom.  :?2.    Cio.  de  Legg.  II.  9. 
8  PauU  Diac.  1.  c. 

4  See  particularly  the  details  regarding  tl'p  proceedings  upon  the  murder  of  Fosturaius. 
LiT.  IV.  50.  51.    Also  Cic.  Brut  22.  de  Fin.  II.  J 6.  de  N.D.  lU.  3^. 
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de  Sicariis  et  Venefici^  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  Qmesiio  Perpetua  to 
carry  out  its  provisions.  This  enactment  was  of  a  character  much  more  com- 
prehensive than  its  title  would  import,  and  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Imperial 
ordinances,  as  we  find  from  the  Digest  which  contains  large  extracts.  Not  only 
assassins,  (sicarii,)  and  all  persons  who  had  actually  committed  murder,  but 
every  one  who  could  be  proved  to  have  carried  weapons  with  the  intent  of  com- 
mitting murder  or  robbery — qui  cum  telo  ambulaverit  hominis  necandi  furtive 
faciendi  causa,  hominemve  occiderit — or  who  had  compounded,  sold,  bought, 
been  in  possession  of,  or  administered  poison  with  felonious  intent — quicunque 
fecerit^  vendiderit,  emeriti  Jiabuerit^  dederit  venerium  necandi  hominis  causa — 
or  who  had  procured  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent  man  for  murder  by  cor- 
rupting witnesses  or  jurymen,  became  liable  to  the  penalty  imposed,  which,  for 
a  free  citizen,  was  Aquae  et  Ignis  Interdiction  to  which  Julius  Caesar  added 
confiscation  of  property.  ^ 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  details  of  two  most  interesting  trials  held  under 
this  law,  that  of  Statins  Albins  Oppianicus  in  B.C.  76,  for  the  murder  at  Rome 
of  a  cei'tain  young  man  of  Larinnm,  named  Asuvius ;  and  that  of  Aulus  Cluen- 
tius  Habitus  in  B.C.  66,  for  having  suborned  the  Jury  upon  the  trial  of  Oppi- 
anicus and  subsequently  poisoned  Oppianicus  himself.  The  particulars  are  given 
at  great  length  in  the  speech  of  Cicero  Pro  Cluentio. 

With  regard  to  Parricidium  proper,  or  the  murder  of  a  parent,  it  was  ordained 
by  a  very  ancient  law  that  the  individual  convicted  of  such  atrocious  guilt 
{crimen  asperrimum — nefas  uUimum)  should,  after  being  scourged  to  the  effii- 
sion  of  blood  (virgis  sanguineis  verh'eratus^)  be  sewed  up  in  a  leather  bag 
(insui  in  cuUum)  and  thrown  into  the  deep  sea  or  a  running  stream,  (obvolutus 
et  ohligattis  corio  devehehatur  in  profluentem^)  and  this  punishment  seems  to 
have  been  retained  in  the  Lex  Cornelia,  ^  It  is  said  that  no  example  of  this 
crime  occurred  for  upwards  of  five  centuries  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
The  first  individual  convicted  of  murdering  his  father,  was  a  certain  L.  Hostius, 
after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  the  first  murderer  of  a  mother  was 
Publicius  Malleolus  before  the  Cimbric  war.  '  As  an  example  of  the  prosecution 
of  an  alleged  parricide  under  the  Lex  Cornelia,  we  have  the  trial  of  Sextus 
Boscius  of  Ameria,  impeached,  B.C.  80,  of  the  murder  of  his  fiEither,  and  success- 
fully defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  still  extant. 

Pompeius  in  his  second  consulship,  B.C.  55,  passed  the  Lex  Pompeia  de 
Parricidio,  in  which  Parricidium,  even  in  a  restricted  sense,  comprehended  the 
murder  of  all  near  relations,  whether  by  blood  or  marriage,  and  also  of  a 
Patronus  by  his  Libertus,  but  the  punishment  of  the  sack  was  retained  in  the 
case  of  those  only  who  had  murdered  a  father,  a  mother,  a  grandfather,  or  a 
grandmother,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  being  visited  with  the  same  severity  as  the 
completed  crime. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  under  the  republic  and  the  early  empire,  the 

1  See  Cie.  pro  Rabir.  perduell.  reo  6.    Pro  CInent.  52—67.  71. 

2  Modestinus  in  the  Digest  (XLVIII.  iz.  9,}  when  commenting  on  the  Lex  Pompeia  de 
Patrieiditt  states  Poena  PamcidUt  more  maiorum,  haee  instittUa  est :  ut  Parricida  mr^t 
tanguineit  verberatua^  deinde  cuUeo  innuitwr  cum  cane^  ^allo  gallinaeeo,  et  viperot  ^  '<)'>'?: 
deinde  in  mare  profitndum  ctUiew  iactatwr.  Hoc  ita,  n  mare  proximum  tit :  alioquin  bestiia 
obiicitur  tecuntiutn  biri  Hadriani  Coruttitutionem.  But  although  Modestinus  uses  the  phrase 
more  maiorum,  the  addition  of  the  animals  must  have  been  after  the  establishment  of  the 
empire.  Seneca  refers  to  the  serpents,  and  Juvenal  to  the  apes,  but  Cicero  in  a  highly  orna- 
mented and  rhetorical  passage  on  this  very  topic  takes  no  notice  of  any  thing  but  the  sack  — 
Maioret  noxtri  ....  instti  voluerunt  in  euJeum  «t«of,  atgue  iia  injhtmen  detid*  (J*ro 
Rose.  Aroer.  25.)    Moreover,  there  were  no  monkeys  in  Italy. 

S  Plut.  Rom.  22.    Rhetor,  ad  Uerena  L  la    Liv.  Epit.  LXVIIJ.    Oros.  V.  Ifi. 
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murder  of  a  dave  by  his  master  mvolved  no  penalt j,  while  the  murder  of  a  slave 
belonging  to  another  subjected  the  perpetrator  merely  to  an  action  of  damages 
on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Although  ordinary  mmrders  may,  for  a  long  period,  have  been  rare,  we  find 
mention  made  on  several  occasions  of  poisoning,  which,  if  we  can  pat  any  faith 
in  the  details,  was  sometimes  practised  upon  a  most  extensive  scale.  Thns  in 
B.O.  331,  two  Patrician  matrons  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  having  caused  a 
pestilence,  which  was  ravaging  the  city.  They  were  found  gi^ty  and — 
comprekensae  extemplo  earum  comites  magnum  numerum  matronarum  indtca- 
verunt:  ex  quibus  ad  centum  septuaginta  damnatae.  Neque  de  Venejiciis 
ante  earn  diem  Bomae  quaesitum  est,  (Liv.  YIIL  18.)  In  B.C.  184,  we  find 
Q.  Naevios  Matho,  one  of  the  Praetors,  appcMnted  to  the  government  of  Sardinia 
— 6t  ut  idem  de  Venejiciis  quaereret — ^and  we  are  told  that  he  was  detained  for 
four  months  by — Qaaestiones  Veneficii  quorum  magnam  partem  extra  urhem 
per  Municipia  ConcUiabulaque  hahuit^  quia  ita  aptius  visum  erat.  Si  Antiaii 
Valerio  credere  Ubet,  ad  duo  miUia  hominum  damnavit.  (Liv.  XXXTX.  38. 
41.)  In  B.C.  180,  on  occasion  of  a  pestilence,  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  arose — 
et  Veneficii  QuaesUo  ex  S,  C  qmd  in  urbe,  propiusve  urbem  decern  ndWhus 
passuum  esset  commissum^  C,  Claudio^  Praetori  .  .  .  uUra  decimum  lapidem 
per  Fora  ConcUidbulafme  C.  Maenio,  priusquam  in  Sardiniam  provinciam 
transiret^  decreta — and  soon  after  C.  Haenius  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
acquainting  them — Se  tarn  tria  mHUa  hominum  damnasse  et  crescere  sibi 
Quaestionem  indiciis,  (Liv.  XL.  37*  43.)  Comp.  Liv.  Epit.  XLYIII.  Yal. 
Max.  n.  V.  3.  VL  iii.  8. 

Bepetandae. — ^The  Crimen  Eepetundarum  (sc  pecuniarum)  in  its  original 
etymological  signification  denoted  a  charge  of  extortion  preferred  against  a 
Roman  provincial  governor.  The  provincids  who  brought  the  charge  were  said 
according  to  ancient  phraseology — res  repetere-^snd  part  of  the  punishment 
inflicted,  when  an  offence  of  this  nature  was  proved,  was  a  restitution  of  the  sum 
or  objects  illegally  appropriated,  and  hence  such  sum  or  such  objects  were  Res 
Bepetandae,  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  Crimen  Repetundarum  was 
held  to  apply  to  any  act  of  misgovemment  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
vincial governor — male  administratae  Provinciae  crimen. 

During  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic  we  find  Boman  ma^strates  accused, 
from  time  to  time,  either  of  extortion,  properly  so  called,  or  of  misgovemment 
generally.  Such  cases  were  sometimes  tried  by  the  people  directly  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  or  by  special  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Comitia,  or 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Senate,  who  appointed  Commissioners  or  submitted 
the  whole  matter  to  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  ^ 

Soon  afi;er  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  Lex  Porcia^  of  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  was  passed  with  a  view  to  check  the  malversation  of  provincial 
governors,  but  no  regular  court  was  instituted  until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  CaU 
purnia  (see  p.  290,)  in  B.C.  149,  by  which  the  first  Quaestio  Perpetua  was  in- 
troduccd.  From  that  time  forwsu^  the  rapid  degradation  in  the  morals  of  public 
men,  demanded  a  series  of  enactments  each  more  comprehensive  and  more  severe 
than  its  predecessor,  and  all  equally  inefficacious. 

These,  taken  in  chronological  order,  were — 

1.  Lex  Calpumia,  B.C.  149. 

1  For  examples  and  illustrations,  see  Liv.  VI.  1.  X.  46.  XXTV.  41  XXVI.  26.  30.  tO.  S4. 
XXIX.  8.  16.  XXXVIII.  24  XXXIX.  a  5.  XLIL  1.  XLllL  2.  7.  Kpit.  XLIX.  VaL 
MasE.  VIII.  L  2.    Flut  Cat.  15.    Aul.  Cell.  IV.  17. 
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2.  Lex  lurda^  passed  by  IL  lanins,  a  Tribime  of  the  Plebs.    Date  unknown. 

3.  Lex  ServUia,  passed  by  C.  ServiHos  Glaada,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs. 
B.C.  105. 

4.  Lex  AciUa,  passed  by  M*.  Acilius  Glabrio,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs.  B.C.  101. 

5.  Lex  Comdia,  passed  by  Sulla.    B.C.  81. 

6.  Lex  luUa^  passed  by  Julius  Caesar  in  his  first  Consulship.    B.C.  59. 
Consequently  all  the  tnals  De  Repetundis  in  which  Cioero  took  a  part,  e.g. 

that  of  C.  Verres,  B.C.  70— M.  Fonteius,  B.C.  69— P.  Oppius,  B.C.  69— C. 
Manilius,  B.C.  65— L.  Valerius  ilaocus,  B.C.  59— C.  Antonius,  B.C.  59— M. 
Aemilius  Scaurus,  B.C.  54 — A.  Gabinius,  B.C.  54 — ^were  under  either  the  Lex 
Cornelia  or  the  Lea  Julia,  The  proceedings  against  Yerres  afford  an  example 
of  a  trial  De  Repetundis  under  the  Lex  Cornelia  in  its  most  complete  form, 
except  that  the  opening  speech,  the  Actio  PrimOj  is  less  Mi  than  it  would  have 
been  under  difierent  circumstances. 

Falflmn. — Forgery,  No  special  law  against  this  crime  existed  until  the 
time  of  Sulla,  by  whom  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  Faleis  was  passed,  and  a  QmesUo 
Perpetua  instituted.^  The  chief  offences  of  which  this  court  took  cognisance 
were— 

1.  Forging,  destroying,  concealing,  altering,  or  in  any  way  tampering  with 
a  will — Testamentum — falsum  scr^ere — surripere — supprimere — celare-^ 
deUrs — interUnere:  Signum  aduUerinum  sculpere—facere — exprimere^  &c. 

2.  Coining  base  money,  &c. — Nummos  aureos^  argenteos — aduUerare — 
lavare—^or^^re — radere — corrumpere — viHare  .  .  .  Aes  inaurare — 
argentare,  &c. 

3.  Bearing  false  testimony  and  corrupting  witnesses — Ob  falsum  testimonium 
perhibendum  vel  verum  non  perhibendum  pecuniam  accipere-^dare.  This 
crime  was  provided  for  in  the  Code  of  the  XII  Tables,  and  punished  by  hurlmg 
the  offender  fix>m  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

The  penalty  attached  to  the  Lex  ComeUa  de  Falsis^  as  indeed  to  all  the  laws 
of  the  Cornelian  criminal  code,  was  Aquae  et  Ignis  Interdictio, 

Pecolataa  denotes  the  embezzlement  of  ptU>lic  property^  while  Furtum  is 
the  abstraction  of  the  property  of  an  individnaL 

This  crime  was  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  many  of  the  trials 
upon  record  were  the  result  of  party  feeling  rather  than  of  any  corruption  on 
the  part  of  the  person  accused.  Among  the  most  remarkable  were  those  of— -M. 
Furius  Camillus  (B.C.  391)  '—of  M.  livius  Salinator,  afterwards  Consul  and 
Censor*  (B.C.  219)— of  the  brothers  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Africanns  and  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus  *  (B.C.  187)— and  of  W.  Acilius  Glabrio «  (B.C.  139.) 

We  learn  from  the  speech  of  Cicero  for  Murena  (c  20)  that  a  Qmesiio  Per- 
petua had  been  established  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  Pectdatus  as  early  as  B.C. 
90,  but  when  it  was  first  instituted,  and  under  what  law  it  was  administered  we 
oannot  determine.  Whatever  the  law  may  have  been,  it  would  seem  that  it 
remained  in  force  until  the  enactment  of  a  Lex  luUa  by  Julius  Csesar  or  Augus* 
tus.  In  the  Lex  luUa  de  Peculatu  was  comprehended  the  crime  of  Sacrilegium^ 
in  so  &r  as  it  extended  to  abstracting  or  injuring  the  property  belonging  to  a 
temple  or  to  the  services  of  religion. 

1  Act.  in  Verr.  I.  42.  de  N.  D.  IIL  8a 
»  Ur.  V.  32.    Plut  Cam.  12. 
S  Anrel.  Viet,  de  vir.  ill.  50. 

4  Liv.  XXXVIIL  50.    XXXIX.  22.  52.    Val.  Max.  III.  tII.  1.  V.  ilL  2.  VL  t  8.  VI XL  1. 1. 
AnI.  Gell.  IV.  IS.  VIL  19. 
i  LiY.  XXXVII.  67. 
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The  Crimen  de  Pecuniis  Residuis  was  closely  connected  with  the  Crimen 
de  Peculattt,  Looking  to  the  etymology  we  should  be  led  to  believe  that  it 
originally  signified  a  prosecution  for  the  recovery  of  a  balance  of  pnblic  money, 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  some  official  who  had  not  accounted  fully  to  the 
government.  Faustus  Sulla,  son  of  the  Dictator,  was  frequently  threatened 
with  an  impeachment  of  this  nature,  in  reference  to  sums  received  by  his  father, 
but  no  trial  actually  took  place.  ^  The  Crimen  de  Residuis  formed  one  of  the 
chapters  in  the  Lex  Julia  de  Peculatu. 

AmbltoB. — Bribery  employed  by  a  candidate  for  some  public  office  in  order 
to  secure  his  election.  This  offence  was  almost  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  republic.  Laws  were  indeed  enacted  from  time  to  time  whose  object  was  to 
check  the  eagerness  of  rival  competitors,  such  as  that  passed  in  B.C.  432,  pro- 
hibiting candidates  from  wearing  a  conspicuous  dress ;  (p.  177 ;)  and  the  Lex 
Poetelia  of  C.  Poetelius,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  358,  intended  to  repress  the 
excessive  zeal  displayed  in  canvassing  (Liv.  YII.  16.)  Towards  the  close  of  the 
commonwealth,  however,  bribery  prevailed  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  was' 
reduced  to  a  regular  system.  There  were  Brokers  (Interpretes)  who  undertook 
to  arrange  the  terms  upon  which  the  votes  of  electors  were  to  be  purchased ; 
Trustees  {Sequestres)  in  whose  hands  the  money  agreed  upon  was  deposited  until 
the  service  was  performed ;  and  Distributors  (jDivisores)  who  portioned  out  the 
sum  among  the  venal  citizens.  These  proceedings  became  notorious,  and  a 
series  of  enactments  were  passed  in  rapid  succession  for  the  repression  of  such 
practices,  each  more  severe  than  its  predecessor ;  but  as  happened  De  Repetun- 
disy  the  temptation  proved  too  strong,  and  the  crime  went  on  increasing  in 
enormity  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  The  laws  De  AmbitUy 
taken  in  chronological  order,  were  the  following : — 

1.  Lex  Cornelia  Baebia,  passed  by  the  Consuls  of  B.C.  181,  P.  Cornelius 
Cethegus  and  M.  Baebius  Tamphilus.     Of  its  provisions  we  know  nothing. 

2.  Lex  ComeUd  Falvia^  passed  by  the  Consuls  of  B.C.  159,  Cn.  Cornelius 
Dolabella  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior.  Those  convicted  under  this  law  were  dis- 
qualified from  standing  for  any  public  office  for  ten  years.  (Liv.  Epit.  XLYII. 
Schol.  Bob.  in  Orat.  pro.  Sull.  5.) 

8.  Lex  Maria,  passed  by  C.  Marius  when  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  119. 
Some  scholars  believe  that  this  was  the  law  under  which  the  Quaestio  Perpetua 
de  Ambitu  was  established.    (Cic.  de  Legg.  III.  17.  Plut.  Mar.  4.) 

4.  Lex  Fabia,  prohibiting  the  candidates  from  being  escorted  by  a  long  train 
of  clients  and  followers — De  numero  Sectatorum,     ((Sc.  pro  Muren.  34.) 

5.  Lex  AciUa  Calpurma,  passed  by  the  Consuls  of  B.C.  67,  C.  Calpumins 
Piso  and  M\  Acilius  Glabrio,  of  a  more  stringent  character  than  its  predecessors 
— severissime  scripta  (Cic.  pro  Muren.  23.)  It  imposed  a  pecuniary  fine  on 
those  convicted,  and  diisqualified  them  from  ever  becoming  candidates  for  any 
public  office.  The  necessity  for  a  new  law  had  been  made  manifest  by  the 
notorious  bribery  resorted  to  by  the  agents  of  Yerres  in  B.C.  70,  in  order  to 
prevent  Cicero  from  being  elected  Aedile. 

6.  Lex  Tulliat  passed  by  Cicero  when  Consul,  B.C.  63.  He  proposed  this  law, 
which  was  much  more  severe  than  the  Lex  Calpurnia,  (muho  severior  quam 
Calpumia,  Schol.  Bob.  in  Vat.)  in  consequence  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  his 
competitors  of  the  preceding  year,  Catiline  and  Antonius.  In  addition  to  the 
penalties  fixed  by  the  Lex  Calpumia,  it  was  enacted  that  those  convicted  should 

^  See  Cic.  pro  Cluent  34.  53.  de  Leg.  Agr.  L  4.    Ascon.  ad  CorneliAo. 
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be  banished  for  ten  years.  Many  practices  were  prohibited  which  tended  to 
inflnence  the  electors  improperly,  even  when  money  was  not  offered,  such  as  the 
presence  of  crowds  of  hired  attendants,  public  banquets,  and  the  exhibition  of 
gladiatorial  shows,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  (Oic.  pro  Muren.  32. 
in  Vatin.  16.) 

7.  Lex  Licinia^  passed  by  M.  Licinius  Crassus  when  Consul,  B.C.  55.  This 
referred  chiefly  to  the  suppression  of  electioneering  clubs,  (sodalitates — soda- 
litia^)  the  members  of  which  (jsodales)  acted  as  bribing  agents.  A  Senattts- 
Consultum  to  the  same  effect  had  been  passed  the  year  before.  The  punishment 
inflicted  was  Aquae  et  Ignis  Interdktio ;  but  the  chief  peculiarity  and  harshness* 
of  the  law  lay  in  the  constitution  of  the  Jury,  which  was  composed  of  ludices 
Editidi,  (see  p.  297,)  a  majority  of  whom  were  virtually  nominated  by  the 
accuser. 

Under  this  law,  Cn.  Plancius  was  tried  in  B.C.  54,  and  the  speech  of  Cicero 
in  his  defence  is  still  extant. 

8.  Lex  Pompeia,  passed  by  Fompeius  Magnus  in  his  third  Consulship,  B.C. 
52.  The  changes  introduced  by  this  law  related  chiefly  to  the  form  of  process, 
which  was  shortened  and  simplified,  and  thus  the  escape  of  the  guilty  was  ren- 
dered less  easy.    Finally,  we  have 

9.  Lex  lulia,  passed  by  Augustus,  B.C.  18,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
which  took  place  at  the  Consular  Comitia  of  B.C.  22,  during  his  absence. 

Prndshinents  recognised  in  Roman  CMminal  Ija^r. — Of  these  we  may 
specially  notice — 

1.  Mors,  The  punishment  of  death  appears  to  have  been  inflicted,  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  earlier  ages,  by  hanging,  (infelici  arbore  reste  suspendere,) 
scourging,  and  beheading,  (yirgis  caedere  securique  ferire  6.  percutere^)  and 
hurling  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  (de  saxo  Tarpeio  deiicere,)  ^  By  degrees, 
however,  the  sacred  character  with  which  the  person  of  a  Roman  citizen  was 
invested,  rendered  capital  punishments  much  less  frequent,  and  for  a  long  period 
before  the  close  of  the  republic,  judicial  executions  may  be  said  to  liave,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  abolished.  Indeed,  the  right  which  every  one  accused 
possessed  of  remaining  at  large  upon  bail,  until  his  trial  was  concluded,  always 
placed  it  in  the  power  of  a  criminal,  when  he  perceived  that  condemnation  was 
inevitable,  to  escape.  The  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  death  by  strangling, 
(laqueo  guktm  frangere^  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  took  place  under  cu*cum- 
stances  altogether  unprecedented,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were 
never  brought  to  trial. 

2.  Sacratio  Capitis.  In  the  earlier  ages  also,  the  penalty  attached  to  the 
violation  of  certain  laws,  hence  termed  Leges  Sacratae,  was  Sacratio  Capitis; 
that  is,  the  offender  was  declared  to  be  Sacer^  i.e.  devoted,  life,  famOy,  and 
property,  to  a  deity,  and  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  the  act  of 
putting  him  to  death  being  regarded,  not  as  murder,  but,  as  it  were,  a  sacrifice, 
a  presentation  to  the  deity  of  an  object  which  belonged  to  him.  Thus,  according 
to  the  definition  of  Festus,  (s.  v.  Sacratae^  p.  318) — Sacratae  leges  sunt  quHma 
sanctum  est^  qui  quid  adversus  eas  fecerit^  sacer  alicui  deorum  sicutfamilia 
pecuniaque;  and  again — nequefas  est  eum  immolari^  sed  quioccidit^  parricidi 
non  damnatur.  Such  was  the  law  of  Poplicola— r/e  sacrando  cum  bonis  capite 
eius  qui  regni  occupandi  consUia  inisset;  (Liv.  II.  8 ;)  and  such  was  the  law 
in  virtue  of  which  persons  of  the  Plebeian  magistrates  became  sacrosancti — nam 

1  Liv.  I.  26.  II.  5.  VI.  20.  VIL  19.  XXVL  15. 
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lege  Trihunicia  prima  eavetur^  ei  quia  earn  qui  eo  plehei'Sciio  sacer  sit  oeciderii^ 
parricida  ne  esto  (Fest.  s.  v.  Sacer^  p.  318,  oomp.  what  baa  been  said  in 
Chap.  V.  p.  141.) 

3.  Aquae  et  Ignis  Interdictio,  On  the  nature  of  this  puniahment,  as  well  as 
on  the  meaning  of  the  words  Exsilium^  RelegcUio,  and  DeportoJio  we  have 
spoken  in  p.  84. 

4.  Servitus.  We  have  already  adverted  to  those  offences  which  rendered  a 
citizen  liable  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  (p.  83, )  most  of  which  were  in  reality  breaches 
of  military  discipline.  We  have  also  pointed  out  the  severity  with  which  the 
ancient  law  visited  insolvent  debtors ;  and  by  the  XII  Tables,  a  similar  fate 
awaited  the  Fur  Manifesttts.  Thus  Gains  (III.  §  189) — Poena  Manifesti  Furti 
ex  lege  XII  Tahularum  capitalia  erat  nam  Uberverberatus  addicehatur  e»  cui 
furtum  fecerat ;  and  Aulas  Gellius,  after  Gato  (XI.  18) — Fures  privatorum 
fiirtorum  in  nervo  aique  in  cofiypedibus  aetatem  agunt;  but  lawyers  did  not 
agree  as  to  whether  such  persons  could  be  strictly  regarded  as  slaves.  The  rigour 
of  the  ancient  code  upon  both  these  points  was  relaxed  as  the  state  advancS  in 
civilization:  after  the  passing  of  the  Lea  Poetelia  Papiria^  (B.C  326,  Liv. 
Yin.  28,)  a  creditor  could  no  longer  attach  the  person  of  his  debtor^-pecunuze 
creditae  bona  debitoris  non  corpus  obntmum  esset;  and  by  degrees,  in  virtue 
of  various  Praetorian  edicts,  theft  of  every  description  was  regi^ed  as  falling 
under  the  head  of  ObligcUiones  ex  delicto^  and  as  such,  formed  the  ground  of  a 
purely  Civil  Action  (pp.  268.  273.)  In  point  of  &et,  even  when  the  punish- 
ment was  most  severe,  and  most  rigorously  exacted,  it  does  not  appear  that 
prosecutions  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  of  Fktres  Manifesti,  were  ever  regarded 
as  ludida  PubUca^  but  were  always  conducted  before  the  civil  magistrate. 

In  like  manner  Noxae  DediHo  was  altogether  a  dvil  procedure.  This  took 
place  under  the  following  circumstance.  If  a  son  In  Potestate,  or  a  slave,  had 
been  guilty  of  Furtum  or  Iniuria  on  the  property  of  another,  it  constituted  an 
ObUgatio  ex  delicto  against  the  father  or  master,  and  the  person  wronged 
might  bring  an  Actio  Noxalis,  In  this  case  the  father  or  master  might  ei&er 
abide  the  result  of  the  suit,  or  he  might  at  obce  settle  the  claim  by  making  over 
the  offender  by  Mancipatio  to  the  plaintiff,  and  this  surrender  of  the  person  of 
the  offender,  as  a  compensation  to  the  sufferer,  was  legally  termed  Noxae 
Deditio,  and  the  offender  was  said  ex  noxali  causa  mancipio  dari. 

5.  Career,  Vincula,  Simple  imprisonment,  that  is,  imprisonment  not 
combined  with  slavery,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  resorted  to,  under  the 
republic,  as  a  punishment. 

A  person  accused  of  any  hemous  crime  might  be  detained  in  prison  until  his 
guilt  or  innocence  was  decided  by  a  trial,  but  after  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  at  the  impeachment  of  Eaeso  Quinctius,  in  B.C.  461,  it  seems  to  have 
been  established  that  an  accuser,  although  he  might  require  the  accused  to  give 
bail  for  his  appearance,  had  no  right  to  throw  hun  into  prison  if  sureties  could 
be  found,  indeed  such  imprisonment  would  have  been  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  fully  recognised  right  possessed  by  every  Eoman  citizen  when  publicly 
impeached,  of  withdrawing  into  voluntary  exile  at  any  period  before  his  guilt 
had  been  formally  pit)nounced. 

In  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  only,  when  the  safety  of  the  whole  state 
was  in  peril,  and  when  the  worst  consequences  might  have  been  apprehended 
from  permitting  a  suspected  traitor  to  remain  at  large,  the  Senate  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  committing  him  to  prison.  Of  this  we  find  an  example  in  the 
proceedings  adopted  toward  some  of  those  who  were  accused  of  participating  in 
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llie  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  But  except  in  an  extreme  case,  even  when  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  refuse  ordinary  bail,  a  more  gentle  restraint  was  imposed,  and 
the  indiyidual  was  placed  in  what  was  termed  Custodia  Libera^  that  is,  he  was 
not  sent  to  gaol,  but  was  introsted  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the  higher  Magistrates, 
or  of  a  Senator  of  distinction,  who  became  responsible  for  his  ssSe  keeping.  ^ 

5.  MtUcta.  The  infliction  of  pecuniary  fines  as  a  penalty  for  certain  offences 
was  common  from  the  earliest  times,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic 
the  Consuls  seem  to  have  assumed  a  discretionary  power.  This  was,  however, 
regulated  and  limited  by  the  Lex  Atemia  ,Tarpeia^  passed  by  Aulus  Atemius 
and  Sp.  Tarpeius,  when  CoubuIs,  B.C.  454,  after  which  no  magistrate  in  exer- 
cise of  summary  jurisdiction  could  impose  a  fine  beyond  a  certain  fixed  limit, 
and  when  the  p^ialty  proposed  exceeded  this  it  became  the  subject  of  a  Indicium 
PuhUcyjn,  * 

Poena  Capitalis — Crimen  CapUdU — ludicium  Capitis — Causa  Capitalis 
—-AUquem  rerum  capitaHum  reumfacere — Accttsare  rei  capitalis — Facinora 
capitalia  facere — Fraudem  capiitdem  admittere — on  the  true  signification  of 
these  and  similar  phrases,  see  p.  83. 

Under  the  empire,  new  and  cruel  punishments  were  introduced,  such  as  com- 
pelling criminab  to  fight  with  each  other  as  Gladiators,  or  with  wild  beasts, 
(dare  ad  hestias — bestiis  obiicere — condemnare  ad  bestias — tradere  ad  bestias 
depugnandas ;)  burning  to  death,  which  was  not  unfi^uently  carried  Into  exe- 
cution by  clothing  the  victim  in  a  shirt  steeped  in  i»tch,  {Tunica  molesta^ 
and  then  setting  it  on  fire ;  and  various  other  tortures.  These,  however,  were 
generally  inflicted  upon  culprits  of  the  lowest  class  only,  criminals  of  distinction, 
especially  those  convicted  of  offences  against  the  state,  being  generally  permitted 
to  choose  whatever  form  of  death,  by  their  own  hands,  appeared  to  them  least 
painful. 

Pleaders  in  CItII  and  Chrlminal  Trials. — As  long  as  Criminal  Trials  were 
held  in  the  Comitia,  or  before  Commissioners  specially  appointed  by  the  Comitia, 
the  accuser  was  the  ma^strate  by  whom  the  Assembly  had  been  summoned,  and 
the  accused  conducted  Ms  own  defence  in  person,  aided  only  by  his  nearest  rela- 
tions. '  We  find  no  trace  of  the  accuser  having  received  assistance  until  B.C. 
149,  when  Cato  is  represented  as  having  acted  as  a  Subscriptor  (p.  295)  to  the 
Tribune,  Scribonius  Libo ;  and  on  this  occasion  also,  Sergius  Galba,  the  accused, 
was  defended  by  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  had  oo  immediate  concern  with  the 
cause.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  procedure  in  question  was  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  judicial  impeachment.^  It  is  certain  that  up  to  this  period, 
the  existence  of  a  class  of  persons  who  made  it  their  chief  occupation  to  under- 
take the  impeachment  or  defence  of  accused  persons,  in  whom  they  felt  no  direct 
personal  interest,  was  entirely  unknown.  But  in  the  very  year  above  mentioned, 
the  first  Q^aestio  Perpetua  was  introduced  by  the  Lex  Calpumia^  (p.  290,) 
and  a  new  order  of  things  rapidly  arose.  The  law  De  Repetundis  was  intended 
expressly  for  the  protection  of  the  provincials  against  the  oppression  of  their  Bomaa 
governors ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  injured  parties  to  appear  personally  as 
accusers  in  the  Roman  courts,  and  the  services  of  a  magistrate  were  no  longer 
necessary.  Hence  the  accusers  would  naturally  seek  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
that  individual  who  was  likely  to  conduct  their  cause  with  the  greatest  amount 

1  Sallust.  Cftt  47.  48.  &e    Cie.  in  Cat.  IV.  6.    Taelt  Ann.  VL  3.    Dion  Cus.  LV  (IL  a 
S  Ani.  Gull.  XI.  1.    Dionyg.  X.  50.    Cic.  de  R.  II.  35.    Featus  a.  ▼.  PeeulatUi,  n  2S7. 
S  LiT.  III.  5.  a  YIIL  aa  ixXVIII.  SS.    Plonya.  X.  5 
4  Llr.  Eyit  XLiZ     Cio.  Brut  23.  de  Orat  L  53.    Val.  Max.  VIIL  L  S. 
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of  abilitj  and  zeal ;  while  the  defendantf  if  not  gifted  with  native  powers,  wonid 
soon  feel  the  neoesaity  of  adopting  the  same  coorse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
soon  foond  that  the  new  Courts  afforded  an  excellent  stage  for  the  display  of 
oratory  and  wlt^  and  that  in  no  way  conld  a  young  ambitious  man  more  speedily 
or  more  effectually  make  known  his  talents  for  public  business,  and  secure  the 
support  of  admirers  and  partizans.  Thus  the  value  of  eloquence  and  dialectic 
skill  became  every  day  more  and  more  evident,  and  the  art  of  forensic  speaking 
was  more  and  more  cultivated,  until  it  reached  its  culminatmg  point  in  the  age 
of  Cicero,  when  success  at  the  Bar  opened  up  one  of  the  most  direct  avenues  to 
political  power. 

Those  who  thus  undertook  to  represent  another  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  dis- 
charged one  of  the  duties  most  imperative,  in  ancient  times,  on  Patrons  in  rela- 
tion to  their  Clients ;  and  hence  the  general  name  for  a  pleader  in  a  Court  of 
Justice,  whether  Civil  or  Criminal,  who  acted  as  counsel  for  another,  was 
Patronus.  Any  one  learned  in  the  law,  (iuris-consultus,}  who  was  called  in  to 
give  his  advice  on  legal  technicalities  and  on  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  case, 
was  termed  Advocatus;  but  this  word  was  never  employed  to  denote  a  Pleader 
until  the  imperial  times.  ^  In  the  earlier  period  of  forensic  pleading,  it  was  the 
practice  for  a  Patronus  to  conduct  the  whole  cause  intrusted  to  him  single- 
handed  ;  but  it  gradually  became  customary  in  impeachments,  for  the  accuser 
to  be  aided  by  Subscriptores,  who  spoke  occasionally,  but  played  a  part 
altogether  subordinate  to  that  sustained  by  the  leading  counsel.  The  number 
of  these  assistants  varied,  one,  two,  and  three  being  mentioned  in  different 
processes.^  But  while  there  was  only  one  leading  counsel,  assisted  by  subordi- 
nate Siibscriptores^  for  the  impeachment,  the  arrangements  for  the  defence  were 
different.  Here  there  were  several  counsel-in-chief,  all  alike  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Patroni^  the  ordinary  number  being  four,  which  was  sometimes 
increased  to  six,  as  in  the  case  of  Scaurus,  and  occasionally  rose  as  high  as 
even  twelve.' 

Time  allowed  for  Speaking,  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  restrictions  were 
placed,  at  an  early  period,  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  a  pleader  might 
speak.  The  author  of  the  Dialogue  on  the  Decline  of  Eloquence  ascribes  (38) 
the  introduction  of  a  regulation  of  this  nature  to  Pompeius,  by  one  of  whose  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  the  speech  of  the  accuser  was  limited 
to  two  hours,  and  that  of  the  defender  to  three ;  ^  but  it  is  clear  from  the  words 
of  Cicero  upon  several  occasions — Si  utar  ad  dicendum  meo  legitimo  tempore 
(In  Verr.  Act,  I.  11) — Nisi  omni  tempore  quod  mihi  lege  concessum  est 
abusus  ero  (In  Verr.  I.  9.  comp.  pro  Flacc.  33.) — that  some  limitation  must  have 
been  imposed  at  an  earlier  date,  although  we  know  not  the  precise  nature,  nor 
the  extent  of  it,  nor  whether  it  was  rigidly  enforced. 

Remuneration  of  Pleaders,  Although  a  great  number  of  persons,  during 
the  last  century  of  the  republic,  devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  the  Law 
Courts,  in  cases  both  Civil  and  Criminal,  the  Profession  of  a  Pleader,  as  a 
means  of  gaining  money,  was  absolutely  unknown,  the  only  reward  sought 
.being  fame  or  political  influence.    The  position  occupied  by  the  Pleader  being, 

1  C5c  de  Off.  1. 10.  II.  14.  de  Orat  II.  74.  In  Verr.  IL  30.  pro.  Cluent  40  pro  Bull  29.  Sveton. 
Claud.  16.  33.  Dialog,  de  caus.  C.  E.  1.  Quintll.  I.  O.  IV.  i.7.  VI.  iv.  22.  Plin.  Epp.  I.  ia 
III.  4.    Pseud.  Ascon.  in  Clc.  Div.  in  Q.  C.  4. 

2  Cic  pro  Ouent  70.  pro  Fontei.  12.  pro  Flacc.  33.  pro  Mnren.  27.  pro  CocL  Dir  In  Q.  C. 
1.*).  and  note  of  Pseud.  Asoon.  Epp.  ad  Fam.  VIII.  8.  Val.  Max.  IV.  ii.  5.  Ascon.  in  Milonian. 

3  Ascon.  Arfrum.  in  Cic.  pro  Scaur.     Dialog,  de  caus.  C.  E.  Sa 

4  Ascon.  Argum.  in  Milonian.    Cio.  Brut  94.  de  Finn.  IV.  1.    Dion  Casa.  XL.  52. 
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in  principle,  that  of  a  Patron  to  a  Client,  it  was  considered  disrepntable  to  receive 
pecuniary  remuneration,  or  even  gifts,  for  executing  a  task,  the  due  performance 
of  which  was  a  sacred  duty.  However,  as  early  as  B.C.  204,  the  Lex  Cincia 
Muneralis  was  passed — qtta  cavetur  ne  quia  ob  causam  orandam  pecuniam 
donumve  accipiat  ^ — ^which  proves  that  the  practice  of  accepting  fees,  in  Civil 
Suits  at  least,  had  at  that  early  epoch,  begun  to  excite  attention,  and  to  call  for 
legislative  interference. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  the  position  of  Pleaders,  with  regard  to 
the  people  at  large,  was  entirely  changed.  The  latter  were  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
the  dispensers  of  all  political  distinctions,  and  therefore  the  former  had  no  longer 
the  same  inducements  to  court  their  favour.  Moreover,  the  most  important 
Criminal  Trials  now  took  place  in  the  Senate,  from  whose  deliberations  the  public 
were  excluded.  Hence  persons  could  not  be  easily  found  willing  to  devote  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  those  irom  whom  they  could  obtain  no  acknow- 
ledgment, and  the  practice  of  taking  fees  seems  to  have  rapidly  become  general. 
Augustus  endeavoured  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  in  this  matter,  by  passing 
an  enactment,  that  Pleaders,  convicted  of  having  accepted  remuneration,  should 
be  compelled  to  refund  the  amount  fourfold ;  but  from  the  change  of  circum- 
stances, it  is  manifest  that  such  a  regulation  could  not  have  been  enforced  with 
advantage  to  those  parties  whom  it  was  intended  to  protect.  Accordingly,  we 
read  that  Claudius,  when  a  proposal  was  made  during  his  reign  to  revive  the  Lex 
Cincia,  found  it  expedient  to  fix  the  maximum  which  it  should  be  lawful  for  a 
Pleader  to  receive,  (10,000  sesterces,)  instead  of  making  a  vain  attempt  to 
forbid  the  practice  altogether.^  Prom  this  time  forward,  pleading  at  the  bar 
became  fully  recognised  as  a  Profession,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
word.  Those  who  followed  this  calling  were  now  usually  termed  Cansidici; 
and  Juvenal,  when  complaining  of  the  want  of  encouragement  for  men  of 
letters,  reckons  the  Catisidici  among  those  whose  exertions  were  inadequately 
rewarded. 

It  may  be  seen,  from  the  examples  given  by  Valerius  Maximus  (VIII.  iii.) 
that  women  were  not  prohibited  from  pleading  in  a  Court  of  Justice. 

Offences  committed  by  Pleaders,  We  have  seen  above,  that  afler  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae,  it  was  competent  for  any  Roman  citizen  to 
prefer  a  charge  in  these  Courts. 

This  privilege  might  be  abused  in  various  ways,  and  in  process  of  time  it  was 
found  necessary  to  restrain  certain  offences  coimected  with  public  prosecutions 
by  penal  enactments.  The  offences  against  which  these  statutes  were  directed 
were  chiefly — 

1.  Tergiversatio.  2.  Prc^varicaiio,  3.  Calumnia, — Accusatorum  /e- 
meritas  tribus  modis  detegitur  et  tribus  poenis  suhiiciiur,  aut  enim  calumnian- 

TU»,  aut  PRAEVAIUCANTUR,  ttUt  TERGIVERSANTUR. 

The  nature  of  these  we  shall  briefly  explain. 

1.  Tergiversatio.  When  an  accuser,  after  having  brought  a  charge  against 
any  individual,  was  induced,  by  corrupt  motives,  to  abandon  the  accusation, 
either  by  not  appearing  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  or  by  formally  abandoning  , 
the  case  before  the  trial  had  been  brought  to  a  regular  conclusion,  he  was  said 
Tergiversari,  The  result  of  such  a  step  was  the  erasure  of  the  name  of  the 
defendant  from  the  roll  of  accused  persons ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  republic 

1  Tacit  Ann.  XI.  5.  comp.  XIIJ.  42.     Cic.  Cat  Mai.  4.  ad  Att.  L  sa     LiT.  XXXIV.  4. 
Paul.  Diac.  s.  ▼.  MuneraliSt  p.  123. 

2  Tacit  Ann.  XL  5-a. 
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no  prooeedings  seem  to  have  been  taken  agiunst  the  accnser,  who  wonld  merely 
BvSsr  generally  in  character.  Bnt  the  practice  of  extorting  money  by  threatened 
prosecutions  became  so  freqnent  nnder  the  empire,  that  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a 
measure  was  passed  by  G.  Petronius  Turpilianus,  Consul,  A.D.  61,  dted  -some- 
times as  the  Lex  Petronioj  and  sometimes  as  the  Senatus-ConsuUnm  Turpi- 
Uanum,  in  terms  of  which  Infamia  (p.  84,)  and  a  fine  of  five  pounds  weight 
of  gold  were  inflicted  upon  any  one  convicted  of  Tergiversatio, 

2.  Praevaricatio.  When  an  accuser  was  induosd,  by  corrupt  motives,  to 
conduct  his  case  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  acquittal  of  the  accused, 
which  might  be  done  in  many  ways — as,  for  example,  by  pasang  over  lightly 
the  most  important  charges,  or  by  refiraming  from  calling  the  most  important 
witnesses,  or  by  challengmg  upright  juron,  and  allowing  those  to  remain  who 
were  known  to  be  fiiendly  to  the  defendant, — ^he  was  said  Praevaricari,  We 
find  no  traces  of  any  separate  enactment  directed  specially  against  this  ofience 
before  the  imperial  times,  although  the  practice  became  common  towards  the 
dose  of  the  republic,  at  the  period  when  so  many  of  the  Criminal  Trials  were  of 
a  political  and  party  character ;  but  various  laws  seem  to  have  contained  dauses 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  such  treachery.  Any  one  whose  acquittal  had 
notoriously  been  procured  in  this  manner,  could  again  be  brought  to  trial  for  the 
same  offence.  The  new  accuser  was  bound,  in  the  firat  instance,  to  impeach 
the  former  accuser  before  the  same  Court  which  had  pronounced  the  acquittal; 
and  if  the  first  accuser  was  found  guilty  of  Ptaevaricatio,  the  condemnation  of 
the  original  defendant  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  ^  The  punishment 
for  Praevaricatio  was  first  placed  upon  a  formal  footing  by  the  Lex  Petronia^ 
spoken  of  in  the  last  section. 

We  have  examples  of  trials  for  Praevaricatio  in  the  case  of  Livius  Drusus, 
who  was  charged  with  this  crime  '  in  B.C.  54,  but  acquitted ;  and  of  M.  Servi- 
lius  Geminus,  whose  case  is  detailed  by  Coelius ;  (Epp.  ad  Fam.  YIII.  8 ;)  and 
if  we  can  believe  Cicero,  the  motive  which  induced  Q.  Caecilius  to  seek  the 
privilege  of  impeaching  Yerres,  was  a  desire  to  procure  his  acquittal.  (See 
Divin.  in  Q.  C.  passim.) 

The  term  Praevaricatio  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  general  sense  to  denote 
the  conduct  of  a  Patron  who  wilfully  betrays  the  interests  of  his  Client,  and, 
thus  might  be  employed  to  denote  the  treachery  of  a  Pleader  who  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  party  whom  he  was  ostensibly  defending ; 
but  this  is  not  the  technical  and  legal  import  of  the  word. 

3.  Calumnia,  This  word,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  is  used  to  denote 
any  fi:aud  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  one  engaged  in  conducting  a  Criminal 
Trial,  and  hence  comprehends  the  two  offences  ahiady  specified.  It  is,  however, 
for  the  most  part  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  signify  the  crime  of 
wilfully,  and  with  malice  aforethought,  preferring  a  false  accusation — ^in  the 
language  of  the  jiiri«to-Cai»m»«w«,  est  qui  sctens  pmdensque  per  fiaudm 
ftegoHum  aUcui  comparat.  From  a  vexy  early  period,  an  accused  person  had 
the  right  to  administer  to  his  accuser  an  oath  called  lusiurandum  Calumniae^ 
in  terms  of  which  the  latter  made  a  solemn  declaration  that, he  sincerely  believed 
in  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  An  oath  of  this  description  seems  to  have  been 
demanded  as  a  necessary  preliminary  in  the  various  laws  providing  for  the 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice— <Si  deiuraverit  Calumniae  causa  non  pos* 

1  See  Lex  Servil.  de  Bepet  p.  7.  64.  ed.  Klense.    Flla  Epp.  Ill  ft 
a  Cie.  ad  <^  F.  IL  16. 
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Iblore — and  hence  ray  one  eiupeeted  of  having  token  thU  oath  falielj,  waa 
liable  to  impeuhniQit. ' 

A  Lex  Btmmia  ■WBB  pamed  under  the  repablid  for  the  Tepreauoo  of  Cabramia; 
but  trhen,  or  by  wbom,  ii  cot  known.  Nor  are  we  acqoidnted  with  its  prori- 
>ions,  except  in  lo  far  that  it  has  been  infeired,  &om  a  paasaga  in  Cicero,  (Pro 
BoMx  Amer.  19.  20.)  that  brandin{f  npon  the  foiehead  (with  the  letta'  E)  naa 
one  of  the  penalties. 

Tha  PmiHn  1m  CiiBilHml  'Trialm. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  abore, 
we  maj  remark,  that  the  terma  Actor  and  Bens  (p.  267)  were  employed  alilte 
in  CivU  Suits  and  in  Criminal  Triala ;  but  Petilor  wa«  applied  to  the  plaintifF 
in  the  fonner  only,  and  Aeciuator  to  the  impeacher  in  the  latter  only. 
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CHAPTEU  X. 


RELIGION   OF   ROME. 


The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  heads. 

1.  The  Gods  worshipped,  their  names,  attributes,  history,  and  inntual  iclations. 

2.  The  Ministers  by  whom  their  worship  was  conducted. 

3.  The  Mode  of  worship. 

I.  The  Gods  Worshipped. 

General  Characteristlea  of  Boman  Olytliology* — In  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  form  any  distinct  conception  of  Roman  Mythology,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Romans  were  originally  a  mixed  people, 
formed  by  the  coalition  of  at  least  three  distinct  races — Latins — Sabines — Etruscans 
— and  that  at  all  events  the  first  of  these  races  was  itself  compound,  being  made 
up  of  Pelasgians,  grafted  upon  some  early  Italian  stock.  Hence,  when  united, 
their  religion  could  not  fail  to  present  confused  and  heterogeneous  combinations. 
The  simple  belief  of  the  primitive  mountain  tribes,  stamped  by  a  pure  and  some- 
what stem  morality,  was  mingled  with  the  more  soft  and  imaginative  system  of 
the  pastoral  Pelasgians,  and  with  the  dark  and  gloomy  superstition  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, from  whom,  avowedly,  all  that  was  gorgeous  and  imposing  in  the  national 
ritual  was  derived.  The  fusion  and  amalgamation  of  these  materials  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  fully  completed  at  a  very  early  epoch,  since  we  find  no  traces 
of  jealousy  or  collision  between  inconsistent  and  contending  creeds.  But  there 
was  another  and  still  more  important  source  of  complication.  As  the  Romans 
gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  colonists  of  Southern  Italy,  and  extended 
their  conquests  beyond  the  Ionian  Sea,  they  found  several  Greek  divinities  bear- 
ing a  marked  resemblance,  both  in  name  and  attributes,  to  their  own,  just  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  Pelasgian  element  common  to  both  nations.  This 
circumstance  having  attracted  notice,  it  would  appear  that  all  classes  in  the 
community  speedily  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Religion  of  Greece  and  that 
of  Rome  were  in  all  respects  radically  the  same.  Hence  every  Greek  God  was 
identified  with  some  member  of  the  Roman  Pantheon,  even  where  the  resemblance 
was  very  slight,  or  where  there  was  no  resemblance  at  all,  and  the  genealogy, 
history,  and  adventures  of  the  one,  were  unhesitatingly  transferred  to  the  other. 
In  so  far  as  the  early  Italian  relifidon  was  concerned,  the  tales  connected  with 
their  deities  appear  to  have  been  meagre,  and  not  peculiarly  interesting.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  native  legends  has  been  preserved  by  Ovid  in  his  Fasti, 
and  others  will  be  found  scattered  in  Propertius,  TibuUus,  and  Virgil  j  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  mythology  in  these  writers,  as  well  as  in  Catullus,  Horace, 
and  the  later  poets,  is  almost  purely  Greek. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  fdl  account  of  all  the  Gods  celebrated  in  the 
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Latin  Classics  would  involve  a  complete  treatise  upon  Greek  Mythology,  a  subject 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  a  work  like  the  present.  We  must  be 
content,  in  this  place,  simply  to  name  the  most  important  divinities,  adopting, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  the  classification  recognised  by  the  Roman  authors  themselves. 
I^ii  ConHenceB. — ^The  Romans  and  the  Etruscans  recognised  Twelve  Great 
Gods,  six  male  and  six  female,  who  met  together  in  council  and  regulated  all 
things  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  There  were  the  XII.  Dii  Consentes  s.  Complices 
whose  gilded  statues  were  ranged  along  the  Forum,  (Varro  R.  R.  L  1,)  the  same, 
doubtless,  with  those  enumerated  by  Ennius — 

luno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  lovis,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

1.  lovis,  loYis  Pater,  Iupiter,  Diespiter,  the  Ztvi  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Tina  or  Tinia  of  the  Etruscans,  was  Lord  Supreme.  He  was  worshipped  on 
the  Capitoline  under  the  titles  of  Optimus  Maodmus^  Capitolinus^  and  Tarpeius ; 
on  the  Alban  Momit  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Latin  Confederacy,  as  Iupiter 
Latiaris,  Of  his  numerous  titles,  many  were  derived  from  the  sway  which  he 
exercised  over  the  elements.  Hence  he  was  termed  Lucetius,  Diespiter^  Tonans^ 
FuLguritor^  Imhricitor^  and,  from  a  legend  that  he  had  been  drawn  down  from 
heaven,  in  the  age  of  Numa,  to  teach  how  his  wrath,  when  indicated  by  storms, 
might  be  appeased,  Elicitis.  The  Ides  of  each  month  were  sacred  to  Jove,  and 
a  great  festival,  the  Feriae  Latinae^  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  annually 
on  the  Alban  Mount.  It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Tarquinius  Superbus 
in  order  to  cement  the  union  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  States ;  but  it  probably 
originated  at  a  much  earlier  epoch.  The  sacred  banquet,  called  Epulum  lovis^ 
was  held  on  the  13th  November  {Non,  Novemhr,) 

2.  luNO,  a  modified  form  of  Iovino,  the  wife  of  lovis,  and  Queen  of  Heaven, 
(luno  Regina,)  was  identified  with  the^H^*  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Cupra  of 
the  Etruscans.  One  of  her  chief  duties  was  to  preside  over  married  life,  and 
hence  she  was  addressed  as  Matrona,  lugalis,  Pronuha.  When  lending  aid  at 
childbirth,  she  was  styled  Lucina^  and  in  this  capacity  was  identified  with  the 
Greek  E/x»^t//«.  In  her  temple  on  the  Arx,  she  was  worshipped  as  luno 
Moneta^  which  seems  to  mean,  the  Warning  Goddess^  and  adjacent  to  this 
shrine  was  the  public  mint.  Her  rites  were  celebrated  firom  a  very  early  epoch 
with  peculiar  sanctity  at  Lanuvium,  where  she  was  named  luno  Sospita  s. 
Sispita^  i.e.  the  Saviour.  The  Kalends  of  each  month  were  sacred  to  Juno, 
and  she  received  special  homage  on  the  Matronalia,  celebrated  by  the  Matrons 
on  the  first  of  March. 

3.  Minerva,  the  Menrva  of  the  Etruscans,  was  identified  with  the 
UxTiXcis  *A$9}»Tfi  of  the  Greeks.  She  was  the  patroness  of  all  learning,  science, 
and  art,  and  exercised  a  special  superintendence  over  spinning  and  weaving,  the 
two  chief  departments  of  female  industry.  Her  great  festival  was  the  QuinquU' 
trus  s.  Quinquatria,  which  commenced  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  eventually 
was  prolonged  for  five  days.  A  second  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  Ides  of 
June,  and  termed  Quinquatrus  Minusculae,  Since  Minerva  was  goddess  of 
learning,  schools  were  under  her  protection.  School-boys  had  holidays  during 
the  greater  Quinquatria,  and  at  this  season  each  brought  a  gift  to  his  master, 
which  was  termed  Minerval. 

It  would  appear  that  lovisy  luno,  and  Minerva^  were  worshipped  jointly  in 
the  citadel  of  every  great  Etruscan  city ;  and  we  have  seen  that  they  were 
regarded  as  the  special  protectors  of  Rome,  and  occupied  the  great  national 
temple  on  the  Capitoline  (p.  25.) 
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On  the  4th  September,  (PHSi.  Noru  Septembr.)  and  for  several  da3r8  follow- 
ing, the  great  games,  styled  bj  way  of  distmction,  Ludi  Magrd^  or  Ludi  Bomani^ 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  these  three  deities. 

4.  Vesta,  who  mnst  be  regarded  as  the  same  with  the  'Ear/«  of  the  Greeks, 
seems  to  have  been  a  Pelas^c  goddess.  She  was  worshipped  in  every  mansion 
as  the  protectress  of  the  domestic  hearth ;  and  the  ever-blazing  altar  of  her 
circnhir  temple  beside  the  Fomm  was  looked  npon  as  the  hearSi  of  the  whole 
Boman  people  considered  as  one  family.  In  the  most  sacred  recesses  of  this 
sanctuary  were  preserved  certain  holy  objects,  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  City 
was  supposed  to  depend ;  and  when  Greek  superstition  became  rife,  it  was  believd 
that  chief  among  these  was  the  Palladium^  the  image  of  Pallas,  which  fell  from 
heaven  when  Has  was  founding  Ilium,  and  which  was  brought  to  Italy  by  JEneas, 
along  with  the  Phrygian  Penates.  The  festival  of  Vesta,  the  Vestalia,  was 
celebrated  on  the  9th  of  June  (7.  Id.  lun,) 

5.  Apollo,  whose  name  appears  on  Etruscan  monuments  under  the  form 
Aplu,  is  the  ^oi^g*  A^oXXav  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  eventually  identified  with 
*Hx/of,  the  Sun-God.  The  worship  of  Apollo  was  not  introduced  at  Rome 
until  a  comparatively  late  period.  No  temple  was  erected  to  him  until  B.C.  428, 
and  the  Ludi  ApoUinares,  celebrated  each  year  on  the  5th  of  July  (///.  Non, 
QuintiL)  were  not  instituted  until  B.C.  212. 

6.  DiiNA,  or  Luna,  the  Moon-Goddess,  must  be  regarded  as  the  same  with 
the  LosNA,  or  Lala,  of  the  £truscans,  and  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
Hunting- Goddess,  "A^refctg,  the  sister  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  who  was  herself 
identified,  by  post-Homeric  poets,  with  SsX^irji.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Diana  is  a  contracted  form  of  Diva  s.  Dia  Iana,  lana  being  the  wife  of  lanus^ 
who  was  anciently  regarded  by  the  Italians  as  the  Sun-God.  But  how  Diana 
came  to  be  separated  fix)m  her  husband  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Twelve  Con- 
sentian  Deities,  and  how  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should  have  established  a 
connection  between  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  Hecate  or  Proserpina,  goddesses  of 
the  nether  world,  so  as  to  make  up  the  Diva  Triformisy  {Tria  virginis  or  a 
Dianae,)  worshipped  as  Luna  in  heaven,  as  Diana  upon  earth,  and  tts Proserpina 
in  the  realms  below,  are  questions  which  would  lead  to  very  complicated  and 
perplexing  investigations.  Her  statues  were  firequently  erected  at  a  point  fix>m 
which  three  roads  or  streets  diverged,  and  hence  she  is  styled  Trivia,  There 
was  a  sacrifice  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  on  31st  March,  (Prid.  Kal  Apr.) 
but  her  chief  festival  was  on  the  13th  August  {Id.  Sextil.)  There  was  a  cele- 
brated shrine  of  Diana  on  the  Lacus  Nemorensis  near  Aricia,  where  a  festival 
called  the  Nemoralia  was  celebrated  on  the  13th  August  (Id.  SextU.)  The 
priest  in  this  temple  was  always  a  fugitive  slave,  who  had  gained  his  office  by 
murdering  his  predecessor,  and  hence  went  armed  that  he  might  be  prepared  to 
encounter  a  new  aspirant. 

7.  Venus,  identified  with  the  Turan  of  the  Etruscans,  and  the*A^^oS/r>i 
of  the  Greeks,  was  the  Goddess  of  Love  and  Beauty.  She  was  worshipped  in 
the  Forum  under  the  title  of  Cloacinay  or  Cluacina,  i.e.  The  Purifier^  and  in 
the  Circus  Maximns  as  Venus  Murtea^  an  epithet  derived  probably  from  the 
myrtle,  her  favourite  plant.  The  two  festivals  named  VinaUa,  the  first  cele- 
brated on  23d  April,  (IX.  Kal.  Mai.)  and  the  second,  the  Vinalia  Rustica^  on 
19th  August,  (XIV.  Kal.  Septr.)  were  sacred  to  lovis  and  Venus. 

8.  Ceres,  identified  with  the  Greek  Ajj^^tj?^,  i.e.  Mother-Earthy  was  the 
Goddess  of  Com  and  Agriculture.  Her  worship,  as  we  are  assured  by  Cicero, 
(Pro  Balb.  24.)  was  derived  from  Greece,  and  conducted  by  Grecian  priestesses. 
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The  festival  of  Ceres^  the  Cerealia^  commenced  on  the  12th  of  April  (Prid,Id* 
Apr,)  and  lasted  for  several  days.  There  were  also  rustic  festivals  in  honour 
of  this  goddess,  the  PaganaUa  and  the  Feriae  Sementivae  in  seed-time,  and 
the  AmbarvaUa  before  harvest.  The  latter  was  so  called  because  the  victim 
was  led  thrice  round  the  fields  before  it  was  sacrificed.  (See  Yirg.  6. 1.  338. 
TibuU.  II.  i.  1.) 

9.  Mabs  s.  Mayors  s.  Mahebs  s.  Marspiteb,  the  God  of  War,  was  the 
A^m  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  him  was  associated  a  female  goddess,  Bellona, 

but  the  name  of  his  wife  was  Nebia  or  Nebiene.  As  the  god  who  strode  with 
warlike  step  to  the  battle-field,  he  was  worshipped  under  the  epithet  Gradivus ; 
and  as  the  protector  of  the  country,  he  was  styled  Mars  SUvanug.  Quiriniis^ 
i.e.  Spear'Bearer  or  Warrior^  was  also  an  epithet  of  Mars,  but  was  employed 
more  frequently  as  the  appropriate  appellation  of  deified  Romulus.  Horse 
races  in  honour  of  Mars,  called  Equiria^  took  place  on  the  27th  February 
(///.  Kcd.  Mart)  and  on  the  14th  March,  (Prid,  Id.  Mart,)  and  chariot 
races  on  15th  October,  {Id,  Octobr,)  on  which  occasion  a  horse,  called  Equus 
October^  was  sacrificed  to  the  god  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  festival  of 
Bellona  was  on  the  4th  of  June  (Prid,  Non,  lun,) 

10.  Neptunus,  the  Lord  of  the  Sea,  whose  name  appears  as  Nethuits  on 
Etruscan  monuments,  was  identified  with  the  Greek  HoffetlSiM,  There  was  also 
a  PoRTUNVS,  the  God  of  Harbours.  The  festival  of  Neptunus,  the  Neptunalia, 
was  celebrated  on  the  2dd  July  (X,  Kal.  SextU.) 

11.  YuLCANUS  s.  Mulcibeb,  the  God  of  Fire,  the  Sethlans  of  the  Etruscans, 
was  identified  with  the  "H^uivTos  of  the  Greeks,  the  artificer  in  metals,  the 
smith  who  forged  the  armour  of  the  gods  and  the  thnnderbolts  of  Zeus.  The 
festival  of  Vtdcanus,  the  Vulcanalia,  was  celebrated  on  the  23d  August  (X 
Kal.  Septembr,) 

12.  Mecubitjs,  the  God  of  Traffic  and  of  Gain,  the  Tubms  of  the  Etruscans, 
whose  name  is  manifestly  derived  from  Merx,  was  identified  with  the '  Ep^^;  of  the 
Greeks.  The  festival  of  Mercurius  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  May,  {Id,  Mai.) 
that  bemg  the  day  on  which  this  temple  was  dedicated  in  B.C.  498  (liv.  II.  21.) 

Yarro,  at  the  commencement  of  his  treatise  on  Agriculture,  invokes  to  his 
assistance  Twelve  Consentian  Deities,  (some  of  whom  are  difierent  from  the 
twelve  named  above,)  those  powers,  namely^— Qui  maxime  agricolarum  duces 
sunt.  These  he  arranges  in  pairs :  1.  lovis  et  Tellus,  2.  Sol  et  Luna.  3.  Ceres 
et  Liher,  4.  BoUgus  et  Flora.  5.  Minerva  et  Venus,  6.  Lympha  et 
Bonus  Eventus, 

1,  lovis  et  Tellus,  or  Heaven  and  Earth.  Tellus,  or  Terra  Mater,  was 
a  personification  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth,  and  as  such,  identical 
with  Ceres,  As  the  source  of  wealth,  she  was  styled  Ops,  and  as  the  giver  of 
all  good  things.  Bona  Dea,  Fatua  is  said  to  have  been  another  appellation  of 
the  same  goddess,  the  name  clearly  indicating  a  prophetic  or  oracular  divinity- 
Maius  and  Maia,  from  whom  the  month  of  May  derived  its  name,  seem  to 
have  been  a  pair  of  equivalent  deities,  worshipped  at  Tusculum,  and  probably  in 
the  other  states  of  ancient  Latium.  The  festival  of  Ops,  the  OpaUa^  was  cele- 
brated on  19th  December;  (XIV,  Kal,  Ian,;)  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  were 
performed  on  the  1st  May  {Kcd,  Mai.)  by  women  only,  every  male  creature 
being  scrupulously  excluded. 

2.  Sol  et  Luna.  These,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  were  regarded  as 
identical  with  Apollo  and  Diana. 
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3.  Ceres  et  Liber.  Liber,  or,  b&  he  is  more  frequently  termed,  Liber  Pater^ 
together  with  his  wife,  Libera^  seem  to  have  been  the  ancient  Italian  patrons  of 
agriculture.  When  Greek  deities  became  mixed  up  with  those  already  worsliipped 
in  Rome,  Ceres,  or  ^nfiiirin^,  was  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  the  husbandman, 
Libera  was  identified  with  her  daughter  Ilt^ai^oim,  or  Proserpina,  while  Liher 
was  identified  with  the  Wine-God,  Atouvoog,  otherwise  called  haxxos,  the 
Phuphluns  of  the  Etruscans.  The  festival  of  Liber,  the  Liberalia,  was  cele- 
brated on  the  17th  March  {XVI.  KaL  Apr.)  But  although  the  Romans 
recognised  their  own  Liber  in  the  Greek  Atovuaog,  they  long  repudiated  the  dis- 
gusting and  frantic  rites  by  which  the  worship  of  the  latter  was  characterised 
in  the  East ;  and  the  attempt  made  to  introduce  the  nocturnal  Bacchanalia  in 
B.C.  186  called  forth  most  stringent  prohibitions. 

4.  BoBious  et  Flora  must  be  regarded  as  two  antagonistic  powers,  the  latter 
a  beneficent  goddess,  who  watched  over  the  early  blossom,  the  former  a  worker 
of  evil,  who  destroyed  the  tender  herbs  by  mildew,  and  whose  wrath  was  to  be 
averted  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Robigus  is  elsewhere  associated  with  a  female 
Bobiyo.  The  festival  of  Flora,  the  Floralia,  commenced  on  the  28th  of  April, 
(/F.  KaL  Mai.)  and  continued  until  the  1st  of  May  {Kal.  Mai.)  inclusive. 
The  festival  of  Robigus,  the  Robigalia,  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  April  (  VIL 
KaL  Mai.)  We  find  classed  along  with  Robigus,  a  God  Averruncus  ;  (Aul. 
Gell.  V.  12.  comp.  Varro  L.  L.  VII.  §  102 ;)  but  this  word  must  be  regarded 
as  an  epithet,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  eL'^or^onratog,  applicable  to  any  God  when 
invoked  to  avert  calamity. 

5.  Minerva  et  Venus,  the  former  as  the  patroness  of  all  the  useful  arts,  the 
latter  as  the  goddess  of  i-eproduction,  were  appropriately  ranked  among  the  great 
rural  deities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Venus  was  occasionally  viewed  as 
a  male  power ;  the  termination  might  lead  us  to  suspect  this,  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  Twelve  Rural  Dii  Consentes,  six  male  and  six  female,  can  be  maintain^ 
only  upon  this  supposition.  (See  Macrob.  S.  III.  8.) 

6.  Lympha  et  Bonus  Eventus,  Moisture  and  Good-Luck,  close  the 
catalogue. 

Dli  Select!* — In  a  fi^gment  of  Varro  we  find  twenty  deities  ranked  together 
as  Great  Grods,  and  designated,  by  an  epithet  borrowed  from  the  Indices  of 
Law  Courts  (p.  294,)  Dii  SelecH}  These  are  Janus,  lovis,  Saturnus,  Genius, 
Mercurius,  Apollo,  Mars,  Vulcanus,  Neptunus,  Orcus,  Liber  Pater,  Tellus, 
Ceres,  Juno,  Luna,  Diana,  Minerva,  Venus,  Vesta.  Of  these,  four  are  not 
inoiuded  in  either  of  the  lists  of  Dii  Consentes  detailed  above,  viz. : — 

1.  Ianus,  the  deity  represented  with  two  faces  (Biceps — Bifrons)  looking  in 
i^posite  directions,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  worship  among 
the  Italian  tribes  from  the  most  remote  epoch,  but  was  totally  unknown  to 
Greek  Mythology.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  Sun-God,  and  that 
his  wife  lana  was  the  Moon-Goddess.  He  presided  over  all  beginnings  and 
entrances ;  as  opener  of  the  day  he  was  hailed  as  Matutinus  Pater,  his  name 
was  first  invoked  in  every  prayer,  and  his  festival  was  appropriately  celebrated 
on  the  1st  Januaiy,  (KaL  Ian.)  that  is,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month, 
that  month  being  named  after  him.  The  festival  of  the  Agonalia,  celebrated  on 
the  9th  January,  ( V.  Id.  Ian.)  was  also  in  honour  of  lanus. 

2.  Saturnus.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  name  is  connected  etymolo- 
gically  with  Sat,  Satur,  Satio,  and  that  Saturnus  was  originally  purely  a  rural 

>  In  like  manner  Cicero  (Tuiculan.  I.  13.)  speaks  of  Di  ilaiorum  Gentium. 
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deity.  In  later  times,  however,  by  some  process  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
explain,  he  was  identified  with  the  Titan  Kj o^of,  the  father  of  Zeus,  while  the 
female  Titan  '  Piflc,  the  wife  of  K^o^oj,  was  identified  with  Ops,  We  find  men- 
tion made  of  another  female  deity,  called  Lua  Mater^  in  connection  with 
Saturnus,  The  Nundinae  were  sacred  to  Satumiis^  but  his  great  festival,  the 
Saturnalia^  which  was  characterised  by  extravagant  mirth,  serving  as  the 
prototype  of  the  modem  Carnival,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  December  {XVL 
Kal,  /an.)  The  two  following  days  were  added  by  Augustus,  and  two  more 
by  Caligula. 

3.  Oecus,  otherwise  named  Ditis,  Dis,  or  Dis  Pater,  was  the  monarch  of 
the  nether  world,  and  as  such  was  identified  with  the  Mantus  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  with  the  *AB)if  or  Hhovrav  of  the  Greeks.  His  wife,  the  Mania  of  the 
Etruscans,  the  Ilf cfff^ovij  of  the  Greeks,  was,  we  have  noticed  above,  called 
Proserpina  by  the  Romans,  and  identified  with  the  Italian  Libera, 

4.  Genius.  This  was  a  spiritual  being  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  man, 
and  attended  and  watched  over  him  during  life.  Each  individual  had  a  separate 
Genius^  who  regulated  his  lot,  and  was  represented  as  black  or  white  according 
to  his  fortunes.  Women  were  attended  by  similar  spirits,  who  were  termed 
lunones,  and  not  only  persons,  but  places  also,  were  guarded  by  their  Genii, 
Closely  allied  to  the  Genii  v/ere  the 

Domestic  Gods*  liares.  Penates, — Lares  were  the  departed  spirits  of 
ancestors  who  watched  over  their  descendants,  and  were  worshipped  as  tutelary 
gods  in  every  mansion,  and  as  such  termed  Lares  FamUiares,  The  whole  city 
being  the  dwelling  of  the  Roman  people,  who  might  be  regarded  as  forming 
one  great  family,  had  its  Lares  Praestites,  whose  appearance  and  festival, 
celebrated  on  the  Ist  of  May,  (^Kal.  Mai,)  are  described  in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid 
(V.  129  seqq.)  In  like  manner  there  were  groupes  of  Lares  Puhlid,  wor- 
shipped as  Lares  Rurales^  Lares  Compitales,  Lares  Viales,  Lares  Peima- 
rini,  &c 

Penates  were  deities  selected  by  each  family  as  its  special  protectors,  and 
were  worshipped  along  with  the  Lares  in  the  Penetralia  of  each  mansion,  that 
is,  at  the  Focus  or  hearth,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  dwelling,  and  therefore 
the  spot  most  remote  from  the  outer  world.  The  term  Penates  is  frequently 
used  to  denote  all  the  Gods  worshipped  at  the  domestic  hearth,  and  in  this  sense 
comprehends  the  Lares,  who  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  identical  with 
the  Penates,  when  the  latter  term  is  used  in  its  restricted  sense. 

As  there  were  Public  Lares  so  there  were  Public  Penates,  Amidst  the  obscu- 
rity and  contradictions  which  surround  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  this 
subject,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Penates  Populi  liomani,  were 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  two  youthful  warriors  who,  in  later  times  at  least, 
were  regarded  as  identical  with  Kxara^  and  UoT^.vhvKYis  (Castor  and  Pol- 
lux,) the  AtoiKov^ot  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  believed  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  mysterious  LHi  Cahiri  of  Samothrace.  They  are  generally  represented 
on  horseback  bearing  long  spears,  with  conical  caps  on  their  heads,  whence  they 
are  called  by  Catullus,  Fratres  Pileati. 

IHl  NoTensiles. — This  is  the  Roman  term  for  the  Nine  Gods,  who  were 
believed  by  the  Etruscans  to  possess  the  power  of  wielding  thunderbolts.  The 
names  of  seven  only  of  these  can  be  ascertained.  1.  Tinia  or  lovis.  2.  Cupra 
or  luNO.  3.  Menrva  or  Minerva.  4.  Summanus,  who  was  probably  iden- 
tical with  Orcus,  hurling  his  bolts  by  night,  while  those  of  lovis  were  launched 
by  day.    5.  Mar3.    6.  Sethlans  or  Vulcanus.    7.  Vedius  or  Veiovis,  a 

y 
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deity  with  regard  to  whose  natare  and  attribates  great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  the  Romans  themselves  in  the  Angostan  age.  See  Ovid  Fast. 
HI.  429.    Dionys.  1. 16.    Aul.  Gell.  V.  12.     Macrob.  S.  III.  9. 

Dli  Indlgeces,  i.  e.  Gods  natives  of  the  Soil,  were  mortals,  who  by  their 
bravery  and  vuiiies  had  won  for  themselves  a  place  among  the  celestials.  Such 
were  Hercules,  whose  rites  were  established  in  Italy  at  a  very  remote  epoch, 
his  altar,  called  Ara  Maxima,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  having  been  erected, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Evander;  ^neas,  to  whom  sacrifice  was  offered 
yearly  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius,  mider  the  name  Iufiter  Indices; 
and  Romulus,  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Qummus,  whose  festival,  the 
Qairinalia,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  February  (XIII,  Kal.  Mart.)  The 
festival  of  Fornax,  the  goddess  of  bake-houses,  the  Fomacalia,  was  held  on  the 
same  day,  which  was  also,  for  some  reason  not  known,  styled  Festa  StuUorum. 

Semones. — All  of  the  personages  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  were,  it 
will  be  observed,  divine  by  one  parent,  and  hence  might  be  appropriately 
termed  Semones,  i.  e.  Semihomines,  The  deity  most  frequently  mentioned  under 
this  title  was  the  Sabine  Semo  Sancus,  the  God  of  Good  Faith,  who  was  held 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Latin  Dius  Fmius,  both  being  identified  with  the 
Greek  or  Pelasgian  Hercules.  See  Ovid  Fast.  Yl.  213.  His  festival  was 
celebrated  on  the  5th  June  (^Non.  lun.) 

Rnn&l  Deities. — ^As  might  have  been  expected  among  tribes  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  a  pastoral  life,  the  Italian  Pantheon  was  very  rich  in  Rural 
Gods.  Among  tiie  most  notable  of  these,  in  addition  to  the  XII.  Dii  Consentes 
of  the  Country,  enumerated  above,  were  Faunus,  whose  festivals,  the  Faunalia, 
were  celebrated  on  the  13th  February,  (Jcl  Febr,)  on  13th  October,  (///.  Id. 
Octobr.)  and  on  5th  December  {Non.  Decembr.)  and  in  addition  to  Faunus 
regafded  as  an  individual  God,  there  was  a  class  of  rural  deities  called  Fauni, 
who,  in  many  respects,  con'esponded  to  the  larv^ot  of  the  Greeks :  there  was 
also  a  female  power.  Fauna,  who  is  sometimes  identified  with  Tellus,  Ops, 
Bona  Dea,  and  Fatua :  Lupercus,  whose  festival,  the  Lupercalia,  was  cele- 
brated at  a  spot  on  the  Aventine,  called  Lupercal,  on  the  15th  February  (XF 
Kal,  Mart. ;)  Faunus  and  Lupercus,  together  with  a  third,  named  Inuus,  were, 
in  later  times,  identified  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Arcadian  Pan  :  Picus 
and  SiLYANUS,  Gods  of  the  Woods :  Pales,  the  deity  of  shepherds,  represented 
by  some  writers  as  a  male,  and  by  others  as  a  female  power,  whose  festival,  the 
Paliliaj  celebrated  on  the  21st  April,  {XI,  Kal.  Mai.)  was  believed  to  mark 
the  day  on  which  the  city  was  founded  (Dies  Natalis  urbis  Romae :)  Pomona, 
the  Goddess  of  fruits :  Vertumnus,  the  God  of  the  changing  seasons :  Anna 
Perenna,  the  Goddess  of  the  circling  year,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
15th  March  (Id.  Mart.:)  Terminus,  the  God  of  Boundaries,  whose  festival, 
the  Terminalia,  was  celebrated  on  23d  February  (VII.  Kal,  Mart.) 

PenonUlcationa  of  moral  finalities,  &€. — A  striking  characteristic  of 
Roman  mythology  was  the  homage  paid  to  the  Moral  Qualities,  the  various 
Affections  of  the  mind,  and  many  other  Abstractions.  Thus  temples  were 
erected  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Virtus,  Honos,  Fides,  Spes,  Pudor, 
Payor,  Concordia,  Pax,  Victorla.,  Libertas,  Salus,  Iuventas,  Mens, 
Fama,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  among  whom  Fortuna  or  FORS  Fortuna, 
the  NoRTiA  of  the  Etruscans,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Some  other  deities,  who  do  not  fall  under  any  of  the  above  classes,  may  be 
mentioned  here.    Such  were  Mater  Matuta  or  Aurora,  goddess  of  the  early 
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dawn,  the  The  ban  of  the  Etruflcans,  the  'H^;  of  the  Greeks,  whose  festival,  the 
Matralia,  was  celebrated  on  11th  June  (///.  Id.  lun.)  Coksus,  God  of  Secret 
Ck)ansel,  whose  altar  was  buried  in  the  earth  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  uncovered 
once  a  year  only  at  his  festival,  the  Consualia,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  18th 
Au^st,  (XV.  KaL  Sept)  the  anniversary  of  the  abduction  of  the  Sabine  maidens. 
LiBiTiNA,  Goddess  of  Funerals,  identified  with  Venus.  Layerna,  Goddess  of 
Thieves.  Feronia,  ori^ally'  a  Sabine  goddess,  whose  attributes  are  very 
doubtful,  but  who  was  probably  in  some  way  connected  with  Soranus,  the 
Sabine  God  of  the  Lower  World.  Yacuna,  also  a  Sabine  goddess,  who  was 
variously  identified  with  Ceres,  Diana^  Venus^  Minerva,  and  Victoria.  Car- 
3CENTA,  identified  with  the  prophetic  mother  of  Evander,  whose  festival,  the 
Carmentalia,  was  celebrated  on  11th  January  (///.  Id.  Ian.)  Gamenae  or 
Casmenae,  nymphs  analogous  to  the  Greek  Muses,  one  of  whom  was  Egeria^ 
the  mistress  of  Numa.  Fata  s.  Parcae,  the  Goddesses  of  Destiny.  Furiae  s. 
DiRAE,  identified  with  the  Greek  *EQt»yves,  the  Goddesses  who  in8pu*ed  raging* 
madness.  Manes,  the  spirits  of  tlie  departed,  called  Lemures  when  they 
exhibited  themselves  in  frightful  forms,  whose  festivals,  the  Feralia  and  Lemuria, 
were  celebrated,  the  former  on  18th  February  (X//.  Kal  Mart.)  the  latter  on 
9  th  May  (  VII.  Id.  Mai.)  Mania,  whom  we  have  named  above  as  the  wife  of 
Orcus,  is  sometimes  termed  mother  of  the  Manes,  while  the  mother  of  the  Lares 
was  Lara  or  Larunda  or  Larentia,  whose  festival,  the  LarentaUa,  was  cele- 
brated on  the  23d  December  (X  Kal.  Ian.)  In  later  times,  Lara  or  Larentia 
was  held  to  be  Acca  Larentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulits.  Varro  (L.L.  V.  §  74.) 
states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Annates,  that  King  Tatius  dedicated  altars  to 
Ops,  Flora,  Vedius,  lovis,  Saturnus,  Sol,  Luna,  Volcanus,  Summanus, 
Larunda,  Terminus,  Quirinus,  Vortumnus,  the  Lares,  Diana,  and  Lucina. 
In  another  place  (L.L.  VII.  §  45.)  he  names  Voltumus,  I>iva  Palatua, 
FurrinU,  and  Falacer  Pater,  among  the  deities  to  whom  separate  priests  were 
assigned  by  Numa.  According  to  Servins,  the  ancient  Romans  gave  the  title  of 
Pater  to  jUI  Gods  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  I.  55.) 

Foreign  Deities. — Although  the  Romans  were  readily  induced,  by  very 
slight  resemblances,  to  identify  their  national  gods  with  tliose  of  Greece,  they, 
for  a  long  period,  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  introduction  of  deities  avowedly 
foreign,  and  few  were  admitted,  except  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  an  oracle 
or  prophecy.    Among  those  imported  in  this  manner  were — 

Aesculapius,  God  of  the  Healing  Art,  whose  worship  was  introduced  from 
Epidaurus  in  B.C.  291,  in  consequence  of  instructions  contained  in  the  Sibylline 
Books,  which  had  been  consulted  two  years  previously  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken 
for  averting  a  pestilence. 

Cybele,  the  great  Phrygian  Goddess  of  Nature,  whose  worship  was  introduced 
from  Pessinuns  in  B.C.  205,  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  contained  in  the 
Sibylline  Books.  By  the  Greeks,  she  was  identified  with  'Viet,  and  styled 
fcsyxhyj  fiiiTifiQ  diav,  and  hence  her  festival,  which  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  at  Rome  on  the  4th  of  April  (Prid.  Non.  Apr.)  and  following  days,  was 
named  Megalesia. 

Priapus,  the  God  of  Gardens,  belongs  to  this  class,  since  he  was  imported 
from  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont  into  Greece,  and  thence  passed  into  Italy, 
superseding,  to  a  great  extent,  the  native  Horta. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  became 
fashionable,  and,  under  the  empire,  .Osiris,  Anubis,  Serafis,  and  a  multitude 
of  outlandish  deities  were  eagerly  cultivated. 
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Holy  Things  and  Holy  Places.  ^ 

There  are  several  terms  which  express  the  religions  feelings  entertained  by  the 
Romans,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  before  entering  upon  the  second 
dirision  of  our  subject.  • 

fan.  Nefas.  f atiim*  Famanu  Profiutna.  Faaaticas. — All  of  these 
words  are  connected  etymologicafly  with  the  verb  Fabl  Fas  denotes  the  Law 
or  Will  of  the  Gods,  including  every  thing  which  has  received  the  express  sanction 
of  the  divine  Word.  Nefas  is  every  thing  opposed  to  that  Law  or  WilL  Fatum 
is  that  which  has  been  spoken  or  decreed  by  the  deity,  and  which  must  therefore 
inevitably  come  to  pass.  Fanum  is  a  place  consecrated  by  holy  words. 
Profanus  is  applied  to  any  object  not  within  the  limits  of  a  Fanum^  and  is 
merely  a  negative  epithet,  signifying  not  consecrated,  Fanatiais  is  properly  one 
who  dwells  in  a  Fanum^  and  is  inspired  by  a  God ;  and  since,  according  to  the 
'views  of  the  ancients,  inspiration  was  fi-equently  accompanied  by  frantic  enthusi- 
asm, fanatictis  often  denotes  mad  or  fatuoits ;  nor  is  the  epithet  confined  to 
animate  objects,  for  fanaticum  carmen  is  a  prophecy,  and  fanatica  arbor  me&iia 
a  tree  struck  by  lightning  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  92.)  With  regard  to  the  adjectives, 
Fastus,  Nefastus,  Festus,  Profestus^  which  are  generally  used  with  reference 

to  time,  we  shall  speak  at  large  in  the  next  chapter. 

Sacer.  Sacmni*  BacTaiimn.  Sacerdos.  Sacnuneatnin.  Sacrare. 
ObMscnure.  ReMcrare. — ^Any  object  whatever,  set  apart  and  hallowed  by 
man  to  the  Grods,  was  termed  Sacer,  and  in  setting  it  apart  he  was  said  Sacrare 
s.  Consecrare.  Sacrum,  used  as  a  substantive,  is  any  holy  offering,  any  holy 
place,  any  holy  observance.  Sacerdos  is  one  who  ministers  in  things  holy. 
Sacrarium  or  Sacellum,  a  holy  place.  Sacramentum  an  asseveration  confirmed 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Gods,  i.e.  a  holy  oath.  To  offer  a  solemn  prayer  to  the 
Gods  is  Obsecrare,  and  the  act  of  praying  Obsecratio :  if  any  one  repented  of 
a  petition  he  had  offered,  and  wished  to  cancel  it,  he  was  said  Eesecrare 
(Plant.  Aul.  IV.  vii.  4.) 

An  individual  might  become  Sacer  in  two  ways : — 

1.  He  might  present  himself  as  a  voluntary  offering  to  the  Grods — in  doing 
which  he  was  said  Devovere  se — ^as  in  the  case  of  the  Decii,  who  made  them- 
selves over  to  death  (Diis  Manibus  TeUurique)  for  the  preservation  of  their 
country. 

2.  Any  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  heinous  sacrilege  might  be  declared  by 
the  state  to  be  Sacer  to  the  deity  whom  he  had  outraged ;  and  hence  an  indivi- 
dual who  took  the  life  of  such  an  one  was  not  held  guilty  of  murder,  but  was 
rather  regarded  as  having  performed  a  religious  act  in  making  over  to  the  God 
what  of  right  belonged  to  him. 

Samctns,  from  Sandre,  is  applied  to  any  object  believed  to  be  under  the 
direct  protection  of  the  Gods.  Any  person  or  object  which  had  been  formally 
placed  by  man  under  the  protection  of  the  Gods,  and  which  the  Gods  had  received 
under  their  protection,  was  Sacrosanctus,  and  any  injury  done  to  such  an  object 
would  involve  sacrilege. 

Rellgio,  from  Rdigarey  is  the  consciousness  of  the  tie  which  unites  man  to 
the  Gods,  and  binds  him  to  obey  their  behests.  Hence  Religio  not  unfrequently 
signifies  that  feeling  which  causes  a  man  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  any 

1  On  the  snbjeet  of  this  section,  and  Indeed  on  all  matten  connected  with  Roman  Mytho- 
logry,  the  student  will  find  mnch  iostruction  in  the  work  of  HARTCna  entitled  Die  ReUgian 
der  Roemer,  Erlang.  1836. 
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act,  or  to  dread  the  neglect  of  any  observance,  lest  in  so  doing  he  should  call 
down  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

Templam,  Fannm,  Delubrum,  are  the  words  most  commonly  employed 
to  denote  a  sacred  place. 

The  original  meaning  of  Templum  was,  in  all  probability,  a  spot  marked 
out  with  certain  solemnities  by  an  Augur  when  about  to  take  auspices ;  and 
on  this  was  the  Tabernaculum  (p.  112)  from  which  he  made  his  observations. 
The  term  was  applied  also  to  the  quarter  or  district  of  the  heavens  which  the 
Augur  defined  with  his  staff  of  office,  (Lituus,)  and  touwhich  his  observations 
were  limited.  Hence  the  verb  Contemplari  signifies  To  survey.  In  process  of 
time,  Templum  became  the  technical  term  for  any  piece  of  ground  separated  and 
set  apart  Qiheratus  et  effatus)  for  some  sacred  purpose  by  an  Augur. 

Fanum^  in  its  widest  acceptation,  is  a  place  consecrated  by  holy  words.  In 
its  restricted  sense,  it  was  a  piece  of  ground  consecrated  for  the  erection  of  a 
temple  (locus  templo  effatus)  by  the  Pontifices, 

Delubrum  is  more  comprehensive  than  either  of  the  two  others,  being  a  place 
hallowed  by  sacred  associations,  by  the  presence  of  a  deity,  or  by  the  erection  of 
an  altar  or  sanctuary ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  place  had  been 
formally  dedicated  by  any  of  the  higher  priests. 

No  one  of  these  words  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  a  building,  (aedes^) 
although  they  are  all  commonly  used  iis  equivalent  to  our  word  Temple,  In 
order  that  an  edifice  destined  for  the  service  of  the  Gods  might  be  erected  in  due 
form,  the  ground  was  usually,  in  the  first  place,  liberahis  et  effatus  by  an  Augur^ 
and  thus  it  became  a  Templum ;  it  was  then  consecrated  by  a  Pontifex^  and 
thus  it  became  a  Fanum ;  finally^  after  the  building  was  erected,  a  third  cere- 
mony, termed  Dedication  took  place,  by  which  it  waa  made  over  to  a  particular 
God.  It  was  by  no  means  essential,  however,  that  all  edifices  erected  for  public 
worship  should  be  Templa.  Thus  the  Aedes  Vestae^  perhaps  the  most  holy 
shrine  in  Bome,  was  not  a  Templum,  On  the  other  hand,  many  structures 
.  were  Templa^  although  not  employed  durectly  in  the  worship  of  the  Gods ;  such 
were  the  Rostra  and  the  Curia  Hostilia  (pp.  13,  14.) 

Lucus  is  a  holy  grove ;  Sacrum^  Sacrarium^  and  Sacellum  frequently  desig- 
nate a  holy  place  where  there  was  an  altar  but  no  covered  building. 

A  Templum,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  an  edifice  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
the  Gods,  consisted  essentially  of  two  parts  only,  a  small  apartment  or  sanc- 
tuary, the  Cella^  sometimes  merely  a  niche  (Aedicula)  for  receiving  the  image 
of  the  God,  and  an  altar  (Ara — Altare)  standing  in  fropt  of  it,  upon  which 
were  placed  the  offerings  of  the  suppliant.  The  general  form,  whether  circular, 
square,  or  oblong ;  whether  covered  with  a  roof,  or  open  to  the  sky ;  whether 
plain  and  destitute  of  ornament,  or  graced  by  stately  colonnades  with  elabo- 
rately sculptured  friezes  and  pediments, — depended  entirely  upon  the  taste  of  the 
architect  and  the  liberality  of  the  founders,  but  in  no  way  increased  or  diminished 
the  sanctity  of  the  building.  In  so  far  as  position  was  concerned,  we  learn 
from  Vitruvius  that  a  Temple,  whenever  circumstances  permitted,  was  placed 
East  and  West,  the  opening  immediately  opposite  to  the  Cella  being  on  the 
West  side,  so  that  those  who  stood  before  the  altar  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  God,  looked  towards  the  East.  ^ 

1  In  the  case  of  Vesta,  it  was  held  that  her  Temples  must  be  circular- 

a  On  Templa,  Fana,  «tc.  see  Liv.  L  21.  X.  37.  XL.  61.    Varro  L.  L.  VI.  §64.  VIL  §  13.   Vitmv. 

IV.  S.     Aul.  Gell.  XIV.  7.  VL  12.    Macrob.  8.  IIL  4.  11.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  iEn.  L  4a0.  II  2i5. 

IV.  200. 
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II.  Ministers  of  Religion. 

These  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes. 

A.  Those  who  exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  things  sacred,  or  over 
particular  departments,  bat  who  were  not  specially  attached  to  one  particular 
God. 

B.  Priests  of  particular  Gods. 

We  commence  with  the  former,  of  whom  the  most  important  were — 1.  Pon- 
tifices,  2.  Augures.  3.  XV-viri  Sacrorum.  4.  Epulones.  These  Corpo- 
rations formed  the  four  great  Collegia  of  Priests,  who  are  emphatically  described 
by  Dion  Cassius  as  Tecg  riaaetpotg  lepuavyagj  and  by  Suetonius  as  Sacerdotes 
Summorum  CoUegiorum} 

1.  Pontifices, 

Institation.  Number. — ^The  institution  of  Pontifices  was  ascribed  to  Numn, 
the  number  being  originally  five — Sacris  e  Prindpum  numero  Pontifices 
guinque  praefecit — four  ordinary  Pontifices  and  a  president  styled  Pontifex 
Maximus,  the  whole  being  Patricians  exclusively.  ^  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued until  B.C.  300,  when  the  Lex  Ogulnia  was  passed  by  Q.  and  Cn. 
Ogulnius,  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  which  enacted  that  four  additional  Pontifices 
should  be  chosen,  and  that  these  four  should  be  selected  from  the  Plebeians.  The 
number  remained  fixed  at  nine  until  the  time  of  Sulla,  by  whom  it  was  aug- 
mented to  fifteen.  *  Under  the  empire,  the  number  was  not  strictly  defined, 
but  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  Prince,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Pontifex 
Maximus^  used  his  own  discretion.  *  Pontifices  continued  to  exist  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  at  least.  *  Among  the  numerous  etymologies  pro- 
posed by  the  Romans  themselves,  the  most  rational  was  that  which  regarded 
Pontifex  as  a  compound  of  Pons  and  Facio^  resting  upon  the  explanation  that 
one  of  their  most  sacred  duties  in  ancient  times  was  the  repair  of  the  Pon^ 
Sublidus^  to  which  a  holy  character  was  always  attached.  ^ 

mode  of  Blectlom. — For  a  long  period,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  it  was 
filled  up  by  the  process  technically  termed,  in  this  and  similar  cases,  Cooptatio, 
that  is,  the  existing  members  of  the  Corporation  themselves  selected  their  new 
colleague,  who,  after  the  consent  of  the  Gods  had  been  ascertained  by  observing 
the  auspices,  was  formally  admitted  by  the  solemn  ceremony  of  Inauguratio. 
But  by  the  Lex  Domitia,  passed  by  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  in  B.C.  104,  the  right  of  election  was  transferred  tQthe  Comitia  Tributa, 
which  nominated  an  individual,  who  was  then  admitted  into  the  College  of 
Pontifices  by  Cooptatio  and  Inauguratio,  the  former  being  now  reduced  to  a 
mere  name.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Comitia  Trihuta  proceeded,  according 
to  the  above  named  law,  in  a  manner  altogether  peculiar.  The  whole  of  the 
thirty-five  Tribes  did  not  vote,  but  a  minority  of  them,  seventeen  namely,  were 
taken  by  lot,  and  by  these  the  new  Pontifex  was  elected.  The  Lex  Domitia 
was  repealed,  B.C.  81,  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis  of  Sulla,  who 
restored  to  the  College  their  ancient  rights  in  full ;  but  it  was  re-enacted  by  the 

1  Dion  Ca88.  LIII.  1.  LVIIL  12.    Suet.  Octav.  100.  eomp.  Tacit  Ann.  IIL  64. 

2  Cic.  de  R.  IL  14.    Oionys.  IL  73.    Flor.  L  2.    Liry,  however,  expresses  himself  (I.  20.)  as 
if  there  had  been  originally  one  Pontifejr  only. 

8  Liv.  X.  6-9.  Epit  LXXXIX.    Aurel.  Vict,  de  vir.  ill.  75. 

4  Dion  Cass.  XLIL  51.  XLIIL  61.  LL  2a  LIIL  17.    Suet  Claud.  22. 

5  8ymmach.  Epp.  IX.  123. 

«  Varro  L.  L.  V.  §  83.    Dionys.  IL  7a  IIL  45.    Pint  Num.  9     Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  IL  1G& 
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Lex  Alia  of  Labienns,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  63,  with  this  modification, 
that  the  choice  of  the  Tribes  was  now  restricted  to  one  of  two  persons  previously 
nominated  by  the  College.  The  Lex  Atia  was  confirmed  by  Julius  CaBsar;  but 
the  original  practice  was  rew'ed  for  a  brief  space  by  M.  Antonius  in  B.C.  43. 
Upon  the  abrogation  of  his  laws,  the  right  of  choice  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Augustus  and  his  successors.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus^  the  arrangements  were  somewhat 
different,  since  the  people  had  a  voice  in  his  election  from  a  much  earlier  epoch. 
When  a  Pontifex  Maaiimus  died,  an  ordinary  member  of  the  College  was 
admitted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  the  people,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Comitia 
Tributa^  at  which  the  newly  chosen  Pontifex  presided,  determined  which  of 
the  number,  now  complete,  should  be  Pontifex  Maximus.  After  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  the  disposal  of  the  office  seems  to  have  rested  ostensibly  with  the 
Senate,  by  whom  it  was  bestowed  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  each  Emperor  on 
his  accession. 

Pontlfices  ]XIinoreB« — ^That  some  of  the  Pontifices  were  styled  Minores  is 
certain ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  upon  what  basis  the  distinction 
M'as  founded,  and  it  would  be  fruitless  to  detail  the  numerous  conjectures  which 
have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time.  The  most  obvious  and  probable  solution 
is,  that  the  epithet  was  applied  to  the  three  junior  members,  of  whom  the 
youngest  in  standing  was  termed  Minorum  Pontificum  minimus,  and  the  eldest 
Minorum  Pontificum  maximus,  ^  The  words  of  Livy  (XXII.  67) — L»  Can-' 
tilius,  scriba  pontificis,  quos  nunc  Minores  Pontifices  appellant  .... 
a  Pontifice  Maximo  eo  usque  virgis  in  Comitio  caesus  erat,  ut  inter  verhera 
exspiraret — are  particularly  embarrassing,  and  have  led  some  to  imagine  that 
the  Minores  Pontifices  were  mere  secretaries,  not  members  of  the  College  at  all. 
See  also  Capitolin.  vit.  Macrin.  7. 

Dntieii  and  Powers  of  the  Pontillces. — ^The  Pontifices  were  not  attached 
to  the  service  of  any  particular  deity,  but  exercised  a  general  superintendence 
and  regulating  power  over  all  matters  whatsoever  connected  with  the  Keligion  of 
the  State  and  Public  Observances.  To  enumerate  all  their  functions  would  be 
at  once  tedious  and  unprofitable ;  but  the  words  of  Livy,  (I.  20.  comp.  Dionys. 
II.  73,)  when  describing  the  establishment  of  this  priesthood  by  Numa,  will 
show  that  their  sphere  of  action  embraced  a  very  wide  range — Poniificem 
deinde  Numa  Marcium  Marci  filium,  ex  Patribus  legit,  eique  sacra  omnia 
exscripta  exsignataque  adtribuit:  quibus  hostiis,  quibus  diebus,  ad  quae 
templa  sacra  jfierent,  atque  unde  in  eos  sumtus  pecunia  erogaretur.  Cetera 
quoque  omnia  publica  privataque  sacra  Pontificiis  sdtis  suMecit:  ut  esset, 
quo  consultum  plebes  veniret:  ne  quid  divini  iuris,  negligendo  patrios  ritus, 
peregrinosque  adsdscendo,  turbaretur.  Nee  coelestes  mode  ceremonias,  sed 
iusta  quoque  funebria  placandosque  Manes,  ut  idem  Pontifex  edoceret;  quae' 
que  prodigia,  fulminibus  aliove  quo  visu  missa,  susciperentur  atque  curaren- 
tur:  adea  elicienda  exmentibus  divinis,  lovi  Elicio  aram  in  Aventino  dicavit, 
Deumque  considuit  auguriis,  quae  suscipienda  essent. 

To  the  Pontifices  also  was  intrusted,  in  the  earlier  ages,  the  entire  regulation 
of  the  year  and  of  the  Kalendar.  They  alone  could  determine  the  Dies  Fasti, 
on  which  legal  business  might  be  lawfully  transacted ;   and  they  alone  were 

1  Cic.  de  leg.  ag^.  II.  7.  ad  Brat.  I.  5.  Philipp.  II  2.  Ascon.  in  Cornelian.  Psead.  Ascon. 
in  Div.  in  Q.  G.  Velleius  II.  12.  Suet  Octav.  3.  Claud.  22.  Nero  2.  Tacit.  Ann.  IIL  ISL 
Hist.  L  2.    Dion  Cass.  XXXVII.  37.  XLIV.  63.  LI.  20.  LIII.  17. 

2  Feat  S.V  Minorum  Pontificum  p.  161.    Orat  de  Harusp.  reap.  6L    Macrob.  S.  L  1  j. 
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aoqiuunted  with  the  technical  forms  which  litigants  were  obliged  to  employ  in 
oondacting  their  suits.  Hence  Pomponins,  (Digest.  I.  ii.  2.  §  6.)  after  explam- 
ing  the  origin  of  the  Legis  ActioneSy  (p.  277,)  in  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables, 
adds — Omnium  tamen  harum  (so.  legom)  et  interpretandi  scientia  et  acHones 
apud  Collegium  PonHficum  erant, — and  Yalerius  Maximus  (II.  v.  21.)  in  like 
manner — Jus  Civile  per  multa  secula  iuter  sacra  ceremoniasque  Deorum 
immortaUum  dbditum  soUsque  Pontijicibus  notum,  Cn.  Flavius  .  .  .  vtUgavit. 
Compare  the  quotation  from  livy,  to  the  same  effect,  in  p.  244. 

IPowcn  of  the  IPontlfex  lllaxlmvs. — It  belonged  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
to  announce  publidj  the  decisions  (decreta — responsa)  at  which  the  College  had 
arrived  in  regard  to  any  matter  which  had  been  submitted  to  their  consideration 
— Pro  CoUegio  s.  Ex  auctoritate  CoU£gii  Respondere, — and  he  would  naturally 
possess  considerable  influence  in  their  deliberations.  But  although  he  is  desig- 
nated by  Festus  (p.  185)  as — ludex  atque  Arbiter  rerum  divinarum  human- 
arumque — ^it  is  certain  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  the  College,  although  opposed  to  his  own  yiews  (e  g.  Liv.  XXXI.  9.) 
Indeed  there  were  only  two  matters  in  which  we  have  any  reason  to  believe 
that  he  exercised  independent  authority,  namely,  in  choosing  and,  when  neces- 
sary, inflicting  punishment  on  the  Virgines  Vestales^  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
below,  and  in  compiling  the  annual  record  of  remarkable  events,  civil  as  well 
sacred,  which  was  known  as  Annates  Maximi,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Libri  Pontificales  s.  Pontijicii  s.  Pontijicum,  which  were  the 
volumes  containing  instructions  and  liturgies  for  the  celebration  of  all  manner  of 
holy  rites,  and  the  decbions  of  all  manner  of  questions  connected  with  sacred 
observances  {Ins  sacrum.)  A  portion  of  their  contents  was  divulged  by  Cn. 
Flavius,  as  noticed  above,  (comp.  p.  244,)  and  eventually  the  study  of  the  lus 
Pontijicium,  in  general,  occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the  earlier  Emperors. 

Although  the  power  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  his  colleagues  was,  in 
things  sacred,  unquestionably  very  great,  Dionysius  goes  much  too  far  when  he 
asserts  (II.  73.)  that  they  were  subject  to  no  control  on  the  part  either  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  People.  Not  only  did  the  People,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
increase  the  number,  admit  Plebeians,  and  change  the  mode  of  election,  but  we 
can  find  many  examples  where  they  exercised  the  right  of  passing  under  review 
the  decisions  of  the  College,  partially  confirming  and  partially  annulling  them. 
e.g.  Liv.  XXXVn.  51.    Cic.  PhiUpp.  XI.  8. 

2.  Augur es. 

The  Komans,  like  many  Eastern  nations  in  modem  times,  never  entered  upon 
any  important  undertaking  either  in  public  or  private  life,  without  endeavouring 
beforehand  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Gods  upon  the  subject,  and  hence  to 
infer  the  probable  issue  of  the  enterprise.  The  science  by  which  this  informa- 
tion was  obtained  was  termed  Divinatio^  and  the  various  signs  which  were 
believed  to  indicate  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Powers  were  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Omina,  There  was  scarcely  any  sight  or  sound 
connected  with  animate  or  inanimate  nature  which  might  not,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  regarded  as  yielding  an  Omen ;  but  the  greatest  reliance  was 
placed  upon  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  will  afforded  by  thunder  and  lightning, 
by  the  appearances  exhibited  in  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  cries,  the  flight,  and  the  feeding  of  birds,  regarding  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  when  treating  of  the  preliminary  ceremonies  of 
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the  Comitia  Centuriata  (p.  111.)  This  feeling  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
bat  was  shared  in  its  fall  extent  by  the  Greeks,  so  that  the  words  "Opytg  and 
Oiavoi  ill  the  one  language,  and  Avis  in  the  other,  although  properly  denoting 
simply  a  birdj  are  commonly  used  to  signify  an  omen.  The  lines  of  Aris- 
tophanes apply  as  forcibly  to  the  Romans  as  to  the  Athenians, — 

"O^uitt  re  uofict^ire  vapff,  oaetve^  'xrs^l  fAuvrueti  ^tttK^ivu 
^vifAin  yvftlv  o^yii  tarivt  'jrru^f^ov  r'S^»t6»  *oeX«Tg, 
HvfA^dikov  o^utVf  (pav^y  S^vtif,  h^&Trovt'o^utu,  S^uov  S^¥tv 

Nor  aught  there  is  by  augury,  but  for  a  Bird  may  pass ; 
A  word,  a  sign,  a  sound,  a  sneeze,  a  servant  or  an  ass.  ^ 

ImstttntioB,  N«iiibcr»  Mode  of  Election,  &c. — The  whole  system  of  DIti- 
nation,  in  so  far  as  the  public  service  was  concerned,  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Corporation  or  Collegium  of  Augures.  The  institution  of  this 
priesthood  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity,  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers  being  full  of  doubt  and  contradiction.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  employed 
the  aid  of  Augures  in  founding  the  City,  and  to  have  nominated  three,  one  from 
each  of  the  original  Tribes,  the  Ramnes,  the  TiHes^  and  the  Luceres.  At  the 
period  when  the  Lex  Ogulnia  was  passed,  (see  above  p.  826,)  i.e.  B.C.  300, 
there  were  four,  and  five  being  added  from  the  Plebeians  by  that  enactment,  the 
total  number  became  nine,  which  was  subsequently  increased  by  Sulla  to  fifteen, 
and  by  Julius  Csesar  to  sixteen.  ^  The  president  was  styled  Magister  Collegii, 
but  he  did  not  occupy  such  a  conspicuous  position  in  relation  to  his  colleagues 
as  the  Pontifex  Maximus  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  Pontijices, 

The  mode  of  electing  Augurs  underwent  exactly  the  same  vicissitudes  as  that 
of  electing  Pontifices^  described  above.  They  were  originally  chosen  by  Coop- 
tatio^  which  was  followed  by  Inauguraiio.  In  terms  of  the  Lex  Domitia^  tiie 
right  of  filling  up  vacancies  was  transferred  from  the  College  to  seventeen  out  of 
the  thirty-five  Tribes,  was  restored  to  the  College  by  the  Lex  Cornelia^  was 
modified  by  the  Lex  Atia^  and  again  restored  by  the  Lex  Antonia,  which  was, 
however,  speedily  annulled.  Eventually  the  appointment  lay  with  Augustus  and 
his  successors,  who  increased  or  diminished  the  number  at  pleasure. 

Ins  Anynrnm  8.  Ins  Angrnrlnm. — The  rules  constituting  the 
science  (discipUna)  of  Augury  were  derived  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
exclusively,  from  the  Etruscans,  and  formed  the  lus  Augurum^  by 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  College  were  regulated.  When  doubt 
or  uncertainty  arose  in  any  matter  connected  with  this  department, 
it  was  customary  to  submit  it  to  the  College,  (referre  ad  Augures^) 
and  their  decisions  were  termed  Decreta  s.  Responsa  Augurum,  ^ 

Insignln,  Privileges,  &e. — In  common  with  all  the  higher 
priests,  they  wore  the  Toga  Praetexta,  in  addition  to  which  they 
had  the  purple  striped  tunic  called  Trahea,  their  characteristic  badge 
of  ofiice  being  the  Lituus,  a  staff  bent  round  at  the  extremity  into 
a  spiral  curve.  This  they  employed  to  mark  out  the  regions  of  the 
heaven  when  taking  observations,  and  it  is  constantly  represented 
on  coins  and  other  ancient  monuments  in  connection  with  those 
who  had  borne  the  office.  ^    See  cut  annexed. 

1  Cary'8  Translation  of  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  Act.  L  Sc.  V I. 

3  LiT.  I.  20.  IV  4.  X.  a  Epit.  LXXXIX.    Dionys.  IL  22.  G4.    Cic  de  R.  IL  9.  14.  de  Div.  L 
40.    Plut  Num.  15.    Dion  Cass. 

8  Cic.  de  Dlv.  I.  17.  II.  28.  33.  35.  36.  de  N.  D.  II.  4.  de  Legg.  II.  12,  la  de  B.  II.  31. 

4  Serv.  ad  Virg.  £a  YII.  612.    Cic.  de  Div.  1. 17. 
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The  Inauguration  or  solemn  admission  into  office,  was  celebrated  by  a  siimp- 
taous  repast,  the  Coena  Auguralis  s.  Aditialis^  at  which  all  the  members  of 
the  College  were  expected  to  be  present 

Two  individaals  belonging  to  the  same  Gens  could  not  be  Augures  at  the 
same  time,  and  no  one  could  be  chosen  who  was  openly  upon  bad  terms  with 
any  member  of  the  Corporation.  ^ 

The  ofl5ce  of  Augur  (Auguratits)  was  for  life.  A  person  once  formally 
admitted  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  expelled — Honor e  illo  nunquam 
privari  poterant,  licet  maximorum  criminum  convicti  essent  (Plin.  Epp.  IV.  8. 
Plut.  Q.  R.  99.) 

3.  Quindecemviri  Sacrorum. 

The  prophetic  books  purchased  by  King  Tarquin  from  the  Sibyl,  and  hence 
termed  Libri  Sibyllini,  were  consigned  to  the  custody  of  a  College  of  Priests, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  consult  them  (libros  inspicere  s.  adire)  when  authorized 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  to  act  as  the  expounders  (interpreted)  of  the 
mysterious  words.  The  number  of  these  Oracle-keepers  was  originally  two,  but 
in  B.C.  369,  was  increased  to  ten,  of  whom,  after  B.C.  367,  one  half  were 
chosen  from  the  Plebeians,  and  by  Sulla  was  increased  to  fifteen.  ^  Their  title 
was  of  a  general  character,  being  Duumviri  s.  Xviri  s.  XVviri  Sacrorum  s. 
Sacris  faciundis,  and  in  early  times  their  duties  were  not  confined  to  the  custody 
and  exposition  of  the  sacred  volumes,  but  they  were,  in  certain  cases,  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  injunctions  found  therein,  and  in  the  celebration 
of  various  rites.  Thus  we  find  them  taking  charge  of  Lectistemia^  of  the  fes- 
tival of  Apollo,  and  of  other  solemnities — Decemviros  Sacris  faciundis^  Car- 
minum  SihyUae  ac  Fatorum  populi  huius  interpretes,  antistites  eosdem  Apolli' 
naris  sacri  caeremoniarumgue  aliarum  Pleheios  videmus.  ^ 

4.  Epulones, 

The  superintendence  of  banquets,  in  honour  of  the  Gods,  according  to  the 
arrangements  of  Numa,  formed  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Pontijices — Quum  essent 
ipsi  a  Numa  ut  etiam  illud  ludorum  epulare  sacrijicium  facerent  instituti — 
and  we  have  stated  above,  that  the  Lectisternia  were  frequently  conducted 
by  the  Duumviri  or  Decemviri  Sacrorum,  But  in  B.C.  1 96,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  caused  by  the  multitude  of  ceremonial  observances — propter 
multitudinem  sacrijiciorum — a  new  Corporation  of  three  priests  was  instituted, 
to  whom  was  committed  the  regulation  of  sacred  Epulae,  and  who  were  hence 
called  Triumviri  Epvlones,  The  number  was  subsequently  increased,  probably 
by  Sulla,  to  seven,  by  Caesar  to  ten,  while  under  Augustus  and  his  successors  it 
would  vary,  but  they  are  usually  designated  by  the  style  and  title  of  Septemviri 
Epulones,  In  common  with  the  Pontijices  and  other  higher  priests,  they  had 
the  right  of  wearing  the  Toga  Praetexta,  * 

There  were  several  other  inferior  Collegia  Sacerdotum,  not  attached  to  any 
one  particular  deity.  The  names  and  functions  of  these  we  shall  notice  very 
briefly. 

1  Liy.  XXX.  2a    Cic.  ad  Fam.  IIL  10.  VIL  26.  ad  Att  XII.  13.  14.  15.  Brut  1.    Varrn  R.  R. 
III.  &    Plin.  H.  N.  X.  23.    Suet  Cal.  12.  Claud.  22. 

2  Llv.  V.  la  VL  37.  42.    Cic  de  Dir.  L  2.  ad  Fam.  VIIL  4.  Tacit  Ann.  XI.  11.    Suet  Gaes. 
79.    Dion  Caaa.  XLIV.  16.  LIIL  1. 

8  Llv.  X.  8.  oomp.  V.  13w  XXIL  JO. 

4  Cic.  de  Orat  IIJ.  19.    Orat  de  Harusp.  resp.  10.     Lir.  XXXIIL  42.     Tacit.  Ann.  III.  G4. 
Lncan  I.  602.    AuL  Gell.  1. 12.    Paul.  Diac.  s.v.  Epolonos  p.  78. 
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Fratres  Arvales.  A  colleo^e  of  twelve  priests,  whose  institution  is  connected 
with  the  earliest  legends  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  their  duty  was,  each  year  on  the  15th  of  May  (/d  Mai,)  to  pro- 
pitiate those  Grods  upon  whose  favour  the  fertility  of  the  soil  depended,  by  a 
sacrifice  termed  Ambarvale  Sacrum,  the  victims  offered  (Hostiae  Amharvales) 
being  driven  round  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Roman  territory.  In  this  manner 
the  fields  were  purified  (lustrare  agros,)  A  portion  of  one  of  the  Litanies 
employed  by  this  priesthood  is  still  extant,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  the  Latin  language.  Private  Amharvalia  were  celebrated  by  the 
rustic  population  in  various  localities,  for  the  purification  of  their  own  districts, 
and  some  scholars  maintain  that  the  Ambarvale  Sacrum,  was  in  all  cases  a 
private  rite.  There  is  certainly  no  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  ever  offered 
by  the  Fratres  Arvales.  ^ 

Rex  Sacrorum  s.  Sacrijicus  s.  Sacrificuhis,  This,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  point  out,  (p.  133,)  was  a  priest  appointed  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  to  perform  those  sacred  duties  which  had  devolved  specially  upon  the 
Kings.  The  title  of  Rex  having  been  retained  in  the  person  of  this  individual 
from  the  feeling  that  holy  things  were  immutable,  a  certain  amount  of  dignity 
was  unavoidably  associated  with  the  office ;  but  the  greatest  care  was  taken  that 
no  real  power,  religious  or  secular,  should  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  de- 
tested name.  The  Rex  Sacrificvlus  was  necessarily  a  Patrician,  was  nominated, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  by  the  College  of  Pontifices,  and 
was  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Comitia  Calata,  He  held  his  office  for 
life,  and  took  formal  precedence  of  all  other  priests,  but  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Pontifex  Maximum :  the  tasks  assigned  to  him  were  for  the  most 
part  of  a  very  trivial  character,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  hold  any  other 
office,  civil,  military,  or  sacred.  His  wife,  by  whom  ho  was  assisted  in  certain 
rites,  was  styled  Regina,  and  his  residence  on  the  Via  Sacra  was  known  as  the 
Regia, 

Although  this  priesthood  was  of  sraaU  importance,  and  was  so  little  coveted 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  it  fell  into  abeyance,  it  was  revived  under 
the  empire,  and  existed  down  to  a  very  late  period.  ^ 

Haruspices  or  Extispices^  whose  chief  was  termed  Summus  Haruspex,  pre- 
sided over  that  very  important  department  of  Divination  in  which  omens  were 
derived  fi^m  inspecting  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice.  Their  science, 
termed  Haruspicina  s.  Uaruspicum  Disciplina,  was  derived  directly  from 
Etruria,  and  those  who  practised  it  were  said  Haruspicinam  facere.  The 
inferiority  of  the  Haruspices  to  the  Augures  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact, 
that  while  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  State  sought  eagerly  to  become 
members  of  the  latter  college,  Cicero  speaks  of  the  admission  of  an  Haruspex 
into  the  Senate  as  something  unseemly.  ' 

Fetiales,  ^  a  college  of  Priests  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  consist- 
ing, it  would  appear,  of  twenty  members,  who  presided  over  all  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  ratification  of  peace,  or  the  formal  declaration  of  war, 

1  A  most  elaborate  inTestiffation  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  duties  of  the  Fratres  Arvalet 
is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  MarinI,  pnblislied  in  179S.under  the  title  Atti  e  monnmenti  d.  from 
telU  Arvali,  &a  Aul.  Gell.  VI.  7.  Plin.  H.N.  XVIII.  2.  Tibullus.  II.  i.  1.  Virg.  Georg.  1. 
345.    Macrob.  8.  III.  b.    Paul.  Diac.  8.  y.  Atnbarvalet  Hostiae,  p.  5,  and  the  note  of  Mueller. 

9  Liv.  II.  2.  III.  39.  VI.  41.  XL.  42.  Dionys.  IV.  74.  V.  1.  Plut.  Q.  R.  60.  Feat  8.  v.  Sacri. 
ficulus,  p.  318.  Varro  L.L.  VL  {  13.  28.  31.  Macrob.  S.  I.  15.  Aul.  GcU.  XV.  27.  Serv.  ad 
Tirg.  JEn.  VIIL  664.    Orat.  pro  dora.  14.    Ovid.  Fast.  I.  21.  Z12.  V.  7*J7. 

3  Cic.  de  DiT.  L  2.  II  12.  18.  24  ad  Fam.  VI.  la 

4  Frequently  written  Feciales.    The  orthography  and  etymology  are  alike  uncertain. 
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inclading  the  preliminary  demand  for  Batisfaction,  (res  repeterei)  as  well  as  the 
actual  denunciation  of  hostilities  (CZan^a^io.)  Their  chief  was  termed  Pater 
PatratuSy  and  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  Roman  people  in 
taking  the  oaths  and  performing  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty.  When  despatched  to  a  distance  for  this  purpose  they  carried  with 
them  certain  sacred  herbs  called  Verbenae  or  Sagmina,  which  were  gathered  on 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  which  were  considered  as  indispensable  in  their  rites, 
and  they  took  also  their  own  flints  for  smiting  the  victim ;  thus  at  the  close  of 
the  second  Punic  War — Fetiales  quum  in  Africam  ad  foedus  feriendum  ire 
iuherentur,  ipsis  postulantibtts^  Senatus-constUtum  in  haec  verba  factum  est : 
Ut  privos  lapides  sillces^  privasque  verbenas  secum  ferrent:  uti  Praetor 
Romanus  his  imperaret,  ut  foedus  ferirent,  illi  Praetorem  Sagmina  poscerenL 
Herbae  id  genus  ex  arce  sumtum  dart  fetialibus  solet  (Liv.  XXX.  43.)  ^  The 
inferiority  of  the  Fetiales  to  the  four  great  Colleges  is  distinctly  laid  down  in 
Tacitus,  Ann.  III.  64. 

Curiones,  Qf  these,  thirty  in  number,  as  well  as  of  the  Curio  Maximus^ 
who  was  chief  over  all,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  (p.  61.)  The 
ordinary  Curiones  were  elected  each  by  the  Curia  over  the  rites  of  wliich  he 
presided,  the  Curio  Maximus  seems  originally  to  have  been  elected  by  the 
Comitia  Curiata^  but  in  later  times  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata  or  Tributa. 
The  Curiones  and  the  Curio  Maximus  must,  in  the  earlier  ages,  have  been  all 
Patricians,  but  in  B.C.  210,  when  the  political  significance  of  the  Curiae  had 
passed  away,  a  Plebeian  was,  for  the  first  time,  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  Curio 
Maximus? 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  those  Priests  whose  ministrations  were  confined 
to  particular  Gods.  The  most  important  were — 1.  Flamines.  2.  Salii, 
3.  VestaUs, 

1.  Flamines, 

Flamines  was  a  general  name  for  certain  Priests  whose  services  were  appro- 
priated to  one  deity.  There  were  in  all  fifteen  Flamines^  three  Maiores  Flamines 
instituted  by  Numa,  who  were  at  all  times  chosen  from  the  Patricians,  and  twelve 
Minores  Flamines^  who  might  be  taken  from  the  Plebeians.  The  Flamines  were, 
it  would  appear,  originally  nominated  by  the  Comitia  Curiata^  but  after  the 
passing  of  the  Lex  Domitia  (p.  326)  by  the  Comitia  Tributa'  in  the  manner 
described  above.  They  were  then  presented  to  and  received  by  (capti)  the 
Pontifex  Maodmus,  by  whom,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Augures^  their  conse- 
cration (Jnauguratio)  was  completed,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
held  office  for  life.  The  three  Maiores  Flamines  were — 1.  Flamen  Dialis^  the 
priest  of  lovis,  2.  Flamen  Martialis,  the  priest  of  Mars.  3.  Flamen  Quiri- 
nalis^  the  priest  of  Quirinus.    First  in  honour  was  the — 

Flamen  Dialis.  No  one  was  eligible  except  the  son  of  parents  who  had  been 
united  by  Confarreatio,  (p.  251,)  a  condition  which  applied  probably  to  all  the 
Maiores  Flamines*  When  a  vacancy  occurred,  three  qualified  candidates  were 
named  (nominati — creati — destinati)  by  the  Comitia,  and  fi-om  these  the  new 
Flamen  Dialis  was  selected  (captus)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  He  was 
assisted  in  his  duties  by  a  wife  to  whom  he  had  been  united  by  Confarreaiio, 

1  Liv.  L  24  32.  X.  45.  XXXVt  3.    Dionys.  II.  72.     Cio.  de  Legg.  IL  9.    Varro  L.L.  V, 
f  86.    Non.  Marcell.  8.  v.  Fetiales.  p.  362.  ed.  Gerl.    Aul.  GelL  XVI.  4.    Plin,  H.  N.  XXIL  2. 

2  Dionys.  IL  23.    Liv.  XXVIL  8. 
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and  who  was  termed  Flaminica.     Her  aid  was  indispensable,  and  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  marrying  twice,  so  that  if  the  Flaminica  died  her  hnsband  was 
obliged  to  resign.     The  privileges  of  the  Flamen  Dialis  were  numerous  and 
important.    As  soon  as  he  was  formally  admitted  he  was  emancipated  from 
parental  control,  (Patria  Potestas^  p.  247,)  and  became 
Sui  itiris.    He  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  used 
the  Sella  Curulis^  and  wore  the  Ihga  Praetexta,  but 
when  sacrificing  assumed,  in  common  with  other  Flamines, 
a  robe  called  Laena,    His  characteristic  dress  was  a  cap 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  termed  Alhogalerus,  of  which  we 
annex  a  representation,  and  which  it  will  be  perceived, 
like  the  cap  of  all  the  higher  priests  terminated  in  a  sharp 
point,  formed  of  a  spike  of  olive  wood  wreathed  round 
with  white  wool.     This  peak  was  the  Apex^  a  word 
applied  frequently  to  denote  the  head-dress  of  any  priest. 
To  connterbalance  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed, 
the  Flamen  Dialis  was  fettered  by  a  multitude  of  restric- 
tions and  ceremonial  observances  enumerated  by  Aulus 
Gellius  (X.  15.)    Of  these  the  most  important  was,  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  quit  the  city  even  for  a  single 
night,   and   hence  could   never  undertake  any  foreign 
command. 

The  office  of  Flamen  Dialis  was  interrupted  for  seventy-six  years,  from  the 
death  of  Mjerula  in  B.C.  87  until  the  consecration  of  Servius  Maluginensis  in 
B.C.  11.  The  duties  during  this  interval  were  discharged  by  the  Pontifex 
Maximus. 

With  regard  to  the  Flamines  Minores  we  are  acquainted  with  the  names  of  a 
few  and  nothing  more,  the  attributes  of  the  deities  to  whom  some  of  them  were 
attached  being  in  several  instances  quite  unknown.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  Flamen 
Pomonalis — Carmentalis — Florcdis — Volcanalis — VoUumalis — Furinalis — 
Palatualis — Falacer,  &c. ;  *  but  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  each  other  we 
cannot  distinctly  ascertain. 

2.  SalU, 

In  addition  to  the  Flamen  Martialis,  a  college  of  twelve  priests  of  Mars 
Gradivus,  was  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were  all  chosen  from  the  Patricians, 
and  to  then*  custody  the  twelve  holy  shields,  called  Ancilia^  one  of  which  was 
believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  were  committed.  £yery  year,  on  the 
Kalends  of  March,  and  for  several  days  following,  they  made  a  solemn  progress 
through  the  city,  chanting  hymns  (Saliaria  Carmind)  called  Axamenta,  and 
dancing  sacred  war  dances — whence  the  name  of  Salii,  On  these  occasions 
they  were  arrayed  in  an  embroidered  tunic,  on  their  heads  was  the  conical  priest's 
cap,  on  their  breasts  a  brazen  cuirass,  swords  by  their  sides,  spears  or  long  wands 
in  their  right  hands,  while  in  theur  left  they  bore  the  AnciUa,  which  were  some- 
times suspended   fit)m   their  necks — Salios  duodecim  Marti  Gradivo  legit 


1  With  regard  to  the  Flamen  DiaUt  and  other  Flaminet,  see  Liv.  I  20.  Y.  59.  Epit.  XIX. 
XXVII.  8.  XXIX.  38.  XXX  26.  XXXL  60.  XXXVII.  51.  Tacit.  Ann.  IIL  58.  71.  IV.  16. 
Dionys.  IL  64  Plut.  Num.  7.  Q.  R.  39.  43.  107.  108.  Cic.  de  Legg.  IL  8.  Brut  I.  14.  PhUipp. 
IL  43.  Oral  pro  dom.  14.  Velleius  II.  SO.  22.  43.  Suet.  Inl.  1.  Octav.  31.  Val.  Bfaz.  L  i.  2.  4. 
VL  ix  a  IX.  zii.  5.  Dion  Cass.  LIV.  36.  Gains  L  }  112.  190.  Aut  Gell.  X.  \b.  XV.  27. 
Varro  L.L.  V.  §  84.  VII.  §  44  Fest.  s  v.  Masitnae  dignationu  p.  154  Paul.  Dtaa  8.y.  Maiorea 
Flamines  p.  151.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  IV.  262.  VIIL  664. 
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(sc.  Kutna)  tanicae/jm  pictae  insigae  dedtt,  et  super  tiaiicam  aeneam  peciori 
tegumen :  coekstiaque  arma,  t/uae  AncSia 
adpelbxntur,  /erre,  ac  per  iirtem  ire 
canenten  carmiaa  cum  iripudiis  iussit. 
Annexed  is  a  denarioe  of  Aagaetus,  on  the 
i  reverse  of  which  are  represented  two  of 
'  the  Ancilia,  nilh  an  Apex  between  them. 
The  splendour  of  the  banquet  by  which  the 
solemuiues  terminated  is  commemorated 
both  by  Cic«ro  and  Horace,  and  indeed  the 
phrases  Saliares  dopes  and  Epvlari  Saliarem  in  vuidum  seem  to  have  passed 
iDlo  a  prorerb.  Different  members  of  the  college  bore  the  titles  of  Proesut, 
Vates,  and  Magister, 

In  addition  to  the  twelve  Saiii  instituted  by  Numa,  to  whom  tlie  Ancilia 
were  consigned,  and  whose  sanctuary  was  on  the  Palatine,  twelve  ctber  SalU 
were  instituted  bj  TuUua  Hostilius,  and  these  had  their  sanctuary  on  the  Qoiri- 
nal:  Hence,  for  the  sate  of  distinction,  the  farmer  were  sometunes  designated 
Salii  Palatini,  the  latter  Salii  AgonaUs  s.  Agonenses  s.  CoUini. ' 
3.  VestaUi. 
iHMltBtlaB,  Nmnben. — The  Fesfalcj  were  the  T!i^  Priestesses  of  Teata, 
instituted  we  are  told  by  Numa,  although  the  legends  with  regsjd  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  imply  the  existence  of  a  similar  sisterhood  at  Alba  Longa.  Two 
were  ori^atly  chosen  from  the  Ramnes,  two  trom  tlie  Tities,  and,  si^sequently. 
two  from  the  iueerei,  making  up  the  number  of  ax,  which  ever  afterwards 
remained  unchanged. 

<|nBllflcBtlon*.  Dlodfl  aCRIccflon No  One  was  eligible  except  a  spotlesa 

Patrician  midden,  perfect  in  all  the  members  of  her  body,  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  ten,  the  child  of  parents  free  and  free-bom,  who  had  been  united  in  marriage 
by  Con/arreaiib  (p.  261.)  The  FestoZes  were  originally  nominated  by  thekiugs, 
but  under  the  republic  and  the  empire  by  the  Pontifex  Maximvs,  the  technical 
phrase  being  cafere  Virginem  Vestakm.  Towards  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth, in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  resign  all  control  over 
their  children,  it  became  diflSoalt  to  find  individuals  willing  to  accept  the  ofGce, 
aud'a  Lex  Papia  (Anl.  Gell.  I-  12)  was  enacted,  in  terms  of  which,  when  a 
vacancy  occurred,  the  Porttifex  Maximta  was  anthorlaed  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
twenty  damsels  possessing  the  requisite  qualiflcatiouB,  and  one  of  these  was 
publicly  fixed  upon  by  lot.  The  diffioalty,  however,  seems  to  have  increased,  in 
consequence  perhaps  of  the  rile  of  Coii/arreatio  having  fallen  into  disuse,  for  we 
find  that  under  Augustus  even  liiertiaae  were  admitted. 

Period  of  Venice.  Dnilea. — Tho  office  was  not  necessarily  foe  life,  the 
length  of  service  being  fixed  at  thirty  years.  During  the  first  ten,  a  Vestatis 
was  supposed  to  be  occupied  in  learning  her  duties,  during  the  second  ten  in 
performmg  them,  and  during  the  last  ten  In  giving  instruc^ons  to  the  uovicea 
(disc^ulae.)  Doring  the  whole  of  this  time  they  were  bound  to  remain  pure 
aud  unwedded.  When  the  full  period  had  elapsed,  the  Testal  night,  if  she 
thought  fit,  return  to  the  world,  and  even  many ;  but  this  rartly  happened,  and 


3.   ClpllOli 
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such  unions  were  looked  upon  as  of  evil  omen.  The  Senior  was  termed  Vesialis 
Maxima ;  the  three  Seniors,  Tres  Maximae,  Their  chief  duty  was  to  watch 
and  feed  the  ever  burning  flame  which  blazed  upon  the  altar  of  Vesta,  the 
extinction  of  which,  although  accidental,  was  regarded  with  great  horror.  Thej 
also  cleansed  and  purified,  each  day,  the  temple  of  the  Goddess,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  which  they  lived,  guarding  the  sacred  relics  deposited  in  the  penetralia; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  inviolable  character  of  the  sanctuary,  wills  and  other 
documents  of  importance  were  frequently  lodged  in  their  hands  for  safe  custody. 
They  also  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  all  great  public  sacrifices,  processions, 
games,  and  solemnities  of  eveiy  description. 

Slonoarii  and  Privileges. — The  confinement  and  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  Vestals,  were  fully  compensated  by  the  distinctions  they  enjoyed.  From  the 
moment  of  their  election  they  were  emancipated  from  the  Patria  Potestas  and 
became  Sui  iuris.  In  public  they  were  treated  with  the  most  marked  respect ; 
they  might  go  from  place  to  place  in  a  chariot ;  in  later  times  a  Lictor  cleared 
the  way  before  them ;  a  seat  of  honour  was  reserved  for  them  at  the  public  shows ; 
the  Fasces  of  a  Praetor  or  Consul  were  lowered  to  do  them  reverence ;  and  if  they 
met  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  execution,  he  was  reprieved. 

Panishmenta  for  riolation  of  Dnty. — The  Vestals  were  under  the  control 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  The  two  great  offences 
which  exposed  them  to  condign  punishment  were — 1.  Permitting  the  sacred  fii-e 
of  Vesta  to  be  extinguished  through  neglect.  2.  Breaking  their  vow  of  chastity. 
In  the  first  case  the  culprit  was  punished  with  stripes  inflicted  by  the  Pontifex 
Maximus;  in  the  second,  a  terrible  fate  was  reserved  for  the  guilty  one.  She 
was  buried  alive  in  a  spot  called  the  Campus  SceUratus^  close  to  the  Porta 
Collina  (p.  38.)  ^ 

Of  less  importance  than  the  preceding  were  the — 

Luperci,  a  very  ancient  Corporation,  instituted,  it  is  said,  by  Numa,  who,  on 
the  16th  of  February  in  each  year,  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  in  a 
sacred  enclosure  on  the  Palatine  called  Lupercal,  the  animals  sacrificed  being 
goats  and  dogs.  The  Luperci  then  stripped  themselves  naked,  threw  the  skins 
of  the  slaughtered  goats  over  their  shoulders,  and  with  thongs  in  their  hands 
cut  from  the  hides,  ran  through  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  city,  smiting 
all  whom  they  encountered,  the  blow  being  believed  to  possess  a  purifying  influ- 
ence. Marcus  Antonius  is  taunted  by  Cicero  with  having  exhibited  himself  in 
this  guise  when  Consul,  and  this  was  the  occasion  when  be  offered  a  diadem  to 
Caesar.  The  Lupercal  was  popularly  supposed  to  mark  the  den  of  the  wolf 
which  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus ;  and  the  later  Romans  considered  that  the 
ceremonies  belonged  to  the  worship  of  the  Arcadian  Pan.  The  Luperci  were 
divided  into  two  Colleges,  termed  respectively  the  Fahii  s.  Fahiani  and  the 
Quinctilii  s.  QuincttUani.  The  legend  invented  to  account  for  these  names  will 
be  found,  together  with  many  other  details  concerning  the  Luperci  and  the 
Lupercalia,  in  Ovid.  Fast.  U,  267-^26.  comp.  V.  101.  * 

1  On  the  Fettalei,  see  Liv.  L  a  20.  IV.  44.  VIIL  15.  XXIL  57.  XXVI.  1.  XXVIII.  1 1.  Pint. 
Nnm.  10.  Tib.  Graccb.  15.  Q.  R-  93.  Dion  Cass.  XXXVII.  45.  XLVII.  19.  XLVIIL  37.  4^. 
LIV.  24.  LV.  22.  LVL  10.  LXV.  1&  LXVII.  3.  LXXVII.  16.  fragm.  Peiresc.  XCI.  XCIL 
VaL  Max.  L  i.  6L  7.  V.  It.  6.  Cic.  de  Legg.  II.  8.  12.  pro  Mnren.  35.  Ovid.  Fast  III.  11.  IV. 
fi29.  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  8.  III.  64.  69.  IV.  la  XL  32.  Hist.  UI.  81.  IV.  53.  Suet  luL  83.  Oetav. 
31.  44  101.  Tib.  2.  76L  Vitell.  16.  Domit.  8.  Senec.  Controv.  VL  de  Vit.  beat  29.  de  Proyid. 
5.  Gains  L  S  145.  PUn.  Epp.  IV.  11.  Aul.  GeU  L  12.  VL  7.  X.  15.  Festus  8.V.  FrdSrum 
cirffinit  Festalit,  p.  241.  Scelerattu  ComptUt  p.  333. 

2  See  also  Virg.  JEn.  VIII.  343.  and  note  of  Serrins.  Liv.  L  5.  Cia  Philipp.  II  84w  Pint 
Caes.  61.  Suet  luL  79.  Octav.  31.  Paul.  DIac  s.t.  Faviani  et  QuiintiUaHi  p.  87.  Fest.  p.  257. 
whose  text  is  much  mutilated  in  this  place. 
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Potitii  et  Pinarii. — These,  according  to  the  legend,  were  two  illustrious 
families  dwelling  nigh  the  Palatine  at  the  time  when  the  Ara  Maxima  was 
raised  to  Hercules  by  Evander,  and  were  by  him  appointed  to  minister  at  that 
shrine.  Of  these,  the  Pinarii,  who  became  extinct  at  an  early  epoch,  were, 
from  the  first,  through  their  own  neglect,  inferior  to,  and  merely  assistants  of,  the 
Potitii,  who  for  many  ages  continued  to  act  as  priests  of  the  Hero-Grod — Potitii 
ah  Evandro  edocti,  aniistites  sacri  eius  per  multas  aetates  faerunt  (Jay.  1. 7.) 
But  in  B.C.  312,  having,  by  the  advice  of  Appius,  the  Censor,  given  instructions 
to  public  slaves,  in  order  that  they  might  delegate  to  them  the  performance  of 
the  sacred  rites,  the  whole  race  (genus  omne)  was  cut  off  in  one  year,  and 
Appius  himself,  not  long  afterwards,  was  stricken  with  blindness.  ^ 

Sodales  T\tii. — There  was  in  ancient  times  a  College  of  Priests  bearing  this 
appellation.  Tacitus  in  one  place  (Ann.  I.  54.)  says  that  they  were  instituted 
by  Titus  Tatius  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  Sabine  ritual,  (retinendis 
Sabinorum  sacris,)  and  in  another,  (Hist.  U.  95.)  that  they  were  instituted 
by  Romulus  in  memory  of  Tatius.  The  account  of  Varro  is  totally  different 
(L.L.  y.  §  85.  comp.  Lucan.  I.  602.)  The  Titii  Sodales  are  said  to  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  the 

Sodales  Augustales,  first  instituted  A.D.  14,  in  honour  of  the  deified  Augustus, 
the  number  being  twenty-five,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  taken  by  lot  from  the 
leading  men  of  the  state,  and  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius,  and  Grermanicus  were 
added  to  make  up  the  number  (Tacit.  Ann.  1. 54.)  Similar  Colleges  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  other  emperors,  so  that  we  read  in  inscriptions  of  Sodales 
Claudiales,  Sodales  Flaviales,  Sodales  Titiales  Flaviales,  Sodales  Hadrianales, 
&c.  In  addition  to  these  Corporations,  we  find  that  a  single  individual  priest 
also  was  sometimes  nominated,  who,  under  the  title  of  Flamen  AugustaliSy 
devoted  himself  to  similar  duties.  ' 

General  Remarks  on  the  Roman  Priests, 

Several  points  connected  with  the  Roman  Priests  deserve  particular  attention. 
Some  of  these  can  be  inferred  from  the  statements  made  above,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  exhibit  them  in  one  view. 

1.  They  did  not  form  an  exclusive  dass  or  caste,  nor  was  any  preliminary 
education  or  training  requisite.  Persons  were  elected  at  once  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  priesthood  who  had  never  before  performed  any  sacred  duties. 

2.  Sacred  and  Civil  offices  were  not  incompatible,  but  might  be  held  together. 
Thus  P.  Licinius  Crassus  being  Pontifex  Maximus,  was  also  Censor  in  B.C.  210 
(Liv.  XXVn.  6.)  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  was  Praetor  and  Flamen  QuirinaUs  in 
B.C.  189,  (liv.  XXXVII.  50;)  and  of  the  two  Consuls  in  B.C.  181,  P.  Licinius 
Crassus  was  also  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was  Flamen 
Martialis. 

3.  Two  of  the  higher  priesthoods  might  be  held  together.  Thus  Ti.  Sera- 
pronius  Longus  was  in  the  same  year  (B.C.  210)  chosen  Augur  and  also  Xvir 
Sacrisfaciundis,  (Liv.  XXVII.  6 ;)  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  died  in  B.C.  203, 
was  at  once  an  Augur  and  a  Pontifex,  (liv.  XXX.  26 ;)  C.  Servilius  Gemi- 
nus,  who  died  in  B.C.  180,  was  both  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Xvir  Sacrorum 
(Liv.  XL.  42.) 

4.  No  qualification  as  to  age  was  insisted  npon.    Mature  years  were,  indeed^ 

1  Liv.  L  7.  IX.  S9.    Dionys.  I.  40.  Virg.  Mn.  YIIL  269.  and  note  of  Serviui. 
3  Taoit  Ann.  I.  54.  IIL  64.    Suet  Claud  6.  Galb.  8.    Dion  Cass.  LYL  45.  LVIIL  13.  LIX 
7—11.    Orelli.  C.  L  L.  SOU.  364.  2432.  918.  3186.  87HI. 
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at  first  required  (Dionys.  II.  21.)  and  for  a  long  period,  very  young  men 
were  seldom  chosen.  Thus  in  B.C.  204,  we  are  toid  that  Ti.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  was  elected  Augur — Admodum  adolescens,  quod  tunc  perrarum  in 
mandandis  sacerdotiis  erat  (Jay.  XXXIX.  88.  comp.  XXV.  6.)  Again,  in  B.C. 
196 — Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Augur  mortuus  est  admodum  adolescens,  priuS" 
qudm  ullum  magistratum  caperet  (Liv.  XXXIII.  42.)  In  B.C.  180,  Q.  Fulvius 
was  chosen  Illvir  Epulo  while  still  Praetextaius^  that  is  before  he  had  assumed 
the  manly  gown ;  and  Julius  Caesar  was  elected  Flamen  Dialis  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  (Velleius  II.  43.  Suet.  lul.  1.) 

5.  All  the  higher  priests  were  origmaUy  chosen  firom  the  Patricians  exclusively, 
bat  after  the  Plebeians  had  been  by  law  admitted  to  the  Pontificate  and  the 
Augurate,  it  is  probable  that  all  class  distinctions  were  abolished,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Rex  Sacrificus^  the  three  Maiores  Flamines^  the  Salii,  and  the 
Virgines  VestaUs^  who  were  at  all  times  necessarily  Patricians,  probably 
because  none  were  eligible  except  Patrimi  et  Matrimi^  that  is,  the  children  of 
parents  who  had  been  united  by  Confarreatio^  (p.  261.)  a  rite  which  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  Patricians. 

6.  It  appears  certain,  that,  originally,  all  priests  were  appointed  by  the  Kings. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  the  members  of  the  four  great  Colleges,  and 
probably  of  all  priestly  Colleges,  were  nominated  by  Cooptatio ;  but  this  system 
was,  in  all  the  more  important  Corporations,  set  aside  by  the  Lex  Domitia,  The 
Vestales^  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Flamens^  were  selected  (capiebantur)  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus ;  some  other  priests  were  chosen  (creati)  by  the  Comitia 
Curiata ;  but  in  every  case,  formal  admission  or  consecration  was  a  ceremony 
never  dispensed  with,  and  since  this  could  not  be  performed  without  taking  the 
auspices,  it  was  termed  Inauguratio,  Generally  speaking,  the  Inauguratio 
followed  the  election  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  if  the  auspices  were  unfavourable 
at  first,  firesh  observations  were  made,  and  fresh  sacrifices  offered,  until  the  Gods 
were  propitiated.  When  Julius  Cffisar,  however,  was  elected  Flamen  Dialis, 
his  InauguraUo  was  stopped  by  Sulla. 

7.  As  a  general  rule,  after  a  priest  was  consecrated,  his  office  was  held  for 
life.  In  the  Augurs^  as  stated  above,  the  character  was  absolutely  indelible ; 
and  we  are  assured  by  Pliny  (H.N.  XVIII.  2.)  that  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  Fratres  Arvales.  Augustus,  when  he  stripped  Lepidus  of  all  power,  did 
not  venture  to  deprive  him  of  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus^  which  was  retained 
by  him,  though  in  exile,  until  his  death.  One  of  the  higher  Flamens^  how- 
ever, might  be  forced  to  resign,  (Val.  Max.  I.  1.  4.)  and  the  Flamen  Dialis 
was  at  once  disqualified  by  the  death  of  the  Flaminica.  A  Vestal  also,  when 
the  thirty  years  of  her  service  had  expired,  might  unconsecrate  herself,  (exaugu- 
rare  se^)  and  return  to  the  world. 

8.  In  so  far  as  formal  precedence  was  concerned,  the  Rex  Sacrijicus  ranked 
first ;  next  came  the  Flamen  Dialis ;  the  Flamen  Martialis  was  third ;  the 
Flamen  Quirinalis  fourth ;  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus  occupied  the  fifth  place 
only.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Pontifex  Maximus  stood  first  in 
real  power,  and  exercised  authority  over  all  the  others.  ^ 

III.  WOKSHEP  OP  THE  GODS. 

The  worship  of  the  Gods  consisted  of  two  parts : — 
A.  Prayers.    B.  Offerings. 

1  FeetQS  BY.  Ordo  Sacerdotum,  p  18&     Liv.  IL  2.  Epit.  XIX.  XXXVIL  51.    Cio.  Fbilippk 
XL  &    Tacit  Ann.  lU.  59. 
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A.  Prayers* 

Prajers,  for  which  the  general  term  is  Preces  s.  Precationes,  might  be  either 
private  or  public,  that  is,  they  might  either  be  offered  up  by  individoals  oa 
behalf  of  themselves  and  of  their  friends,  or  on  behalf  of  the  community  at  large. 
Private  prayers  might  be  of  a  general  character,  simple  requests  for  the  favour  and 
protection  of  Heaven,  (preces^)  or  they  might  be  thanksgiving  for  special  benefits 
received,  {gratiarum  actiones — gratulationes,)  or  they  might  be  appeals  to  the 
deity,  entreating  him  to  avert  or  stop  some  calamity  impending  or  in  progress 
(obsecrationes,)  When  prayers  had  reference  to  the  future,  they  were  generally 
accompanied  by  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  suppliant,  that,  if  his  request  were 
complied  with,  he  would  perform  some  act  in  return.  A  prayer  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  called  Votum,  the  worshipper  was  said  Votafacere — suscipere — nun' 
cupare — concipere — votis  caput  obligarej  and  tobe— Foh*  reUgione  obstrictus. 
When  the  prayer  was  accomplished,  he  became  VoH  compos^  and  at  the  same 
time  Voti  reus  a,  Voti  damnatusy  i.e.  a  debtor  for  his  part  of  the  obligation ;  and 
in  discharging  this  debt  he  was  said — Vota  solvere — exsolvere — persolvere — 
reddere — exsequi — Voto  fungi,  and  was  then  Voio  liberatus.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  commit  a  Votum  to  writing,  such  a  document  being  a  VoHva 
TabeUa^  and  to  attach  it  with  wax  to  the  knee  of  the  deity  addressed ;  and 
hence  Juvenal,  (S.  z.  55.)  when  speaking  of  the  things  which  men  chiefly  desire, 
characterizes  them  as  those 

Propter  quae  fas  est  genua  iacerare  deorom. 

Public  prayers,  termed  Supplicationes  s.  Supplicia,  were  offered  in  the  temples 
thrown  open  for  the  purpose,  or,  occasionally,  in  the  streets,  and  were  addressed 
sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  several  divinities,  according  to  the  edictum  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  magistrate,  or  of  the  priest  by  whom  they  were  ordained. 
They  might  be  either  obsecrationes  or  gratulationes,  and  were  not  unfrequently 
combined  with  the  feast  called  a  Lectistemium? 

Supplkatio  is  often  employed  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  a  public  thanks- 
^ving,  voted  by  the  Senate  in  honour  of  a  victory  achieved  by  a  General  at  the 
head  of  bis  army,  and  such  a  Supplicatio,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the 
republic,  was  very  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  Triumph  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XV.  5.) 
The  period  during  which  the  festivities  were  to  continue  was  fixed  by  the 
Senatus-Consultum,  and  was  understood  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  importance  of 
the  exploit  and  the  character  of  the  commander.  In  the  earlier  ages,  one,  two, 
or  three  days  were  common ;  upon  the  taking  of  Veil  the  Supplicatio  lasted  for 
four — Senatus  in  quatriduum,  quot  dierum  nullo  ante  bello^  supplicationes 
decernit  (Liv.  Y.  23.)  Subsequently  five  days  became  not  unusual,  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  commonwealth  we  hear  of  Supplicationes  extending  to  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  days.'  On  one  occasion  only  was  a  thanks- 
giving of  this  nature  decreed  in  honour  of  a  citizen  holding  no  military  command, 

1  Tabetla,  or  Tabttkt  VoHva^  may  alto  denote  a  picture  hnng  up  in  a  temple  in  discharge  of 
a  Votum:  such  were  often  vowed  by  the  mariner  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  afterwards 
presented  to  commemorate  his  escape.  So  Votimu  ior^nm — Votiva  iuoenai—Votiwt  Uira~- 
Totiva  carmina—VoHvi  Ittdi-^denoie  offering's  of  rarious  Kinds  promised  by  a  tow. 

**  Numerous  Examples  of  Supplicatumet  will  be  found  in  Livy,  e  g.  Ill  7.  V.  21.  VIL  28.  X. 
23.  XXI  62.  XXII.  10.  XXIV.  11.  XX VIL  7.  S3.  XXX.  17.  42.  XXXL  8.  22.  XXXYIIL  36i 
Xlt.  28.  XLL  28l  XLV.  8. 

S  Liv.  XXX.  21.  XXXIIL  24.  XXXY.  40.  Cic.  de  pror.  corn.  10.  II.  PhUipp.  XIV.  11. 14. 
Caes.  B.  0.  IL  35.  IV.  38.  VII.  90.  Suet  Caes.  21 
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(togatm^  of  Cicero,  namely,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Catilmarian  con- 
spiracy. ^ 

Fonms  observed  in  Praying.— When  an  individual  was  about  to  give 
utterance  to  a  prayer,  he  covered  his  head  with  his  garment,  raised  his  right 
hand  to  his  lips,  (hence  the  verb  adoro,)  made  a  complete  turn  with  his  body, 
moving  towards  the  right — in  adorando  dextram  ad  osculum  referimus  toturri' 
que  corpus  drcumagimus  ^ — and  sank  upon  his  knees,  or  prostrated  himself  to 
the  earth,  his  face  towards  the  East,  or  if  in  a  temple,  towards  the  sanctuary, 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  or  embraced  the  knees 
of  the  God.  In  the  act  of  prayer  the  hands  were  turned  up  or  down  according 
as  the  deity  addressed  was  one  of  the  celestials,  or  belonged  to  the  nether 
world. 

l^ords  of  tiie  Prayer. — The  utmost  importance  was  attached  to  the  phrase- 
ology employed,  because  it  was  universally  believed  that  the  words  themselves 
possessed  a  certiun  efficacy  altogether  independent  of  the  feelings  entertaiaed  by 
the  suppliant.  Hence,  when  a  magistrate  was  offering  up  a  public  prayer  for  the 
whole  community,  he  was  usually  attended  by  one  of  the  Pontifices  who  dictated 
ipraeire  verba)  the  proper  expressions,  for  any  mistake  in  this  respect  might  have 
entailed  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  whole  State.  It  was  the  practice  to  call 
in  the  first  place  upon  Janus,  as  the  power  who  presided  over  the  beginning  of  all 
things;  then  upon  Jupiter,-  as  lord  supreme;  then  upon  the  God  or  Gods 
specially  addressed;  and,  finally,  to  wind  up  by  an  invocation  of  the  whole 
heavenly  host,  or  of  all  who  presided  over  some  particular  department'  of  nature, 
as  when  Yirgil,  at  the  opening  of  his  Georgics,  after  naming  the  chief  patrons  of 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  concludes  by  an  appeal  to — Dique  Deaeque 
omnes  studium  quibus  arva  tueri.  Moreover,  when  a  God  had  several  titles, 
these  were  careiully  enumerated,  lest  that  one  might  have  been  passed  over  in 
which  he  principally  delighted — Matutine  pater,  seu  lane  Ubentitis  audis — and 
the  person  who  prayed  usually  guarded  himself  against  the  consequence  of 
omission  by  adding  —  aut  quocunque  alio  nomine  rite  vocaris  —  or  some 
such  phrase. 

B.  Offerings. 

Offerings  to  the  Gods  may  be  classed  under  four  heads, — 
1.  Those  which  were  of  a  permanent  character,  the  Donaria  of  the  Romans, 
the  d»et$9}fA»r»  of  the  Greeks.     2.   Those  which  passed  away  and  were 
destroyed  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  offered  to  the  deity,  such  were 
properly  termed  Sacrificia,    3.  Banquets  (Epvlae.)    4.  Games  (Ludi.) 

Donaria. — ^These  were  gifts  presented  'to  the  Gods  and  deposited  in  their 
shrines,  by  individuals  or  by  public  bodies,  or  by  whole  nations,  who  thus  hoped 
to  give  efficacy  to  their  prayers,  to  display  their  gratitude  for  benefits  received, 
or  to  ftilfil  a  vow.  The  things  dedicated  were  of  a  very  multifarious  character ; 
any  object  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  its  rarity,  or  its  magnificence,  being 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  present.  In  this  way  the  Temples  of  Greece  and 
Kome,  especially  of  the  former,  were  crowded  with  gorgeous  statues,  pictures, 
tapestry,  richly  chased  plate,  and  other  costly  works  of  art,  while  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  plunder  gained  in  war  was  almost  invariably  disposed  of  in  this 
manner.    Frequently,  however,  Donaria  possessed  no  intrinsic  value,  and  served 

1  CIc.  In  Cat  TIL  15.  IV.  10.  pro  Sull.  30.  in  Pison  3.  Phllipp.  II.  6.    QuintiL  II.  ^6. 

a  flin.  H.  N.  XXVm.  5.  comp.  Flaut.  Cure.  1. 1  70.    Buet.  Vitell.  2.    Macrob.  S.  III.  2. 
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merely  to  commemorate  some  remarkable  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  worshipper, 
when  he  felt  peculiarly  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  power  and  sue  for  the 
protection  of  the  God.  Thus  boys  when  they  assumed  the  manly  gown  {Toga 
viriUs)  hung  up  to  the  Lares^  the  Bulla,  which  had  served  as  an  amulet  to 
save  their  childhood  from  the  terrors  of  the  Evil  Eye ;  maidens  when  entering 
upon  womanhood  dedicated  their  dolls  (Pupae)  to  Venus;  the  shipwrecked 
sailor  suspended  his  dripping  garments  in  the  shrine  of  Neptune,  and  fixed  to  the 
walls  a  picture  representing  his  disaster;^  while  the  convalescent  who  had  been 
relieved  from  a  grievous  malady,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  a  Tabula 
Votiva,  detailing  the  symptoms  by  which  he  had  been  afflicted,  and  the  process 
of  cure,  or,  if  the  affection  had  been  external,  a  model  of  the  diseased  member 
executed  in  the  precious  metals. 

Donaria  does  not  occur  in  the  singular  number.  Judging  from  the  analogy 
of  Sacrarium^  Lararium,  and  similar  words,  it  must  signify  properly  a  recep- 
tacle for  gifts,  that  portion  of  temples  set  apart  for  gifts,  the  Bmcetv^oi  of  the 
Greeks,  and  in  fact,  in  the  purest  authors  it  is  employed  in  the  general  sense  of 
a  temple  or  an  altar,  e.g. — uris  =  Imparibus  ductos  alta  ad  donaria  currus 
(Virg.  G.  in.  533.) — Si  tua  contigimus  manibus  donaria  puris  (Ovid.  Fast. 
m.  335.) 

Sacriiiela. — Sacrifices,  properly  so  called,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  as  the  objects  offered  were  inanimate  or  animate,  that  is,  bloodless  or 
bloody  sacrifices. 

Bloodless  offerings  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth, 
(frugum  primitiae,)  of  flowers,  cakes,  (liba,)  honey,  milk,  wine,  salt,  and  above 
aJl,  frankincense,  (tus,)  for  without  the  peifiimed  smoke  arising  from  fragrant 
gums  no  sacred  rite  was  regarded  as  complete  and  acceptable. 

Bloody  offerings  consisted  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  were  pat  to  death 
with  certain  solemnities,  and  were  comprehended  under  the  general  designations 
of  Victimae  or  Hostiae,  These  were  usaally  the  ordinary  domestic  animals, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  but  various  other  living  creatures  were  offered, 
and  even  human  victims,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
by  no  means  uncommon.^  Full  grown  victims,  such  as  bulls,  cows,  rams,  ewes, 
boars,  and  sows,  were  termed  Eostiae  Maiores;  those  which  had  not  come  to 
maturity,  such  as  calves,  lambs,  kids,  or  young  pigs,  Hostiae  lactentes  (die.  de 
Legg.  II.  12.  Liv.  XXII.  1.)  Particular  animads  were  believed  to  be  particularly 
grateful  to  particular  Godis;  the  bull,  for  example,  to  Jupiter,  the  goat  to 
Bacchus,  the  sow  to  Ceres,  the  ass  to  Friapus,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  sex,  age,  colour,  and  other  circumstances  which  rendered 
each  victim  an  appropriate  offering  to  the  power  which  it  was  wished  to  pro- 
pitiate, formed  an  important  department  of  priestly  lore — lam  illud  ex  institutis 
Pontifcum  et  Haruspicum  non  mutandum  est,  quibus  Jiostiis  immolandum  cut- 
que  Deo,  cui  maioribus,  cui  ktctentibus,  cui  maribus,  cvifeminis  (Cic.  de  Legg. 
II.  12.  compare  the  quotation  from  Livy,  in  p.  327.)  Upon  ordinary  occasions 
only  one  animal  was  sacrificed  at  once,  but  sometimes  large  numbers  of  the  same 

1  Thus  Horace,  when  conrratulating  himself  on  escape  from  danger  of  another  kind.  e\. 
claims  figuratively— ikftf  Tabula  »acer  b  Votiva  paries  indicat  umda  =s  Suspendisse  potenti  = 
Vextitnenta  marit  heo.  C.  L  t.  13. 

S  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  as  late  as  B.C.  216,  four  human  beings— Gaf/tw  et  GaUa, 
Uraecm  et  Graeca^—were,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  Gods,  buried  alive  in  the  Forum  Boariunt 
where  similar  rites  had  been  performed  at  an  earlier  epoch  (Liv.  XXII 57.)  The  Immolation 
of  two  of  the  soldiers  of  Julius  Caesar  to  Mars,  narrated  by  Dion  Cassius,  (XLII.  24,)  ought 
perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  military  discipline,  invested  with  awful  solemnities, 
rather  than  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term. 
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kind,  as  in  the  l««ro^/3}i  of  the  Greeks,  sometimes  several  of  different  kinds, 
as  in  the  sacrifice  offered  by  the  Romans  whenever  purifications  took  place  npon 
a  large  scale,  and  called  SuovetauriUa  s.  Solitaurilia,  because  it  consisted  of 
a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull.  The  animals  selected  for  sacrifice  were  always  such 
as  were  perfect  in  form  and  free  from  all  blemish.  Bulls  and  heifers  destined  for 
this  purpose  were  usuaUj  set  apart  from  the  time  of  their  birth  (aris  servare 
sacros)  and  exempted  fit>m  all  agricultural  labours  {Hostiae  images — intacta 
cervice  iuvencae.)  The  victims  commonly  employed  in  the  public  solemnities 
in  honour  of  Capitoline  Jove  were  milk  white  steers  from  Umbria,  and  we  find 
numerous  allusions  in  the  classics  to  the  herds  which  fed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clitumnus,  a  region  rendered  famous  by  producing  this  valued  breed  of  cattle 
(e.g.  luv.  S.  XII.  13.) 

Forms  obsttrved  in  offering  8acrillce»  — No  important  undertaking, 
whether  affecting  the  whole  community,  public  bodies,  or  individuals,  was  ever 
commenced  without  offering  sacrifice,  and  hence  the  division  into  Sacrijicia 
Publica  and  Sacrificia  Privata.  We  shall  describe  the  various  ceremonies  of  a 
Public  Sacrifice  when  offered  on  behalf  of  the  State,  many  of  these  being,  of 
course,  omitted  or  modified  in  domestic  and  private  worship. 

The  persons  actively  engaged  were — 

1.  The  individual  by  whom  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  who  would  in  this  case 
be  one  of  the  Consuls,  a  Praetor,  a  General  about  to  set  out  on  foreign  service,  or 
some  other  high  official  personage,  acting  as  representative  of  the  people. 

2.  One  of  the  Pontijices,  and,  in  the  case  of  sacrifices  to  lupiter.  Mars,  or 
Quirinus,  one  of  the  higher  Flamines,  by  whom  the  performance  of  all  the  rites 
would  be  directed  and  superintended. 

3.  Various  assistants  of  the  Poniifex,  termed  Victimarii,  Popae,  Cultrarh, 
&c.,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  victim  up  to  the  altar,  to  slaughter  and 
dismember  it,  and  to  perform  all  the  menial  offices. 

4.  An  Haruspex  to  inspect  the  entrails. 

5.  A  THbicen  to  play  upon  the  flute  during  the  progress  of  the  rites. ' 

6.  A  Praeco, 

7.  In  certain  cases  the  officiating  priest  was  assisted  by  a  Camillus,  i.e.  a 
fi:ee-bom  youth,  the  son  of  parents  who  had  been  united  by  Confarreatio^  (puer 
patrimtts  et  matrimus,)  p.  251. 

On  great  occasions,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  crowd,  there  would  be  a  throng 
of  Senators,  magistrates,  and  other  dignitaries. 

AU  who  took  a  part  in  the  performance  of  the  rites  were  required  previously 
to  purify  themselves  by  bathing  in  a  running  stream,  to  appear  in  fair  white 
garments,  wearing  on  their  brows  chaplets  (coronae)  formed  from  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  or  plant  believed  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the  deity  at  whose  shrine  the 
act  of  homage  was  performed.  All. the  priests  present  wore  on  their  heads  the 
sacred  band  of  white  wool,  (infula^)  wreathed  round  with  white  ribbons,  (yittae^) 
and  a  similar  decoration  was  attached  to  the  victim  and  to  the  altar.  When  aU 
things  were  ready,  the  public  crier  (praeco)  commanded  the  assembled  multitude 
to  preserve  a  solemn  silencp,  (^ut  Unguis  faveret,)  the  persons  offering  the  sacri- 
fice washed  their  hands  in  pure  water,  veiled  their  heads  with  their  robes,  in 
order  that  no  ill-omened  sight  might  meet  then:  eyes,  while  the  flute-player 
(tibicen)  played  a  solemn  strain,  in  order  that  no  ill-omened  sound  might  fall 
upon  their  ears.    The  victim,  adorned  with  serta  and  vittae,  and  with  gilded 

1  How  indiflpeoMible  the  presence  of  TibieineM  for  the  due  performance  of  sacred  rites 
appears  from  the  whimsicaf  story  in  Liv.  IX.  SO. 
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horns,  was  now  led  up  by  the  Popae  gently  to  the  altar,  if  possible  with  a  slack 
rope,  all  violence  being  careiiilly  avoided,  for  an  unwilling  sacrifice  was  believed 
to  be  distasteful  to  the  Grods,  and  hence  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
was  regarded  as  of  evil  augury.  The  sacrificer  then  repeated  a  form  of  prayer 
dictated  by  the  Pontifex ;  wine,  incense,  and  the  flour  of  Far,  mixed  with  salt, 
{mola — mola  salsa— fruges  salsae,)  were  sprinkled  upon  its  head,  with  the 
words  Made  hoc  vino  et  ture  esto^  and  a  few  hairs  were  cut  ofif  from  between  the 
horns,  and  thrown  upon  the  altar.  The  sacrificer  repeated  a  form  of  prayer 
dictated  by  the  Pontifex^  and  the  Popa  then  asked  the  officiating  priest  whether 
he  should  proceed,  using  the  established  form — Agone  f  if  he  received  the  expected 
and  appropriate  reply — Hoc  Age — he  struck  down  the  victim  with  a  mallet, 
{malleus,)  and  then  stabbed  it  with  a  knife  (culter,)  The  blood  was  received  in 
a  basin,  and  poured  upon  the  altar,  together  with  wine,  incense,  and  sacred  cake 
(libufn—ferctum.)  The  victim  was  now  cut  up,  and  the  entrails  examined  by 
the  Haruspex;  {exta  consulebat;)  if  the  appearances  presented  were  favourable, 
{easta  bona,)  then  the  sacrificer  was  pronounced  to  have  presented  an  acceptable 
offering,  (litdsse,)  but  if  any  thing  unusual  or  unnatural  presented  itself,  (exta 
trisiia^  then  it  was  held  necessary  that  another  victim  should  be  slaughtered, 
{sacrifidum  instaurahatur,)  and  this  was,  if  necessary,  repeated  until  the 
desired  result  was  obtained.  The  priest  then  sprinkled  the  choicest  portions  of 
the  entrails  with  meal,  wine,  and  incense,  and  threw  the  whole  upon  the 
flames.  '  The  portions  of  the  victims  so  presented  were  called— joraesecto  s. 
prosiciae  s.  ahlegmina, — ^the  priest  in  presenting  them  was  said — exta  poUucere 
8.  porricere  s.  ohmovere — arts  exta  imponere,  and  all  the  ceremonies  between 
the  slaughtering  of  the  victims  and  the  solemn  presentation  of  the  entrails,  were 
said  to  take  place  inter  caesa  et  porrecta.  Another  prayer  or  invocation  was 
then  made  by  the  Pontifex^  who  finally  dismissed  the  multitude  by  pronouncing 
the  word  Ilicet.  It  would  appear  that  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress 
of  the  rites,  fresh  libations  of  wine  were  poured  upon  the  altar,  and  additional 
incense  thrown  upon  the  flames. 

The  flesh  of  the  victim  was  never,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  consumed  on 
the  altar,  but  was  reserved  for  a  family  feast  in  private  sacrifices,  and  for  a 
priestly  banquet  (epulae  sacrificaks — polluctum)  on  public  occasions. 

There  were  certain  distinctions  observed  in  the  forms  of  sacrificing  to  the 
Celestial  Gods  (Di  Superi)  and  to  the  Gods  of  the  Nether  World  (D/  Inferi.) 

In  sacrificing  to  the  Celestial  Gods,  the  ceremonies  were  performed  by  day. 
The  altar  w'as  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the  sacrificer  was  arrayed 
in  white  robes,  and  when  he  prayed,  raised  his  hands  to  heaven ;  the  victims 
were,  if  possible,  white ;  when  slaughtered,  the  neck  was  turned  upwards,  and 
the  knife  thrust  in  from  above,  (imponebatur^)  the  blood  was  poured  upon  the 
altar,  and  the  entrails  alone  were  consumed. 

In  sacrifices  to  the  Gods  of  the  Nether  World,  (Jnferiae,)  all  these  circum- 
stances were,  as  far  as  possible,  reversed.  The  ceremonies  were  performed  by 
night;  the  altar  was  placed  in  a  trench;  the  sacrificer  wore  black  garments, 
and  prayed  with  his  hands  turned  down ;  the  victims  were  always  of  a  dark 
Colour ;  when  slaughtered,  the  head  was  turned  down,  and  the  knife  thrust  in 
from  below,  (supponebatur,)  the  blood  was  poured  into  the  trench,  and  the 

1  See  Cato  R.  R.  132. 134.  139.  Serv.  ad  Yirg.  JEn.  ix.  641.  Paul  Diac.  s.t.  Cactus,  p.  125. 
Hence  the  verbs  Mactabb  and  Ihmolabb  areused  in  the  general  sense  of  To  offer  in  tacrifice, 

s  When  sacrifice  was  offered  to  sea  or  river  Gods,  the  entrails  were  cast  into  the  waves  or 
a  stream. 
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whole  animal  was  consumed,  because  it  was  held  milawfol  to  turn  to  the  service 
of  man  any  object  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  infernal  powers.  Even  the 
libations  were  made  in  a  different  manner.  In  one  case,  the  ladle  (patera) 
was  held  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  turned  upwards,  (manu  supina^)  and  the 
wine  was  poured  out  by  a  forward  inclination;  in  the  other,  the  hand  was 
inverted,  and  the  patera  turned  upside  down, — the  former  act  was  termed 
Libare,  the  latter  Delibare, 

Sacred  UtenslU. — ^We  shall  give  a  list  of  these,  accompanied  by  illustrations 
of  the  different  objects,  some  of  which  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  Chapters 
VIII.  and  IX. 

Acerra  s.  Turibulum  s.  Arcula  Turaria. — The  box  in  which  incense  was 
contained  and  brought  to  the  altar.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Censer 
employed  in  Jewish  rites,  a  vessel  in  which  incense  was  consumed.  Hor.  C. 
m.  viii.  2.  Virg.  Mn,  V.  744.  Ovid.  Epp.  ex  P.  IV.  viii.  39.  Pers.  S.  H. 
5.  comp.  Paxil.  Diac.  s.v.  p.  18.    Cic.  de  Legg.  11.24.    See  (1)  p.  240. 

Patera  s.  Patdla  signifies  generally  ajlat  plate  or  shallow  saucer;  but  in 
connection  with  sacrifices  denotes  a  ladle  with  or  without  a  handle,  used  for 
pouring  libations  of  wine  upon  the  altar.  Many  paterae^  formed  of  earthenware 
and  bronze,  have  been  preserved,  and  may  be  seen  in  all  considerable  collections. 
See  (2)  p.  240. 

Simpuvium  s.  Slmpulum  is  defined  by  Paulus  Biacon.  8.v.  p.  337,  to  be — 
Vas  parvulum  non  dissimile  cyatho^  qvo  vinum  in  sacrificiis  libdbatur.  It  is 
very  fi*equently  represented  on  coins  and  other  ancient  monuments,  and  being 
always  of  small  size,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  excitarejluctus  in  simpulo,  i.e.  to 
make  much  ado  about  nothing.  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  124.  et  ap.  Non.  s.v.  SimpU" 
mum  p.  375.  ed.  Gerl.   Cic.  de  Orat.  II.  61.  de  Legg.  III.  16.    See  ^3)  p.  240. 

Guttus, — ^A  bottle  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
patera  and  the  simpulum.  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  124.  Plin.  H.N.  XVI.  38.  An 
excellent  representation  is  given  on  the  first  of  the  two  large  coins  engraved  in 
the  next  page. 

Prae/ericulum  is  defined  to  be — Vas  aeneum  sine  ansa  patens  summum^  velut 
pelvis  quo  ad  sacrificia  utebantur,    Festus  and  Paul.  Diac.  8.v,  p.  248.  249. 

AdspergHlum  is  a  word  not  found  in  any  classical  author,  but  is  used  by 
writers  on  antiquities  to  denote  an  object  very  fiiequently  represented  in  connec- 
tion with  Boman  sacrifices,  and  whidi  was  evidently  a  sort  of  brush  used  for 
'sprinkling.    See  (4)  p.  240. 

Secespitay  Culler^  Securis,  all  denote  knives  and  axes  employed  in  slaughter- 
ing and  disembowelling  the  victims.  Several  instruments  of  this  kind,  vaiying 
in  shape,  are  frequently  represented  on  coins  and  has  relief ;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  decide  which  of  them  was  the  Secespita^  notwithstanding  the  defini- 
tion, unfortunately  mutilated,  of  it  given  by  Festus  (s.v.  p.  348.)  after  Antestiua 
Labeo,  and  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (s.v.  p.  336.)  Comp.  Serv.  Virg.  ^n.  IV.  262. 
and  Sueton.  Tib.  25.     See  p.  315. 

On  the  denarius  of  Nero,  figured  in  page 
206,  are  represented  a  Simpulum,  a  Tripus, 
a  Patera^  and  a  Lituus,  the  first  being 
generally  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Pontificatus,  the  second  of  XVviratus^  the 
third  of  Vllviratusy  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Auguratus.  On  the  Denarius  of  Caesar,  of 
which  a  cut  is  annexed,  ai*e  represented  a  Simpulum^  a  Securis  or  DolabrOf 
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no  AipergiUam,  nnd  the  Apex,  the  symbol  of  the  Flantimajn.  Od  the  Anrens 
of  AugiuCuSiOf  wbich  algane  annex  a  cat,  tre  s^e  tho Simpulam aaiibe  Lituas, 
while  on  tbe  nreree,  the  fboudei  of  a 
new  colonj  is  represented  marking  out 
tbe  bolj  drcmt  of  tbe  iralb  with  a 
pioneh.  (See  pp.  4,  88.) 

I       On  tbe  first  of  the  coins  figured  be- 
low, nbidi  ia  tbe  reverse  of  a  large 
braaa  of  M.  Aurelios,  are  repi'escuted  a 
Simpvtum,  ^Lilutxs,  a  Gntlus,  an  As- 
pergillum,  and  a  OiUer  or  Sece&pita. 
On  the  second,  which  is  the  rererse  of  a  large  brass  of  Caligula,  tbe  Emperor 
ia  represented  sacrifldng  at  an  altar  placed  bdbre  tbe  i«rtico  of  a  temple,  with 
a  patera  in  bis  band,  and  with  his  head  covered ;  {capite  velalo ;)  in  Iroat 
of  Mm  is  a  Popa,  naked  to  the  waki,  holdmg  tbe  victim,  end  at  his  side  a 
CanuUus,  bearing,  perhapa,  a  Pra^ericultim,  or  some  such  vessel 


Lances  were  large  plates  or  dishes  employed  at  banqaels  and  at  sacrifices, 
npon  which  the  riands  or  portions  of  tbe  victims  were  laid,  as  nlieu  Virg^,  in 
describing  rich  soil,  declares 

hie  fertilis  nvse, 
Hie  laticis.  qualem  pateris  Hbamus  et  aaro, 
Iiifi&vit  qnnm  pinguis  ebur  Tyiibanns  ad  aras 
Laacibus  et  pandis  fumantla  reddimns  eKta,^^j.  IL  191. 

Baaqaeto. — Eptilum.  EpTilae. — Every  year,  dnring  tbe  Liuli  Bomani, 
and  at  other  periods  also,  a  feast  termed  Epulum  Jovis  was  spread  in  Ibe  Capi- 
tol. The  stBtne  of  Jnpiter  was  pbued  at  table  in  a  recUoing  poslnre,  while 
those  of  Juno  and  Miuerva  sat  npright  on  each  side  of  him.  Senators  bdrig 
admitted  to  share  in  the  banqnet. '  Moreover,  the  temples  of  many  Gods,  pro- 
bably of  aU  belonging  to  tbe  highest  class,  contained  conches  or  so&s  termed 
Pulmnaria,  and  it  was  not  unoommon  for  the  Senate  in  seasons  of  great  emltation 
or  depressioD,  to  order  tbe  etatnes  of  some  or  of  all  these  deities  to  be  laid  opon 
the  conches  in  pairs,  and  banquets  to  be  served  up  to  them,  either  in  the  temples 
ihemselves  or  in  some  place  of  public  resort,  and  such  a  solemnity  was  termed 
Lectislemmm.  The  first  di^Iay  of  this  kind  is  said  to  have  taken  place  B.C. 
399^  daring  tbe  ravages  of  a  pestilence,  in  obedience  to  an  injimction  contained 

xsLi.xxxm.ti.  xxiviaw. 

b.VlLU.    D[OD  OUL  XLVUL  Si 
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in  the  Sibylline  books — Duumviri  sacris  faciundis,  Lectisterkio  tunc  primum 
in  urbe  Romanafacto^  per  dies  octo  ApoUinem  Latonamque,  Dianam  et  Her- 
culem^  Mercurium  atque  Neptunum  trihus,  quam  amplissime  turn  apparari 
poterat^  stratis  lectis  placavere  (Liv.  V.  13.) — Turn  Lectisternium  per  triduum 
haJntum^  Decemmris  Sacrorum  curantibus.  Sex  pulvinaria  in  conspectu 
Juere:  lovi  ac  lunoni  unum:  alteram  Neptuno  ac  Minervae:  tertium  Marti 
ac  Veneri:  quartum  Apollini  ac  Dianae :  quintum  Vulcanoac  Vestae:  sextum 
Mercurio  ac  Cereri  (Liv.  XXII.  10.  B.C.  217.) — In /oris  publicis  vbi  Lectis- 
temium  erat^  Deorum  capita^  quae  in  lectis  erant^  averterunt  se  (liv.  XL. 
69.  B.C.  179.) 

The  above  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  all  refer  to  extraordinary  solemnities 
of  rare  occurrence ;  for  although  the  first  Lectisternium  was  celebrated  in  B.C. 
899,  there  were  only  three  others  dui-ing  the  next  seventy  years ;  (Liv.  VIIL 
25 ;)  but  it  would  appear  that  as  early  as  B.C.  191,  Lectistemia  formed  part 
of  the  ordinary  worship  of  certain  Gods,  and  were  going  on  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year — P.  Comelium  Cn.  JUium  Scipionem  et  M.  AciUum  Gla- 
brionem  Consules^  inito  magistratu,  Patres^  priusquam  de  provinciis  agerent^ 
res  divinas  facere  maior&us  Tiostiis  iusserunt  in  omnibus  fanis^  in  quibus 
Lectisternium  maiorem  partem  anni  fieri  solet  .  ,  ,  ea  omnia  sacn- 
Jicia  laeta  fuerunt,  primisque  hostiis  perUtaium  est  (Liv.  XXXYI.  1 ;  the  words 
printed  in  capitals  occur  again  in  XLIL  80.) 

A  SuppUcatio  was  frequently  combined  with  a  Lectisternium ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  is  always  implied  when  we  meet  with  such  expressions  as — 
Decretum^  ut  quinque  dies  circa  omnia  pulvinaria  suppUcaretur  (Liv.  XXX. 
21.) — Quoniam  ad  omnia  pulvinaria  supplicatio  decreta  est  (Cic  in  Cat.  IIL 
10.) — Miro  certamine  procerum  decernuntur  supplicationes  ad  omnia  pul- 
vinaria (Tacit.  Ann.  XIV.  12.) 

Sellistemium, — Since  it  was  the  practice  for  women  among  the  Komans  to 
sit  and  not  to  recline  at  meals,  when  a  banquet  was  presented  to  female  deities 
alone,  it  was  denominated  not  Lectisternium,  but  SeUistemium} 

Convivium  Publicum^  a  public  banquet,  was  also  a  religious  rite,  connected 
sometimes  with  a  Lectisternium^  sometimes  with  other  solemnities;  but  the 
expresdon  is  not  always  employed  in  the  same  sense.  It  occasionally  signifies 
an  exercise  of  hospitdity  on  the  part  of  all  householders  who  prepared  repasts, 
threw  open  their  doors,  and  invited  all  who  passed  by  to  parts^e.  Thus  Livy, 
after  recording  the  first  Lectisternium  in  the  words  quoted  above  from  V.  18, 
proceeds — Privatim  quoque  id  sacrum  celebratum  est  Tota  urbe  patentibus 
ianuis^  promiscuoque  usu  rerum  omnium  in  propatulo  posito  notos  ignotosque 
passim  advenas  in  hospitium  ductos  ferunt.  Again,  when  we  read  (Liv.  XXII. 
1.  B.C.  217) — Postremo  Decembri  iam  mense  ad  aedem  Satumi  Romae 
immolatum  est^  lectistemiumque  imperatam  {et  eum  tectum  Senatores  straverunt) 
et  convivium  publicum — it  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  Senate 
enjoined  the  citizens  in  general  to  keep  open  house,  or  voted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  public  funds  for  a  repast,  of  which  all  who  thought  fit  might  partake  at 
that  festive  season.  Again,  the  Epulum  lovis^  to  which  Senators  were  admitted, 
might  be  regarded,  in  a  restricted  sense,  as  a  Convivium  Publicum ;  and  lastly, 
the  magnificent  entertainments  given  in  the  forum  or  some  temple  by  persons  of 
wealth,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  in  which  large  bodies  of 

1  Yal.  Max.  IL  L  2.     Tacit  Ann.  XV.  41     Festus  8.t.  Solla,  p.  298.     Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn. 
VIIL  176. 
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their  friends,  and  sometimes  the  commnnity  fit  large,  were  the  guests,  fell  under 
the  head  of  Convivia  Publica,  These  frequently  formed  part  of  funeral 
solemnities,  {epulum  funehre^)  as,  for  example,  that  given  by  Q.  Maximus  on 
the  death  of  Africanus,  to  which  he  invited  the  whole  Roman  people — Quum 
epulum  Q.  Maximus  Africani  patmi  sui  nomine  populo  Romano  daret  (Gic. 
pro  Muren.  86 ;)  and  that  in  honour  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  been 
Pontifex  Maximus^  of  which  Livy  says  (XXXIX.  46.  B.C.  188) — P.  Licinii 
/uneris  causa  visceratio  data^  et  gladiatores  CXX pugnaverunt,  et  ludifunebres 
per  triduum  factiy  post  ludos  Epulum,  In  quo,  quum  tQtoforo  strata  triclinia 
essent,  &c.  So  Julius  Caesar — Adiecit  epulum,  et  viscerationem  ac,  post  His- 
paniensem  victoriam,  duo  prandia ;  (Sneton.  Caes.  88 ;)  and  in  Africa,  upon 
the  accession  of  Otho — Crescens  Neronis  libertus  Epulum  plebi  oh  laetitiam 
recentis  imperii  ohtulerat  (Tacit.  Hist.  I.  76.) 

Oamca,  and  their  Classiflcatloii. — Public  Games  (Ludt)  formed  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  worship  of  the  Gods,  and  in  the  earlier  ages  were  always 
regarded  as  religious  rites ;  so  that  the  words  Ludi,  Feriae,  and  Dies  Festiy 
are  frequently  employed  as  synonymous.  Games  celebrated  every  year  upon  a 
fixed  day  were  denommated  Ludi  Stati.  Such  were  the  Ludi  Bomani  s. 
Magnii^  held  invariably  on  the  4th  of  September;  the  Megalesia  on  4th 
April ;  the  FloraUa  on  28th  April ;  and  many  others.  Games  celebrated  regu- 
larly every  year,  but  on  a  day  fixed  annually  by  the  public  authorities,  were 
called  Ludi  Conceptivi.  Such  were  the  Feriae  Latinae,  The  Ludi  ApoUi- 
nares  were  Conceptivi  fix)m  the  period  of  their  institution  in  B.C.  212,  until 
B.C.  208,  when  they  became  Stati,  being  fixed  to  the  6th  of  July  (Liv.  XXV. 
12.  XXYII.  23.)  Games  celebrated  by  order  of  the  Senate,  of  the  magistrates, 
or  of  the  higher  priests,  to  commemorate  some  extraordinary  event,  such  as  a 
victoiy,  or  to  avert  a  pestilence,  were  called  Ludi  Imperativi;  those  celebrated 
in  frilfilmcnt  of  a  vow,  Ludi  Votivi,  Entertainments  of  a  similar  nature  were 
sometimes  celebrated  by  private  persons,  especially  at  the  obsequies  of  a  near 
kinsman.  Such  were  Ludi  Funebres.  Another  dassification  of  Ludi  was  derived 
from  the  place  where  they  were  exhibited  and  the  nature  of  the  exhibition ;  and 
this  we  shall  adopt  in  the  following  sections.  Viewed  from  this  point,  they 
may  be  divided  into— 1.  Ludi  Cir censes,  chariot  races  and  other  games  exhibited 
in  a  Circus.  2.  Ludi  Scenid,  dramatic  entertainments  exhibited  in  a  theatre. 
3.  Munera  Gladiatoria,  prize-fights,  which  were  usually  exhibited  in  an 
Amphitheatre. 

1.  Ludi  Cir censes. 

These  consisted  chiefly  of  Chariot  Races,  a  species  of  contest  in  which  the 
Romans  took  special  delight  from  the  earliest  epochs.  Tradition  declared  that 
Romulus  celebrated  in  this  manner  the  ConsuaUa,  (p.  828,)  and  he  is  said  to 
have  instituted  also,  in  honour  of  Mars,  the  horse  races  called  Equiria,  which 
continued  down  to  a  late  period,  and  were  held  twice  a-year,  on  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary (///.  Kal.  Mart,)  and  14th  March  (Prid,  Id,  Mart,)  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  or,  when  this  plain  was  overflowed  by  the  river,  on  a  flat  space  on  the 
Coelian  Hill,  hence  termed  Minor  Campus,  ^ 

Circns  Maxima*. — In  order  that  such  shows  might  be  exhibited  with  greater 

1  Liv.  I.  9.  Dionys.  I  3a  IL  31.  Ovid.  Fast.  II.  857.  III.  199.  M9.  Auson.  Eclog.  de  feriis 
19.  Tertullian.  de  Spectac.  Varro  L.L.  VL  20.  Paul.  Diac.  8.t.  Cmuualia^  p.  41.  s.y.  Eguiria, 
p.  81.  8.y.  Martialu  Catnpust  p.  131.    Serv.  ad  Yirg.  JEn,  VIIL  635. 
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magiiificenoe,  Tarquinius  Friscas  formed  the  Kace  Course,  ever  after  distingnished 
as  the  Cmcus  Maximus,  in  the  hollow  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine 
called  the  Vallis  Murcia,  and  surrounded  the  space  with  scaffolding  for  the 
convenience  of  the  spectators.  The  Circus  of  Tarquinius,  which  must  have  been 
repeatedly  altered  and  repaired  under  the  republic,  was  reconstructed  upon  a 
grander  scale  by  Julius  Caesar ;  and  almost  every  succeeding  emperor  seems  to 
have  done  something  either  to  increase  the  splendour  of  the  edifice,  or  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  public.  ^ 

Tarquinius,  we  are  assured,  not  only  constructed  the  Circus,  but  first  arranged 
the  shows  in  a  systematic  form,  and  introduced  gymnastic  contests,  the  performers 
having  been  brought  from  Etruria.  He  also  instituted  a  new  festival  in  honour 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  which  was  observed  with  great  pomp  every  year, 
the  games  represented  being  styled  emphatically  Ludi  Romania  or  Ludi  Magni 
(Liv.  I.  86.) 

Since  the  first  Circus  was  constructed  by  Tarquinius,  the  name  of  Ludi  Cir- 
censes  first  arose  at  this  period ;  and  thus  the  L?idi  Romani  instituted  by  him 
are  firequently  termed  K»riioxAvt  Ludi  Circenses,  But  there  were  a  great 
many  other  festivals  during  which  games  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus,  and 
which,  although  altogether  distinct  from  the  Ludi  Romania  were  with  equal 
propriety  termed  Ludi  Circenses.  Thus  Ludi  Circenses  were  exhibited  during 
the  festivals  of  Ceres,  (Cerealia,)  of  Apollo  (Ludi  ApoUinares^)  of  Cybele, 
(Megalesia  s.  Ludi  MegalenseSj)  of  Flora,  (Floralia,)  and  many  others. 

Oeneral  Form  of  the  Circus. — ^The  most  complete  account  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  is  to  be  found  in  Dionysius  (lU.  68.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
although  he  refers  the  first  construction  of  the  Curcus  to  Tarquinius,  his  description 
relates  to  the  appearance  which  it  presented  in  his  own  times.  The  substance  of  the 
passage  in  question  is  to  the  following  effect :  ^^  Tai-quinius  formed  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Ch'ci,  that  which  is  situated  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Palatine.  .  .  . 
This  work  was  destined  in  the  course  of  time  to  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  wonderful  structures  of  the  city.  The  length  of  the  Circus  is  three  stadia 
and  a  half,  (about  700  yards,)  and  the  breadth  four  plethra ;  (about  135  yards;) 
around  it,  along  the  two  greater  sides  and  one  of  the  lesser,  a  trench  (Euripus) 
has  been  dug  for  the  reception  of  water,  ten  feet  in  breadth  and  in  depth,  and 
behind  this  trench  a  triple  row  of  covered  porticoes,  one  above  the  other,  has 
been  built.  The  lowest  of  these  has  stone  seats,  like  those  in  the  theatres,  of 
small  elevations,  -  but  the  seats  in  the  upper  porticoes  are  of  wood.  The  two 
larger  sides  of  the  Circus  are  brought  together  and  unite,  being  connected  by 
one  of  the  shorter  sides,  which  is  semicircular  in  shape,  so  that  the  three  form 
one  continuous  portico  like  an  amphitheatre,  eight  stadia  (about  1620  yards)  in 
curcumference,  sufiScient  to  contain  150,000  persons.  But  the  remaining  smaller 
side  being  left  uncovered,  contains  startmg  places  arched  over,  which  are  all 
opened  at  once  by  means  of  a  single  barrier.  There  is  also  another  covered 
-portico  of  one  story,  which  runs  round  the  Circus  on  the  outside,  containing 
workshops  and  dwelling  houses  above  them.  Through  this  portico,  beside  each 
workshop,  are  entrances  and  staircases  for  those  who  come  to  see  the  shows,  so 
that  no  crowding  takes  place  among  so  many  tens  of  thousands  passing  in  and 
coming  out." 

Reserved  Sedts, — ^According  to  the  description  given  in  Dionysius  of  the 

1  Liv.  I.  35.      Dionys.  III.  68.     Flin.  H.N.  XYI.  24.     Suet  lul.  39.  Dom.  5.     Dion  Cms. 
LXVIIL  7. 
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Circus  Maximus  as  constructed  by  Tarqmnins,  each  of  the  thirty  Curiae  had  a 
space  assigned  to  it,  and  from  these  the  Plebeians  must  have  been  excluded. 
After  all  political  distinctions  between  the  different  orders  in  the  state  had  dis- 
appeared, the  people  seem  to  have  sat  promiscuously,  until  Augustus  ordained 
that  the  front  seats  at  all  public  exhibitions  of  every  description  should  be  reserved 
for  Senators ;  and  places  were  set  apart  for  the  Equites  also  at  the  Ludi  Cir- 
certses  by  order  of  Nero.  ^ 

Area  of  the  Circus. — The  flat  space  encompassed  by  the  porticoes  was  care- 
fully levelled,  and  being  strewed  with  sand,  was  called  the  Arena,  The  straight 
waU  by  which  the  Circus  was  terminated  at  one  end  had  one  large  entrance  in 
the  centre,  by  which  the  solemn  processions  filed  into  the  interior.  On  each  side 
of  the  central  entrance  were  smaller  openings,  ( Ostia^  which  led  from  the  outside 
into  small  arched  chambers  called  Carceres,  where  the  chariots  stood  before  the 
oonmiencement  of  the  race.  The  Carceres  were  closed  towards  the  Arena  by 
doors  termed  Claustra  or  Repagula^  fastened  by  a  cross  bar,  and  so  contrived 
that  they  could  be  flung  open  all  at  once,  and  thus  allow  the  chariots  to  dart 
forward  with  a  fair  start.  The  wall  which  contained  the  Carceres  was  orna- 
mented at  the  top  with  battlements,  and  from  this  circumstance  is  sometimes 
termed  Oppidum.  ^  Down  the  Arena,  parallel  to  the  two  larger  sides,  but  not 
reaching  to  either  extremity,  and  nearer  to  the  lefl  hand  side  than  to  the 
right,  ran  a  low  wall,  the  Spinal  At  each  end  of  the  Spina  rose  a  group 
of  three  small  conical  pillars  clustered  together ;  these  were  the  Metae,  Between 
the  Carceres  and  the  nearest  Metaj  a  straight  line  was  drawn  with  chalk 
across  the  Circus ;  this  was  variously  termed  Alba  Linea^  Creta,  Calx.  '  On 
the  top  of  the  Spina  stood  small  frames  or  tables  supported  on  pillars,  and 
also  small  pieces  of  marble  in  the  shape  of  eggs  or  dolphins.  The  frames 
were  the  Phalae ;  the  pieces  of  marble,  according  to  then:  form.  Ova  or  Del- 
phini.  Finally,  Augustus  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus  an  obelisk  which  he 
transported  from  Egypt,  the  same  which  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo ; 
and  a  second  obelisk  of  much  larger  dimensions  was  brought  to  Italy  by  Con- 
stantius,  and  placed  also  in  the  Circus.  It  now  stands  in  front  of  the  great 
church  of  St.  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 

The  description  of  Dionysius,  and  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  paragraph, 
will  be  more  easily  understood  by  referring  to  the  ground  plan  in  the  next  page, 
which  is  taken  chiefly  from  a  Circus  of  which  considerable  remains  are  still  visible 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bome,  and  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Circus 
of  Caracalla.  Annexed  to  the  plan  are  cuts  from  two  large  brass  coins,  one  of 
Trajan,  in  which  we  clearly  distinguish  the  obelisk  of  Augustus,  the  external 
portico,  the  Spina^  the  Metae^  the  Phala  with  its  Ova,  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun ;  the  other  of  Balbinns,  representing  one  of  the  groups  of  Metae. 

In  addition  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  we  hear  of  the  Circus  Flaminius,  con- 
structed in  the  Praia  Flaminia,  by  C.  Flaminius  when  Censor,  B.C.  220 ;  of 
the  Circus  of  Flora,  which  lay  between  the  CoUis  Quirinalis  and  the  Collis 
Hortulontm ;  of  the  Circus  of  Nero  which  occupied  the  ground  on  which  St. 
Peter's  now  stands ;  and  of  some  others  of  less  note ;  but  although  these  differed 
from  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  from  each  other  in  magnitude,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  variation  in  the  general  disposition  of  the 

1  Suet.  Octav.  44.  Claud.  21.  Ner.  11.  Dom.  a 

2  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  15a    Liv.  VIII.  20,    Suet.  Claud.  21.    Cassiodor.  Var.  III.  51. 

3  Cassiodor.  1.  c.    Ovid.  Met.  X.  106.      Liv.  XXXVII.  27.     Plin.  H.N.  VIII.  65.  XXXV 
17.    Senec.  Epp.  CVIII.    Hor.  Epp.  i  xvil  79. 


different  parU.     Having  therefore  described  Uie  general  form  of  a  Reman  Circna, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  give  aome  aceount  of  the  shows  exhibited. 


A.  The  Arena. 

B.  The  Spina, 

C.  Th^Meiae. 

D.  The  Euripus. 

E.  The  Carceres. 

F.  The  Alba  Linea. 
6.  Tlif  Seals. 


ChariM  Knd  Han«  Raeca. — Tlie  most  important  and  the  most  aoctent 
portion  of  the  ihows  consisted  of  Ciiariot  Races.  The  clmriots  were  drawn  some- 
times by  fonr  horses,  (^Quadriga^,)  sometimes  by  two,  (Bigac,)  and  sometimes, 
thongh  rarely,  by  three  (Trjgae.)  There  were  races  between  moimted  horses 
also,  {Egui  singulares^)  and  oci:asionatly  each  rider  had  two  horses,  vanlting 
from  one  to  the  other  {Desultores — Equi  desidtorii.)  When  Chariot  Eaees 
were  about  lo  b^in,  Desultores  rode  round  the  course  to  announce  the  com  - 
menoement  of  the  sports  ;  and  we  learn  from  anwent  monuments  on  which 
Chariot  Races  are  depicted,  that  tlio  chariots  were  frequently  attended  by  riders, 
whose  businesa  was,  in  all  probability,  to  ^tc  them  assistance  in  case  of  any 
accideul,  and  to  cheer  them  on. ' 

Missus.  Curricula.- — The  number  of  chariots  which  contended  together  in 
one  race  was  always  four,  untQ  the  time  of  Domitian,  by  whom  it  was  bcrcased 
to  six.  Each  of  these  matches  was  termed  a  Missus,  and  the  numl>er  of  Missus 
in  one  day  was  regtdarly  twenly-foui,  although  in  andent  tunes  a  twenty-fifth 
was  added,  and  the  cost  defrayed  by  volnntary  contributions.  The  four  oharioia 
lieiug  placed  each  in  a  separate  Career,  the  signal  for  starting  was  given  by 
the  Preadent  of  the  Games,  (Editor  Spectaculi,)  who  was  usually  one  of  the 
higher  magistrates,  by  throwing  down  a  napkin,  (Mappa,)  npon  which  the 
Eepagula  were  flaug  back  simultaneously,  and  the  chariots  dashed  out.     They 


.    Frnpan.  IV.  It.  ss.    Cuilodor.  Vsr.  ULCI 
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ran  Beven  times  round  the  Spina,  keeping  it  always  on  the  left  hand ;  and  th« 
chariot  which  first  crossed  the  Alia  Linea  as  it  completed  the  seventh  round  was 
the  conqueror.  Each  circuit  was  termed  a  Curriculum;  and  that  no  confusion 
might  arise  with  regard  to  the  number  of  circuits  which  had  been  performed,  at 
the  termination  of  each  round  one  of  the  Ova  or  of  the  Delphini  was  placed  on 
one  of  the  Phalae,  and  then  the  spectators  could  at  a  glance  perceive  the  progress 
of  the  race.  It  was  of  course  a  great  object  to  keep  close  to  the  Spina  and  to 
turn  round  the  extremities  as  sharply  as  possible.  Hence  the  accidents  which 
frequentlj  happened  by  the  wheels  striking  agfunst  the  Meta^  (as  in  the  famous 
description  of  a. Chariot  Race  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,)  and  hence  the  phrase 
in  Horace — Metaque  fervidis  evitata  rods.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
after  what  has  bc^  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  that  although  we  may 
fairly  render  Carceres  by  the  starting  post,  we  can  never  with  propriety  trans- 
late Meta  as  the  goal  or  winning  post.  In  modem  racing  there  is  nothing  cor- 
responding to  the  Meta;  and  in  the  Circus  the  AJha  Linea  was  the  goal.^ 

Factiones  Circu — The  drivers  (Aurigae — Agiiatores — Bigarii—  Quadrigarii 
— FacHonarit)  of  the  chariots  were  distinguished  fix)m  each  other  by  the  colonr 
of  theur  garments,  one  being  always  dressed  in  white,  another  in  green,  the  third 
in  red,  and  the  fourth  in  blue.  Hence,  from  the  keenness  with  which  dififerent 
persons  espoused  the  cause  of  the  different  colours,  arose  four  parties  or  Factiones 
Circi,  which  were  named  respectively  the  FacHo  Albata,  the  Factio  Prasina, 
the  Factio  Russata,  and  the  Factio  Venetcu  The  eagerness  of  those  who 
favoured  the  contending  colours  firequently  rose,  as  might  be  anticipated,  to 
furious  excitement  and  tumult,  and  on  one  celebrated  occasion,  at  Constantinople 
in  A.D.  532,  produced  the  terrible  riot  and  massacre  known  in  history  as  the 
Nika  sedition,  in  which  upwards  of  30,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished. 
The  progress  of  this  appalling  calamity  has  been  depicted  with  terrible  force  by 
Gibbon  (Chap.  XL.) 

When  Domitian  introduced  the  practice  of  making  six  chariots  start  in  each 
Missus,  two  new  Factiones  were  necessarily  added,  the  gold  and  the  purple — 
Factio  Aurata — Factio  Purpurea ;  but  these  were  soon  dropped,  or,  at  least, 
not  steadily  maintained. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Factio  Prasina,  the  Viridis  Pannus  of  Juvenal, 
was  the  favourite  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Emperors,  and  hence  most 
generally  popular.  * 

Athleiae. — Gymnastic  contests  also  formed  a  part  of  the  Ludi  Circenses , 
and  as  the  Greeks  had  their  viitret^Tiou,  so  the  Romans  combined  the  five  chief 
exercises  into  a  Quinquertium, '  consisting  of  foot  races,  (^Cursus,)  leaping, 
(Saltus,)  wrestling,  (Lucta,)  throwing  the  quoit,  (Disci  iactus,)  and  hurling 
the  javelin  (lacidatio.)  Sometimes  the  group  was  varied,  and  boxing 
(Pugilatus)  substituted  for  one  of  the  above.  Youths,  from  the  earliest  times, 
were  in  the  habit  of  passing  a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
practising  these  manly  sports,  as  well  as  riding  (Equitatio)  and  swimming, 

1  Cassiodor.  Yar.  Ill  51.  Suet.  Dom.  4.  Ovid.  Halleut  RS.  Varro  ap.  Anl.  OaII.  III.  10. 
Fropert  IL  xxt.  25.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georff.  III.  18.  who  ia.  howeTer,  contradicted  by  Dion 
Cass.  LIX.  7.  Liv.  XLI  27.  Dion  Cass.  XtlX.  4a  Yarro  R.R.  L  2.  luv.  8.  YL  58S.  Panl. 
Diac.  8.T.  Falae,  p.  88.    Quintil.  L  O.  I.  5.    Martial.  XII.  S9.    Snet  Ner.  22. 

2  Suet  Dom.  7.  Dion  Cass.  LXL  6.  LXYII.  4.  On  the  Prarina,  see  Sueton.  Cal.  55.  Ner. 
92.  Capitolin.  Tit  Yer.  4.  a  luv.  S.  XT.  196.  Martial.  XI.  33.  Dion  Cass.  LIX.  14.  LXIIL 
6.  LXXtL  17.  LXXIX.  14.  On  the  Feneta,  Sueton.  Yitell.  14.  Martial.  X.  4a  Dion  Casa. 
LXXYII.  10.  On  the  Albaia,  Plin.  H.N.  YIIL  65.  On  the  Rtutata,  Plin.  H.N.  YII.  54. 
comp.  Martial.  XI Y.  131. 

8  Feat.  8.  v.  p.  257.    The  performers  were  termed  QuinqwrUonet. 
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(NatcUio,)  while  under  the  empire  large  courts  called  Gymnasia  or  Palaestrae 
were  generally  attached  for  this  purpose  to  the  great  Thermae  or  public  bathing 
establishments. 

I^adas  Troioa. — ^A  sort  of  mock  fight  performed  by  Patrician  youths  on 
horseback,  well  understood  from  the  spirited  description  of  Virgil  (Mn,  Y.  545 
•^603.)  This  show  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  a  very  remote  period, 
was  revived  by  Julius  Gsesar,  and  cultivated  under  succeeding  Emperora.  ^ 

Pngna. — Sham  battles  were  also  exhibited,  in  which  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
elephants  contended,  the  camps  of  the  opposing  hosts  being  pitched  in  the  Area 
of  the  Circus.  * 

Naomacliia. — Sea  fights  (Navalia  ProeUa)  were  occasionally  represented 
in  the  Circus,  the  Arena  being  filled  with  water.  Julius  Csesar,  Augustus,  and 
Domitian  dug  ponds  for  this  special  purpose  near  the  Tiber ;  Claudius  organized 
a  magnificent  Naumachia  on  the  Lacus  Fucinus ;  Nero  usually  employed  an 
amphitheatre.  Observe  that  Naumachia  is  used  to  signify  not  only  the  sea- 
fight,  but  also  the  lake  or  tank  in  which  it  took  place.  ^ 

TemaUo. — ^As  the  Roman  arms  extended  to  a  greater  and  greater  distance 
firom  Rome,  the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  especially  strange  animals, 
were  fix)m  time  to  time  shown  off  in  public.  Thus  three  elephants  taken  from 
Pyrrhus  formed  a  most  attractive  spectacle  in  the  triumph  of  Curius  Dentatus ;  and 
142  were  brought  over  from  Sicily  in  B.C.  251  by  Lucius  Metellus,  and  displayed 
in  the  Circus.  The  populace,  however,  soon  demanded  that  the  wild  beasts 
should  not  merely  be  exhibited,  bat  that  they  should  be  matched  against  each 
other  or  against  armed  men ;  and  to  such  contests  the  term  Venationes  was 
applied.  The  first  Venatio^  properly  so  called,  took  place  at  the  games  of  M. 
lYilvius  Nobilior,  B.C.  186,  after  which  they  gradually  became  more  and  more 
frequent,  until  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  no  Ludi  Circenses  would  have 
been  considered  complete  without  its  Wild  Beast  Hunt ;  and  Julius  Caesar  found 
it  necessary  to  cause  the  Euripus  to  be  dug  as  a  protection  to  the  spectators. 
Under  the  empu*e,  the  great  Amphitheatres  were  usually  employed  for  these 
shows. 

The  number  of  animals  destroyed  on  many  occasions  almost  transcends  belief. 
In  the  second  consulship  of  Pompeius,  B.C.  55,  500  lions,  410  panthers  and 
leopards,  and  18  elephants,  were  killed  in  five  days;  Julius  Caesar  turned  400 
lions  loose  all  once ;  Caligula,  at  a  festival  in  honour  of  Drusilla,  caused  500 
bears  to  be  put  to  death  in  one  day ;  and  in  the  games  celebrated  on  the  return 
of  Trajan  from  Dacia,  11,000  wild  animals  were  butchered.  * 

Venatio  Direpiionis. — ^The  elder  Gordian,  when  Quaestor,  planted  the  area 
of  the  Circus  with  trees,  so  as  to  resemble  a  forest,  and  turned  loose  a  multitude 
of  deer,  wild  sheep,  elks,  boars,  and  other  kinds  of  game.  The  populace  were 
then  invited  to  enter  the  enclosure,  and  caiTy  away  whatever  they  could  kiU. 
His  example  was  followed  by  Philip,  by  Probus,  and  by  others;  amusements  of 
this  description  being  styled  Venationes  Direptionis,  ^ 

I  Dion  Cass.  XLIIL  23.  XLYIIL  20.  LI.  22.  Suet  lul.  39.  Octav.  43.  Tib.  6.  Cal.  18.  Cland. 
21.  Nera  7. 

3  Suet  luL  39.  Claud.  21.  Dom.  4. 

s  Dion  Cass.  XLIIL  23.  XLYIIL  19.  LX.  S3.  LXL  9.  LXVL  25.  Suet  luL  39.  Octav.  431 
Tib.  72.  Claud  21.  Dom.  4.  Nero  12.    Tacit  Ann.  XIL  66.  XIV.  15. 

4  LiT.  XXXIX.  22.  XLIV.  IS.  PHn.  H.N.  VIII.  C  7.  20.  40.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  VIL  1.  VIIL  9. 
Sueton.  lul.  39.  Octar.  2a  Claud.  21.  Tit  7.  Dion  Cass.  XLIIL  23.  LL  22.  LY.  la  LYL  Sj. 
LXL  9.  LXVm.  15l 

9  Capitolin.  Gord.  3.  33.    Yopise.  Frob.  19. 
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Rewards  of  Tictorf. — ^Branches  of  the  palm  tree  were  presented  to  the  con- 
querors in  the  different  contests,  and  also  more  substantial  rewards,  such  as 
wreaths  made  of  gold  and  silver  wrought  in  imitation  of  leaves,  sums  of 
money,  horses,  silken  tunics,  linen  vestments  embroidered  with  gold,  and  the 
like.    All  these  are  frequently  included  under  the  general  title  of  Palmae,  ^ 

Pompa  Clrct — ^We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  Ludi  in  general 
were  regarded  as  religious  rites ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  Ludi  Circenses 
commenced  with  a  solemn  procession,  which  defied  from  the  Capitol,  and  passing 
through  the  Forum,  entered  the  Circus  Maxirmis,  The  principal  magistrates 
headed  this  Pompa  drci,  as  it  was  called ;  youths  on  the  verge  of  manhood, 
organised  in  bands  as  cavaliy  and  infantry,  followed ;  next  came  the  performers 
who  were  about  to  take  a  part  in  the  sports ;  then  numerous  bodies  of  dancers 
and  musicians ;  and  lastly  the  images  of  all  the  most  important  deities,  carried 
on  frames  called  Fercula,  or  in  sacred  vehicles  called  Thensae,  preceded  by 
men  who  bore  incense  boxes  of  gold  and  silver.  After  the  various  personages 
and  objects  composing  this  train  had  occupied  the  places  assigned  to  them,  the 
chief  magistrate  present,  assisted  by  the  higher  priests,  proceeded  to  offer 
sacrifice.    When  this  was  concluded,  the  shows  commenced.  ^ 

2.  Ludi  Scenici, 

Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Boman  Drama. — Dramatic  exhibitions  were 
entirely  unknown  at  Eome  for  nearly  four  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city.  But  in  B.C.  361,  among  other  expedients  for  appeasing  the  wrath  of 
heaven  during  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence,  scenic  sports — Ludi  Scenici — ^were 
introduced  from  Etruria,  the  performers  in  which  were  termed  Ludiones  or 
Histriones^  the  latter  word  being  formed  from  Hister,  which,  according  to  Livy, 
signified  a  Stage-Player  in  the  Tuscan  tongue.  These  entertainments  were  at 
first  of  a  very  simple  nature,  consisting  solely  of  dances  accompanied  by  the 
music  of  the  flate.  By  degrees  a  sort  of  unpremeditated  farce  was  added  to  the 
dance,  but  the  art  continued  in  a  very  rude  state  until  about  B.C.  240,  when 
Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  freedman,  introduced  Comedies  and  Tragedies,  trans- 
lated from  his  native  language,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Naevius, 
Ennius,  Flautus,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  Terentius,  and  many  others,  whose  pieces,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  were  all  close  imitations  or  adaptations  of  Greek 
originals,  and  this  character  was  stamped  upon  the  Roman  Drama  until  the 
extinction  of  their  literature.  In  addition  to  plays  with  regular  plots,  (jPa6u/ae,) 
farces  or  interludes,  called  Mimi,  abounding  in  practical  jokes  and  coarse 
humour,  found  great  favour  with  the  public,  and  also  Atellanae,  (sc.  fdbulae^) 
so  called  from  AteUa  in  Campania — entertainments  indigenous  in  Southern 
Italy,  in  which  the  characters  made  use  of  the  Oscan  ^alect,  the  dialogue 
being  in  a  great  measure  extemporaneous.  These  Atellanae  were  the  only  class 
of  stage-plays  in  which  a  Roman  citizen  could  appear  as  an  actor  without 
incurrkig  Infamia.  (p.  84.)  Different  from  either  of  the  above  were  the 
Pantomimic  imported  from  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  In  these 
there  was  neither  dialogue  nor  soliloquy,  but  a  single  performer  undertook  to 


1  Liv.  X.  47.    Plin.  H.N.  XXL  3.    Suet.  Octav.  45.  Claud.  21.    Vopisc.  Aurelian.  12. 

3  Dionysius  has  transmitted  a  detailed  and  very  curious  account  of  the  Fompa  Circif  in 
which  he  professes  to  follow  the  description  given  by  Fabius,  the  earliest  Roman  historian, 
of  the  games  decreed  by  the  Senate,  in  fulfilment  of  the  tow  made  by  Aulas  Postumius, 
(B.C.  487,)  when  about  to  enter  upon  the  war  against  the  Latin  States,  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  restore  Tarquinius. 
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represent  in  damb  sbow,  bj  means  of  gesticulations  alone,  all  the  events  of  a^ 
complicated  tale. 

Rontaa  Theatve. — AlthoQgh  formal  dramas  were  exhibited  in  B.C.  240, 
and  although  such  exhibitions  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a  atAgHt  of 
scenery^  and  of  decorations,  no  attempt  was  made  for  nearly  a  centnry  to  pro- 
vide comfortable  accommodation  for  the  spectators,  who,  unless  they  chose  to 
recline  upon  the  ground,  must  have  been  content  with  rough  sca:ibldinff.  The 
construction  of  a  regular  theatre  was  first  commenced  in  B.C.  155,  but  tne  work 
was  stopped  at  the  instance  of  Scipio  Nasica,  at  that  time  Consul,  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  decree  sternly  forbidding  such  effeminate  indulgences.^  A  few  yeard 
afterwards,  however,  Lucius  Mummius,  the  dee1a*oyer  of  Corinth,  vanquished  the 
prgudices  of  his  countrymen,  for  among  the  various  shows  which  enlivened  his 
Triumph,  a  drama  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  a  theatre  erected  after  the 
Greek  fashion.  (Tadt.  Ann.  XIV.  21.)  This,  it  must  be  observed,  and  all 
which  followed  it  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  were  merely  temporary  structures 
formed  of  wood,  which,  ^though  frequently  of  enormous  sise  and  splendidly 
ornamented,  were  erected  for  a  particular  occasion  and  demolished  as  soon  as  the 
holiday  was  over. 

The  first  permanent  theatre  was  the  work  of  Pompeius  Magnus  after  his 
return  from  the  Mithridatio  War<  (B.C.  61.)  It  was  bmlt  of  hewn  stone, 
upon  the  model  of  one  which  he  bad  seen  at  Mitylene,  and  ealcdiated  to  hold 
40,000  persons.^  A  second,  the  work  of  Cornelius  Bedbus,  was  opened  a  few 
years  after  the  battle  of  Aetiion;  and  a  third,  the  most  spiendid  of  all,  still  a 
noble  ruiuy  (see  page  45,)  bore  the  name  of  the  amiable  Marcellus,  the 
nephew  of  Augustus.  These  are  constantly  alluded  to  as  the  three  theatres  of 
Rome,  are  mentioned  repeatedly  both  singly  and  eolleei^efy,  and  the  number 
was  still  the  same  in  the  reign  of  Nero;  but  we  wnst  take  into  account  also  the 
tem^ary  structures,  of  which  several,  as  we  are  informed  by  YitniviHs,  were 
built  up  and  pulled  down  every  year.  * 

Arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  a  Eoman  Tftttrtre.— With  regard  to 
the  intemal  economy  of  the  more  ancient  temporary  structures  we  caa  know  but 
little,  but  a  description  of  two  of  the  most  remark^le,  one  the  work  of  Scaurus, 
the  step-son  of  Sulla,  when  Aedile;  the  other,  erected  by  Curio,  who  perished  in 
the  ci^  wars  of  Ctesar  and  Pompeius,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Pliny,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  attention.  (H.N.  XXXVI.  15.)  Ibi  so  far  as  the  permanent 
theatres  of  stone  are  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  inibrmacion  contained  in 
the  works  of  ancient  writers  upon  architecture,  and  frequent  allusions  to  the  dif- 
fei^ent  parts  in  the  ordinary  classics,  antiquarians  fonnd,  fer  a  long  period,  much 
difficulty  in  adjustmg  the  details,  none  of  the  existing  ruins  being  sufficiently 
perfect  to  resolve  some  important  doubts.  By  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  where 
two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre,  all  entire,  have  been  excavated,  evei7  difficulty 
has  been  removed  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  different  parts. 

A  theatre,  ancient  or  modem,  may  be  ctmvenientH  separated  into  two 
divisions, — 1.  The  part  devoted  to  the  spectators.  2.  The  part  devoted  to  the 
actors.  The  former  was  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Cavea,  the 
latter  under  that  of  Scena, 

The  Cavea  was  semicircular,  and  consisted  of  itef»^^0rad&9-^f  stone  or 

1  LiT.  Bplt.  XLYln.    Val.  Ifftx.  IL  !t.  3.     >elleitt»,  I.  IS.    Aj^lnk.  B.O.  I.  7S.     Tertul- 
liao.  de  SpeetM.  10.    Attgustin.  C.  D.  I  31. 

2  Tacit  Ann.  XIV.  20.  31.    Plut.  Pomp.  63.    Win.  H.N.  VIT.  3. 
•S  OTid.  A.  A.  IIL  SM.    Triat  III.  xil.  23.    Tacit  Ana  III  64. 1Z 
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marble,  rising  in  snocession  one  aboye  the  other,  each  row  being  of  conns 
farther  removed  from  the  stage  than  the  one  in  front  of  it.  In  order  that  the 
spectators  might  gain  easy  access  to  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  and 
might  enter  or  retire  without  confnsion — no  easy  matter  when  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  persons  were  present  at  one  time — the  rows  of  steps  or  seats  were 
divided  at  intervals  by  broad  passages,  called  PrcLednctiones^  running  round 
the  whole  semicircle.  These  compartments  were  again  divided  into  smaller 
spaces  by  staircases — Scalae — converging  towards  the  centre,  these  Scalae 
cutting  across  the  Gradus^  which  formed  the  seats,  and  dividing  them  into 
wedge-shaped  compartments,  which  were  termed  Cunei.  The  various  Prae- 
cinctiones  and  Scalae  communicated  with  apertures  called  Vomitoria,  which 
led  to  the  porticoes,  which,  rising  story  above  story,  ran  round  and  encom- 
passed the  whole  building. 

The  Scena  consisted  of  the  Scena  in  a  restricted  sense,  answer'ng  to  the  modem 
Scene^  and  the  Pulpitum  or  stage.  The  scene  itself,  in  accordance  with  a 
critical  canon  observed  with  much  solicitude  by  the  Grecian  dramatists,  was 
very  rarely  changed  during  the  course  of  the  same  play,  although  the  Scena 
Versatilis,  the  turning  scene,  and  the  Scena  Ductilis^  the  shifting  scene,  were  not 
altogether  unknown.  The  Pulpitum  again  was  divided  into  the  Proscenium  cr 
Apace  in  front  of  the  scene,  where  the  actors  stood  while  actually  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  play,  and  the  Postscenium^  or  space  behind  the  scene,  to  which 
they  retired  when  they  made  their  exits. 

Orchestra. — We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  with  regard  to  the  semicircular 
area,  included  by  the  straight  line  which  bounded  the  stage  in  front  and  the 
first  row  of  the  ascendmg  steps.  This  was  the  Orchestra,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  applied  constitute  the  principal  distinction  between  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Grecian  theatres  and  those  of  Italy.  Orchestra  is  derived  directly 
from  6^xJ^96»tf  (to  dance,)  and  in  the  Greek  theatre  this  space  was  always 
occupied  by  the  Chorus,  which  formed  such  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Greek 
Tragedy  and  in  the  old  Comedy  of  Athens.  Here  the  individuals  composing 
the  Chorus  performed  theur  sacred  dances ;  here  they  chanted  then:  songs ; 
and  whilst  the  different  characters  were  conversing,  the  leader  of  the  Chorus, 
the  Coryphaeus,  stood  upon  the  altar,  (^y/KfAij,)  which  rose  to  a  level  with 
the  stage,  observing  the  progress  of  the  action,  and  ready,  as  their  representa- 
tive, to  take  a  part  in  the  dialogue.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Roman  Comedy, 
which  was  derived  fit)m  the  New  Comedy  of  Athens,  there  was  no  Chorus; 
and  in  Roman  Tragedies,  both  the  Chorus  and  the  musicians  were  placed  upon 
the  stage  itself,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Orchestra  was  left  vacant  for  the 
spectators. 

On  the  next  page  we  have  given  a  ground  plan  of  two  theatres ;  the  first  has 
been  delineated  from  the  descriptions  handed  down  by  Yitruvius  and  other  ancient 
writers ;  the  other  represents  one  of  the  theatres  actually  excavated  at  Pompeii. 

Reserved  Seats, — ^AU  ranks  sat  promiscuously  until  B.C.  193,  when  the  elder 
Scipio  Africanus  passed  a  law  by  which  places  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
spectators  were  assigned  to  the  Senators,  and  when  regular  theatres  were  con- 
structed, the  Orchestra  was  set  apart  for  their  use.  In  the  year  B.C.  68,  a 
certain  L.  Roscius  Otho  carried  a  bill  (Lex  Roscia)  in  terms  of  which  fourteen 
rows  of  benches,  immediately  behind  those  of  the  Senators,  were  made  over  to 
the  Equites ;  and  although  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  this  measure  occasioned  a 
riot,  which  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  distinction 
thus  introduced  was  maintained ;  and  to  say  that  a  person  sat  upon  the  fourteen 


benches,  (in  quatuordecim  ordmibuB  ledere,)  was  eqniTalent  to  an  awertion  oi 
hJB  equeslriao  rank. ' 


t.  td.  Orilll.    Plfn, 
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Aulaeumf  Stpanum.— Before  a  play  oommenoedi  or  in  the  interval  between 
two  pieces,  the  stage  was  concealed  bj  a  curtain  called  Aulaeum  or  Siparwmj 
which  was  not  pulled  up,  as  those  Tn  modem  theatres  are,  when  the  performance 
commenced,  but  was  drawn  down  under  the  stage,  so  that  when  Horace  wishes 
to  express  that  certain  spectacles  were  sometimes  prolonged  for  four  hours  or 
more,  he  says — 

Qnatuor  ant  plures  aulaba  pssMunTUB  in  horM. 

i.e.  (he  curtain  is  kept  doum^  and  therefore  the  exhibition  continues  for  that 
space. 

]>reM  mf  Actor*. — ^The  actors  (Histrioneg — Ludiones)  in  Tragedy  always 
wore  a  boot  called  Cothurnus^  (xotfo^yo^,)  which  reached  half-way  up  the  leg, 
and  sometimes  almost  to  the  knees,  with  a  veiy  thick  sole  to  increase  the  appa- 
rent stature  of  the  performer.  The  actors  in  Comedy  always  wore  a  thin  slipper 
called  Soccus^  and  hence  Cothurnus  and  Soccus  are  employed  figuratively  to 
denote  respectively  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Thus  Horace,  when  spealdng  of 
Iambic  measure  (£p.  ad  Pis.  80.) — Hunc  Socci  cepere  pedem  grandesque  Co' 
thurm;  and  again — Grande  munus  Cecrqpio  repetes  Coihumo  (C.  11.  L  11.) 
Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  Socco  ■«  Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena 
Thyestae  (Ep.  ad  Pis.  90.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  acton  in  Mimes  (3ftmt,) ' 
appeared  with  bare  feet,  and  hence  were  tenned  Planipedes,  and  the  farces 
themselves  Planipediae, '  Actors,  generally  speaking,  concealed  their  features 
with  masks,  (Persona^,)  which  were  fabricated  with  great  care  and  skill,  so  as 
to  convey,  by  their  features,  a  general  idea  of  the  character  represented  by  the 
wearer. 

Amphitlicatres. — ^It  will  be  convenient  to  explain  here  the  distinction 
between  a  Theatre  and  an  Amphitheatre.  The  very  name  Amphitheatrftm  or 
dfA<^tHeir^o»t  i.e.  a  dovhle  theatre^  or  a  theatre  aU  rotund^  is  almost  enough. 
If  we  suppose  the  whole  of  the  Cavea^  including  the  Orchestra^  of  one  theatre 
to  be  applied  to  the  Cavea  of  another  theatre  of  the  same  dimensions,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  if  we  suppose  the  semidrcular  rows  oiGradus^  instead 
of  being  terminated  by  the  straight  line  which  bounded  the  PutpUum^  to  be 
continued  round  along  with  their  Praecinctiones^  Scakte,  Cunei^  and  £xteri(^ 
Porticoes,  so  as  to  complete  the  drde,  we  shall  form  an  accurate  idea  of  a  Roman 
Amphitheatre,  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  being  perfectly  drcnlar, 
it  was  usoally  of  an  elliptical  or  oval  shape.  The  space  in  the  centre  formed 
by  the  Orchestras  of  the  two  theatres,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  applied  to 
each  other,  was  called  the  Arena,  being  strewed  with  sand,  and  this  was  the 
spot  upon  which  the  various  exhibitions  to  which  the  building  was  devoted  were 
represented.  It  was  sunk  several  feet  under  the  level  of  the  lowest  row  of 
seats,  in  order  that  the  spectators  might  not  be  exposed  to  danger  from  the  vnld 
beasts  which  were  frequently  admitted ;  and  for  still  greater  security,  a  8<^  of 
balustrade  called  Podium,  covered  with  trellis  or  net-work,  was  raised  on  the 
summit  of  the  bounding  walls,  and  through  the  interstices  those  who  ooeapied 
the  front  seats  gazed  on  the  scenes  below.  Several  doors  opened  from  the  Arena^ 
communicatmg  with  various  apartments,  by  which  the  combatants  were  intro- 


1  Obserre  that  the  words  Mimi  sad  PoMtammi  dsMte  aUka  tbe  Mtora  and  the  entertain- 
menti. 

3  loT.  8.  YIIL  189.  An].  GelL  L  II.  Macr«lx  8.  IL  1.  DiMMd  m.  p^  4R?.  eo.  Ptttach. 
Donat.  de  Comoed.  et  Tragoed. 


dac«il  imd  witbdrew.     Witb  regard  to  tlieu  combfttaata  Utd  tbe  conleatt  m 
which  tbej  engaged,  wq  shall  speak  ■(  length  in  the  section  on  Gladiaton. 

Amphitheatres,  like  theatres,  were  origiimil7  temporarj'  bnildings  of  wood. 
Sudi  wat  the  curious  itruoture  of  Curio,  to  which  we  have  already  aJloded; 
such  were  the  amphitheatres  of  Jolioi  C«aar,  (Dion  Cass.  XLIII.  22.)  aud  of 
Xero,  (Tacit.  Ann.  Xlll.  31.   Suet.  Ner.  12.)  altboagb  a  stone  edifice  of  this 
dcMiiptiou  was  erected  in  the  Campus  Martins  b;  Stolilins  Taonu  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus  (Dion  Cass.  XLI.  23.)     But  these  and  all  similar  works  ronk 
into    iDiigaificance  whea   oomparad  with    the 
Cohtaeum,  that  stupendous  Mirio   eommeneed 
by  Vespasian  and  completed  bj  his  son,  a  me- 
tnoiial  or  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  (he  Jewish 
war.    It  waa  upwards  of  180  leet  in  height,  one- 
third  of  a  male  iu  ciroumference,  and  c^iable  of 
containing  eatuly  100,000  persona. '     A  skeloh  | 
of  the  ruin  as  it  now  eiists  will  be  fbnnd  in  p. 
35;  find  we  annex  a  cut  taken  ftom  a  large 
braes  of  Titus,  struck  probably  to  eomniemorate 
tbe  oompletion  of  the  pile. 

Below  is  a  view  of  the  Amphitbeatre  excavated 
at  Fompeii,  which  will  eipbun  at  a  glanoe  the 
general  appearance  and  inlemal  anangementa  of  mob  buildings. 


Vela. — The  ancient  theatiee  and  amphilbeatres,  at  least  all  of  large  size,  were 
open  to  the  sky,  and  hence  they  were  generally  surrounded  by  pcnicoes  to  which  the 
spectators  might  retire  in  tbe  event  of  a  sudden  shower.  In  order  to  afford  shelter 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  it  was  cnstoDiary  to  spread  an  awning  (Fe^) 
of  white  or  coloured  canrss  over  the  whole  of  the  interior ;  and  on  the  outside  wall 
of  the  Colosseum,  rings  hewn  out  of  the  blocks  of  stone  which  fbrm  part  of  the 
edifice,  are  still  visible,  which  were  destined  to  receive  tbe  tall  poles  by  meuu 
of  which  these  ooverings  were  supported.     It  was,  of  coarse,  impossible,  during 
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a  high  wind,  to  hoist  or  manage  snch  an  nnwieldj  expanse  of  doth ;  and  in  this 
case  the  people  were  obliged  to  shade  themselves  with  a  sort  of  broad  brimmed 
hat  called  a  Catuta^  or  to  hold  np  parasols  (^Unibracula.)  ^  The  hues  thrown 
upon  the  stage,  the  performers,  and  the  audience,  bj  the  coloured  canvas, 
afforded  Lucretius  an  illustration  of  one  of  his  doctrines  regarding  colour ;  and 
in  another  place  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  origin  of  thunder,  by  comparing 
the  action  of  the  douds  to  the  flapping  of  the  awning  when  agitated  hj  a  sudden 
gust. ' 

Sparsiones,  MisgiUa^  f^* — ^No  cost  was  spared,  during  the  last  centniy  of  the 
republic  and  under  the  empire,  which  could  tend  to  increase  the  splendour  of  the 
exhibitions,  or  gratify  the  craving  of  the  crowd  for  noveltj.  The  Scene  was  over- 
Ijud  sometimes  with  silver,  sometimes  with  ivory,  sometimes  with  gold  ;  all  the 
instruments  used  on  the  stage  were  formed  of  the  precious  metals ;  while  in  the 
amphitheatre  the  sand  of  the  Arena  was  strewed  with  vermillion,  the  seats  of  the 
Podium  intertwined  with  golden  cords,  and  the  knots  covered  with  amber;  streams 
of  water  were  introduced,  which  coursed  between  the  seats,  and  diffused  a  grateful 
coolness  as  they  murmured  along ;  statues  were  placed  on  the  stage  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house,  which  were  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rain 
down  perfumes  on  the  Pulpitum  and  the  spectators,  these  showers  being  termed 
Sparsiones.  To  increase  the  good  humour  of  the  multitude,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sports,  little  balls  of  wood  were  thrown  down  (and  hence  tlie  name  Mis- 
silia)  from  the  upper  story,  and  scrambled  for  by  those  below,  each  of  these 
MissUia  containing  a  ticket  (^Tessera)  upon  which  was  written  the  name  of 
some  object  of  greater  or  less  value.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  a  basket  of 
fruit,  sometimes  a  horse,  or  a  robe,  or  a  slave,  or  a  piece  of  plate,  or  a  sum  of 
money ;  and  the  holder  of  a  ticket  in  this  lottery  without  blanks  was  entitled 
to  receive  the  article  inscribed  upon  it,  by  making  application  to  an  officer 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  ^  Many  of  these  refinements  became  common  even 
in  the  small  country  towns  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century ;  for  we 
find  in  one  of  the  play-bills  scrawled  upon  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  the  exhibitor 
endeavouring  to  attract  a  large  audience  by  promising — Sparsiones  Vela 
Erunt. 

3.  Munera  Gladiatoria. 

We  now  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  notice  that  spedes  of  exhibition  whidi, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  was  more  popular  than 
any  other,  and  which  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  foulest  blot  upon  the 
national  character  of  the  Romans. 

Origin  and  progress  of  Gladiatorial  Shows, — ^Gladiatores  were  persons 
armed  with  deadly  weapons  who  fought  with  each  other  in  cold  blood,  usually 
in  pairs,  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators,  until  one  (or  both)  of  the  com- 
batants was  killed  or  disabled.  The  origin  of  this  practice  must  be  traced  to 
the  belief  existing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  the  earliest  periods,  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  took  delight  in  human  blood.  Hence  Achilles  is  repre- 
sented by  Homer  as  slaying  twelve  Trojan  captives,  and  casting  their  bodies  on 
the  ftmeral  pyre  of  Patroclus,  while  ^neas,  in  like  manner,  offers  up  eight  of 
his  prisoners  to  appease  the  Manes  of  Pallas  the  son  of  Evander.  (Mn,  X.  517.) 
Passing  on  to  historical  times,  the  custom  is  said  to  have  been  imported  into 

1  Martial.  XIV.  38.  89. 

2  Lucret.  IV.  73.  VL  105. 

5  Plln.  RN.  XXXIIL  27.  XXXVIL  11.    Suet  Ner.  II.    liartial  VHL  78. 
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Rome  from  Etmria,  and  the  first  example  is  afforded  bj  Marcos  and  Decimus 
Brutus,  who,  in  B.C.  264,  matched  together  gladiators  in  the  Forum  Boarium^ 
when  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  their  father — JD.  Junius  Brutus  munus  gla- 
diatorium  in  honorem  de/uncti  patris  edidit  primus,  (Liv.  Epit.  XVI.  Yal. 
Max.  II.  iy.  7.)  The  practice  from  this  time  forward  gradnallj  gained  ground. 
There  were  Ludi  Junebres  in  B.C.  216,  at  which  twenty-five  pairs  fought, 
(gladiatorum  paria  duo  et  viginti^)  the  same  number  in  B.C.  200,  and  sixty 
pairs  in  B.C.  183.^  As  the  taste  for  these  spectacles  increased  they  were  no 
longer  confined  to  funereal  rites,  bat  formed  a  part  of  eveiy  important  public 
solemnity,  and  were  introduced  occasionally  even  at  private  banquets.  Julius 
CaBsar  at  one  festival  presented  three. hundred  and  twenty  pairs  to  the  people, 
and  Trajan,  during  the  great  rejoicings  on  his  return  from  Dacia,  which 
extended  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  matched  together  ten  thousand 
gladiators.  Attempts  were  made  by  various  persons  at  difierent  times  to  restrain 
the  extravagance  of  private  individuals,  who  were  tempted  by  vanity  or  ambi- 
tion to  lavish  enormous  sums  on  these  displays.  Laws  were  proposed  and 
passed  by  Cicero,  by  Augustus,  by  Tiberius,  and  by  other  Emperors,  to  limit  the 
number  of  fighters,  and  to  check  excessive  expenditure,  but  these  were  neglected 
or  repealed  during  the  sway  of  worthless  princes,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
interdict  such  exhibitions  entirely  until  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
They  were  partially  revived  under  Constantius,  Theodosius,  and  Yalentinianus, 
and  finally  suppressed  by  Honorius. 

Training  of  Gladiators. — It  was  natural  that  much  care  should  be  bestowed 
on  the  preparations  for  shows  to  which  thousands  looked  forward  with  intense 
eagerness.  Regular  academies,  called  Ludi  gladiatorii,  or  simply  Lu^i^  were 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  these  prize-fighters,  in  which  the  most  important 
practical  duties  were  committed  to  a  trainer,  called  Lanista,  by  whom  the 
Tirones,  or  undrilled  novices,  were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  art, 
fighting  with  heavy  wooden  swords,  called  Rudes,  while  their  bodies  were 
brought  into  condition  by  regular  exercise  and  nourishing  food  (sagina  gla- 
diatoria,)  Many  of  these  Ludi  were  kept  upon  speculation  by  Lanistae, 
who  trained  large  bodies  of  men,  whom  they  sold  or  let  out  for  hire  to  those 
who  were  desirous  of  procuring  recruits  for  public  games. 

Class  of  persons  who  fought  as  Gladiators. — The  most  copious  supply  was 
at  all  times  derived  from  prisoners  of  war,  or  refractory  slaves  sold  by  their 
masters  to  the  Lanista.  Malefactors  also  were  occasionally  condemned  to  fight 
as  gladiators,  and  occasionally  Roman  citizens  offered  themselves  voluntarily  for 
hire,  and  to  such  the  specific  term  Auctorati  was  applied,  their  pay  being  called 
Auctoramentum,  Under  the  more  worthless  and  dissolute  emperors,  Equites, 
priests,  and  senators  did  not  scruple  to  contend  in  the  arena,  in  the  hope  oi 
attracting  the  attention  and  gaining  the  favour  of  the  prince;  and  even  high- 
bom  women  were  found  who  consented  to  pander  to  the  appetite  for  novelty,  by 
fighting  with  each  other  or  with  dwarfs. 

Classification  of  Gladiators. — Gladiators  were  divided  into  classes  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  equipped,  and  were  in  many  cases  named 
from  the  nation  whose  characteristic  arms  they  bore.  The  representatives  of 
dififerent  nations  were  frequently  matched  against  each  other,  and  the  compara- 
tive efficiency  of  their  weapons  ofiensive  and  defensive,  was  thus  put  to  the  test. 
The  classes  most  firequently  mentioned  are — 
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Threces^  amed  as  Thraciaiu,  with  a  light  dronlar  badder  (parmd)  and 
gbort  crooked  cutlas ;  (sica ;)  SamnUes^  wIm,  we  cannot  doabt,  were  fnrmsbed 
like  the  Samnites  of  old  (Liv.  IX.  40.)  with  a  conyex  shield,  (scutum^)  broad  and 
even  at  top,  {sumnuim  latius  fcLsUgio  aequali^)  the  two  sides  gradnalty  converg- 
ing to  a  point,  (ad  imum  cuneatius^)  a  wadded  breast-plate,  {spongia  pectori 
tegumentum,)  crested  helmet,  (galea  cristata,)  and  with  a  grcave  on  the  left  leg: 
(ntiistrum  cms  ocrea  tectum ;)  Mimdllanes^  a  word  of  donbtfhl  origin,  eqnippied 
as  Gaulish  warriors;  EoplomacMj  in  a  complete  suit  of  mail  like  those  who 
fought  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Grecian  phalanx. 

Retiarii  were  provided  with  a  net  (laadum — Rete)  and  a  three-pointed  spear 
(Fiucitid)  with  along  handle,  but  were,  destitute  of  defensive  armour;  they 
were  usually  paired  with  a  heavy  armed  opponent,  a  MirmiUo  for  example, 
who  was  in  this  case  designated  Secutor;  the  Retiarius  being  no  match  for  his 
antagonist  in  a  hand-to-lumd  fight,  endeavoured,  as  the  latter  approached,  to 
throw  his  net  so  as  to  entangle  him  in  its  meshes,  and,  if  sucoessfol,  stabbed 
him  with  the  fuscina  before  he  could  extricate  himself.  If  the  cast  failed  he 
was  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  was  chased  bj  the  Secutor^  (and  hence  the 
name,)  and  if  overtaken  easily  despatched.  If,  however,  the  Retiarius  con- 
trived to  evade  his  pursuer  until  he  was  prepared  for  a  second  throw,  then  the 
contest  was  renewed  as  at  first,  and  continued  until  one  or  the  other  was  baffled 
or  exhausted.  A  most  vivid  description  of  a  combat  of  this  nature  will  be  found 
in  the  eighth  Satire  of  Juvenal  (199^210.) 

Less  fluently  named  than  the  preceding  were  Dimackaeri^  who  fought  with 
two  swords ;  LaquearU^  anabgons  to  the  Retiarii^  but  who  had  lassos  or  nooses 
mstead  of  nets ;  Andabatae,  who  wore  helmets  with  close  visors,  so  that  they 
fought  blindfold ;  Essedarii,  who  fought  from  Celtic  war  chariots ;  (Esseda ;) 
Meridiani^  who  fought  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  inferior  performers,  it  has  been 
copjectured,  who  were  brou^t  forward  at  an  hour  when  the  majority  of  the 
q)ectators  had  retired  to  repose  during  the  noondde  heat;  Provocatores^  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  they  were  occasionally  matched  with 
Samnites.  Gladiators,  as  remarked  above,  generally  fought  in  pairs,  and  all 
such  were  termed  OrdinarU ;  at  times,  however,  by  way  of  variety,  a  number 
rushed  together  in  a  mele^,  and  such  were  named  Catervarii,  Besiiarii  were 
those  who,  in  the  VenatUmes,  already  described,  fought  with  wild  beasts. 

Munus,  Editor,^^ThQ  term  Munus  is  applied  specially  to  denote  a  Gladia- 
torial show,  either  in  consequence  of  the  connection  which  originally  subsisted 
between  these  displays  and  funeral  obsequies,  which  w&ce  specially  termed 
Munera^  or  fiiom  the  circumstance  that  they  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
gift,  bestowed  by  the  magistrate  or  the  private  individual  at  whose  cost  they 
were  exhibited,  and  who  presided  under  the  title  of  Editor  (SpectacuU)  or 
Munerarius^  the  latter  term  having  been,  as  we  are  told,  first  empbyed  by 
Augustus.  ^ 

Place  of  Exhibition. — ^The  first  show  of  Gladiators  took  place,  as  stated 
above,  in  &e  Forum  jBoarntm,  and  when  they  were  brought  forward  in  connec- 
tion with  funeral  rites,  they  would  always  be  exhibited  near  the  funeral  pyre  or 
in  some  place  of  general  resort.  When  they  formed  a  part  of  great  publio 
solemnities^  they  at  fitrst  fought  in  the  Circus  Maximus^  but  subsequently 
Amphitheatres  were  erected  as  the  kind  of  edifice  best  adapted  for  these  contests. 

Mode  of  Procedure. — ^When  the  day  of  the  show  had  arrived,  of  which  publio 

1  Mwnu  it  appU«d  «lto«  though  Itai  tteqaaaUj,  to  games  or  tfaows  fn  general 
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notice  was  given  some  time  beforehand,  accompanied  by  a  description  of  tbe 
Qnmber,  names,  and  previous  eiploits  of  tbe  combatants,  (lAbtUaa  mnnerarmi^ 
tbe  Gladiators  marched  in  procesaion  into  the  Arena  of  the  Amphitbealre,  and 
were  there  arranged  in  pairs,  much  pains  having  lieen  prenonnlj  bestowed  npon 
matching  indiTiduals  nearl^r  eqnal  id  strength  and  skill.  Their  arms  and  equip- 
ments were  then  produced  and  cnrefuily  examined  ;  a  prelnde  {Prolwn/i)  followed, 
in  wliich  tbe  parties  fenced  with  wooden  swords  and  pointless  spears,  exhibiting 
the  gracetiil  attitudes  and  dezteroos  cvointions  which  thej  had  l>eea  taught  hy 
the  Lanista.  The  strife  then  commeiiced  in  earnest  upon  a  signal  given  bj  the 
Editor.  As  soon  as  a  Gladiali^r  succeeded  in  in^cling  a  dedded  wound  on  his 
adversarj,  he  ciclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  Hoc  Habei — It  is  a  hit.  If  the  injurv 
appeared  to  be  of  such  a  nafure  as  to  disable  the  snflerer,  and  prevent  him  from 
oontiiiniag  the  Sglit,  the  Editor  replied,  Habet,  and  the  life  or  death  of  the 
wounded  man,  who  now  held  up  his  Gnger  in  token  of  anbmission,  depended 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  president,  who  nsnallj,  as  a  matter  of  courtesv,  referred 
it  to  the  audience.  If  the  man  was  a  lavourile,  had  fought  well,  and  betrayed 
no  symptoms  of  terror,  thn  crowd  testified  their  approbation  hj  sbotits  and  clnp- 
ptng  of  hands,  and  he  was  fdlowed  to  tetire ;  but  if  he  had,  from  anj  cause, 
incurred  their  displeasure,  tbej  depressed  their  thumbs  in  eilfflice,  and  the  con- 
queror, in  obedience  to  a  iooW  from  the  Editor,  plnnged  his  weapon  into  the 
body  of  the  unresisting  victim.  The  attendants  then  rushed  in,  dragged  otf 
tbe  corpse  bj  a  book  to  an  apartment  cabled  the  Spoliarium,  sprinkled  &esh 
aand  on  the  Arena,  and  new  actors  entered  to  petfonn  like  tragedies. ' 
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In  giving  sn  aoconnt  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss, 
in  the  first  place,  that  portion  of  the  subject  concerning  which  our  information 
IS  full  and  complete ;  and  then  to  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  those  points, 
which  are  comparatively  doubtful  and  obscure.  According  to  this  plan,  we  shall 
commence  with  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Julian  Year} 

Julian  Tear. — At  the  time  when  Julius  Caesar  attained  to  supreme  power, 
the  Calendar  had,  from  causes  which  will  be  afterwards  explained,  fallen  into 
great  confusion.  The  Dictator,  therefore,  resolved  to  reform  the  whole  system, 
and  being  himself  versed  in  astronomy,  '  with  the  aid  of  Sosigenes,  a  peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Alexandria,  the  great  school  of  the  sciences,  introduced  B.C.  45, 
^at  division  of  time  which,  with  a  few  modifications,  is  still  employed  by  all 
Christian  nations,  and  received  from  its  author  the  name  of  the  JvJian  Year, 

The  solar  year,  or  the  period  between  two  vernal  equinoxes,  was  supposed  to 
contain  365j-  days  ;  but  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  would  have  arisen 
from  the  use  of  fractional  parts,  three  years  out  of  four  were  regarded  as  consist- 
ing  of  365  days,  while  every  fourth  year  had  366, 

Months  of  the  Jallan  Tear. — The  Roman  year  had  from  a  very  early 
period  been  divided  into  twelve  months.  This  number  and  the  ancient  names 
were  retained,  but  the  distribution  of  the  days  was  changed.  By  the  new 
arrangement,  lanuarivs^  the  first  month,  had  31  days ;  Fehruarius^  28  in 
ordinary  years,  and  every  fourth  year,  29 ;  Martins^  31 ;  Aprilis,  30 ;  Mains ^ 
31;  /umu«,  30;  Quintilis^  31;  SextUis,  31;  September,  SO  \  October,  31; 
November,  30 ;  December,  31. 

In  the  year  B.C.  44,  Marcus  Antonius,  at  that  time  Consul,  proposed  and 
carried  a  law  by  which  the  name  of  Quintilis  was  changed  to  IttUus,  in  honour 
of  lulius  Caesar,  whose  birth-day  was  on  the  12th  of  that  month ;  '  and  at  a 
subsequent  period,  B.C.  8,  by  a  similar  piece  of  flattery,  the  name  SextiUs  was 
changed  to  ^Augustus,  because  the  emperor  had  in  that  month  entered  upon  his 
first  Conaolship,  had  achieved  some  remarkable  victories,  and  had  celebrated  three 
triumphs.  *    Other  princes  rejected,  *  or  courted  like  distinctions.    September 

1  Tbe  piineipal  ftuthorities  are  Plutarch.  Vit  Caes.  59.  Dion  Cassins  XLIII.  26.  Appi.<n. 
B.C.  IL  1S4.  Or.  Fast  III.  Ifi5.  Sueton.  Jul  4a  Plin.  H.N.  XVIIL  25.  Ceiisorinus  *iO. 
Macrob.  S.  L  14.    Ammian.  MarselL  XXVI.  1. 

S  See  Macrob.  S.  L  16. 

3  Macrob.  8.  L  12.    Dion  Cass.  XLIV.  5.    Appian.  B.C.  IL  154. 

4  Sueton.  Octav.  3i.  Dion  Cass.  LV.  6.  Macr(rt>ia8  haa  preserved  tbe  decree  of  the  Senate, 
the  date  is  given  by  Censorlnus  22. 

i  Sueton.  Tib.  96. 
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was  fbr  a  while  known  as  Germanicus^^  and  October  as  Domittamis ;  ^  but 
while  the  names  of  July  and  August  still  endnre,  the  others  soon  reverted  to 
their  primitive  designations. 

DlvtoloiiB  of  the  month. — Jnlios  Caesar  retained  also  the  ancient  divisions 
of  the  month  by  Calendae^  Nonae,  and  Idus.  The  Calendae  fell  nniformlj 
on  the  first  daj  of  each  month ;  the  Idus  on  the  13th,  except  in  March,  May, 
July,  and  October,  when  they  fell  on  the  15th ;  the  Nonae  were  always  eight 
(according  to  the  Boman  computation  nine)  days  before  the  Idv^^  and  tlierefore 
on  the  5th,  except  in  March,  May,  Joly,  and  October,  when  they  fell  on  the  7tb. 

method  of  iHiting. — When  an  event  did  not  happen  exactly  on  the  Calends, 
Nones,  or  Ides  of  any  month,  they  calculated  the  day  by  reckoning  backwards 
from  the  next  division  of  the  mondi.  Thus,  if  it  happened  between  the  Calends 
and  the  Nones,  it  was  said  to  take  place  so  many  days  before  the  Nones ;  if  it 
happened  between  the  Nones  and  Ides,  it  was  said  to  take  place  so  many  days 
before  the  Ides ;  if  it  happened  after  the  Ides,  it  was  said  to  take  place  so  many 
days  before  the  Calends  of  the  ensuing  month. 

In  the  second  place,  in  making  these  computations,  the  dajjrom  which  they 
reckoned  was  always  included,  as  well  as  the  day  to  which  they  reckoned.  Thus, 
the  3d  of  January  was  called  the  third  day  before  the  Nones  of  January ;  the  10th 
of  March  the  6th  day  before  the  Ides  of  March ;  the  14th  of  June  the  18th  day 
before  the  Calends  of  July.  We  observe  an  analogy  to  this  practice  in  the  Scotch 
phrase,  *^  this  day  eight  days  ;^'  the  German  *^  acht  Tage,"  which  alike  denote  a 
space  of  seven  days ;  and  the  French  "  quinze  jours,"  which  stands  for  a  fortnight. 

The  form  of  expression  was  likewise  remarkable.  When  an  event  took  place 
on  the  Calends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  it  was  said  to  happen,  Calendis — Nonis — 
Idibus  lanuariis — Februariis,  &c.  or  lanuarU — Februarii,  &c ;  (sc.  mensis ;) 
when  it  took  place  on  the  day  before  one  of  these  divisions,  then  it  was  said  to 
happen,  Pridie  Calendas — Nonas — Idus  lanuarias — Februarias,  &c. ;  but  in 
other  cases  the  formula  generally  employed  was,  Ante  diem  tertium — quartum — 
quinium — sextum,  &c.  Calendas — Nonas — Idus  lanuarias — Februarias^  &c. 
Thus  the  31st  of  January  was,  Pridie  Calendus  Februarias ;  the  6th  of  Maixih, 
Pridie  Nonas  Martias;  the  12th  of  April,  Pridie  Idus  Apriles;  the  27th  of 
April,  Ante  diem  quintum  Calendas  Maias ;  the  2d  of  May,  Ante  diem  sextum 
Nonas  Maias;  the  6th  of  June,  Ante  diem  octavum  Idus  lunias;  the  15th  of 
August,  Ante  diem  decimum  octavum  Calendas  Septembres.  Sometimes,  but 
less  frequently,  the  preposition  is  omitted,  and  the  numeral  put  in  the  ablative. 
Thus  we  find.  Quarto  Calendas  Septembres^  for  the  29  th  of  August;  Decimo 
sexto  Calendas  Novembres^  the  17th  of  October ;  Quinto  Idus  Decembres,  the 
9th  of  December,  and  so  on.  In  ancient  monuments  and  old  MSS.,  the  words 
Ante  diem  are  very  frequently  indicated  by  initial  letters  only,  A.I).,  and  the 
number  by  the  Roman  numeral — thus,  A.D.  lY.  Idus  Octobres  ;  A.D.  YI. 
Calendas  Decembrrs  ;  A.D.  III.  Nonas  Noyembres  ;  or  farther  abbreviated, 
A.D.  lY.  Id.  Octob.  ;  A.D.  YI.  Kal.  Dec.  ;  A.D.  III.  Non.  Nov.  The  Ante 
diem^  or  its  abbreviation,  are  often  omitted  altogether,  and  the  numeral  stands 
alone— lY.  Id.  Octob.  ;  YI.  Kal.  Dec.  ;  III.  NoN.  Nov. 

Scaliger  and  others  have  attempted,  with  no  great  success,  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  expression  Ante  diem  tertium^  &c.  instead  of  what  would  appear 
to  be  the  more  natural  form,  Diem  tertium  (or,  die  tertio)  ante.  '   However  the 

1  Snetnn.  Cal.  IS. 

9  Sueton.  Dom.  la    liacrob.  8. 1.  12. 

*  We  have  in  Tacit  Ann.  XII.  69,  tertio  ante  Jdut  Oetobres,\mi  such  a  combination  is  rare. 
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phrase  may  have  arisen,  the  oombmation  ante  cUem  appears  pracdoallj  to  hare 
been  a  formula,  which  was  regarded  as  a  single  word»  and  hence  we  occasionally 
find  another  preposition  prefixed  to  the  ante.  Thus  Cic  Phil  III.  8. — hi  antv 
DIEM  quartum  Calendas  Deeembres  distulity  i.e.  He  put  off  (the  meeting  of  the 
Senate)  to  the  28th  of  NoTember ;  and  again,  £p^  ad.  Att.  III.  17.— Z)e  Quinto 
Jratre  nuntii  nobis  tristes  nee  varii  venerant  ex  ante  diem  Nan.  Inn,  usque 
ad  Prid.  Kal  Sept.  Le.  From  the  Kones  of  June  until  the  day  before  the  Calends 
of  September.  Nay,  we  even  meet  with  ante  diem  introduced  adveibially  where 
no  date  is  given,  as  in  Caes.  B.  0. 1.  11. — ^Antb  qubm  diem  iturus  sit^  for  quo 
die,  and  the  Greek  writers  translate  the  phrase  literally,  when  computing  time 
according  to  the  Roman  fashion.  Thus  Plutarch^  tells  us  that  Rome  was 
founded  ifti^^  r^  x^o  hlvcm  K«X«jr2«ij»  MttMiy,  i.e.  21st  April.  ' 

iBtercaUutoii  •f  tke  Jaltea  TMir. — ^The  day  added  every  fourth  year,  as 
explained  above,  was  inserted  in  February,  immediately  after  the  festival  of  the 
Terminalia,  which  fell  VIL  Kal.  Mart.  (23d  February.)  In  such  years,  the 
6th  day  before  the  Calends  of  March  (  VL  Kal.  Mart.)  was  repeated  twice, 
from  which  circumstance  the  day  inserted  was  termed  Bissextum,*  or  Dies 
Bissextus,  ^  and  the  year  itself  Annus  Bissextus.  ^  The  adjective  BissextUis^ 
from  whence  comes  the  modem  word  Bissextile,  is  a  barbarism.  We  find  thai 
the  Roman  lawyers  decided  that  of  the  two  days  which  were  called  VL  KaL 
Mart  the  latter,  or  that  nearest  to  March,  was,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  con* 
sidered  in  all  contracts  as  the  inserted  day ;  but  that  since  these  two  days  were 
one  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  any  person  bom  on  the  inserted  day  was,  in  ordinary 
years,  to  consider  the  VL  Kal.  Mart,  as  his  birth-day,  while  any  person  bora 
on  the  VL  Kal.  Mart,  in  an  ordinary  year,  was,  in  the  Annus  Bissextus,  to 
consider  the  former  of  the  two  days  called  VL  Kcd.  Mart  as  his  burth-day.  ^ 

The  edict  published  by  Julius  Caesar  which  explained  the  changes  introduced, 
and  pointed  out  the  steps  to  be  followed,  in  order  to  secure  regularity  for  the 
future,  seems  to  have  been  expressed  ambiguously.  The  Julian  Era  commenced 
on  the  1st  of  January,  B.C.  45 ;  Caesar  was  assassinated  on  the  Ides  of  March, 
the  year  following,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  Pontifices  fell  into  an  error, 
and  inserted  a  day  every  third  year,  instead  of  every  fourth.  This  was  continued 
for  thirty-six  years,  in  the  course  of  which  twelve  days  were  added,  instead  of 
nine,  when  the  mistake  was  rectified  by  Augustus,  who  gave  orders  that  the 
insertion  of  the  bissextum  should  be  omitted  for  twelve  years,  by  which  a  com- 
pensation would  be  made  for  the  three  supemumerary  days,  after  which  the  inser- 
tion was  to  proceed  regulariy  every  fourth  year,  according  to  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  Calendar. '  A  sHght  correction  must  on  this  account 
be  applied  to  the  dates  of  events  which  took  place  within  the  above  period  of 
thirty-six  years,  when  they  descend  to  days.  Thus  the  battle  of  Actium,  which 
we  are  told  was  fought  on  the  2d  of  September,  B.C.  81,  really  happened  on 
the  3d. 

NHMdiBoe. — From  the  earliest  times  the  Romans  made  use  of  a  week  of  eight 
days.    During  seven  days  the  husbandman  devoted  himself  to  his  rural  toils, 

1  Tit  Rom.  IX 

S  Obserre  also  Cms.  B.C.  I.  6, 1»  diet  efat  ante  Hem  K  Col.  AprUU,  and  LW.  VL  L  Turn  da 
diebut  rel^gioiia  agitari  eoi]^mt  diemgue  antt  diem  XV.  C<d«nda*  SexUle*  .  .  .  imtignem  .... 
feeerunt. 

S  Censorin.  9a    Amm.  Mar.  XXVL  1. 

«  Ulplan.  Dieest  IV.  iv.  & 

8  Augustin.  Ep.  CXIX.  ad  Januar.  e.  7.    See  also  Maorob.  S.  L  14 

•  Digest.  IV.  It.  a 

fMaeroU  &  L  14.    Plin.  H.N.  XVia  57.    Soeton.  OcUv.  2&    BoUn.  Poljh.  I 
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and  on  the  eighth  he  repaired  to  the  cit^  to  transact  bnsineM)  and  exerdse  his 
political  privileges.  These  market  days  were  called  Nundinae,  a  word  evidently 
formed  from  Nonus^  becanse,  aooording  to  the  Roman  method  of  oompatation, 
they  reoorred  every  ninth  day,  nono  quoque  die.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  113^ 
that  in  the  year  B.C.  98,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Consuls  Q.  Osecilios  Metellns 
and  T.  Didios,  thence  called  Lex  CaecUia  IHdia^  which,  among  other  provi- 
sions, enacted  that  every  bill  should  be  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  people 
for  three  market  days  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Oomitia.  This  space  of  time, 
which  could  not  be  less  than  seventeen  days,  was  from  that  time  forward  called 
Trinmidinum  or  Trinum  Nundinum*  ^  The  Nundinae  ran  on  with  perfect 
regularity ;  but  it  was  oonsidered  unlocky  for  them  to  M  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  or  upon  the  Nones  of  any  month. '  Such  coincidences  were  carefully 
guarded  against  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic  by  the  priests,  who  controlled  the 
Calendar,  and  even  so  late  as  B.C.  40,  five  years  afler  the  adoption  of  the  Julian 
reform,  an  extraordinaiy  day  was  ins^ted  to  prevent  the  fint  of  January  in  the 
following  year  firom  coinciding  with  one  of  the  Nundinae, '  the  superstition 
liaving  been  revived,  it  would  seem,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  war  of  Lepidus 
(B.C.  78)  broke  out  in  a  year  whidi  commenced  in  this  inauspicious  manner. 

The  Jewish  week  of  seven  days  (Hebdomoi)  was  known  to  the  Romans  from 
the  time  of  Fompeius,  but  was  not  generally  adopted  until  after  Christianity 
became  the  established  religion  of  the  State. 

eUkimABimAmm.  •£  iNiy*.—- We  may  now  proceed  to  explain  the  epithets  by 
which  the  days  of  the  Roman  year  were  distinguished  mdividually,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  religion  and  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

Dies  Fasti  were  the  days  upon  which  the  Courts  of  justice  were  open,  and 
legal  business  could  be  transacted  before  the  Praetor,  the  Dies  NejasU  if  ere 
those  upon  which  the  Courts  were  dosed.  Certain  days  were  Fasti  during  one 
portion,  Nefasti  during  another,^  and  such  were  nam<Ml  Intercisi,  (halved,)  or, 
according  to  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  word,  EndotercisL 

All  days  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  tiie  Gods  by  sacrifices,  feasts,  or 
games,  were  named  FesH;  those  hallowed  by  no  such  solemnities,  Pro/esti. 

The  holy  days  {Feriae,  Festa,^  included  under  the  genoul  denomination  of 
Festi  dies,  were  divided  into  two  classes,  Feriae  Puhlicae,  and  Feriae  Privatae, 
tiie  former  celebrated  by  the  oommunity  at  large,  the  latter  peculiar  to  particular 
clans,  families,  or  individuals.    The  Feriae  PMicae  again  were  either, 

Feriae  Stativae,  observed  regularly  every  year  on  a  fixed  day,  such  as  the 
Terminalia  on  the  23d  of  February,  the  Festum  Aun/oe  Perennae  on  the  Ides 
of  March,  and  many  others ;  or, 

Feriae  Conceptivae^  observed  regularly  every  year,  but  on  days  fixed  by  the 
priests  or  magistrates  for  the  time  bemg.  Such  were  the  Feriae  Latinae,  the 
Sementiva,  Campitaiia,  &c.    There  were  also 

Feriae  Imperativae,  extraordinary  holidays,  being  for  the  most  part  days  of 
supplication  or  thanksgiving,  appointed  by  the  magistrates  on  occasions  of 

1  See  Cio.  Pha  Y.  3.  Ep.  ftd  Att  IL  8.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  XVL  12.  LIt.  III.  8S.  QaintlL  L  O. 
II.  Iv  36. 

3  Blaorob.  8. 1. 13.  Dion  Cass.  XL VIII.  33.    See  also  XL.  47. 

S  We  oannot  doabt,  howerer,  that  a  daj  wonld  be  sabsequently  dropped  to  compensate  for 
this  irregularity. 

4  Fathu  is  derived  from  f(u^  or  from  fitri^  as  beinc  the  days  on  which  it  was  lawful  for  the 
Praetor  to  auMk  the  words  which  expressed  hts  jurisdiction.  Thas  Macrobins  8.  I.  16.— 
ImncRCisi— tlloruM  enim  diervm  guihutdam  horitfiu  art,  qtMrndamfaa  non  ett  iut  dieerf.  nam, 
eum  kottia  eaedUurt  fari  nefin  «rt ;  <fil»r  eana  el  porreeta  fori  UcH  :  rurtw,  am  aMtUtr, 
man  Itett. 
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national  distress  or  trimnph.  We  ought  also  to  notice  Dies  Condtidles,  days  on 
which  it  was  lawful  to  hold  assemblies  of  the  people,  being  for  the  most  part 
such  as  were  neither  Fasti  nor  Festi  nor  Intercisi. 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  Dies  Atri^  on  which  it  was  thought  unlucky  to 
undertake  any  business  of  importance.  To  this  class  belonged  the  day  after  the 
Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  each  month,  as  we  are  told  by  Ovid.  Fast.  I.  57« 
Macrobius  ^ves  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  this  superstition  (I.  16.) 

Faati. — ^For  nearly  four  centuries  and  a-half  after  the  foundation  of  the  dty, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Calendar  was  confined  to  the  Pontifioes  alone,  whose  duty 
it  was  regularly  to  proclaim  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon,  to  announce  to 
the  people  the  days  of  the  month  on  which  the  Nones  and  Ides  would  fall,  and  to 
give  notice  of  the  Dies  Festi,  Fcuti,  Nefasti,  and  Comiiiales.  These  secrets  which 
might  be,  and  doubtless  often  were,  employed  for  political  ends,  were  at  length 
divulged  in  the  year  B.C.  314,  by  Cn.  Flavins,  (see  p.  224.  828,)  who  drew 
up  tables  embracing  all  this  carefully-treasured  information,  and  hung  them  up 
in  the  Forum  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.^  From  this  time  forward  documents 
of  this  description  were  known  by  the  name  of  Fasti,  and  were  exhibited  for 
general  use  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  They  contained,  for  the  most  part,  an 
enumeration  of  the  days  of  the  year  in  regular  order ;  to  each  was  attached  a 
mark  pointing  out  whether  it  was  Fastus,  Nefastus,  Intercisus,  Comitialis, 
Ater,  &c. ;  the  position  of  the  Nones  and  Ides,  and  different  Festivals,  was  also 
laid  down,  and  sometimes  a  brief  notice  of  some  great  victory,  the  dedication  of 
a  temple,  or  similar  event,  was  added,  especially  in  later  times,  when  in  this 
manner  a  compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  reigning  prince. 

These  Fasti,  in  fact,  corresponded  very  closely  to  a  modem  Almanac,  and  the 
poem  of  Ovid  which  he  entitled  Fasti  may  be  considered  as  a  poetical  Year- 
Book,  or  Companion  to  the  Roman  Almanac,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Julian  Calendar.  AU  the  more  remarkable  epochs  are  examined  in  succession,  the 
origin  of  the  different  festivals  is  explained,  the  various  ceremonies  described  and 
sach  illustrations  added  as  were  likely  to  prove  useful  or  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Several  specimens  of  Fasti,  or  ancient  Almanacs,  engraved  on  stone,  have  been 
discovered  at  different  times  more  or  less  perfect,  and  copies'  are  to  be  found  in 
tlie  larger  collections  of  Roman  antiquities  and  inscriptions.  ^ 

Upon  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  the  mai^  by  which  the  days 
of  the  year  are  distinguished  in  these  monuments,  we  obtain  the  following 
classification : — 

38  days  are  marked, F. 

63  —  N. 

54  —  N.P. 

2  —  Q.i2ea?C.  F. 

1  —  Q.  5^.  D.  F.  V<;,. 

8        —        EN.  './  ;U;-  ^^ 

181  —  C.  ^  "^' 

17  —  SineNota. 


365 


1  LIT.  IX.  46.    Yal.  Max.  IL  S.    Macrob.  S.  I.  15.    Cic.  pro  Mar.  II. 

3  See  OraetfiiM,  Thesanni*  Antiqq.  Romm.  Vol.  VIIL  :  Gruter,  Corpus  Inscripi  Latt.: 
Fo/fginit  FastoramVerriaaoniin  reliquiae.  &c:  Fan  FaasteH,  Aninuulyeras.  ad  Fattos  Rom. 
•acro6,  fto. 
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F.  denotes  Fastus;  N.  Ne/astus;  N.  P.  Nefastus  priore^  (part^O  *J^at  w 
Nefastus  iu  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  therefore  we  conclude,  Fastus  in  the 
after  part ;  F.  P.  Fastus  priore^  the  converse  of  the  preceding;  Q.  Bex  C.  F. 
Quando  Rex  Comitiavit  Fastus ;  that  is,  Fastus  aft»  the  Bex  SacHficuLus 
has  performed  sacrifice  in  the  Comitium,  this  mark  is  attached  to  the  24th  of 
March  and  the  14th  of  May ;  Q.  St,  D.  F.  Quando  Stercus  Defertur  Fastus ; 
that  is,  Fastus  after  the  sweepings  and  other  filth  have  been  carried  oat  of 
the  temple  of  Vesta  and  conveyed  to  the  Tiber,  a  ceremony  performed  once 
a-year  on  the  15th  of  Jane,  as  we  learn  fi.*om  Ovid  and  Yarro;  £N.  Endo' 
tercisus;  C.  Comitialis, 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  explaining  the  difference  between  the  days  which 
were  N.  P.  and  those  which  were  EN.  The  Ides  of  each  month  were  N.  P.  and 
most  of  the  other  days  bearing  this  mark  were  sacred  to  different  deities,  while 
those  marked  EN.  do  not  appear  to  been  hallowed  by  any  solemnity  whatever. 

The  FasH  just  described  have,  to  prevent  confusion,  been  called  Calendaria 
or  Fasti  Calendares^  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  certain  composi- 
tions also  named  Fasti  by  the  ancients. 

These  were  regular  chronicles  in  which  were  recorded  each  year  the  names  of 
the  Consuls  and  other  magistrates,  together  with  the  remarkable  events,  and  the 
days  on  which  they  oocuired.  The  most  important  were  the  Annales  Maximi^ 
kept  by  the  PonHfex  Maximm;  but  similar  records  appear  to  have  been 
compiled  by  other  magistrates,  and  by  private  individuals,  and  we  find  many 
allusions  to  works  of  this  description,  which  must  have  afibrded  valuable  mate- 
rials to  the  historian. ' 

In  the  year  1547,  several  fi^gments  of  marble  tablets  were  dug  up  at  Rome, 
which  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  Consuls,  Dictators,  Censors,  &c.  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  until  the  age  of  Augustus.  These  were  collected  and 
adjusted  as  far  as  possible,  and  deposited  by  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese  in  the 
Capitol,  from  which  circumstance  they  have  been  styled  the  Fasti  CapitoUni, 
and  similar  collections  derived  from  different  sources  have  received  the  names  of 
Fasti  Consularesy  Fasti  triumphales^  and  the  like. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Roman  Calendar  as  it  existed  in  ages 
more  remote,  and  to  the  different  forms  which  it  assumed  before  the  Julian  Era. 
Every  part  of  this  subject  is  involved  in  darkness  and  uncertainty,  and  the 
statements  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  appear  to  have  been  themselves  very 
ignorant  in  such  matters,  are  most  perplexing  and  irreconcileable. 

Tear  of  Romnlas. — ^There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  year  was  in  use  among 
the  Romans  in  the  earliest  tunes,  and  therefore  denominated  the  Year  of  Romulus^ 
which  consisted  of  304  days,  divided  into  10  months — Martins,  Aprilis,  Maius, 
Junius,  Quintilis,  Sextilis,  September,  October,  November,  December,  Of 
these,  March,  May,  Quintilis,  and  October,  contained  81  days,  the  rest  80.  ' 

That  the  month  of  March  was  ori^ally  the  first  in  the  year  is  sufficiently 

1  These  expressions  are  not  classical. 

2  See  Hor.  C.  III.  zvii.  1.  IV.  xlil.  la  8. 1  iiL  118. 

8  Among  the  older  historians,  Licinius  Maoer  and  Fenestella  maintained  that  the  Romans 
fyom  the  first  employed  a  solar  year  of  12  months,  (see  Censorin.  SO.  and  Plutarch  also 
Vit  Num.  18  )  that  the  number  of  the  months  was  originally  12,  and  that  the  number  of 
days  in  each  Taried  from  20  to  35,  the  sum  total  being  360.  But  on  the  other  side  ve  haTe 
Junius  Oracohanus,  Fnlrius,  Varro,  and  others,  (see  Censorin.  as  above,)  to  whom  we  may 
add  Ot.  Fast  L  27. 43.  Ill  99. 119.  151.  Anl.  OelL  IIL  16.  MacroK  a  L  12.  Bolin.  Polyh. 
I  ■ ;  all  of  whom  speak  without  any  doubt  of  the  10  months  year.  The  number  of  days  in  each 
month  is  given  by  Censorinus,  Solinua,  and  Macrobiila. 
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proved  by  the  ntmeB  of  thoee  which  follow  Jnne,  namely  QuintHis  or  the  fifth 
month,  SextiUa  the  sixth,  September  the  serenth,  and  so  on  to  December  the 
tenth.  In  addition,  many  sacred  rites  and  andent  eostoms  long  retamed  point  to 
the  same  oonclosion.  On  the  first  of  March,  the  holy  fire  was  renewed  on  the 
altar  of  Vesta ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  the  old  laurels  were  taken 
down  from  the  Regia^  firom  the  houses  of  the  Flamines^  and  from  the  different 
Curiae^  and  replaced  by  fresh  branches ;  sacrifioes  were  offered  to  Anna  Perenna, 
the  goddess  of  the  circling  year ;  the  salaries  of  instmctors  were  paid ;  the  taxes 
farmed  ont ;  and  matrons  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  slaves,  as  the  masters  of 
families  did  on  the  Saturnalia,  the  object  of  the  latter  being  to  reward  the 
domestics  for  their  indnstiy  daring  the  year  that  was  past,  of  the  former  to 
sUmalate  their  exertions  for  the  fiitnre.  ^ 

The  year  of  304  days  conrespoDds  with  the  conne  neither  of  the  snn  nor  of 
the  moon,  and  many  hypotheses  have  been  formed  with  regard  to  its  origin  and 
import.  By  far  the  most  ingenious  and  profound  of  these,  so  ingenions  indeed 
that  it  aknost  carries  eonviction,  is  the  theory  propoonded  by  Niebafar.  He 
supposes  it  to  have  been  employed  along  with  a  lunar  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  solar  and  lunar  years  coincide  at  certain  fixed  epochs.  He  moreover 
finds  traces  of  it  in  history  at  a  period  long  after  it  is  geneially  believed  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  by  its  aid  explains  several  of  the  duonological  anomalies 
and  contradictions  so  frequent  in  the  early  annals.  His  calculations  are  too  intri- 
cate to  be  developed  here,  but  wdl  deserve  the  attention  of  aU  interested  in  such 
researches. ' 

T«ar  •£  Nama. — ^The  year  of  Romulus  was  succeeded  by  a  pure  Itmar  year, 
introduced,  according  to  the  prevailing  tradition,  by  Nnma,'  who  retained  the 
names  of  the  ten  months  already  in  use,  and  added  two  more,  lanuarius,  from 
tha  god  lanusy  and  Februarim,  from  Fehruut^  the  deity  who  presided  over 
eipiatory  rites. 

The  true  length  of  a  lunar  month,  that  is,  the  interval  between  two  successive 
New  or  Full  Moons,  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  2.87  seconds,  and  hence 
twelve  lunar  months  contain  854  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  34.886  seconds.  The 
Athenians  made  their  lunar  year  consist  of  854  davs ;  but  Numa,  influenced,  it 
is  said,  by  the  virtue  attributed  to  odd  numbers,  *  added  another  to  make  up 
355. 

Caleadae*  FTaMM.  Idaa^ — Each  month  was  divided  into  three  periods  by 
the  CalentUte^  Nonae,  and  Ichts,  The  Calendae  marked  the  fint  of  the  month, 
the  day  following  the  evening  upon  whxdi  the  rieoder  crescent  of  the  New  Moon 
was  fint  visible  in  the  sky ;  the  Nonae  the  First  Quarter;  the  Idus  the  PuU 
Moon.  The  origin  of  these  terms  must  be  explained.  Macrobiss  has  preserved 
the  record  of  the  ancient  practice  (8. 1. 15.) 

'  Priacis  ergo  temporibtts,  antequam  Fasti  a  Cn,  Flavio  scriba  inviHs  pedrtbns 
in  cmmum  notitiam  proderentur,  Pontifid  Minori  haec  provincia  dd&gahatur^ 
ut  novae  htnae  primum  observaret  ad^pectam,  visamque  Regi  Saerifievlo  nicn- 
tiaret,  itaque  sacrijicio  a  Rege  et  Minore  Pontifice  ceUbrato  idem  PonHfex, 
K  A  LATA,  ui  est,  YOGATA  in  Capitolium  plebe  iuxta  Curiam  Katabram^  quae 

1  S«e  Maorob.  8. 1.  12.    Ot.  FmI  HI.  1S5.  Mqq.    Phitarch.  Q.  R.  la 

a  Niebuhr't  Koouui  Hiitor.^,  VoL  L  Chaptov  *-  On  tta*  Moular  ot«le.** 

8  Genaorin.  20.    SoUn.  1.    Macrob.  S.  1. 13.    On  the  other  hand  Junius  ChMNSbaMn  mafai- 

tained  (Censorin.  1.  o.)  that  tbia  obanae  was  istrodnoad  by  TarniiniiM  (PrlMwa.) 
4  Thus  VirgiL  E.  VIIL  7f^^Vum»o  4eu»  impate  gaudtt.    Flin.  H.N.  XXVIII.  b^Jn^arm 

ntimerot  ad  tnnia  vehewuiUiorei  eredimm  g  and  Pamna  Diao«ntti  a.  T.  Jwqtmtm,  p.  I09>>-/a»- 

paremtumerumanltguipro»perwremkomuMuai "' 
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Casae  Romidi  proxima  est,  quot  numero  dies  a  Kalendts  ad  Nonas  superessent 
pronuntiabat :  et  Quintanas  quidem  dicto  quinquies  verbo  xctXa,  Seftimana? 
repetito  septies  praedicabat,  verbum  autem  »ec\a  Graecum  est,  id  est,  voco,  et 
hunc  diem  qui  ex  his  diebus  qui  Kalarentur  primus  esset,  placuit  Ealendas 
vocari.  hinc  et  ipsi  Curiae,  ad  quam  vocabantur,  Ealabbae  nomen  datum  est. 
Ideo  autem  Minor  Pontifex  numerum  dierum  qui  ad  Nonas  superessent 
Kalando  prodebat,  quod  post  novam  lunam  oportebat  Nonarum  die  populares 
qui  in  agris  essent  confluere  in  urbem  axscepturos  causae  feriarum  a  Rege 
Sacrorum,  >cripturosque  quid  esset  eo  mense  faciendum. 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  KaUndae  were  derived  from  Kah,  the  same  with 
the  Greek  xa'ka,  becanse  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon,  the 
people  were  called  together  that  they  might  be  told  on  what  day  the  Nones  would 
fall.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  New  Moon  in  question  was  not  the  astronomi- 
cal New  Moon  or  period  of  conjunction,  but  the  first  appearance  of  the  crescent  in 
the  evening  twilight*  Now,  according  to  circumstances,  the  New  Moon  is  some- 
times visible  on  the  evening  after  conjunction,  sometimes  not  for  two  or  three 
days.  Hence  the  Nones  or  First  Quarter  would  fall  sometimes  as  early  as  the  fifth 
of  the  month,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  seventh ;  and  thus  the  Ides  or  Full  Moon> 
would  fall  sometimes  as  early  as  the  thirteenth,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  fifteenth. 
The  pontifi?  appear  by  ancient  custom  to  have  been  confined  to  the  extremes, 
and  hence  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon  they  proclaimed  that 
the  Nones  would  be  on  the  fifth,  in  which  case  they  were  called  Quintanae,  or 
on  the  seventh,  and  then  they  were  called  Septimanae,  Idus  is  derived  fi*om  an 
Etruscan  verb  iduare,  signifying  to  divide,  because  the  Full  Moon  divides  the 
lunar  months ;  Nonae  is  the  plural  of  Nonus  ^*  the  ninth,"  because  the  Nones 
were  always  just  nine  days  before  the  Ides,  according  to  the  Roman  system  of 
computation  explained  above* 

January  and  February  having  been  added  to  the  ten  months  of  the  old  year, 
a  question  arises  as  to  the  order  of  succession  then  or  subsequently  established. 

That  February  was  in  the  first  instance  the  last  month  of  the  year,  seems 
scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt ;  thus  Cicero  de  Legg.  II.  21. — Venio  nunc  ad 
Manium  iura,  quae  maiores  nostri  et  sapientissime  instituerunt  et  religiosiS' 
sime  coluerunt,  Februario  antem  mense,  qui  tunc  extremus  anni  mensis  erat, 
mortuis  parentari  voluerunt, — and  Varro  (L.L.  VI.  §  13.) — Terminalia,  quod 
is  dies  anni  extremus  constitutus,    Duodecimus  enim  mensis  fuit  Februarius.  ^ 

We  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  determine  the  epoch  at  which  January 
and  February  became  the  first  and  second  months.  Plutarch  supposes  them  to 
have  been  from  the  first  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  According  to  Ovid,  who 
supposes  them  to  have  been  added  by  Numa,  January  was  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  February  at  the  end,  and  the  new  arrangement,  by  which 
February  was  placed  second,  was  introduced  by  the  Decemvirs.  *  It  is  perfectly 
clear,  however,  from  the  various  ceremonies  described  above,  that  March  must 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  commencement  of  the  year  at  the  time  when  those 
rites  were  established.  lanuarius,  therefore,  may  have  been  called  after  lanus, 
the  deity  presiding  over  the  beginning  of  all  things,  not  because  it  was  the  first 
month  of  the  sacred  or  of  the  civil  year,  but  because  it  was  the  month  which 

I  See  also  Paul  Diac.  s.t.  F^truarhii,  p.  85,  and  Serrins  on  Virg.  O.  T.  43.  Macrobins  S.  I. 
12.  13.  asserts  that  January  and  Febmary  were  placed  by  Nnma  as  the  first  and  second 
months  of  the  year,  and  in  the  last  quoted  chapter  contradicts  himself  downright— ^»s 
intereafationi  me7ui$  Febntarhu  deptUaius  est,  qwmiam  it  lUtimtu  anni  erat 

%  Fast  IL  49. 
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immediatoly  followed  the  winter  Bobtioe,  when  the  nm  may  be  said  to  reenme 
hU  career.  *  We  know  that  from  B.C.  153,  the  oonsok  always  entered  npon 
their  office  on  the  Ist  January,  bnt  we  cannot  positively  assert  that  this  day 
was  considered  the  first  of  the  civil  year  before  that  time,  although  it  undoubt- 
edly was  looked  upon  as  such  ever  after. 

iBtcrcalattom  •f  the  Ijmmmr  Tear. — ^The  lunar  year  of  the  Greeks  conusted 
of  354  days,  that  of  the  Bomans  of  d55,  while  the  length  of  the  solar  year,  upon 
which  depends  the  return  of  the  seasons,  is  365^  days  nearly.  Hence  almost  all 
nations  who  have  adopted  a  lunar  year  have  hatf'reoourse  to  intercalatums,  that 
iSf  to  the  insertion  of  additional  days  or  months  from  time  to  time,  which,  if 
managed  skilfrilly,  will  insure  a  correspondence  between  the  civil  and  natural 
year  at  fixed  periods,  and  prevent  the  dislocation  of  the  seasons.  The  insertion 
of  a  day  every  fourth  year  in  the  Julian  Calendar,  which  has  no  reference  to  the 
moon,  is  also  an  intercalation,  the  object  being  to  compensate  for  the  error 
arising  fcom  making  the  solar  year  consist  of  an  exact  number  (865)  of  days, 
instead  of  365^,  and  we  shall  see  how  it  became  afterwards  necessary  to  modify 
this  intercaUtion  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  error  arising  from  supposini^ 
the  solar  year  to  be  exactly  365.25  days  in  length,  instead  of  365.242264,  &c, 
as  it  really  ia. 

Octaeteris  of  (he  A  thmoM^-^U  we  reckon  the  lunar  month  at  29^  days,  and 
the  solar  year  at  365^  days,  and  the  earnest  astronomers  did  not  arrive  at 
greater  accuracy,  tlien  twelve  lunar  months,  or  354  days,  will  fall  short  of  a 
sohur  year  by  11^  days,  which  in  eight  lunar  years  will  amount  to  90  days.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  space  of  eight  lunar  years  we  add  three  lunar  months,  or,  in 
other  words,  make  three  hmar  years  out  of  every  eight  consist  of  thirteen  lunar 
months  instead  of  twelve,  then  at  the  end  of  eight  years  there  will  be  a  difference 
of  only  one  day  and  a-half  between  the  solar  and  lunar  years.  This  correction 
was  at  one  time  employed  by  the  Athenians;  the  intercalary  months  were  added 
at  the  end  of  the  third,  fifU),  and  eighth  years,  and  the  period,  or  to  use  the 
technical  phrase,  the  CycU  of  eight  years  was  termed  owtm  m^^f. 

CycU  o/ilieton.—With  the  progress  of  science  a  more  convenient  correction 
was  introduced.    According  to  the  most  accurate  calculations, 

19  Solar  years  contam 6939.603016  days. 

235  Lunar  months   ...  >        ^  6939.68718  days. 

or,  19  Lunar  years  and  7  months )  ^ 

so  that  if  seven  lunar  months  are  intercalated  during  nineteen  lunar  years,  or  if, 
in  other  words,  seven  out  of  every  nineteen  lunar  years  are  made  to  oonsist  of 
thirteen  lunar  months  instead  of  twelve,  then  the  difference  between  the  solar 
and  lunar  years  at  the  end  of  that  period  will  amount  to  only  .084164  of  a  day, 
and  the  error  will  be  less  than  one  day  in  two  hundred  years.  This  s»»g«df 
xetTvi^lf,  or  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  is  usually  named,  from  its  inventor,  the 
Cycle  of  Melon,  and  came  into  use  at  Athens  on  the  16th  of  July,  B.C.  432. 
It  was  afterwards  corrected  by  Calippus  of  Cyzicus,  who  invented  a  cycle  of 
seventy-six  years,  which  in  its  turn  was  corrected  by  Hipparchus,  who  invented 
a  cyde  of  three  hundred  and  four  years. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  Romans  for  a  considerable  period  made  use  of 
a  pure  lunar  year,  the  introduction  of  which,  aa  we  have  seen  above»  was  usually 

I  Bruma  novt  prima  nt,  veterU^ue  noinuima  $oU9 : 

Prindpium  ct^piuiU  Fhednu  et  annm  i<lem.~Fast  L  1631 
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ascribed  to  Nnma,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  donbted  that  intercalations  were 
employed  resembling  some  of  those  described  above,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
correspondence  with  the  solar  or  natural  year.  On  this  subject,  however,  tiie 
andoit  writers  are  silent,  with  the  exception  of  Livy,  (L  19.)  but  unfortunately 
his  language  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the  text  of  the  passage  disputed. 

The  intercalations  which  we  do  find  described  by  Maerobius,  Gensorinus,  and 
Plutarch,  and  which  were  certainly  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Julian  reform^ 
belong  to  a  system  essentially  different.  The  scheme  which  they  describe  is  the 
following.  The  year  of  Numa  consisted  of  355  days.  Tlie  Romans  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  Octaeteris,  according  to  which  90  days 
were  to  be  intercalated  in  a  cycle  of  eight  years,  applied  it  thus.  They  inter- 
calated at  the  end  of  every  two  years  a  month,  which  consisted  alternately  of 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three  days,  thus  making  up  the  sum  of  90  days  at  the 
end  of  eight  years.  ^  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  year  of  the 
Greeks  contained  d54  days  only,  while  thdr  own  had  355,  and  hence  it  followed 
that  in  the  cycle  of  eight  years  there  was  an  excess  of  eight  days.  To  remedy 
this,  a  new  cycle  was  invented  of  twenty-four  years,  and  in  the  last  eight  years 
of  this  twenty-four  days  were  omitted,  sixty  only  being  intercalated  instcitd  of 
90,  thus  compensating  for  the  excess  which  would  have  taken  place  in  the  whole 
period  had  the  full  number  been  employed. 

At  what  time  this  (or  any  other)  system  of  intercalation  was  brought  into 
use,  we  cannot  tell.  The  Roman  antiquaries  themselves  were  at  variance.  Some 
referred  the  introduction  of  intercidations  to  Romulus,  some  to  Numa,  some  to 
Servius,  some  to  the  Decemvirs,  while  some  brought  it  down  as  low  as  the  con- 
sulship of  Manius  Adlius  Glabrio  in  the  ^tolian  war,  B.C.  191. '  Whatever 
opinion  we  may  adopt  on  this  matter,  it  is  important  to  attend  to  the  foUowing 
consideration. 

So  long  as  we  make  use  of  a  year,  the  months  of  whidi  are  regulated  by  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  it  is  evident  that  all  intercalations  empk>yed  to  produce  a 
correspondence  with  the  solar  year,  mast  be  in  the  form  of  entire  lunar  months. 
As  soon  as  a  period  is  inserted  either  longer  or  shorter  than  one  lunar  month,  or 
au  exact  number  of  entire  lunar  months,  from  that  time  fiorward  all  regular  con^ 
nection  between  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  commencement  of  1^  months 
and  years  is  destroyed.  Hence  as  soon  as  the  Romans  began  to  employ  the 
intercalary  months  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  days,  from  that  moment  they 
virtually  abandoned  the  lunar  year,  and  adopted  a  solar  cycle,  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  that  afterwards  perfected  by  Julius  Csesar,  but  less  accurate  and  less 
convenient.  The  old  names  of  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  were  retained,  but 
these  would  no  longer  answer  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  New  Moon,  to  the 
First  Quarter,  and  to  Full  Moon,  more  than  the  first,  fifth,  and  thirteenth  of  any 
month  at  the  present  time.  Id^  believes  the  change  fitHu  the  pure  lunar  year 
to  have  taken  place  during  the  sway  of  the  Decemvirs,  an  opinion  of  which  we 
find  some  trace  in  Maerobius. '  Hence  he  supposes  Ihat  the  Roman  Calendar 
assumed  three  different  shapes  before  the  Julian  reAmn.    These  he  distinguishea 

I.  The  Year  o/Bomulus  of  10  months  and  304  days. 

1  So  Censorlnos  SO.  and  Macrob.  8.  L  13.  Platareb.  on  tbe  other  hand,  saja  that  Nvma 
doubted  the  difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  year,  and  thus  made  a  month  of  S2  da>8, 
which  was  Intercalated  cTcry  alternate  year,  bat  makea  no  allusion  to  the  month  of  33  days. 

S  Blacroh.  S.  L  13.    See  also  Cic.  de  Legg.  II.  12. 

s  Macrobi  8. 1.  13.  It  la  clear  from  Ot.  Fast  IL  54,  that  there  was  a  trtdltion  that  the 
DeoMUTlrs  had  made  some  ebaogea  in  the  Calendar. 
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II.  The  Year  ofNuma^  a  pure  lunar  of  12  lunar  months  and  365  days,  with 
auitable  intercalations. 

III.  The  Year  of  the  Decemviri^  nominally  a  Innar  year  like  the  former,  but 
which,  from  the  intercalations  employed,  ceased  to  correspond  with  the  phases  of 
the  moon. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  distribution  of  the  days  among  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  of  355  days.    It  was  as  follows :  ^-^ 


Januarins,...29 
Februarius,  ..28 
Martius, 31 


Aprilis, 29 

Mains, 31 

Junius, .29 


Quintilis,  ....31 1  October, 31 


Sextilis, 29 

September,.. .29 


November,  ..29 
December,  ...29 


This  arrangement,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  Julian  reform,  is  usually 
referred  to  the  time  of  Numa ;  but  as  the  number  of  days  in  the  different  montiis 
is  inconsistent  with  a  lunar  calendar,  it  can  scarcely  have  been  introduced  until 
the  intercalary  months  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  days  were  employed. 
The  position  of  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  was  the  same  as  in  the  year  of 
Osesar,  the  Calends  always  marked  the  1st  of  every  month,  the  Nones  and 
Ides  the  5th  and  13th,  except  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  when  they 
fell  upon  the  7th  and  15th.  All  dates  of  works  written  before  B.C.  45,  must  of 
course  be  calculated  by  the  above  table.  Thus  when  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written 
B.C,  51,  says  that  he  arrived  at  the  camp  in  Lycaonia,  VIL  KaL  Sept.  we 
must  not  translate  this  "the  26th  of  August,"  as  we  should  do  had  it  been 
written  after  the  beginning  of  B.C.  45,  but  **  the  24th  of  August,^*  because 
Sextilis  at  that  time  had  29  days  only. 

Plutarch  names  the  intercalary  montii  twice ;  in  the  life  of  Numa  he  calls  it 
Me^Ktlt¥os ;  in  the  life  of  Caesar,  Mt^xiiboptog,  It  is  remarkable  that  this  term 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Roman  writer ;  the  expressions  mensis  intercalaris  and 
mensis  intercalarius  being  alone  employed  by  them. 

The  intercalations  took  place  in  the  month  of  February,  between  the  Termx- 
naUa  and  the  Regifugium ;  that  is,  between  the  23d  and  the  24th,  at  least  such 
was  the  rule,  although  it  may  have  been  violated  at  times.  The  remaining  five 
days  belonging  to  February  were  added  after  the  interoalaiy  month,  probably 
from  some  superstition ;  but  all  the  calculations  of  time  in  intercalary  years  were 
founded  upon  the  supposition  that  in  such  years  February  contained  23  days 
only.  Thus  in  ordinary  years,  the  day  after  the  Ides  of  February  was  A.D, 
XVL  Kal,  Mart.,  but  in  the  intercalary  years,  A.D.  XI.  Calendas  Inter- 
calares.  The  TerminaUa  in  ordinary  years  fell  A,D.  VII.  Kal.  Mart,  in 
intercalary  years,  Pridie  Calendas  Intercalares. 

The  intercalary  month  had  its  own  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  with  the  addition 

of  the  epithet  intercalares,  the  day  after  the  Ides  would  be  A.D,  XV.  or  A.D. 

XVI.  KaL  Mart,  according  as  the  month  contained  22  or  23  days,  the  five 

remaining  days  of  February  being  added,  and  in  either  case  the  Regifugium 

would  always  stand  as  A.D,  VI.  Kal.  Mart.  ' 

IrregBlaiitics  in  the  BonutB  Tear  •ptvwiomm  to  the  JTallan  referm.— 

We  have  seen  that  the  whole  management  of  the  Calendar  was  originally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pontifces,  and  even  sSier  Cn.  Flavins  had  divulged  the  secrets  of 
the  Fasti,  they  retained  the  privilege  of  adjusting  the  intercalation. '  This  trust 
they  shamefully  betrayed,  and  to  gratify  their  private  animosities,  or  show 

1  Macrob.  L  14.    Censorin.  SO. 

2  For  examples,  see  Fast.  Capit.    LIt.  XXXVII.  59.    Cic.  pro  Qainct.  25. 

3  Fontificum  Arbitrio  ioterolandt  ratio  perraissa.    Ceosorin.  20. 
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favoar  to  their  friends,  in  order  that  a  magistrate  might  remain  in  office  for  a 
period  sliorter  or  longer  than  the  law  permitted,  that  a  farmer  of  the  taxes 
might  be  defrauded  of  his  just  right,  or  obtain  an  nniair  advantage,  they  cor-, 
tailed  or  drew  out  the  year  at  pleasure,  until  the  whole  Calendar  was  involved 
in  a  degree  of  uncertainty  and  confusion,  to  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  the 
histoiy  of  a  civilized  people.  ^  The  ignorance  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
years  in  which  the  intercalations  ought  to  take  place,  and  the  mysteiy  observed 
by  the  priests,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  expressions  of  Cicero.  Thus  in  £p.  ad 
Att  y.  21,  we  find — Cum  scies  Romae  intercalatum  siU  necne^  veUm  ad  me 
scribcLs;  again  in  £p.  ad  Fam.  yil.2 — Quotidie  votafacimtis  ne  intercaletur^ 
ut  quam  primum  te  videre  possimus ;  and  in  Ep.  ad  Att  VI.  1.  we  find — Accepi 
tftas  literas,  A.D,  quintum  TerminaUa;  that  is,  on  the  19th  of  February,  this 
singular  method  of  fixing  the  date  being  employed  to  prevent  ambiguity,  since 
the  day  would  be  A.D.  XL  Kal.  Mart,  in  a  common  year,  and  A.D.  VI.  KaU 
Iiitercal.  in  an  intercalary  year,  and  Cicero  knew  not  when  he  wrote,  whether 
an  intercalation  had  or  had  not  taken  place. 

Annns  Confasioiiis. — Accordingly,  when  Cffisar  became  Dictator,  the  year 
was  about  two  months  in  advance  of  the  seasons ;  the  spring  festivals  hap- 
pened in  what  were  nominally  the  summer  months,  and  those  of  summer  in 
autumn. 

To  take  a  single  example. — Cicero,  in  one  of  his  Episdes  to  Atticus,  (X.  17.) 
^ys  that  &t  the  time  when  he  was  writing  his  journey  was  delayed  by  the 
equinox.    The  date  affixed  to  this  letter  is  XVII,  Kal.  Jun.  i.e.  16th  May. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  defects,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  67  days  to 
the  year  B.C.  46 ;  these  days  were  divided  into  two  intercalary  months,  and 
inserted  between  November  and  December.  In  this  year  the  ordinary  interca- 
lations of  23  days  took  place  in  February,  so  that  it  contained,  in  all — 

Ordinary  length  of  year, 355  days. 

Intercalary  month, 23    — 

Two  additional  intercalary  months, 67    — 

Total, 445  days. 

Such  was  the  year  B.C.  46,  which  among  modem  chronologers  has  received  the 
name  of  Annus  Confusionis,  although,  as  Ideler  observes,  Macrobius  has  more 
correctly  termed  it  Aiinus  Confusionis  ultimus. 

Censorinus  says  that  90  days  were  added  to  that  year,  Dion  Cassius  67 ;  but 
there  is  no  contradiction  here,  for  the  former  includes  the  ordinary  intercalation 
of  23  days  in  February,  which  is  not  taken  into  account  by  the  latter.  *  The 
two  additional  months  seem  to  have  been  called  Mensis  intercalaris  prior^  and 
Mensis  intercalaris  posterior^  for  we  find  in  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  VI.  14 — Ego 
idem  tamen  cum  A.D.  V.  Kalendas  Im?EBCALASES  friobes,  rogatu  fratrum 
tuorum  venissem  mane  ad  Caesarem,  &c. 

Oregorian  Calendar. — The  Julian  Calendar  was  founded  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  length  of  the  solar  or  tropical  year  was  exactly  365  days,  6  hours, 
or  865.25  days.    Therefore 

1  ^ee  Censorin.  3a     Siaerob.  L  14.     PlnUrcfa.  Yit  Cms.  60.     Ammlanas  MaroeUlnni 
XXVI.  1.  Solinus  L 

2  See  Censortn.  15.     Dton  Cass.  XLIII.  26.     Macrob   8.  I.  16.     Plla  H  N.  XVIII.  17. 
Ammiaa.  I.  c.    Macrob.  XXVL  1.  Suet  CaBsar  4a  Or.  Fast  ilL  1A&.   Appian.  B.a  IL  154. 
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The  lengrth  of  the  Julian  Tear  being 365d.    &l 

Bat  the  trae  length  of  the  Solar  Year  bemg  ...d65d.    5h.  48m.  b^  |a. 

It  follows  that  the  Julian  Year  is  too  long  by  11m.    6^8. 

Thisezoessin     10  years  wiD  amount  to Ih.  61m.  258. 

—  in   100             —                18h.  84m.  IDs. 

—  in  1000             —                7d.  I7h.  41m.  40s. 

To  oonect  this  accamulattng  error,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  published  a  Bull  in 
1582,  by  which  it  was  ordain^  that  common  years  should  consist  of  365  days, 
and  that  a  day  should  be  added  eveiy  fourth  year  as  formerly,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  intercalation  was  to  be  omitted  m  the  last  year  of  those  centuries 
not  divisible  by  4 ;  and  thus  that  97  days  instead  of  100  should  be  inserted  in 
400  years.  ^  The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  almost  immediately  adopted  in  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  to  compensate  for  the  error  already  incurred,  10 
days  were  dropped.  The  change  was  not  admitted  into  England  until  1752, 
when  11  days  were  dropped  between  the  2d  and  14th  September,  from  which 
arose  the  distinction  between  Old  and  New  Style,  Russia  and  other  countries 
which  follow  the  Greek  church,  still  retain  the  original  Julian  Calendar,  and 
hence  their  dates  are  now  12  days  behind  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

According  to  the  Gregorian  scheme  by  which  three  leap  years  are  omitted  in 
400  years- 
Length  of  the  Gregorian  Year  being 365d.  5h.  49m.  12s. 

True  length  of  the  Solar  Year  being 365d.  5li.  48m.  51^8. 

Therefore  the  Gregorian  Year  is  too  long  by 20^8. 

An  excess  whidi  will  not  amount  to  1  day  in  4500  years. 

If  the  insertion  of  a  day  be  omitted  each  4000th  year — 
Length  of  year  according  to  cycle  of  4000  years,  865d.  5h.  48m.  501s. 

which  is  too  short  by  1  second — a  deficiency  which  will  not  amount  to  a  day 
in  70,000  years. 

l^astm.  Seculnn. — ^We  may  now  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
longer  divisions  of  time,  the  Lustrum  and  the  Seculum, 

The  word  Lustrum^  (see  p.  170,)  derived  from  Xuo,  signified  properly  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people  by  the  Censors  at 
the  end  of  every  five  years,  the  period  during  which  these  magistrates  originally 
held  office.  Hence  Lustrum  was  used  to  denote  a  space  of  five  yearSy  and  the 
Censors  in  performing  the  sacrifice,  were  said  Condere  lustrum^  to  bring  the 
Lustrum  to  a  close.  Yarro,  in  explaining  the  term,  derives  it  fix)m  Luere^  in 
the  sense  of  to  pay — Lustrum  nominatum  tempus  quinquennale  a  luendo,  id 
est  solvendOy  quod  quinto  quoque  anno  vectigalia  et  ullrotrihuta  per  cerisores 
persolvebantur,  (L.L.  VI.  §  2.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  quinto  quoque  anno^  according  to  the  Roman 
method  of  computation,  might  mean  every  fourth  year^  and  quinqjiennale 
tempuSy  a  term  of  four  years^  just  as  Cicero  (De  Orat.  III.  32.)  calls  the  Olympio 
games — Maxima  iUa  quinquennalis  celebritas  ludorum ;  ^  but  since  we  know 

1  Tbni  no  intcrealation  takes  place  in  the  years  1900.  2U)0,  3200,  2300,  S.'iOO.  because  the 
numbers  19,  21,  iti.  23,  26,  are  not  divisible  by  4,  but  all  of  these,  according  to  the  old  system, 
would  have  been  leap  years. 

2  This  is  oTidently  in  reference  to  the  Greek  expression  itur»tn^ie. 
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from  other  fiOiir(ie8  that  the  Censors  originally  held  office  for  five  years,  and  that 
the  taxes  were  farmed  ont  upon  five  years^  leases,  the  interpretation  of  the  above 
passage  is  not  open  to  doubt.  We  may  add,  that  wherever  the  word  Lustrum 
occurs  in  the  older  writers,  it  is  always  in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the 
Censors. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  age  of  Ovid,  a  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen, 
and  the  meaning  of  Lustrum  was  no  longer  definite ;  in  Amor.  III.  vi.  27. — 
Nondum  Troia  fait  lustris  ohsessa  dudb^ — it  unquestionably  stands  for  five 
years;  and  also  in  Fast.  III.  119,  where  the  10  month  year  of  Romulus  is 
described — Ergo  animi  indociles  et  adhuc  ratione  carentes  =  Mensibus  egerunt 
lustra  minora  decem,  i.e.  the  Lustra  were  too  short  by  10  months.  But  with 
singular  inconsistency,  a  few  lines  farther  on,  (165,)  where  he  is  explaining  the 
Julian  Year,  and  the  intercalation  of  the  Dies  Bissextus — Hie  anni  modus  est ; 
in  lustrum  accedere  debet  =  Quae  consummatur  partibus  una  dies — Lustrum 
must  certainly  denote  four  years. 

Again,  in  Trist.  IV.  x.  96.  compared  with  the  E.  ex  P.  IT.  vi.  5.  we  see  the 
Roman  Lustrum  identified  with  the  Grecian  Olympiad,  each  being  supposed 
equal  to  five  years.  As  we  come  down  lower,  Pliny  twice  in  one  chapter  (H.N. 
II.  47.)  calls  the  four^year  cycle  of  the  Julian  year  a  Lustrum ;  we  find  in 
inscriptions  the  intervals  between  the  successive  exhibitions  of  the  Capitdine 
games  instituted  by  Domitian,  and  celebrated  eveiy  four  years,  designated  as 
Lustra ;  ^  and  in  the  third  century,  the  original  force  of  the  term  seems  to  have 
been  quite  forgotten,  for  Censorinus,  in  defining  the  Lustrum  or  Annus  Magnus^ 
seems  to  be  ignorant  that  it  ev^  did  differ  from  the  Olympiad,  or  denote  any 
period  but  four  years. 

This  uncertainty  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  irregularity  with  which  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lustrum  was  performed.  It  was  omitted  sometimes  from  super- 
stitions motives,  as  when  we  read  in  livy  III.  22. — Census  actus  eo  anno, 
(B.C.  460,)  Lustrum  propter  Capitolium  captum,  consulem  occisum^  condi 
reUgiosum  fait — and  often  from  other  causes,  for  upon  looking  over  the  Fasti 
Capitolini,  in  which  the  Censors  are  registered,  and  the  letters  L.  F.  attached  to 
the  names  of  those  who  completed  this  rite,  we  shall  find  that  although  the  usual 
interval  is  five  years,  yet  not  unfi^uently  six  and  seven  were  allowd  to  elapse, 
while  occasionsJly  it  was  repeated  after  four  only.  These  facts  seem  to  account 
for  the  inconsistencies  of  the  later  Roman  writers,  without  going  so  far  as  Ideler, 
who  maintams  that  Lustrum  never  was  used  for  a  fixed  space  of  time. 

The  duration  of  the  Seculum  was  a  theme  of  controversy  among  the  Romans 
themselves  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  The  historians  and  antiquaries  seem  all  to 
have  agreed  that  the  Seculum  was  a  period  of  100  years,  while  the  Quindeoem- 
viri,  the  priests  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  custody  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
reposing,  it  would  seem,  upon  the  testimony  of  their  sacred  registers,  asserted 
that  110  years  was  the  interval  at  which  the  solemn  Ludi  Seculares^  which 
marked  the  close  of  each  Seculum^  had  ever  been  and  ought  to  be  celebrated. 
The  Locus  classicus  on  this  subject  is  in  Censorinus  (17.)  ^ 

Censorinus  has  preserved  also  the  conflicting  statements  with  regard  to  the 
actual  celebration  of  these  games  from  the  time  of  their  institution,  and  his  dates 
are  all  fixed  by  the  consuls  in  office  at  the  time.    They  are  as  follows :— ^ 

1  Grater  C.  I.  CCCXXXII.  8.    Censorln.  II 

>  See  alio  Varro  L^L.  VL  $  11.    Paul  Dlao.  «.▼.  Seeulares  Ludi,  p.  32&    The  oorreaponding 
paiaage  in  Fettna  is  too  much  mutilated  to  afford  any  information. 
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Kie  first  Secular  g«mea  were  1  TU    &, 
celebrated  Mxording  to...  1     'xy-yi^ 

Tb,««.d (A.ii«,.., 


PisoCensorinns,  Cn.  Gel- 

^'*'*'°^' ]      mina,  who  lived  at  the 

XV-viri,  628 

The  fifth  by  Angwtiu, „  A.U.C.  737  or  B.C.  17 

The  Biith  bj  Claudius, A.D.C.  800  or  A.D.  47 

The  seventh  by  Domitian, A.D.C.  841  or  A.D.  88 

The  eighth  by  SqitimioB  Several, A.D.C.  957  or  A.D.  204 

To  attempt  to  disoover  the  caneea  which  led  to  Ihie  strange  diengreeineiit  would 
be  abaoltite  waste  of  time.  We  can  scarcely  besitale  to  believe  that  the  compu- 
latione  of  the  XV-viri  were  trimmed  to  serve  an  end ;  but  it  ii  remaitable  that 
tbe  period  chosen  by  Augnitus  doM  not  abaotalely  agree  with  their  vietTs,  since 
the  6th  games  ong^t  to  have  been  held  A.xr.C.  738,  and  not  737,  as  they  really 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  MIUTARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


I.  Military  Affairs. 

In  all  duscnsaioQB  with  regard  to  the  Military  affau^  of  the  Romans,  the  extent 
of  the  subject  should  never  be  forgotten.  For  nine  hundred  years  they  pursued 
an  almost  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest,  and  thirteen  centuries  more  passed 
away  before  the  empire  thus  formed  was  completely  dismembered.  If  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  former  period  alone,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  energies 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  war  both  a?  a 
science  and  an  art,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  changes  and  modifications  in 
general  principles  and  in  practical  details  introduced  during  that  lengthened  space, 
must  have  been  almost  countless,  and  that  we  shall  be  guilty  of  a  grievous  error 
if  we  suppose  that  statements  which  are  true  with  regard  to  any  one  epoch  will 
hold  good  for  alL  We  must  therefore  endeavour,  as  far  as  our  materials  will 
permit,  to  exhibit  a  view  of  a  Roman  Anny  at  epochs  far  removed  from  each 
other,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  form  some  idea  of  what  took  place  during  th» 
inteiTals.  With  regard  to  one  epoch  only  is  our  information  full  and  satisfactory. 
Polybius,  himself  an  experienced  commander,  who,  as  the  friend  and  companion 
of  the  younger  Scipio,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  studying  the  military  systenr 
of  Rome,  when  the  discipline  of  her  armies  was  most  perfect,  and  when  th0 
physical  and  moral  character  of  her  soldiers  stood  highest,  has  transmitted  to  us 
an  account  of  the  Roman  Army,  as  it  existed  when  he  composed  his  history,  so 
complete  in  every  particular  that  our  curiosity  is  fiiUy  satisfied.  With  regard  to 
other  epoclis,  however,  we  depend  entirely  upon  scattered  notices  contained  in  the 
classical  writers ;  but  although  these  are  very  numerous,  and  are  dispersed  over 
the  works  of  auUiors  in  every  department  of  literature,  they  but  too  often  convey 
little  instruction,  for  the  writers  and  those  for  whom  liiey  wrote  were  so  familiar 
with  such  topics,  that  there  is  very  rarely  more  than  a  passing  allusion,  unaccom- 
panied by  comment  or  illustration.  In  what  follows  we  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  hitherto  pursued,  restrict  ourselves  in  a  great  measure  to  the  period 
of  the  republic,  adding  a  few  explanations  of  the  more  important  alterations 
introduced  under  the  earlier  Emperors.^ 

Coutltvii«M  of  a  »•— «■  Armj, — ^A  regular  Roman  Army,  consistuig  of 


1  I  would  Tentore  to  reflsr  for  fbller  Informatton  on  iom«  of  tbe  matters  treated  of  In  this 
Chapter  to  the  articles,  Ao»s,  Agmbv.  Ala,  Castba.  Exbbcitvs,  Fecialbs.  Otatio,  Spoua, 
TaiDMPHOs.  written  by  me  for  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqnitiee,  edited  by 
Dr.  W.  Smith.    We  may  also  rtfer  here,  once  for  all,  to  our  great  authority,  Polybins,  VL 
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Infantry  (^Peditatus)  iind  cavalry,  {Eqitatus,)  was,  in  the  earlier  ages,  oompoeed 
of  Roman  citizens  exclosively,  who  were  enrolled  in  Brigades  term^  LegUmes, 

As  Latiam  and  the  rest  of  Italy  were  graduaUy  sabjngated,  the  different  states 
received  into  alliance  became  bound  by  the  terms  of  their  respective  treaties  to 
famish,  when  called  upon,  a  contingent  of  soldiers,  horse  and  foot.  These  were 
enrolled  in  battalions  distinct  from  those  composed  of  Roman  citizens,  were 
designated  Socii  nomevque  Latinum,  or  simply  SocU^  and  were  clothed, 
equipped,  and  paid  by  the  communities  to  which  (hey  belonged. 

When  Rome  had  extended  her  dominion  beyond  Italy,  foreign  Kings  or  Chiefs 
in  alliance  with  the  republic  frequently  supplied  bodies  of  troops,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Auxiliares  or  Auxilia^  served  along  with  the  Romani  and  Socii. 
Thus  as  early  as  B.C.  218,  we  find  Galli  Equites  under  Scipio  at  the  battle  of 
the  Ticinus,  and  soon  afterwards  we  are  told  that  no  less  than  2200  (duo  mUlia 
peditum  et  ducenti  equites)  of  the  AuxiUarea  GalU  deserted  to  Hannibal  (Liv. 
XXI.  46.  48  ) 

Foreigners  receiving  pay,  that  is.  Mercenaries  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word, 
were  not  employed  until  B.C.  213,  when  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain  offered  to  serve 
under  the  Roman  Generals  for  the  same  hire  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and  their  proposal  was  accepted  (Liv.  XXIY.  49.)  For  a  con- 
siderable period,  however,  the  mercenaries  in  a  Roman  Army  were  few  in 
number,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Corps  raised  in  particular  localities,  where  the 
natives  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  some  particular  weapon.  Such 
were  the  SUngers  (Funditores)  from  the  Balearic  Isles,  the  Archers  (Sagittant) 
of  Crete,  and  the  Javelin-men  (laculatorea)  of  Maaretania. 

After  the  Social  War,  (B.C.  88,)  when  all  the  suliject  states  of  Italy  were 
admitted  to  the  full  Civitcut^  the  distinction  between  Romani  and  SocU  altogether 
disappeared,  and  the  armies  from  that  time  forward  were  made  up  of  Eomani 
miliies  and  AuxiUa,  the  latter  being  in  part  furnished  by  foreign  princes  who 
wBre  allowed  to  retain  a  nominal  independence  under  the  title  of  allies,  but 
principally  mercenaries  recruited  among  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, niyria,  Pannonia,  Thrace,  and  other  fiontier  provinces.  The  numbw  of 
these  went  on  constantly  increasing,  and  in  the  first  centuiy  of  the  empire  they 
aheady  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  really  efficient  troops. 

The  Bmmib  9«Micr. — ^It  was  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Roman  polity 
that  the  state  had  at  all  times  a  right  to  demand  military  service  from  its  mem- 
bers, and  hence  every  male  cittsen  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-six 
was  bound,  when  required,  to  enrol  himself  in  the  ranks.  But  service  in  the 
Army  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  duty  and  an  obligation,  but  as  a  privOege. 
For  many  ages,  the  only  avenue  to  favour  and  power  was  by  the  path  of  military 
distinction ;  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Polybios,  no  one  could  stand  candidate 
for  the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state  until  he  had  served  for  twenty  years 
in  the  Infantry  or  ten  years  in  the  Cavalry.  Moreover,  by  the  constitntion  of 
Servius  Tullius,  none  were  permitted  to  serve  as  regular  troops,  except  Ingentd 
belonging  to  the  five  classes;  LiberHni^  iVofetom,  and  Capite  Censi  being  afike 
excluded,  except  in  seasons  of  great  emergency,  when  all,  without  distmction, 
were  called  out,  and  even  youths  under  seventeen  and  men  above  forty-six 
were  enrolled.  On  one  occasion  during  the  second  Punic  War,  when  Rome  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  a  large  corps  of  volunteer  slaves  was  raised, 
who  eventually  received  their  fireedom  as  a  reward  for  their  faithfUl  and  efficient 
aid.  ^    One  of  the  most  momentous  of  the  democratic  changes  introduced  by 

1  LIT.  X.  81.  XXII.  11.  57.  XXIIL  SS.  XXIY.  11. 14.    AoL  GelL  XVI.  lU 
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Mariufl  w«s  the  free  admissioii  of  the  poorest  citizens  to  the  T^ons,  ^  a  measure 
which,  especially  after  the  enfranchisement  of  the  subject  states  in  Italj,  had 
the  effect  of  introducing  a  new  class  of  persons,  who,  from  this  time  forward, 
formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  ordinary  levies.  But  even  before  this  period,  the 
social  position  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  by  degrees  assumed  an  aspect  totally 
different  from  that  which  it  exhibited  for  five  centuries  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  At  first,  they  were  mere  militia,  called  out  to  repel  or  retaliate 
the  hostile  incursions  of  neighbouring  tribes,  and  as  soon  as  the  brief  campaign 
was  over,  each  man  returned  to  his  home  and  resumed  his  peaceftil  occupations. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  commonwealth  increased,  the  wars  in 
which  it  was  involved  became  more  complicated  and  tedious,  and  the  same 
army  was  compelled  to  keep  the  field  for  years  in  succession,  especially  when 
the  scene  of  operations  was  removed  to  Greece  and  Asia.  Hence  the  characters 
of  citizen  and  soldier,  which  were  long  inseparably  connected,  gradually  became 
distinct,  the  line  of  demarcation  became  more  and  more  brotuily  marked,  and 
after  the  time  of  Marius,  the  ranks  were  filled  with  men  who  were  possessed 
of  no  property  whatever,  who  were  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  their  pay, 
and  who  were  consequently  soldiers  by  profesgion.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  imperial  government  was  established  that  the  prindple  of  maintaining  at  all 
times  a  large  standing  army  was  frilly  recognized ;  but  from  that  time  forward 
military  men  formed  a  large  and  powerfrd  order  in  the  state  altogether  distinct 
firom  civilians. 

ijevyiBC  9«Mleni. — ^The  Senate,  at  their  first  meeting  after  new  Consuls 
entered  upon  office,  voted  the  number  of  troops  to  be  raised  for  the  current  year, 
and  the  Consuls  then  made  prodamation  (edixerunt)  of  the  day  on  which  they 
pressed  to  hold  a  levy,  (Dekclum  habere^  giving  notice  that  all  liable  for 
service  must  attend.  The  proceedings  usually  took  place  in  the  CapitoL  The 
Consuls,  seated  on  their  Cuiide  Chairs,  assisted  by  the  Tribuni  MiHtares^  caused 
the  tribes  to  be  summoned  in  succession,  the  order  being  determined  by  lot.  The 
list  of  all  who  were  of  the  legal  age  (Aetas  MiUtaris)  was  read  over,  those 
individuals  were  selected  who  appcuued  most  suitable,  and  their  names  were 
entered  on  the  muster  roll  (hence  scnbere  s.  conscrxbere  milites,')  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  youth  came  forward  eagerly  to  volunteer  their 
services ;  (dare  nomina ;)  but  if  any  one  absented  himself,  or,  being  present, 
refused  to  answer  when  cited,  (miHUam  detrectabat^)  he  might  be  punished 
summarily  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  even  sold  as  a  slave,^  unless  a  Tribune 
of  the  Plebs  interfered  on  his  behalf. 

After  the  number  was  complete,  the  military  oath  (Sacramentum)  was  adminis- 
tered to  all  the  recruits,  (Sacramento  adigere  s.  Rogare — Sacramentmn  s. 
Sacramento  dicere^)  in  terms  of  which  they  swore  to  obey  their  leaders,  and 
never  to  desert  their  standards.  It  would  appear  firom  a  passage  in  Paulus 
Diaconus  compared  with  Folybius,  that  one  individual  was  chosen  to  repeat  the 
fonnal  words  (verba  concepUi)  of  the  oath,  while  all  the  rest  took  upon  them- 
selves the  same  obligation  (iurahant  in  verba)  by  making  the  response  Idem  in 
ME. '  After  these  preliminaries  were  concluded,  the  new  levies  were  dismissed, 
notice  having  been  given  to  them  to  meet  at  a  given  place  on  a  given  day. 

1  AnL  Oell.  L  o.    Siinnst  lug.  86. 

S  Uy.  IV.  63.  VIL  4.    Cio  pro  Caeoln.  34. 

8  LiT.  II.  84.  III.  20.  IV.  6&  VIL  11.  XXIL  38.  Cie.  «l«  Off.  I  11.  CftM.  B.C.  I.  76.  Aal. 
Oell.  XVI.  4.  Paul.  Diao.  a. v.  t*raeiurationet,  p.  S34.  There  la  a  very  obacure  paaaaire  in  Livy 
XXIL  38.  about  a  aeeond  military  oath  which  no  eominentator  haa  ever  expUuned  in  a  iati»> 
faetorj  mannmr.    Compii  Polylk  VL  IS.  leqq. 
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When  anjr  panic  arose,  (TumuUus^')  snch  aa  in  ancient  times  was  caused  by 
the  report  of  an  inroad  of  the  Gauls,  (^GaUicus  TumtUttts — Tumultfis  Gallici 
fama  atrox^  &c.)  the  formalities  described  above  were  dispensed  with,  and  all 
who  oonld  bear  arms,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor  alike,  were  called  upon  to 
rise  in  a  mass  for  the  protection  of  their  countiy,  such  soldiers  being  termed 
l^umuUuarii  or  Subitarii,  When,  under  similar  circumstances,  there  was  time 
to  hold  a  levy,  it  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  rigour,  (delectus  omnis  generis 
hominumj)  lUl  the  ordinaiy  pleas  of  exemption,  (vacatioties^)  such  as  length  of 
service  or  special  indulgence,  (benejiciuvi,)  being  suspended,  and  hence  the 
phrases — Scribere  exercitus  sine  ulla  vacationis  venia — Delectus  sine  vaca- 
tionibus.  ^ 

When  a  levy  was  about  to  be  held  at  Rome,  formal  intimation  was  made  to 
the  allied  states  of  the  number  of  troops  which  they  would  be  required  to  fiiniish 
— Item  ad  Socios  Latinumque  nomen  ad  miliies  ex  formula  accipiendos 
mittunt;  (Liv.  XXII.  57;)  and  the  same  course  waa  probably  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  distant  Cohmae  Oivium  Romanorum. 

It  is  manifest  that  afler  the  termination  of  the  Social  War,  when  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  the  system 
described  above  could  not  have  been  pursued,  at  least  exclusively.  When, 
therefore,  volunteers  did  not  come  forward  in  sufficient  numbers,  persons  termed 
Conquisitores  were  despatched  to  different  districts,  who  superintended  all  the 
details  of  the  Conscription,  w^hich  in  this  case  was  properly  called  Cortquisitio^ 
as  opposed  to  the  ancient  Delectus  held  in  the  city ;  but  eventually  ConquisUio 
and  Delectus  were  used  indifferently.  Hence  in  Cicero  and  Caesar  we  meet  with 
the  phrases — Exercitus  tile  noster,  sup&rUssimo  Dekctu  et  durissima  Con- 
quisiiiane  coUectus  (Cic  Prov.  Cons.  2.) — In  omnes  partes  legatos  Conqtiisi- 
toresque  Delectus  hahendi  causa  miserant ;  (Hirt.  de  bell.  Alex.  2.)  and  under 
the  empire,  we  find  Tiberius  assigning  as  one  of  the  reasons  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  make  a  progress  through  the  provinces — DeUctibus  sup- 
plendos exercitus:  nam  voluntarium  militem  deesse^  ac  si suppeditet,  non  eadem 
virtute  ac  modestia  agere^  quia  plerumque  inopes  ac  vagi  sponte  militiam 
sumant  (Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  4.)  A  similar  plan  was  adopted  occasionally  at  au 
earlier  period  when  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  men,  as  in 
B.C.  212,  when  we  find  two  commissions  consisting  each  of  three  individuals 
appointed — alteros,  qui  citra^  alteros  qui  idtra  quinquagesimum  lapidem  in 
pagis  forisque  et  cortciHabtdis  omnem  copiam  ingenuorum  inspicerent:  et,  si 
qui  roboris  satis  adferenda  arma  habere  viderentur^  etiamsi  nondum  militari 
aetate  essent,  miliies  facer ertt  (Liv.  XXII.  6.) 

lieKi«< — ^A  Roman  Army,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  nntil  the  downfal 
of  the  Western  Empire,  always  contained  one  or  more  Brigades,  called  Lgoiokes, 
a  term  which  comprehended  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and,  after  the  use  of  military 
engines  became  common.  Artillery  {Machinae — Tin'mentd)  also.  The  Legio^ 
under  the  republic,  was  composed  of  Roman  citizens  exclusively ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  earlier  ages,  an  army  consisted  entirely  of  one  or  more  Legiones^  but  after 
the  subjugation  of  Latium  and  other  states,  the  words.  Legumes  and  Legionarii 
Milites,  indicated  those  who  were  Roman  citizens,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Socii  and  Auxilia.  The  number  of  Legiones  nused  annually,  necessarily  varied 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  public  service.  Originally,  four  was  the  ordi- 
nary number,  two  for  each  consul,  and  down  to  the  close  of  the  reptiblic,  two 
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Legions,  with  their  complement  of  Socii  and  Auxilia,  formed  a  Consularis 
Exerdtus,  During  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  forces  under  arms  rose  as  hi^i^h 
as  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  and  even  twenty-three  Legions ;  under  Tiberius, 
the  standing  army  amounted  to  twenty-five  Legiones,  besides  Auxilia  about 
equal  in  strength  to  the  Lemons,  and  the  Imperial  Life  Guards.  ^  The  Legions 
were  at  first  numbered  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  raised,  Prima^ 
Secunda  .  .  .  Decima^  &c.,  and  when  they  became  permanent  bodies,  they 
retained  the  same  numbers,  like  re^ments  in  our  own  service,  with  the  addition 
of  epithets  derived  fix)m  various  circumstances;  these  epithets  bemg,  in  many 
cases,  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact,  that  different  Legions  frequently  bore 
the  same  number.  Then  under  the  empire  we  read  of  the  Prima  Italica^  the 
Prima  Adjutrix^  the  Prima  Minervia,  and  the  Prima  PartJiica;  of  the 
Sexta  Victrix  and  the  Sexta  Ferrata.  So  also  there  were  five  numbered 
Secunda^  and  five  nambered  Tertia^  &c.  The  men  belon^g  to  the  Prima^ 
Secunda^  Tertia  .  •  .  Duodevicesima  .  .  .  Vicesima^  &c.,  were  designated 
respectively,  as  Primani,  Secundani,  Tertiani  .  .  .  Duodevicesimani  .  .  . 
Vicesimani,  &o. 

Number  ofPedites  in  a  Legion.  1.  The  Legion,  as  established  by  Romulus, 
contained  3000  foot-soldiers,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  this  number  during  the  regal  period.'  2.  From  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  War,  the  number  varied  from 
4000  to  4200,  although,  on  emergencies,  the  strength  was  raised  to  5000,  and 
even  5200.  '  3.  From  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  War,  mitil  the  age  of 
Marius,  (B.C.  100,)  the  number  varied  from  4200  to  5200,  seldom  faJlhig 
below  5000,  and,  in  some  cases,  rising  as  high  as  6000.*  4.  From  B.C.  100, 
until  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  the  number  varied  from  5000  to  6200.  From 
the  accession  of  Augustus,  imtil  the  time  of  Hadrian,  6000  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  regular  complement.' 

Number  of  Equites  in  the  Legion,  From  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Legion,  until  the  time  of  Marius,  the  number  of  Cavahy  seems  to  have  been 
invariably  300,  except  in  some  rare  special  cases,  when  it  was  augmented  to 
330  and  to  400.^  After  the  time  of  Marius,  the  Cavalry  in  the  Roman 
armies  consisted  chiefiy  of  foreign  troops,  and,  consequently,  were  not  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  the  Legion.  Down  to  the  latest  period,  however,  we 
find  Cavalry,  occasionally  at  least,  incorporated  with  the  Legion,  but  not  iu 
regular  fixed  numbers,  as  during  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  City. 

Organization  of  the  Infantry  in  the  Legion,  This,  as  we  have  indicated 
above,  must  have  passed  through  many  changes,  which  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
step  by  step,  in  their  gradual  course,  but  we  are  able  to  trace  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  system  at  certain  epochs  widely  distant  fix)m  each  other. 

1  Llr.  VIII  8.  II  3a  VIL  525.  XXIV.  11.  XXVI.  2a  XXVIL  22.  XXVI  1.  XXVII.  361 
Tacit  Ann.  IV.  4. 

2  Varro  L.L  V.  §  89.    Plut  Rom.  13. 

5  Liv.  VL  22.  VII  25.  XXV IU.  28.  XXI  17.  Dionya.  VI  43  IX.  13.  Polyt.  I  1&  II.  24. 
IIL  72. 

4  Llv.  XXII  3«.  XXVI  28.  XXXVII  39.  XXXIX.  38.  XL.  1.  18.  36.  XLI.  9.  21.  XLII31. 
XLIV.  21.    Polyb.  III.  107.  VI  20. 

£  Paul.  DIao.  s.v.  Sex  mtUium  et  ducentorum^  p.  336.  Plut  Mar.  35.  Sull.  9.  Appian.  Mithrld. 
72.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  60.  Veget  II  6.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  iEn.  VII.  '-^74.  leidor.  Orig.  IX. 
iii.  46.    Suidas,  Hesychius,  8.T. 

6  The  Roman  authorities,  and  Dionysius,  all  agree  upon  this  point ;  but  Polybins.  in  one 
passage,  (III  107.  comp.  II  24.)  states  that  the  Cavalry  of  the  Legion  amounted  to  200  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  was  increased  to  300  in  great  emergencies  only.  Elsewhere, 
however.  (VI  20.)  he  gives  300  as  the  number,  without  comment  For  numbers  beyond 
300,  see  Liv.  XXIII.  34  XL.  36.  XLIII  12. 
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iFirii  Epock.)  Ve  can  i^  DothiDe  (rf'the  lUte  of  mstten  nntQ  the  time  of 
Serriiu  Tolliua,  whose  diTiiion  of  the  whole  bodj  of  tbs  citiuns  into  Claeses  itnd 
CeuCnries,  was  ineepan^lj  coaneoted  with  milituj  consideratiom.  Thon 
poiaetsing  the  Isrgeit  amount  of  fortone,  were  boond  to  serve  as  Cavahy,  while 
the  amui,  oSeasive  aad  defciuive,  of  the  five  Claaaes,  were  distinctly  epedSed, 
and  dtpmded  upon  the  meane  posseaaed  by  the  memben  of  each  Claes.     When 

wim  the  poMtive  assertion  of  Livy,  (VIIL 

8,)  we  cannot  for  a  moment  donbl, 
that  the  Legion,  in  the  earlieaC  times, 
waa  maishalled  in  one  oompact  wlid 
body,  MODrdiog  to  the  ptiDdrJea 
of  the  Qreoian  Phsluui.  The  fcwc- 
moM  ranks  were  ocoajHed  by  th« 
ddzeni  belonging  to  the  first  Gate, 
whose  fbmme  envied  them  to  provide 
_  themselTes  wilh  a  complete  suit  of 
defensive  armour ;  the  different  por- 
&>m  of  which  we  have  enumerated  in 
p.  69,  and  which  will  be  seen  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  cnt  of  a  Greek 
heavy-aimed  warrior.  Behind  these, 
those  of  second  and  third  Classes,  leas 
exposed,  and  therefi)re  requiring  leas 
oomplete  equipments,  took  their  places, 
while  thoee  belonging  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Classes  skiimished  with  nusilee ; 
and  when  the  conflicting  hosts  came  to 
c]oM  qoatten,  fell  into  the  rear  of  the  phalanx,  adding  weight  and  ooosistency 
to  the  mass  in  the  obarge. 

(^Second  Epoch,}  How  long  this  syston  lasted,  we  cannot  with  cMain^ 
detcnnine ;  but  Livy  says  (l.a)  that  the  change  took  place  poitqaam  (Bomsni) 
st^iendiarii  facti  ttmt — that  is,  alter  the  commencement  of  (he  siege  of  Veii, — 
and  cMijectnre  has  fixed  upon  Camillas  the  great  Captain  of  the  fourth  century, 
as  the  individual  by  whom  a  new  order  was  introduced.  It  ie  ceitaia  that  in 
B.C.  340  we  And  that  the  unwieldy  mass  of  the  Phalanx  had  been  broken  up 
into  three  distinct  lines,  each  line  oompu«ed  of  small  companies  called  ManipuU, 
the  whole  brang  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  whUe  each  line  and  each  com- 
pany oould  act  separately,  thfff  motually  supported  each  other,  and  execnled 
combmed  movements  with  great  fadhty,  rapiiUty,  and  predsion.  The  deU^ 
are  given  in  the  chapter  of  Uvy,  already  twice  referred  to  above,  which  is  nnfor- 
tnnaiely  obscure  if  not  corrupt ;  but  although  doi^t  may  exist  with  regard  to 
the  force  of  some  expressions,  we  can  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  new  system.  The  whole  L^on  when  in  battle  order  was  anayed 
in  three  lines. 

The  (btonoEt  line  (prima  acUs]  waa  composed  of  yonths  in  the  Erst  bloom  of 
manhood,  {fiorem  iuvenam  pvheactnimm  admititiam  Aatefrof,)  who  were  classed 
together  under  the  general  name  of  Saatati,  and  were  divided  into  fifteen 
companies  called  Mampuli,  which  were  drawn  up  separately  at  a  short  distanoe 
from  each  other  ( dittantes  infer  m  modicum  epatium.)  Each  Manipubis  con- 
tuned  dity  rank  and  Gle,  two  ofBceiv  called  Centarumis,  and  one  standard 
bearw  called  FexiUoriiu.     Of  the  dxty  Boldiers  in  the  J^anipuba,  twenty 
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carried  only  a  spear  (hasta)  and  jaTelins,  (jgaesa,)  the  remaining  forty  had 
oblong  shields,  (scuta,)  and  probably  body  armour  also. 

The  second  line  was  composed  of  men  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  (rohtutior 
aetaSj)  who  were  classed  together  under  the  general  name  of  PrincipeSj  and, 
like  the  Hastati,  were  divided  into  fifteen  Manipuli,  The  whole  of  the  Principes 
wegre  heavily  armed,  and  their  equipments  were  of  the  best  kind  (scutati  omnes 
ittsigniims  maxime  armis.) 

The  thirty  ManipuU  of  Hastati  and  Principes  were  comprehended  mider  the 
general  name  of  AntepHani,  < 

The  third  line  was  composed,  like  each  of  the  two  former,  of  fifteen  Manipuli^ 
l>ut  each  of  the  Manipuli  in  the  third  line  was  divided  into  three  sections,  which 
were  called  Vexilla,  because  each  section  had  its  separate  standard.  Under  the 
firet  VexiUum  in  each  of  these  triple  Manipuli^  were  ranged  the  Triarii,  veteran 
soldiers  of  tried  bravery ;  under  the  second  VemUum  the  Rorarii,  men  younger 
and  less  distinguished;  under  the  third  VexiUum  the  Accensi^  less  to  be 
depended  upon  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  (minimae  jiduciae  manum,')  and 
therefore  placed  in  the  rear. 

The  tactics  of  the  period  cannot  be  described  more  briefly  or  more  clearly  than 
in  the  words  of  the  historian  :-» 

Uhi  Ms  ordinibus  exercitus  instructus  esset,  Hastati  omnium  primi  pugnam 
inihanU  Si  Hastati  prqfligare  hostem  nonpossent,  pede  presso  eos  retrocedentes 
in  intervaUa  ordinum  Principes  recipiebant :  tunc  Piincipum  pugna  erat ; 
Hastati  sequebantur :  TriarU  sub  vexiUis  considebant,  sinistra  crure  porrectOy 
scuta  innisa  humeris,  hastas  subrecta  cuspids  in  terra  fixas,  haud  secus  quam 
vaUo  septa  inhorreret  acies,  tenentes.  Si  apud  Principes  quoque  haud  satis 
prospere  esset  pugnatum^  a  prima  ade  ad  Triarios  sensim  re/erebantur,  inde 
rem  ad  triarios  redisse,  quum  lahoratur,  proverbio  increbruit.  Triarii  con- 
surgentes,  ubi  in  intervcdla  ordinum  suorum  Principes  et  Hastatos  recepissent^ 
extemplo  compressis  ordinibus  velut  claudehant  vias:  unoque  continenti  agmincy 
jam  nulla  spe  post  reUcta^  in  hostem  incedebant;  id  erat  formidolosissimum 
hosHy  quum,  velut  viqtos  insecuti^  novam  repente  adem  exsurgentem  auctam 
numero  cemebani.  ifuxx  \  ; . 

{Third  Epoch,)  The  principles  adopted  in  the  Second  Epoch  probably 
received  their  full  development  during  the  wars  against  the  Sanmites,  the 
Greeks  in  Southern  Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians.  The  Third  Epoch  may  be 
regarded  as  extending  from  B.C.  300  to  B.C.  100  or  107.  Here  our  great 
authority  is  Polybius,  whose  remari^s  apply  to  a  Legion  of  4000  men,  although 
the  number  was  usually  greater  in  his  day. 

The  Legion,  as  during  the  Second  Epoch,  was  marshalled  in  three  lines,  which 
stiH  bore  the  names  of  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  The  Hastati,  1200 
in  number,  were,  as  formerly,  young  men,  and  formed  the  first  line ;  the  Prtn- 
cipes^  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  also  1200  in  number,  formed  the  second 
line;  while  the  TViarii,  experienced  veterans,  600  in  number,  formed  the 
thud  line.  In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a  corps  of  light  armed  skirmishers, 
first  organised  B.C.  211,  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  (Liv.  XXVL  4,)  under  the  name 
of  VeUtes  or  Procvbitores,  1000  in  number,  who  represented  the  irregular 
bodies  termed  Accensi  and  Rorarii  in  the  earlier  ages.  When  the  numl^r  in 
the  Legion  was  above  4000,  the  additional  men  were  distributed  equally  among 
the  Hastati,  Principes,  and  VeUtes,  the  number  of  the  Triarii  being  fixed 
at  600. 
The  defensive  arms  of  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and  TriarU^  were  the  same, 
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all  alike  being  eqmpped  in  a  fall  suit  of  mail,  consisting  of  a  helmet  (galea) 
of  bronze,  a  breastplate  of  chain  or  scale  armour,  (Zortca,)  or  a  small  cuirass, 
(thorax  s.  pectorals^)  a  greave  for  one  leg,  (pcrea^)  and  a  large  shield,  (scutum^) 
made  of  thick  rectangular  planks,  four  feet  long  and  two  and  a-half  broad, 
bent  round  with  the  convexity  outwards,  covered  with  hide  and  bound  with 
iron.  As  to  their  offensive  weapons,  all  were  furnished  with  the  short,  straight, 
pointed,  two-edged  Spanish  sword ;  (gladius;)  in  addition  to  which  the  Triarii 
bore  long  pikes,  (Aa«ta«,)  while  each  man  in  the  Hasiati  and  Prindpes  carried 
two  of  the  formidable  heavy  javelms,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  length,  called  Pila. 
The  VeUtes  had  merely  a  light  casque  covered  with  skin,  a  round  buckler, 
(parma^)  a  sword,  and  a  bundle  of  darts  (hastae  velitares,) 

The  Hastati^  Prindpes^  and  Triarii  were  each  divided  into  10  Maniptdi^ 
and  each  Mampulm  into  two  Centuri<ie^  so  that  every  Legion  contained  30 
ManipvU  and  60  Centuriae.  The  VeUtes  were  not  divided  into  Maniples  and 
Centuries,  but  were  dispersed  equally  among  the  three  heavy  armed  lines.  The 
word  Ordo  is  very  frequently  employed  as  equivalent  to  Centuriae  and  rarely  as 
equivalent  to  Manipubis,     (See  Liv.  YIII.  8,  and  compare  XLII.  34.) 

As  early  as  the  second  Punic  War,  perhaps  earlier,  (Aul.  Gell.  XVI.  4,)  the 
Manipuli  of  the  Legion  were  combined  together  in  battalions  called  Cohortes, 
Each  Legion  contained  ten  Cohortes ;  each  Cohors  contained  three  Manipuli 
or  six  Centuriae^  viz.  one  Manipulus  of  Hastati^  one  of  Prindpes,  and  one  of 
Triarii,  with  their  complement  of  VeUtes.  Observe  that  the  word  Cohors  la 
also  frequently  employed  as  a  general  term  to  denote  any  body  of  soldiers  uncon- 
nected with  the  Legion,  (Liv.  IV.  39.  VU.  7.  X.  40.  XXV.  14.  XXX.  36,)  but 
when  used  with  reference  to  the  Legion,  always  bears  the  definite  signification 
explained  above. 

It  would  appear  that  during  the  Second  Epoch,  the  Triarii  alone  carried  the 
Pilun,  and  were  styled  Pilani,  and  hence  the  two  front  lines,  the  Hastati  and 
Prindpes  were  collectively  termed  Antepilani,  (Corop.  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  39,)  and 
these  terms  were  still  employed  to  designate  the  same  divisions  after  the  PUum 
of  the  Triarii  had  been  transferred  to  the  Hastati  and  Prindpes.  The  stand- 
ards, or  at  least  the  principal  standard,  must  have  originally  been  borne  between 
the  Prindpes  and  the  Hastati,  and  hence  the  latter,  or,  in  general,  those  who 
fought  in  the  foremost  ranks,  are  occasionally  designated  as  Antesignani,^  the 
front  ranks  themselves  being  called  Prindpia,^ 

Cavalry  of  the  Legion. — This  branch  of  the  service  seems  to  have  undergone 
little  change  in  organization  during  the  three  Epochs  which  we  have  discussed. 
The  regular  complement  (iiistus  equitatus)  attached  to  each  Legion  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  300.  These  were  divided  into  ten  squadrons  called  Turmae,  of 
thirty  men  each,  and  each  Turma  into  three  Decuriae  of  ten  men  each.  At  the 
head  of  each  Decuria  was  a  Decurio,  who  had  an  Optio  under  him.  The  senior 
Decurio  in  each  Turma  commanded  the  squadron,  and  the  whole  body  of 
Cavalry  was  under  the  command  of  an  officer  who,  in  later  times,  at  least,  was 
named  Praefectus  Aloe,  the  term  Ala  being  used  to  denote  the  Cavalry  of  the 
Legion,  in  consequence  of  theur  having  been  origmally  employed  in  the  field  to 
cover  the  flanks  of  the  Infantry,  which  in  the  Phalanx  were  always  vulnerable. 
The  equipment  of  the  Cavalry  was  originally  made  as  light  as  possible,  in  order 
to  secure  rapidity  in  their  evolutions,  and  their  chief  weapon  was  a  long,  thin, 

1  LIT.  II.  20.  VII.  33.  VIIL  11.    IX.  39.  XXIL  6.  XXX.  33. 

2  Liv.  IL  65.  IIL  22,  YIII.  la    SftUuft  lug.  54.    TftCit  Hist.  II.  43. 
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flexible  lance.     Bat,  before  the  time  of  Pol^bios,  it  bad  been  found  advisable  to 

fumiah  Ibem  with  a  cuirasa,  a  substantial  buckler,  and  a  strong  hearj  spear. 

Under  the  empire  foreign  Cavaliy  were  to 

be  found  in  the  Boman  racliB  irbo  were 

dad  both  man  and  boree  in  a  complete  suit 

of  diaia  or  acile  armour,  like  thoH  ivho 

formed  part  of  the  host  of  Antiocbns,  and 

were    called    Calaphracti    or   Loricali 

{Liv.  XXXV.  48.  XXXVII.  40.)    Sucb 

is  tbe  Dacian  represented  in  the  annexed 

cut,  taken  from  Trajan's  column. 

Socii  of  the  Third  Epoch.— Tfbea  the  < 
Seoate   had  reaolved  to  lev?  a  certain 
number    of    Legions,    the    £i>ci>    were 
called  upon  to  fiirmeh  an  equal  number  of 
iDfantryiandtwioetbeatmiberofCavalrj.   i 
These  troops  were,  we  have  everj  reason  to  I 
believe,  armed,  eqnippeil,  organized,  aod  ( 
disciplined  exactly  in  the  snme  manner  as 
the  Boman  L^ons,  the  whole  of  the 

expense  being  de&ajed  by  the  states  to  which  tiiej  belonged.  Both  in  the 
camp  and  when  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  Che  Infantij  of  tbe  allies  waa  placed 
on  the  wings  of  the  Legions,  and  hence  the  words  Ala,  Atarii,  and  Cohorles 
Alariae  are  employed  to  de«gnatc  the  whole  force  of  the  allies,  bolb  horse  and 
foot,  and  the  two  divisions  were  diatinguisbed  aj  Dextera  Ala  and  Sinistra  Ala. 
Ala,  when  used  in  this  sense,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Ala  when  it 
ngnifiea  tbe  300  Soman  horse  which  formed  the  Cavalry  of  the  Legion,  and 
which  received  their  name  in  like  manner  from  having  been  in  andent  times 
emploj'cdto  cover  the  flanks.  Aflerthe  social  war  the  terms  ^2aru  and  ^^rioe 
Cohortes  were  applied  to  the  AuxiliaresA 

One  third  of  the  Cavaliy  aod  one  fifth  of  tbe  Infantry  were  always  selected 
from  the  whole  body  Soeii  in  each  army,  and  attended  upon  the  Consul,  onder 
the  name  of  Exlraordmarii.* 

^Fourth  Epocli.')  This  maybe  regarded  as  including- the  centnry  which 
immediately  preceded  and  that  which  immediately  followed  tbe  Christian  Era. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  important  iunovations  which  belong  to 
the  earlier  porticm  of  this  Epoch — tbe  ftee  admission  of  Proletorii,  Capite  Cam, 
and  probably  of  Liberlini  also,  which  took  place  imder  tbe  iuGuence  of  Marias 
— the  removal  of  all  distinctions  between  Romani  MilxUs  and  Sodi,  which  was 
a  result  of  the  Social  War— and,  finally,  tbe  employment  of  foreign  Cavalry  to 
tbe  almost  total  eiclusion  of  ^niani  Egailei.  But  m  addition  to  these  general 
changes  in  the  constitudon  of  the  army,  thet«  are  some  matlen  connect^  with 
the  organization  of  the  Legion  itself  which  force  tbemselvea  upon  our  attention. 

1.  From  tbe  oommencement  of  this  Epoch,  tbe  namea  Hastati,  Pnndpes, 
and  Triarii,  as  ^plied  to  classes  of  Legionary  soldiers,  altogether  disappear,  and 
we  most  condnde  that  the  andent  order  of  battle  had  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
diBlribntioD  of  the  men  into  Cenluriae,  ManipiUi,  and  Cohortes  still  piev^ed, 
tbe  mutoai  relatione  of  these  divisions  bemg  the  same  as  during  the  third  Epoch, 


1  Lii.  XXVIL  13.  XXXV.  si'  Foljb.  V 
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that  IB  to  MLjf  each  Legio  oontamed  ten  Cokortesy  each  Cohors  three  ManipuUf 
and  each  Manipulus  two  Centuriae. 

2.  The  Velites  are  no  longer  mentioned,  their  place  being  supplied  by  lacuUi' 
tores,  Funditares,  Sagittarii,  and  other  Ugfat-armed  anxifiaries,  comprehended 
under  the  general  expression,  Levis  Armatvra,  The  ancient  word  Fereniarii 
is  used  both  by  Sallust  and  Tacitus  to  designate  the  skirmtshers  of  an  army. 
(Salln8t.Cat  60.  Tacit.  Ann.  XIL  36.  Varro  LX.  VIL  §  67.  Non.  Marceli 
S.Y.  Decuriones,  p.  366,  and  s.y.  Fereniarv^  p.  867.  ed  Geii  Paul.  Piac 
5.V.  Fereniarii,  p.  86.  93.) 

3.  The  whole  of  the  Legionaries  were  now  equipped  exactly  alike.  All  wore 
the  same  defensive  annour,  and  all  were  armed  with  the  PUum  to  the  exckiaon 
<^the  Hasta, 

4.  When  it  became  necessary  to  execute  any  rapid  movement,  a  certain 
number  of  the  most  active  Legionaries  were  selected,  and,  having  been  relieved 
of  the  heavier  portion  of  their  equipments,  were,  for  the  time  being,  called 
Expediti  Milites,  Expeditae  Cdhortesy  or  the  like,  but  these  terms  do  not 
designate  a  separate  class  of  soldiers. 

6.  The  foreign  Troops  were  distributed  into  Cohortes  of  Infantry  and  Akte  of 
Cavaliy,  but  of  the  internal  organizati(m  of  these  bodies  we  Imow  little  or 
nothing. 

Officers  of  the  Legion. — Tribuni.  Centuriones,  OpHones.  The  ofBcers 
of  highest  rank  in  the  Legion  were  the  Tribuni,  of  whom  there  were  originally 
three;  but  when  Polybius  wrote,  the  number  had  been  increased  to  six.  For  a 
long  period  the  nomination  of  the  Tribuni  was  vested  in  the  Consuls,  who  com- 
manded the  Legions  to  which  they  were  attached,  but  in  B.C.  361,  the  people 
assumed  the  right  of  electing  as  many  as  they  thought  fit,  and  from  that  time 
forward,  or  at  least  from  B.C.  311,  a  portion  of  them  were  always  chosen  in  the 
Oomitia  Tributa,  and  the  choice  of  the  reminder  left,  as  before,  to  the  com- 
manders-in-chief.^ Polybius  asserts,  that  no  one  could  be  nominated  Tribunus 
until  he  had  served  for  ten  years  in  the  Infantry,  or  five  in  the  Cavalry,  and 
this  rule,  although  occasionally  violated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elder  Scipio,  (Liv. 
XXII.  63,)  was  probably  observed  with  considerable  strictness  during  the 
republic.  But  among  the  privileges  granted  by  Augustus  to  Senators,  he  per- 
mitted their  sons  to  assume  the  Latus  Clavus,  (p.  223,)  and,  if  they  entered  the 
army,  they  at  once  received  commissions  as  Tribuni,  and  hence  such  persons 
were  denominated  Tribuni  Laticlavii,^ 

Each  battalion  of  Socii,  corresponding  in  numbers  to  the  Roman  Legion,  was 
commanded  by  six  PraefecH  Sociorum,  who  were  nominated  by  the  Consul,  and 
corresponded  to  the  Tribuni  in  the  Legion. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  Tribuni,  were  the  Centuriones,  sixty  in  number,  eacb 
having  the  command  of  a  Centuria.  They  were  nominated  by  the  Tribuni, 
who  were  bound  to  select  the  most  meritorious ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
appointments  were  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  commander-in-chief.  (Liv. 
XLII.  33.)  Although  each  Centurion  had  the  command  of  one  Centuria,  and 
no  more,  they  were  not  all  upon  an  equality  in  rank,  but  a  regular  system  of 
precedence  was  established,  extending  to  the  whole  number.  We  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  not  only  was  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  Triarii  regarded 
as  more  honourable  than  in  those  of  the  Prindpes,  and  in  the  Principes 

1  LW.  VII  5.  34.  IX.  Sa  XXVII.  3&  XLU.  31.  XLIH  12.    Polyb.  VI.  19. 

2  Saet  Octav.  sa  Dom.  10.  comp.  Otho.  10,  where  we  find  mention  nuUle  of  a  THbwnu 
Angtuticlavitu. 
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than  in  the  Hastati^  but  that  the  Maniples  in  each  line  were  numbered 
from  one  to  ten,  and  took  precedence  according  to  these  niunbers.  Hence 
there  would  be  a  regular  gradation  from  the  Centurion  who  commanded 
the  right  wing  or  Century  of  the  first  Maniple  of  the  THant,  down  to  the 
Centurion  who  commanded  the  left  wing  or  Century  of  the  tenth  Maniple 
of  the  Hastati.  The  Centurion  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  first 
Maniple  of  the  Triarii,  was  entitled  PrimipilttSy  or  Centurio  primipili^  and 
was  said  Diicere  primum  pilum.  To  his  charge  was  committed  the  AquUa 
or  great  standard  of  the  Legion.  He  ranked  next  to  the  Tribunes,  and  had 
a  seat  in  the  Consilium,  or  Council  of  War.  The  first  Centurion  of  the 
Principes  was  styled  Primus  Princeps;  the  first  Centurion  of  the  Hastati^  in 
like  manner.  Primus  Hastatus;  and  these  and  similar  designations  were 
retained  afler  the  classes  of  Hastatiy  Principes  and  Triarii  were  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  the  Legion.  We  have  remarked  above,  that  Ordo  is  by  most 
writers  used  as  synonymous  with  Centuria^  and  hence,  with  reference  to  the' 
oomparatire  rank  of  the  different  Centuries,  we  meet  with  such  phrases  as 
primi  ordines^  superiores  ordines^  inferiores  ordines,  infimi  ordines;  and  a 
Centurion  who  commanded  one  of  the  higher  companies  was  said  Ducere  honeS' 
tum  ordinem. 

Each  Centurion  had  under  him  a  subaltern  or  lieutenant,  named  by  himself, 
who  was  termed  OpHo,  and  there  was  also,  in  each  century,  an  ensign  or 
standard-bearer,  (signifer^  who  was  probably  regarded  as  a  petty  officer. 

Legati,    In  addition  to  the  regular  officers  of  the  Legion,  a  general  or  pro- 
vincial governor  usually  nominated,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  Legati, 
that  is  lieutenant-generals  who 
were  not  attached  to  any  one  i — j — j 

corps,  but  who  exercised  a  gen-  * ' 

eral  superintendence  under  his         . . 

orders,  when  he  was  present,  and    ^  | |       | |       | |       L 

acted  as  his  representatives  when  

he  was  absent.     We  hear  of  I    c    | 

Legati  under  Consuls  and  Die- 


B 


F 


6 


tators  from  a  very  eariy  period;        .        z .       . -.        . : 

the  number  seems  to  have  been    ^  | I       ! !       I I       ! i  ^ 

originally  two,  one  for  each  of  

two  Legions  which  constituted  |    E    | 
a  Consularis  Exercitus,  but  in 

afiter  times  the  number  varied        i 

according  to  the  magnitude  of        

the  army,  and  the  nature  of  the 
service.* 

Agmen.— The  arrangement  . 

of  a  Consular  Army  on  the  March  I    ^    I 

(^Agmen)  as  described  by  Poly-        

bins,  will  be  understood  firom    ^  |         j  [         [        |         [ 

the  annexed  representation.   A,        

Extraordinarii   Pedites,     B, 

Dext&ra  Ala  Sodorum  (Pedites,)    C,  Impedimenta  belonging  to  A  and  B. 

D,  Legio  Eomana,    E,  Impedimenta  of  D.  F,  Legio  Romana.    G,  Impedi- 
menta of  F.    H,  Impedimenta  of  K.    K,  Sinistra  Ala  Sodorum. 

1  LiT.  n  59.  IV.  17.  XLIIL  1.    Saltast.  In*.  2&  C!c.  pro  Best  14.    Nepoe.  Att  & 
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The  Cavaliy  did  not  maintain  a  fixed  position,  sometimes  riding  in  advance,  < 
or  upon  the  flanks,  as  circumstances  might  demand,  and  sometimes  falling  into 
the  rear  of  the  division  to  which  they  belonged.  When  any  apprehension  was 
entertained  of  an  attack,  the  difierent  corps  followed  each  other  closely,  so  as  to 
exhibit  a  compact  body,  and  this  was  termed — Quadrato  agmine  incedere, 
When  danger  was  anticipated  from  behind,  the  Extraordinarii  brought  up  the 
rear  instead  of  leading  the  van. 

Aeies. — The  disposition  of  an  army  in  battle  order  (Acies)  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  upon  tactics  adopted 
by  the  force  opposed  to  them.  Certain  general  principles  were,  however, 
observed  during  the  different  epochs,  to  whi(£  we  have  referred  above,  in  draw- 
ing up  the  constituent  parts  of  each  Legion,  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest  amount 
of  mutual  support,  whether  acting  on  the  offensive  or  defensive. 

During  the  First  Epoch,  the  whole  body  of  the  Infantry  being  marshalled  in 
the  solid  mass  of  a  phalanx,  the  gi-eat  object  would  be  to  keep  the  front  of  the 
phalanx,  which  presented  an  impenetrable  wall  of  warriors  clad  in  full  suits  of 
armour,  turned  towards  the  enemy,  an  attack  upon  the  rear  or  flanks  being 
fatal,  if  executed  with  boldness  and  resolution. 

The  system  pursued  during  the  Second  Epoch  is  sufficiently  intelligible  fi-om 
the  narrative  of  Livy  as  given  above,  (p.  382,)  according  to  which  A  will  repre- 


A 

B 


(1) 

(2) — -   .     

(3) 

sent  the  15  Maniples  of  Hastati^  B  the  15  Maniples  ofPrincipes,  and  C  the  15 
triple  Maniples,  consisting  of  (1)  Triarii^  (2)  Rorarii,  and  (3)  Accensu 

During  the  Third  Epoch  we  have  still  the  three  lines,  A  being  the  10  Maniples 
of  Hastati  in  front,  B  the  10  Maniples  of  Principes  in  the  centre,  and  C  the  10 


A 
B 
C 


Maniples  of  Triarii  in  the  rear  as  a  reserve,  while  the  Velites^  or  skirmishers, 
acted  in  front  or  on  the  flanks  as  circumstances  might  demand,  and  when  driven 
in,  retired  through  the  openings  between  the  Maniples,  and  rallied  in  the  rear. 

When  we  reach  the  Fourth  Epoch,  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii  have 
disappeared,  and  the  Roman  generals  found  by  experience  that  it  was  necessary 
to  vary  their  tactics  according  to  the  varying  modes  of  warfare  practised  by 
their  bai'barian  foes.  It  would  appear  that  Cssar  did  not  adhere  to  any  fixed 
system,  but  each  cohort  was  kept  distinct,  and  spaces,  as  of  old,  were  left  between 
the  Maniples ;  the  young  soldiers  were  no  longer  placed  in  front,  but  the  van 
was  led  by  the  Veterans. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  notice  some  classes  of  soldiers  which  sprung  up 
Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.    Under  this  head  we  shall 
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describe,  1.  Praetoriae  Cohortes.    2.  Cdkortes  Urhanae.    3.  Cohortes  Vigi- 
luvfL    4.  VexUlarii. 

1.  Praetorinni.— The  commander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  army  was  attended  by 
a  select  detachment,  which,  under  the  name  of  CoJiors  Praetoria,  remained  closely 
attached  to  his  person  in  the  field,  ready  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  guard  him 
from  any  sudden  attack.  Unless  Livy  (II.  20)  has  carelessly  transferred  the 
usages  with  which  he  himself  was  familiar,  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  common- 
wealth, something  analogous  to  a  Cohors  Praetoria^  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Roman  armies  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings ;  but  Festus  seems  to  have 
ascribed  the  institution  to  Scipio  Africanus.^  At  all  events,  bodies  of  this 
description  are  frequently  mentioned  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  but  they 
jconsisted  of  individuals  selected  from  the  ordinary  troops,  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  never  constituted  a  distinct  branch  of  the  service.^ 

Augustus,  following  his  usual  line  of  policy,  retained  the  ancient  name  of 
Praetoriae  Cohortes^  while  he  entirely  changed  their  character.  He  levied  in 
Etruria,  Umbria,  ancient  Latimn,  and  the  old  Colonies,  nine  or  ten  Cohorts, ' 
consisting  of  a  thousand  men  each,  on  whom  he  bestowed  double  pay  and 
superior  privileges.  These  formed  a  permanent  corps,  who  acted  as  the  Imperial 
Life  Guards,  ready  to  overawe  the  Senate,  and  to  suppress  any  sudden  popular 
<}ommotion.  To  avoid  the  alarm  and  irritation  which  would  have  been  excited 
by  presence  of  such  a  force  in  the  capital,  three  Cohorts  only  were  stationed  in 
Rome  itself,  whilst  the  remainder  were  dispersed  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Italy. 
But  after  fifty  years  of  peace  and  servitude,  Tiberius  ventured  on  a  decisive 
measure  which  riveted  the  fetters  of  his  country.  Under  the  pretence  of  reliev- 
ing Italy  from  the  burden  of  military  quarters,  and  of  introducing  stricter 
discipline  among  the  guards,  he  assembled  them  at  Rome  in  a  permanent  camp, 
{Casira  Praetoria^)  strongly  fortified,  and  placed  on  a  commanding  situation 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Yiminal.^  Their  number  was  subsequently 
increased  by  Yitellius,  to  sixteen  thousand.  '^ 

The  power  wielded  by  the  Praetorians  was  necessarily  so  great,  and  was  so 
fully  appreciated  by  themselves,  that  each  Prince,  upon  his  accession,  found  it 
expedient  to  propitiate  their  vanity  by  flattering  compliments,  and  to  purchase 
their  allegiance  by  extravagant  donations.  Their  insolence  was  increased  by  every 
fresh  concession,  until  at  length  it  reached  a  climax  when,  after  the  murder  of 
Pertinax,  they  put  up  the  empire  to  sale,  and  made  it  over  to  Didius  Julianus, 
as  the  highest  bidder.  After  the  downfal  of  this  pretender,  they  were  disgraced 
and  disbanded  by  Septimius  Severus,  who,  however,  revived  the  institution  upon 
a  new  model,  and  increased  the  number  to  about  40,000.  The  Praetorians  had, 
originally,  been  recruited  in  Italy  exclusively,  and,  in  process  of  time,  in 
•Macedonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain  also.  But  under  Severus  they  were  composed 
of  picked  men  and  tried  warriors,  draughted  from  all  the  frontier  legions,  who, 
B8  a  reward  for  good  service,  were  promoted  into  the  Cohorts  of  the  Household 
Troops. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  they  were  gradually  reduced,  and  their 

1  PauT.  D!aa  s.v.  Praetnria  Cohora,  p  223. 

a  Sallust  Cat.  GO.  lug.  98.    Cic  in  Cat  II.  11.    Caes.  B.  0. 1. 40.    Appian  B.G  IIL  67.  V.  3. 

8  Tacitus  aavs  ninet  (Ann.  IV.  6,)  Dion  Cassius  ten  (LV.  24.) 

4  I  have  used  here,  and  in  the  sentences  which  follow,  almost  the  Tory  words  of  Gibhon, 
Cap.  5. 

6  On  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Praetorians,  see  Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  1-^.  Hist,  I.  84.  IT.  9-1. 
IIT.  84.  Suet.  Octay.  4i).  Tib.  37.  Dion  Cass.  LII.  24.  LV.  24.  LYIL  19.  LXXIV.  2.  Hero- 
dian.  III.  13.    Aurel.  Vict,  de  Caes.  39.  40. 
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privileges  abolished  by  Diocletian,  who  supplied  their  place  in  a  great  measim 
bj  the  lUyrian  legions,  called  Jovians  and  Herculians;  they  were  agiun  increased 
to  their  former  strength  by  Maxentios,  and  finally  snppreased  by  Constantino  the 
Great, 

The  office  of  General  of  the  Guards — Praefectus  Praetorio — ^which  was 
vested  originally  in  two,  under  Tiberius  in  one,  and,  at  a  later  period,  occasion- 
ally in  three  or  four  individuals,  increased  in  importance  as  the  power  of  the 
Praetorians  themselves  increased,  and  at  times  was  but  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Emperor  himself.  Their  duties,  in  the  reign  of  Gommodus,  were  extended 
so  as  to  comprehend  almost  all  departments  of  the  government,  and  hence  the 
post  was  sometimes  filled  by  Civilians,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Ulpian. 

2.  €oli«rtcs  fTrbanae. — These  were  a  sort  of  city  militia  or  national  guards, 
whose  duties  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the 
metropolis.  They  were  instituted  by  Augustus,  and  divided,  according  to 
Tacitus,  into  three,  or,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  into  four  Cohorts,  amounting 
in  all  to  six  thousand  men.  They  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Praefectus  Urbi^  and  hence  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  when  Flavins  Sabinns  was 
incited  to  take  up  arms  against  Yitellins,  he  was  reminded — esse  ilU  proprium 
milUem  Cohortium  Urbanarum,    (Hist.  IIL  64.)  ^ 

3.  Cohort**  ▼igllHm—- Augustus  established  also  a  body  of  armed  night- 
police  who  patrolled  the  streets,  and  whose  special  task  was  to  take  all  precau- 
tions against  fire.  They  were  divided  into  seven  Cohorts,  were  com[K>sed  of 
Libertini^  and  were  commanded  by  a  member  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  who  was 
denominated  Praefectus  Vigilum,    (See  p.  200.)  ^ 

4.  Tczlllarii.  Teicllla. — By  comparing  the  different  passages  in  Tacitus 
where  these  terms  occur,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  bear  a 
double  meaning,  one  general,  the  other  special.  1.  VexiUarii  and  VexiUa^  in 
their  widest  acceptation,  are  applied  to  any  body  of  soldiers,  horse  or  foot, 
serving  under  a  Vexillum  apart  from  the  Legion,  whether  connected  or  not 
connected  with  the  Legion,  and  hence  may  be  used  to  denote  a  body  of  legion- 
aries detached  upon  particular  duty,  or  a  body  of  recruits  not  yet  distributed 
among  the  ranks  of  the  Legion,  or  a  body  of  foreign  troops  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  Legion.  Thus  we  read  of  Vexilla  Tironum — Germanica 
VexiUa — Manipuli  .  .  .  Nauportum  missi  .  .  .  Vexilla  convellunt,  &c 
2.  VexiUarii  and  VexUla^  in  a  special  sense,  are  applied  to  the  Veterans  who, 
in  accordance  with  a  regulation  introduced  by  Tiberius,  (see  below  p.  892,)  had 
at  the  end  of  sixteen  years*  service,  been  discharged  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Legion,  but  who,  enjoying  various  exemptions  and  privileges,  were  retained  for 
four  years  longer  under  a  Vexillumy  which  accompanied  the  Legion  in  which 
they  had  been  previously  enrolled.  When  Vexillarii  or  Vexilla  is  employed  to 
denote  this  class  of  soldiers,  some  expression  is  usually  introduced  to  mark  their 
connection  with  the  corps  to  which  they  had  previously  belonged.  Thus— > 
Vexillarii  discordium  Legionum — Vexillarii  vicesimani — Vexilla  nonae  «e- 
cundaeque  et  vicesimae  Legionum^  &o.  ^ 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  these  Vexilla  which  belong  to  the  imperial 
times  exclusively,  from  the  Vexilla  of  the  Second  Epoch,  (see  above  p.  383,) 
which  denoted  the  different  sections  of  the  Triple  Maniples  of  the  third  line. 

1  8e«  Tacit  Ann.  IV.  5.  Dion  Cass.  LV.  24,  who  terms  them  •/  rUt  r6Xtatt  9etvfh  and 
sometimes  (e.g.  LIX.  2)  simply  •/  imMt), 

2  Saeton.  Octav.  S6.  SO.  Taoit  Hist.  HI.  61  Dion  Cass.  LV.  90,  who  calls  them  »i;«r««v. 
kctxte-    Digest.  I.  zt. 

8  Tacit  Ann.  I.  20.  3a  IL  7&  XIV.  34.    Hist  I.  31.  53.  Ttt  II.  11.  IIL  22. 
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nilllaurr  Paj.— Each  of  the  EquUes  equo  publico^  from  the  earliest  times, 
received  a  sam  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  his  horse,  and  was  allowed  20()0 
Asses  annually  for  its  support  (p.  72.)  The  Infantry,  however,  for  three  cen- 
turies and  a-half  received  no  pay.  During  the  whole  of  that  period,  the  Legions 
ttsoaUy  remained  on  service  for  a  veiy  limited  period  each  year,  being  called  out 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a  sudden  inroad,  or  of  making  a  foray  into 
the  territory  of  a  neighbouring  state.  As  soon  as  the  brief  campaign  was  over, 
the  soldiers  dispersed  to  their  abodes,  and  resumed  the  tillage  of  their  farms  and 
the  other  occupations  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  But  when  it  became 
necessary  for  the  troops  to  keep  the  field  for  a  lengthened  period,  it  became 
necessary  also  to  provide  for  their  support,  and  to  afford  them  such  compensation 
for  their  loss  of  time  as  might  enable  them  to  contribute  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  families  they  had  left  at  home.  Accordingly,  in  B.C.  406,  exactly 
three  years  before  the  period  when  the  Roman  army  for  the  first  time  passed  a 
winter  in  the  field,  encamped  before  Veil,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  that 
soldiers  should  receive  pay  out  of  the  public  treasury — Ut  stipendium  miles  de 
publico  adciperet,  quum  ante  id  iempus  de  sua  quisque  functus  eo  munere 
esset  (Jay.  IV.  59.)  ^  Three  years  afterwards,  when  the  blockade  had  been 
actually  commenced,  (B.C.  403,)  those  who  were  possessed  of  the  Censtut 
Equester^  but  to  whom  no  Equus  PubUcus  had  been  assigned,  volunteered  to 
serve  as  Cavalry,  and  to  them  also  the  Senate  voted  pay  (Liv.  Y.  7.)  The 
practice  thus  introduced  was  never  dropped— /acere  stipendia — merere  stipendia 
-^became  the  ordinary  phrases  denoting  military  service,  and  when  a  numeral 
was  attached  to  stipendium^  it  indicated  the  number  of  campaigns. 

Livy  does  not  state  the  amount  of  the  pay  when  it  was  first  instituted ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  casual  expression  in  Plautus,  (Mostell.  II.  i.  10,)  we 
have  no  distinct  information  until  we  come  down  to  Polybius,  in  whose  time  a 
private  foot-soldier  received  3^  asses  per  day,  a  centurion  double,  a  dragoon 
three  times  as  much,  that  is,  a  Denarius, '  By  Julius  Casar,  the  amount  was 
doubled — Legionihus  stipendium  in  perpetuum  duplicavit ;  (Suet.  lul.  26  ;) 
by  Augustus  it  was  farther  increased  to  10  asses  per  day,  the  denarius  being 
now  in  this  as  in  ordinary  computations  held  to  be  equivalent  to  16  asses,  (Tacit. 
Ann.  1. 17.  comp.  Suet  Octav.  49,)  and  thus  each  man  would  receive  (in  round 
numbers)  9  aurei  per  annum,  to  which  Domitian  added  three  more — Addidit  et 
quartum  stipendium  militi,  aureos  temos^  (Suet.  Dom.  7,)  thus  making  the 
sum  an  aureus,  or  25  denarii,  per  month.  The  Praetorians  had  double  pay. 
(Dion  Cass.  LIII.  11.  LIV.  25.    Tacit.  1.  c.) 

The  state  provided  the  soldier  with  clothes  and  a  fixed  allowance  of  com ; 
but  for  these  a  deduction  was  made  from  his  pay,  and  also  for  any  arms  which 
he  might  require.  (Polyb.  Tacit.  U.  cc  comp.  Pint.  C.  Graoch.  5.) 

The  allied  troops  (Socii)  were  clothed  and  paid  by  their  own  states,  and 
received  gratuitously  from  the  Romans  the  same  quantity  of  com  as  the  legion- 
aries. (Polyb.  L  c.) 

Prsemla.  Comm^da. — ^Towards  the  dose  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire,  it  became  customary,  when  soldiers  received  their  discharge  upon  com- 

1  Thit  li  one  of  the  many  Instaooes  In  which  Nielmhr  refutes  to  admit  the  accnney  of 
LiTy's  statements  \  but  I  am  unable  to  perceive  the  force  of  bis  arguments,  or,  rather,  asser- 
tions. 

S  Polybius  (VI.  37.)  says  that  the  legionaiy  receiTed  S  obols  a-day ;  but  be.  in  rommon  with 
other  Greek  and  Roman  writers  considered  the  Greek  drachma  snd  the  Rorann  denarius  as 
equivalent,  and  we  know  ft'om  Pliny  (H.N.  XXX.  S)  that  for  a  lonfr  period  the  DemtriiUt  in 
oompatlng  military  pay,  was  held  to  be  equal  to  ten  asses  only.  (See  Tacit.  Ana  1. 17.  j 
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pleting  their  regalar  period  of  service,  to  assign  to  each  a  portion  of  Umd  or  a 
gratuity  in  money.  Sometimes  large  bodies  of  veterans,  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
policy  followed  dnring  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  (p.  88,)  were  transported  to 
the  remote  frontier  provinces,  and  there  established  as  military  colonies.  All 
such  rewards  for  service  were  comprehended  under  the  general  term  Praemia  or 
Commoda  Missionum — Commoda  emeritae  mUitiae^  &o. — and  corresponded 
with  the  system  of  military  pensions  common  in  modem  times.  ^ 

P«rl«d  mf  IkiTftee* — In  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  campaigns  were  of  short 
duration,  every  Roman  citizen  possessed  of  a  certain  fortune,  and  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-six,  was  bound  to  enrol  himself  as  a  soldier,  if  called 
upon,  without  reference  to  his  previous  service.  In  process  of  time,  however,  when 
hu*ge  armies  were  constantly  kept  on  foot,  and  the  legions  often  remained  long 
in  foreign  countries,  it  was  found  expedient  to  limit  the  period,  and  before  the 
time  of  Polybius  it  had  been  fixed  to  twenty  years  for  the  Infantry  and  ten  years 
for  the  Cavalry.  Each  individual  who  had  completed  this  term  was  exempted  for 
the  future,  was  styled  Emeritus,  and  was  entitled  to  a  regular  discharge  {Missio,) 
A  discharge  granted  in  this  manner  was  termed  Missio  honesta,  but  if  obtained 
in  consequence  of  bad  health  or  any  special  plea,  Missio  causaria.  Those  who 
thought  fit  to  remain  in  the  Legions  after  they  had  a  right  to  demand  their 
Missio  were  called  Vetercmiy  and  those  who  had  received  their  Missio  but  were 
induced  again  to  join  in  compliance  with  some  special  request,  were  named 
Evocati,  Augustus,  in  B.C.  13,  restricted  the  regular  period  of  service  for  the 
Legionaries  to  sixteen  years,  and  for  the  Praetorians  to  twelve,  (Dion  Cass. 
LIY.  25,)  but  subsequently  (A.D.  5)  it  would  appear  that  the  old  system  was 
renewed,  the  Praetorians  being  required  to  serve  for  sixteen  and  the  Legionaries 
for  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  receive  a  bounij  (praemium) 
of  20,00()  sesterces  and  12,000  sesterces  respectively  (Dion  Cass.  LV.  23.)  This 
arrangement  was  again  modified  under  Tiberius,  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  in 
Pannonia,  to  this  extent,  that  the  Legionaries  were  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  full 
Missio  until  after  twenty  years,  but  that  after  sixteen  years  they  were  to  receive 
a  partial  discharge,  termed  Exauctoratio,  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  to  be 
separated  from  the  Legion,  to  be  exempted  from  all  ordinary  laborious  tasks, 
and  to  be  marshalled  by  themselves  under  a  distinct  banner — Missionem  dart 
vicena  stipendia  mentis ;  exauctorari  qui  sena  dena  fecissent,  ac  retineri  sub 
vexillo  ceterorum  immunes  7iisi  propulsandi  hostis  (Tacit.  Ann.  I.  36.)  It  is 
by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  system  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Augustus  when  he  revived  the  ancient  period  of  service,  and  that 
the  mutiny  was  not  partly  caused  by  a  want  of  good  faith  in  carrying  out  these 
rules. 

MUltarf  Suuidavds. — (^Signa,  Vexilla.)  The  military  standard  of  the 
primitive  ages  is  said  by  Ovid  (Fast.  III.  117)  to  have  been  a  wisp  or  handful 
of  hay  or  straw  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  Piiny  (H.N.  X.  4)  teUs  us 
that  up  to  the  second  consulship  of  Marins,  (B.C.  104,)  the  eagle  and  four  other 
animals  formed  the  standards  of  the  Legion,  the  eagle  holding  the  first  place,  but 
that  after  that  date  the  eagle  alone  was  retained — Romanis  earn  (sc  aquilam) 
legionihus  C,  Marins  in  secundo  consulatu  suo  propria  dicavit.  Erat  et 
antea  prima  cum  guatuor  aliis:  Lupi,  Minotauri,  Equi^  Aprique  singulos 
ordines  anteibant.  Faucis  ante  annis  sola  in  aciem  portari  coepta  erat: 
reliqua  in  castris  relinquebantur.    But  although  the  eagle  (AquHa)  continued 

1  TMit  Ann.  L  17.    Suet  Octav.  49.  Calig.  44. 
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to  be  at  all  times  the  great  standard  of  the  Legion,  and  as  snch  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  PrimipUus,  we  must  not  suppose  that  it  was  the  only 
standard ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  each  Cohors  and  each  Centuria 
had  its  own  standard,  and  judging  from  the  numerous  representations  of  such 
objects  on  coins,  on  the  column  of  Trajan  and  other  ancient  monuments,  they 
must  have  assumed  a  great  variety  of 
different  forms.  The  Denarius  of  M. 
Antonius,  of  which  we  amiex  a  cut, 
represents  the  form  of  the  legionary 
eagle,  and  two  other  standards,  at  the 
dose  of  the  republic.  (See  also  the 
figure  in  page  376.)  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  while  Aquila  denotes  the  great  standard  of  the  whole  Legion, 
Signum  denotes  that  of  a  Cohors,  and  Vexillum  that  of  a  Centuria,  but  these 
distinctions  are  certainly  not  uniformly  observed. 

The  standards  marked  out  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
Legion,  so  as  to  enable  each  soldier  readily  to  fall  into  his  place,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  standards  in  the  field  indicated  at  once  to  a  spectator  the  evolutions 
performed  by  the  different  corps  to  which  they  belonged.  Hence  the  phrases 
Signa  inferre,  to  advance;  S,  referre,  to  retreat;  S.  Convertere,  to  wheel; 
Signa  conferre — Signis  collatis  confiigere,  to  engage;  urhem  intrare  suhsignis 
— sub  signis  Ugiones  ducere,  in  regular  marching  order ;  ad  signa  convenirey 
to  muster;  a  signis  discedere,  to  desert;  and  many  others  which  can  occasion 
no  embarrassment.  The  expression  Milites  Signi  unius  (e.g.  Liv.  XXV.  23. 
XXXIIL  1.)  is,  however,  of  doubtful  import,  and  we  cannot  with  certainty  decide 
whether  it  signifies  the  soldiers  of  one  Maniple  or  of  one  Century, 

fllllitarj  Rewards. — These  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  according  as 
they  were  bestowed  upon  the  commander-in-chief,  or  upon  the  subordinate 
oflicers  and  soldiers.  The  great  object  of  ambition  to  every  general  was  a 
Triumphus,  or,  failing  that,  an  Ovatio  ;  the  distinctions  granted  to  those  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  general  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  personal  decorations, 
Coronae,  PhaUrae,  &c. 

Triumphus. — A  Triumph  was  a  grand  procession,  in  which  a  victorious 
general  entered  the  city  by  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  (Quadriga,)  wearing  a  dress  of  extraordinary  splendour,  namely,  an 
embroidered  robe,  (Toga  picta,)  an  under  garment  flowered  with  palm  leaves, 
(Tunica  palmata,)  and  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  his  brows.  He  was  preceded 
by  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  war,  the  spoils  of  the  cities  captured,  and  pictures 
of  the  regions  subdued.  He  was  followed  by  his  troops ;  and  after  passing  along 
the  Sacra  Via  and  through  the  Forum,  ascended  to  the  Capitol,  where  he 
offered  a  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Jove.  A  regular  Triumph  (iustus  Triumphus) 
oould  not  be  demanded  unless  the  following  conditions  had  been  satisfied.  1.  The 
claimant  must  have  held  the  office  of  Dictator,  of  Consul,  or  of  Praetor.  It  is 
true  that  Pompeius  triumphed  twice  (B.C.  81  and  B.C.  71,)  before  he  had  held 
any  magistracy,  but  the  whole  of  his  career  was  exceptional.  2.  The  success 
upon  which  the  claim  w^as  founded  must  have  been  achieved  by  the  claimant 
while  commander-in-chief  of  the  victorious  army ;  or  in  other  words,  the  opera- 
tions must  have  been  performed  under  his  Auspicia,  (p.  111.)  3.  The  campaign 
roust  have  been  brought  to  a  termination,  and  the  country  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  tranquillity  as  to  admit  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  whose  presence 
at  the  ceremony  was  indispensable.    4.  Not  less  than  5000  of  the  enemy  must 
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hav«  fallen  in  one  engigemeiil.  5.  Some  poaitiTe  adnotage  and  exteonon  of 
dominion  most  have  beoi  gained,  not  merelj  a  ditoater  retrieved,  or  an  attack 
repulsed.  6.  Tbe  contest  mnet  have  been  against  a  foreign  fbe;  benM  the 
expresuon  of  Lncan,  when  speaking  of  Ciiil  Wan  ' — 

BeUa,  geri  pUcait  nolloi  habiCnra  ttimnphoi L  12. 


g^erall/  ordered  a  pnblio  thanksgiving,  (Supplicalio,')  and  n_ 
gave  him  audience  b  some  temple  ontside  the  walls.  The  Senate  at  all  times 
niuntatned  that  it  was  their  prerogative  to  decide  whether  the  honours  of  & 
Triumph  ihoold  be  oonceded  or  withheld;  bnt  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters 
connected  with  public  business,  the  people  occa^onallj  saserted  their  right  to 
exerdae  supreme  control,  and  conaequentlj  we  find  examples  of  generals  cele- 
brating a  Trimnph  bj  permission  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  1h%  opinion  of 
the  Senate. '  When  it  was  settled  that  a  Triumph  wa*  lo  take  place,  one  of  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  applied  to  the  Comitia  Tribula  for  a  Plebacitam  to  suspend 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  during  the  daj  of  the  ccremonj,  in  aider  that 
tbe  general  might  retain  bis  Jmperium  within  tbe  citj.  * 

Boman  generals  who  had  petitioned  for  a  Triumph,  and  had  been  related, 
frequentlj  mdulged  in  a  similai  display  od  tbe  Mona  Atbaniu,  concluding  with 
a  sawifice  to  Jupiter  Latiaru.  * 

TWutnpAui  Navalin. — A  Trinmph  might  be  celebrated  for  a  victor;'  gained  bj 
eea.  These  were  comparativeij  rare ;  bnt  we  have  examples  in  the  case  of  C. 
Dnillins,  (B.C.  260,)  of  Lutatius  Catulns,  (B.C.  241,)  and  a  few  otbera. ' 

Triumpht  under  the  Empire. — The  Prince  being  sole  commander-in-chief  of 

tbe  armies  of  the  state,  all  other  militaij  commanders  vrere  regarded  merely  as 

his  Ltgati,  and  it  was  held  that  all  victories  were  guned  under  bis  Au^cia, 

however  distant  he  might  be  from  the  scene  of  action ;  consequently  he  alona 

wai  entitled  to  a  Triumph,     Hence,  altbongh  Augustas  in  the  early  part  of  his 

career,  before  bis  position  became  secure  and  well 

defined,  permitted  his  enbordinatee  to  celebrate 

Triumphs,  this  honour  was  not  granted  to  any 

one  not  belonging  to  the  imperial  family  after 

B.C.  14 ;  but  instead  of  Triumphs,  certain  titles 

and  decorations,   termed    Triumphalia   Oma- 

menla,  were  instituted  and  freely  bestowed.  • 

Decorated  arches  were  frequently  baitt  acrosi 
the  streets  through  which  the  irimnphd  pro- 
cession defiled.  These  were  originally,  m  all 
probability,    mere   temponuy   t'      ' 


tectnral  skill,  and  ornamented  with  elaborate  sculptures.     Of  this  descriptioi 
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are  the  arches  of  Titos,  of  Severos,  and  of  Oonstantine,  still  extant,  of  which  we 
have  given  representations  in  Chapter  I.,  and  such  objects  are  often  delineated 
upon  coins,  as  in  the  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page,  from  a  large  brass  of 
Nero. 

Ovatio, — ^This  was  a  procession  of  the  same  nature  as  a  Triumph,  but  much 
less  gorgeous,  and  was  conceded  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
against  the  enemy,  without  having  performed  any  achievement  of  sufficient 
importance  to  entitle  them  to  a  Triumph,  or  who  were  unable  to  fiilfil  all  the 
conditions  enumerated  above.  In  this  case,  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot, 
or,  in  later  times,  on  horseback,  attired  in  a  simple  Toga  Praetexta^  frequently 
unattended  by  troops,  and  the  display  terminated  by  the  sacrifice  not  of  a  bull, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  Triumph,  but  of  a  sheep — and  hence  the  name  Ovatio,  ^ 

Coronae^  Phalerae,  Sfc, — Coronae  were  wreaths  or  chaplets  worn  on  the 
head,  or  carried  in  the  hand,  on  public  occasions,  and  were  distinguished  by 
various  names,  according  to  their  form  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  won.  The  most  honourable  of  all  was  the  Corona  Cwica^  bestowed  upon 
those  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  ^  (ob  Cives  Servatos ;)  it  was  made  of 
oak  leaves,  and  hence  termed  QMercus  CiviUs — the  Corona  ValUxris  s* 
Castrensis  was  given  to  the  individual  who  first  scaled  the  rampart  in  assaulting 
the  camp  of  an  enemy — ^the  Corona  Muralis  to  him  who  first  mounted  the 
breach  in  storming  a  town—the  Corona  Navalis  to  him  who  first  boarded  a 
hostile  ship — a  Corona  Rostrata  was  presented  by  Augustus  to  Agrippa  after 
the  defeat  of  Sex  Pompeius — a  Corona  Ohsidionalis  was  the  ofiering  of  soldiers 
who  had  been  beleaguered  to  the  commander  by  whom  they  had  been  relieved, 
and  was  made  of  the  grass  which  grew  upon  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
blockaded. ' 

Phalerae  were  ornaments  attached  to  horse  furniture,  or  to  the  accoutrements 
of  the  rider ;  besides  which,  various  decorations  for  the  person,  such  as  collars  of 
gold,  {Torques^)  Armlets,  (ArmiUaey)  Clasps,  {Fibulae^)  and  similar  objects, 
were  among  the  marks  of  honour  given  and  received. 

Spolia^  that  is,  armour  or  weapons  taken  from  the  person  of  a  vanquished  foe, 
were  always  exhibited  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  house  of  the  victor, 
and  the  proudest  of  all  military  trophies  were  Spolia  Opima,  which  could  be 
gained  only  when  the  commander-in-chief  of  a  Eoman  army  engaged  and  over- 
Sirew  in  single  combat  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy,  (quae  dux  Populi 
Romani  dud  Jiostium  detraxiU)  Roman  history  afforded  but  three  examples 
of  legitimate  SpoUa  Opima,  The  first  were  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  King 
of  the  Ceninenses,  the  second  by  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius, 
Ring  of  the  Yeientes,  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from  Yirodomarus,  a 
Gaulish  chief,  (B.C  222.)  In  iXi  cases  they  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius,  and  preserved  in  his  temple. ' 

BUlltary  Panishmemts.- -Slight  offences  were  punished  with  stripes  or  with 
blows  with  a  stick,  and  these  were  generally  inflicted  summarily  by  the  cen- 
turions, who,  for  this  purpose,  carried  a  vine  sapling,  which  was  regarded  as 

1  Lly.  III.  10.  XXVL  21.  Paul  DIac.  8.v.  OmnUt.  p.  195.  Aul.  Gell.  V.  6.  Plln.  H.N. 
XV.  29.  Flor.  IIL  19.  Plut.  Marcell.  22.  Dion  Cass.  XL VIII.  31.  XLIX.  15.  LIV.  8.  33.  LV.  3. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  IV.  543. 

2  See  Aul.  Gell.  V.  6.  Lir.  VI.  2a  VIl.  10.  26.  37.  47.  44.  IX.  46.  X  44.  47.  XXII.  51.  f& 
XXIV.  16.  XXVL  2L  48.  XXX.  1&  XXXIX.  31.  Epit.  CXXIX.  Tacit.  Ann.  II.  9  83  IIL 
21.  XV.  1?.  Plin.  H.N.  VII.  30  XXL  4.  XXIL  4.  5.  Suet  Claud.  17.  PauL  Dlao.  s.  ▼. 
HittKiH  corona^  p-  163.    Vopisc.  Aurelian.  13. 

3  Liy.  I.  10.  IV.  20.  Epit.  XX.  Fest  s.t.  Opima  tpolia,  p.  186.  Pint.  MarcelL  a  Corn. 
Ncp.  Tit  Att  2a  comp.  VaL  Max.  III.  ii.  6.    Dion  Cass.  XLIV.  4.  LL  24. 
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their  badge  of  office.'  More  serioas  violationB  of  discipline,  sach  as  disobedience, 
desertion,  mntiny,  or  theft,  were  visited  with  death.  The  sentence  was  carried 
into  effect  in  varions  ways,  by  beheading,  by  cmcifizion,  and  sometimes  by 
the  Fustuarium^  which  was  analogous  to  running  the  gauntlet.  When  a 
soldier  was  condemned  to  undergo  this,  one  of  the  tribunes  touched  him  with  a 
stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell  upon  him  with  stones  and 
clubs,  and  generally  despatched  him.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  run  for  his 
life,  but  if  he  escaped,  could  never  return  home. '  When  some  crime  had  been 
committed  which  involved  great  numbers,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot 
for  punishment,  and  this  was  called  Dedmatio,^  Under  the  empire  we  hear  also 
of  Vicesimatio  and  Centesimatio.     (Oapitolin.  Macrin.  12.) 

EncaaipMeMta.— When  a  Roman  army  was  in  the  field,  it  never  halted,  even 
for  a  single  night,  without  throwing  up  an  entrenchment  capable  of  containing 
the  whole  of  the  troops  and  their  baggage.  This  field-work  was  temjed  Castraj 
and  such  an  essential  feature  in  their  system  did  it  form,  that  the  word  is  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous  with  a  day's  march,  and  also  with  war/are  in 
general,  as  in  the  expressions — Consul  tertiis  Castris  Ancyram  pervenit  (Li v. 
XXXVIII.  24.) — Septuagesimis  Castris  Tarraconem  rediit  (Liv.  XXVIII.  16.) 
— Vir^  nescias  utilior  in  Castris^  an  melior  in  Toga  (Velleius  II.  125.) 

Polybius  has  bequeathed  to  us  such  a  minute  description  of  a  Roman  Camp, 
accompanied  by  accurate  measurements,  that  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  des- 
cribing the  form  and  airangements  which  it  exhibited  at  the  epoch  when  the 
discipline  of  the  Romans  was  in  its  most  perfect  state. 

Officers  possessed  of  the  necessary  skill  and  experience,  were  always  sent 
forward  in  advance  of  an  army  on  the  march,  to  choose  suitable  ground  for  the 
encampment,  (caper e  locum  casttis,)  attended  by  practical  engineers,  called 
Metatores,  who,  afier  the  spot  had  been  selected  upon  which  the  tent  of  the 
general  (Praetorium)  was  to  be  erected,  taking  this  as  their  base,  made  all  the 
measurements,  and  drew  all  the  lines  necessary  to  enable  the  soldiers  to  begin 
working  as  soon  as  they  came  up,  and  laid  off  the  spaces  appropriated  to  each 
of  the  various  divisions  of  which  the  army  was  composed,  so  that  each  individual 
knew  at  once  where  his  qdarters  were  to  be  found. 

The  form  of  the  camp  was  a  square,  each  side  of  which  was  2017  Roman  feet 
in  length.  The  defences  consisted  of  a  ditch,  (fossa,)  the  earth  dug  out,  being 
thrown  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  rampart,  (agger,)  upon  the  summit  of  which  a 
palisade  (vallum)  was  erected  of  wooden  stakes,  (valli — sudes,)  a  certain  number 
of  which  were  carried  by  each  soldier,  along  with  his  entrenching  tools.  A 
clear  space  of  200  feet  (intervallum)  was  left  all  round  between  the  vaUum  and 
the  tents.  The  relative  position  of  the  different  parts  will  be  readily  understood 
by  studying  the  annexed  plan,  and  the  explanation  by  which  it  is  accompanied, 
it  being  premised,  that  the  camp  represented  is  one  calculated  to  accommodate  a 
consular  army,  consisting  of  two  legions,  each  containing  4,200  infantry  and 
300  cavalry,  together  with  the  usual  complement  of  socii,  that  is,  an  equal 
number  of  infantry  and  double  the  number  of  cavalry,  in  all  16,800  infantry 
and  1,800  cavalry. 

1  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  17. 18.  23.    LIv.  Epit.  LVII.    PUn.  H.N.  XIV.  1. 

2  Liv.  II.  .m  V.  6.  Epit.  XV.  XXVIII.  29.  XXX.  4.  Pol^b.  VI.  37.  Cic.  PhiUpp.  III.  6. 
Tacit  Ann.  IIL2I. 

8  Liv.  IL  59.  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  46.  Polyb.  VL  Sa  Plut.  Crass.  10.  Suet  Octav.  24.  Galbt. 
12.  Tacit  Hist  I  37.  Dion  Cass.  XLI.  35.  XLIX.  27.  38.  For  various  minor  punishmenta, 
»ee  Liv.  X.  4.  XXIV.  la  XXV.  6.  XXVI.  1.  XXVII.  13.  XL.  41.  Val.  Max.  IL  vii.  9.  IS. 
feuet  Octav.  24. 
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AB,  AC,  CD,  DB,  are  the  four  sides  or  ramparts  enclosing  the  Camp ;  P  is 
the  Praetorium^  the  quarters  of  the  general-in-cbief,  which,  as  remarked  above, 
served  as  the  base  in  making  the  measurements  and  laying  off  the  different 
areas.  We  have  supposed  the  Praetorium  to  face  towards  CD ;  but  this  is  a 
disputed  point. 

In  the  middle  of  the  side  AB,  which  was  always  the  side  nearest  to  the  enemy, 
was  a  gate,  0 — ^the  Porta  Praetoria, 

In  the  middle  of  CD,  the  side  farthest  fit)m  the  enemy,  was  a  second  gate,  0 
— the  Porta  Decumana, 

The  whole  Camp  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parte,  which  we  may  dis- 
tingnish  as  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  portions,  by  a  road,  100  feet  broad,  which 
ran  right  across  parallel  to  the  sides  AB,  CD.  This  road  was  called  Principia ; 
and  at  each  extremity  of  the  Principia  a  gate,  0,  was  formed  in  the  sides 
AC,  BD ;  these  were  respectively  the  Porta  Principalis  Dextra^  and  the  Porta 
Principalis  Sinistra, 

The  Upper  portion  of  the  Camp,  that,  namely,  which  lay  between  the  Prin^ 
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cipia  and  the  side  AB,  contained  about  one-third  of  the  space  embraced  by  the 
lower  portion.  The  principal  object  in  this  division  was  the  Praetorivm^  (P) 
which  stood  in  the  centre  oi  an  open  square,  extending  100  feet  on  each  side  of 
it  Right  and  left  of  the  Praetorium^  at  Q  and  F,  were  the  Qtiaestorium^  the 
quartet's  of  the  Quaestor  and  of  those  immediately  connected  with  his  depart* 
ments,  and  the  Forum^  the  public  market  of  the  Gamp ;  but  it  is  uncertain  on 
which  side  of  the  Praetorium  they  were  respectively  situated. 

Along  the  straight  line,  EG,  which  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  Principui^ 
were  ranged  at  the  points  marked  by  dots,  the  tents  of  the  twelve  Tribuni 
belonging  to  the  two  legions;  and,  in  all  probability,  along  the  same  Une,  nearer 
to  its  extremities,  were  the  tents  of  the  Praefecti  Sociorum, 

The  Prtncipia  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  Camp.  Here 
the  altar  for  sacrifice  was  raised,  and  beside  the  altar,  as  befitted  their  sacred 
character,  stood  the  standards,  or  at  all  events,  the  AquUae  of  each  legion. 

In  the  spaces  marked  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  the  corresponding  spaces  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Praetorium^  were  the  staff  of  the  general,  indnding  probably  the 
Legati^  together  with  the  Praetoria  Cohors,  the  body  guard  of  the  general, 
consisting  chiefly  of  picked  men  selected  horn  the  Extraordinarii ;  7  and  8 
were  cavalry,  facing  towards  the  Praetorium ;  9  and  10  infantry,  facing  towards 
the  Agger,  In  11  were  the  remainder  of  the  Extraordinarii  Equites,  facing 
towards  the  Principia  ;  in  12,  the  remainder  of  the  Extraordinarii  Pedites^ 
facing  towards  the  rampart.  The  space  13  was  devoted  to  troops  not  included 
in  a  regular  Consular  Army,  who  might  chance  to  be  serving  along  with  it. 

The  Lower  portion  of  the  Camp,  that,  namely,  which  lay  between  the  Priu'- 
cipia  and  the  side  CD,  was  devoted  to  the  quarters  of  the  ordinary  troops. 
Infantry  and  Cavalry,  Legionaries  and  Allies.  It  was  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  road,  50  feet  wide,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Principia^  and  was 
called  Via  Quintana,  The  tents  were  all  pitched  in  the  twelve  oblong  com- 
partments represented  on  the  plan,  six  above  and  six  below  the  Via  Quintana. 
Each  of  these  compartments  was  divided  firom  the  one  next  to  it  by  a  road  or 
passage  (Via)  50  feet  broad ;  each  compartment  was  500  feet  long,  and  each 
was  diviaed  transversely  into  five  equal  compartments,  each  100  feet  long,  by 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  Principia^  and  again  longitudinally  into  two  com- 
partments by  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  sides  AC,  BD,  ab  being  in  length  200 
feet,  be  138^,  de  100,  ef  100,  gh  50,  hi  100,  the  remainder  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions in  a  reverse  order,  kl  100,  Im  50,  no  100,  op  100,  qr  133^,  rs  200.  We 
have  thus  the  twelve  large  compartments  each  divided  into  ten  rectangular 
spaces,  and  from  the  data  given  above,  we  can  at  once  calculate  the  area  of  each. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  Porta  Praetoria  to  the  Porta 
Decumana  would  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  Praetorium^  dividing  the 
Camp  into  two  equal  parts ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  plan,  that 
these  two  parts  are  in  every  respect  perfectly  symmetrical.  In  explaining  how  the 
troops  were  arranged,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  their  distribution  on  one  side 
of  this  line  only,  for  one  Legion,  with  its  complement  of  Socii,  lay  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand,  while  every  compartment,  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  portion  of  the  Camp,  belonging  to  the  Legion  upon  one  side, 
had  a  compartment  exactly  similar  corresponding  to  it,  and  belonging  to  the 
Legion  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  spaces  marked  1,  each  containing  10,000  square  feet,  were  the  Eqmtes 
of  the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  one  Turma  of  SO  men 
and  horses. 
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In  the  spaces  marked  2,  each  containing  5000  square  feet,  were  the  Triani 
of  the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  a  Manipuhis  of  60 
men. 

In  the  spaces  marked  3,  each  containing  10,000  square  feet,  were  the  Pnn- 
cipes  of  the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  bj  two  Manipuli  of 
60  men  each. 

In  the  spaces  marked  4,  each  containing  10,000  square  feet,  were  the  Hastati 
of  the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  two  Manipuli  of  60 
men  each. 

In  the  spaces  marked  5,  each  containing  about  13,300  square  feet,  were  the 
Equites  Sociorum^  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  40  men  and  horses, 
making  in  all  400,  the  remaining  200  being  quartered  apart  in  the  upper  Camp 
among  the  Extraordinarii, 

Finally,  in  the  spaces  marked  6,  each  containing  20,000  square  feet,  were  the 
Pedites  Sociorum,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupitsd  by  240  men,  making 
in  all  2400,  the  remaining  600  being  quartered  apart  in  the  upper  Camp  among 
the  Extraordinarii, 

The  tents  all  faced  towards  the  Viae  which  formed  their  boundaries ;  those 
in  the  spaces  1,  3,  5  facing  towards  BD,  those  in  2,  4,  6,  towards  AC. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  has  been  said  regarding  the  quarters  of  the 
Velites.    Polybius  leaves  us  altogether  in  the  dark  upon  this  point. 

Watching  the  Camp. — Pickets  of  Cavahy  and  Infantry,  called  Stationes, 
were  thrown  forward  in  advance  of  the  different  gates,  to  give  timely  notice  of 
the  approach  of  a  foe ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  a  strong  body  of  Velites  was 
posted  at  each  gate  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  surprise.  These  were  called 
Ctistodes  s.  Custodiae,  Finally,  a  number  of  sentinels,  (Excubiae.,)  taken  also 
from  the  Velites,  kept  guard  (agere  excubias)  along  the  ramparts,  while  others 
taken  from  the  Legions  were  stationed  at  the  quarters  of  the  general-in-chief  and 
other  principal  officers,  and  were  dispersed  among  the  tents  and  Viae,  All  these 
precautions  were  observed  during  the  day,  and  were  of  course  redoubled  during 
the  night,  which,  reckoning  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  was  divided  into  four  equal 
spaces  called  Vigiliae,  the  night  guards  being  termed  specially  Vigiles,  (agere 
VigUias,)  while  Excuhiae  and  agere  Excubias  applied  both  to  night  and  to 
day.  The  ordinary  duty  of  going  the  rounds  (  Vigilias  circuire)  was  committed 
to  eight  Equites,  four  from  each  Legion,  who  were  changed  daily,  and  the  most 
effectual  precautions  were  taken  to  ascertain  that  they  performed  their  task  frilly 
and  faithfully. 

The  watchword  (Signurn)  for  each  night  was  not  passed  verbally,  but  was 
inscribed  upon  small  tablets  of  wood,  (Tesserae,)  which  were  delivered,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  those  legionary  Tribunes  who  were 
upon  duty,  and  by  these  to  fom*  men  in  each  Legion  called  Tesserarii^  by  whom 
the  Tesserae  were  conveyed  to  the  tents  most  remote  from  the  Principia,  and 
thence  passed  along  the  line  from  Turma  to  Turma,  and  from  Manipulus  to 
Manipulus,  until  they  again  reached  the  hands  of  the  Tribuni. 

Attack  and  Defence  of  ForCUied  Places. — In  laying  siege  to  a  fortified 
town  or  other  place  of  strength,  one  of  two  methods  was  adopted:  either,  1.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  force  an  entrance,  in  which  case  the  process  was  termed, 
Oppugnatio,  and,  if  successfrd,  Easpugnaiio :  or,  2.  A  blockade  was  formed,  and 
the  assailants  calculated  upon  starving  out  the  defenders.  This  was  called 
Obsidio, 

Oppugnatio,     Urbem  Oppugnare,    If  the  town  was  of  small  size,  and 
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acxsessible  on  every  side,  while  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  besiegers  was 
large,  a  ring  of  soldiers  was  drawn  round  the  walls,  (oppidum  corona  cingere^) 
a  portion  of  whom  kept  np  a  constant  discharge  of  missiles  npon  those  who 
manned  the  battlements,  (propugnatores,)  while  the  rest,  advancing  on  every 
side  simultaneously,  with  their  shields  joined  above  their  heads  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  covering,  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  (testudine  facta,)  planted 
scaling  ladders  (scalae)  against  a  number  of  different  points,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  endeavoured  to  burst  open  the  gates. 

When  the  town,  from  its  size,  the  strength  of  its  defences,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  garrison,  could  not  be  attacked  in  this  manner  with  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  success,  a  regular  siege  was  formed ;  one  or  two  points  were  selected,  against 
which  the  operations  were  to  be  principally  directed,  and  elaborate  works  were 
constructed.  The  great  object  was  to  demolish  the  walls,  so  as  to  make  a 
practicable  breach,  and  this  might  be  effected  in  two  ways.  1.  By  undermining 
them  (muros  gubruere  s.  suffodere.)  2.  By  battering  them  with  repeated 
blows  from  an  enormous  beam  of  wood  shod  with  a  mass  of  iron  forged  into 
the  shape  of  a  ram^s  head,  which  gave  the  name  of  Aries  to  the  whole  machine. 
But  in  order  to  enable  the  soldiers  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  filling  up  the 
ditch,  in  undermining  the  walls,  and  in  working  the  Ram,  to  approach  with 
safety,  it  was  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  missiles  hurled  down  from 
the  battlements.     The  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  gain  this  end,  were  twofold. 

1.  A  number  of  large  wooden  slicds,  called,  accordmg  to  their  various  forms, 
Vineae — Testudines — Plutei — Musculi,  open  at  the  two  ends,  but  with  strong 
roofe  overlaid  with  raw  hides,  and  wattled  at  the  sides,  were  placed  upon  rollers, 
and  pushed  forwards  up  to  the  very  waUs  (rotis  siibiectis  agebantur,)  Under 
some  of  these  there  were  Rams  which  the  men  could  work  with  comparative 
security,  being  sheltered  from  arrows  and  darts,  while  others  afforded  cover  to 
those  who  were  digging  under  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 

2.  In  order  to  annoy  and  distract  the  defenders,  a  huge  mound  of  earth— 
Agger — was  thrown  up  opposite  to  the  points  selected  for  attack,  and  as  it  was 
gradually  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  walls,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
raised  so  as  to  equal  them  in  elevation.  Upon  the  summit  of  this,  one  or  more 
towers — Turres — were  built  of  such  altitude  as  completely  to  overtop  the 
battlements,  and  thus  to  enable  the  archers  and  javelin-throwers,  with  which 
the  successive  stories  {Tahulatfi)  were  crowded,  to  look  down  upon  the  ramparts, 
and  to  take  deliberate  aim  at  the  townsmen.  When  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or 
other  circumstances,  rendered  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  construct  an  Agger, 
Turres  were  fabricated  at  a  distance,  and  rolled  up  on  wheels  like  the  Vineae, 
but  their  unwieldy  weight  and  height  rendered  such  an  operation  very  difficult 
and  hazardous. 

Occasionally  also,  mines  (cuniculi)  were  driven  with  a  view  of  passing  under 
the  walls,  and  opening  out  within  the  town,  as  in  the  problematical  tale  regard- 
ing the  captm-e  of  Veii.     (See  Liv.  V.  19.  21.  XXIII.  18.  XXXVHI.  7.) 

The  mode  of  attacking  a  fortified  place  would  necessarily  depend  in  its  details 
upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  would  vary  for  each  particular  case;  and 
the  skill  of  the  engineers  would  be  taxed  in  devising  schemes  for  the  removal  of 
new  and  unlooked-for  obstacles.  But  the  general  principles  remained  the  same; 
and  we  find  the  Agger,  the  Turres,  the  Aries,  and  the  Vineae,  constantly 
recurring  in  the  descriptions  of  sieges  recorded  by  historians.  When  the  use  of 
Balistae,  Catapultae,  Scorpiones,  and  similar  machines,  (Tormenta,)  which 
discharged  arrows,  darts,  and  stones,  in  showers,  became  common,  they  were 
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employed  with  great  effect  by  both  parties,  bat  they  appear  to  have  been 
directed  entirely  to  the  destraction  of  life,  and  not,  although  some  of  them  shot 
stones  of  immense  size,  to  battering  in  breach. 

Obsidio.  Urbem  Obsidere  s.  Obsidione  Cingere.  It  is  obvions  that  the  system 
described  above  conld  not  have  been  pursued  against  a  town  or  castle  built  upon 
a  lofty  eminence,  or  strongly  fortified  by  nature^  Hence,  when  it  was  desired 
to  rednce  a  place  of  this  description,  recourse  was  had  to  Obsidio,  In  order  to 
render  this  effectual,  the  place  besieged  was,  if  practicable,  sunounded  by  a 
double  wall,  (CircumvaUare — CircumvaUatio^  strengthened  at  intervals  with 
towere,  the  inner  wall  being  intended  to  resist  any  sidly  upon  the  part  of  the 
townsmen,  the  outer  to  repel  any  attempt  at  relief  from  without. 

The  defence,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  each  case  varied  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular form  of  attack.  Every  effort  was  made  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
works,  and  destroy  the  machines,  by  frequent  sallies,  (erupHmes^  and  since 
the  materials  employed  in  constructing  the  Vineae  and  Turres  were  all  of  a 
C(Mnbustible  nature,  it  often  happened  that  they  were  repeatedly  consumed  by 
fire.  Ingenious  contrivances  were  devised  for  deadeniag  the  shock  of  the  Aries^ 
and  for  seizing  and  lifting  it  up,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  propelled  with 
effect ;  huge  masses  of  stone  were  cast  down  upon  the  Vineae^  crashing  every 
thing  before  them  by  their  weight ;  mines  were  met  by  counter  mines — tranversis 
cunictdis  hosHum  cunicuhs  excipere ;  Turres  were  erected  opposite  to,  and 
more  lofty  than  those  upon  the  Agger;  the  Agger  itself  was  undermined,  and 
the  earth  withdrawn;  when  a  portion  of  the  wall  was  shattered,  a  deep  trench 
was  dug  behind  the  breach,  a  new  wall  raised  behind  the  trench,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  schemes  contrived  and  executed,  which  may  be  best  learned  by  reading 
the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
sieges  of  antiquity,  such  as  those  of  Syracuse,  (Liv.  XXTV.  38,  &c.,)  of 
Ambracia,  (Liv.  XXXVIII.  4,)  of  Alesia, '(Caes.  B.  G.  YII.  68.)  of  Marseilles, 
(Caes.  B.  C.  II.  1.)  and  of  Jerusalem,  as  recorded  by  Josephus. 

Militarf  Dress.— The  cloak,  or  upper  garment,  worn  by  the  soldiers  on 
service,  was  termed  Sagum,  in  contradistinction  to  Toga,  the  garb  of  the  peaceful 
citizen.  In  the  case  of  any  sudden  panic,  it  was  assumed  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  who  in  such  a  case  were  said — Saga  sumere — Ad  Saga  ire — In 
Sagis  esse.  It  seems  to  have  been  worn  by  officers  as  well  as  common  soldiers, 
fbr  we  find  the  garment  of  the  latter  sometimes  distinguished  as  Gregale  Sagum, 
The  characteristic  dress,  however,  of  the  general-in-chief  and  his  staff,  was  the 
Pahidamentmn,  which,  although  less  cumbrous  than  the  Tb^a,  was  more 
ample  and  graceful  than  the  Sagum,  When  a  Boman  magistrate  quitted  the  city 
to  take  the  command  of  an  army  or  of  a  Province,  he  threw  off  the  Toga  as 
soon  as  he  had  passed  the  gates,  and  assumed  the  Paludamentum,  Hence  he 
was  said — Exire  paludatus,  and  on  such  occasions  he  was  usually  preceded  by 
Lictorespaludati, 

The  CaUga  was  a  shoe,  or  rather  a  sandal,  worn  by  the  common  soldiers, 
who  are  hence  termed  caligatij  and  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  service  in  the 
ranks.  Thus  Seneca — Marium  Caliga  dimisitf  Consulatus  exercet.  (De 
brev.  vit.  17.)  Again — Ingratus  C.  Marius,  ad  Consulatum  a  Caliga  per- 
ductus,  (De  Benef.  V.  16.)  And  Pliny — luventam  inopem  in  Caliga  mUitari 
tolerasse,  (H.N.  YII.  43.)    It  was  very  heavy,  and  studded  with  nails.    Hence 

J  CIc.  Phillpp.  V.  12.  VIII.  11.  XIV.  1. 

2  Liv.  VIII.  34.  comp.  XXVII.  19.  XXX.  17.    Sil  IV.  5ia  XVIL  627. 

S  da  ad  Fam.  VIIL  10.    LW.  XLL  la  XLV.  39. 
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JuToul  enomeratM,  unong  tbe  inoonTenienceB  of  joatling  in  k  crowd— Platild 

max  uitdiqne  magna  =  Calcor  et  in  digiUi  cUxvut  mihi  miUtu  haerel  (S.  HI. 
248.) — and  ^sia,  when  descanting  on  tho  follj  of  exdiiug  tbe  hoetilltj  of  n 
throng  of  Boldien — Ctaa  duo  crura  Aai«(u,  i^mdere  tot  caligas,  tot  =  Mitlia 
clavonim  (%.  XTI.  34.)  Cains,  Che  son  of  Oemuuiicus,  who  was  reared  in  tbe 
oamp,  wore  the  Caliga  when  a  child,  out  of  compliment  to  the  soldiers,  and  hence 
aeqnired  the  nickname  of  Califfula,  bj  which  he  wa>  famili&rly  distinguiehed.  * 
It  maH  be  observed,  that  the  moat  atrikiag  illnstrationa  of  military  costume 
and  eqnipmcDts  ooDtaiaed  ia  Hontfanoon,  and  other  great  works  upon  Anti- 
qnities,  are  derived  to  a  great  extent  Irom  the  Kolptares  npon  Trajan's  colomn, 
and  Ihererore  depict  the  soldier  of  the  empire.  We  have  pveo,  b  p.  376,  repre- 
sentations of  two  legionaries  and  a  Btandard-bearer,  and  we  now  subjoin  a  figure 
of  the  Emperor  himielf  in  his  dress  as  a  general,  and  also  of  a  stone  CASter  and 
of  a  slinger,  all  taken  from  the  monament  in  qneation.    These  show  clearlj  the 

Cral  aspect  of  the  common  legionaiy  soldiers  and  also  of  the  irregnlar  tnmps. 
cloak  worn  hj  the  Signi/er  is  probablj  the  ordinary  Sagum,  while  thai  of 
■he  Emperor  is  unquestionably  tbe  Paludamentum. 


II. — Ships  ard  Natal  Wabfare.  * 

In  no  one  of  the  arts  which  have  been  practised  by  mankind  from  the 
esiliest  times,  was  the  inferiority  of  the  ancients  to  the  modems  more  conspiononi 
than  in  Navigation.  Even  those  natioas  which  became  most  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  this  department,  scarcely  ever  attempted  to  keep  the  sea  dnring  winter, 
bnt  were  wont  to  haul  up  (gubdacere)  their  vegsels  upon  dry  land  towards  the 
close  of  autumn,  and  not  to  haul  them  down  (deducere)  to  sea  until  the  stormy 
equinoctial  Kales  of  spring  were  past,  operations  which  they  performed  by 
machines  (TVoAunfjue  sieaumaddnae  carinas)  called  Pkalangae?  consisting  of 
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a  system  of  rollers,  actmg  probably  somewhat  in  the  same  mamier  as  what  is  now 
called  a  patent  slip.  The  Romans  especially,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent 
of  sea  coast  presented  by  Italy,  never  became  addicted,  as  a  people,  to  maritime 
pursuits;  and  in  all  matters  connected  with  nautical  affairs,  were  far  surpassed 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  Tyrrhenians  of  the  early  ages,  and  by  the  Athenians, 
Carthaginians,  Cretans,  and  Rhodians  of  a  later  epoch.  Hence  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  their  language  very  defectiye  in  the  technical  terms  connected 
with  ships;  and  although  ancient  vessels,  especially  in  so  far  as  the  rigging  was 
concerned,  were  infinitdy  more  simple  in  their  structure  than  those  now  in  use, 
there  are  many  essential  parts  which  we  never  find  named  in  any  Latin  classical 
author,  and  several  others,  preserved  in  the  grammarians,  which  have  been 
borrowed  without  change  from  the  Greek. 

All  sea-going  vessels,  throwing  out  of  view  for  the  present  mere  boats,  skiffs, 
and  small  craft,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  with  reference  to  the  purposes 
to  which  they  were  applied. 

1.  Merchantmen.  (Naves  mercatoriae — onerariae.) 

2.  Ships  of  War.  (Naves  beUicae — longae — rostraiae — aeratae.)  , 

The  former  were  propelled  chiefly  by  sails,  the  latter,  although  often  fully 
rigged,  depended,  in  all  rapid  evolutions,  upon  rowers,  of  whom  they  carried 
great  numbers. 

We  shall  first  describe  an  ancient  ship  generally,  including  those  parts  which 
were  common  to  both  classes,  and  then  point  out  the  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguished the  war  galleys. 

Every  ship  (Navis)  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts :  1.  the  Hull, 
(Alveus,)  and  2.  the  Tackling  (Armamenta.y 

Alrens. — ^The  Alveus  was  made  up  of,  1.  The  Keel  (Carina.)  2.  The  Prow 
or  fore  part  of  the  ship  (Prora,)  3.  The  Stem  or  after-part  of  the  ship  (Puppis.) 
4.  The  Hold,  (Alveus  in  its  restricted  sense,)  which  contained  the  cargo,  crew, 
and  ballast  (Sdburra.)  The  Well,  or  bottom  of  the  Hold,  was  called  Sentina; 
into  this  the  bilge-water  (Nauted)  drained,  and  was  drawn  off  by  a  pump 
(Antlia.)  The  Ribs  or  frame- work  were  termed  Costae  or  Statumina ;  ^  the 
Planking  TdbtUae,  the  seams  of  which  were  payed  with  wax,  pitch,  or  similar 
substances  (hence  Ceratae  puppes,)  Undecked  vessels  were  Naves  apertae,  as 
opposed  to  leaves  tectae  s.  ccmstratae^  the  decks  themselves  being  Tahvlata  s. 
Pontes, '  Very  frequently  vessels  were  only  partially  decked,  and  the  sailors 
passed  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  means  of  gangways,  (Fori^)  or  fipom  side 
to  side  by  cross  planks  (Traristra  s.  luga.)  The  Fori  and  Tra?istra  served 
also  as  benches  for  the  rowers.  ^ 

Armamenta. — Of  these,  the  most  important  were — 

1.  Anchorae^  the  anchors,  of  which  there  were  usually  several,  '  resembling 
closely  in  form  those  now  employed,  fitted  with  cables  (AncoraUa.)  The  anchor 
was  thrown  from  the  prow  (Ancora  de  prora  iacitur)  when  the  ship  was 
required  to  ride,  (Consistere  ad  ancoram — stare  s.  expectare  in  ancoris — 
tenere  navem  in  ancoris,,)  and  on  going  to  sea  was  weighed  (Ancoram  toUere 
s.  VeUere,  or  in  the  case  of  great  haste,  Praeddere.)    A  ship  in  harbour  was 

1  Ahfetu  and  Armamtnta  stand  opposed  to  each  other  in  LIt.  XXXIII.  34. 
8  Pen.  S.  VL  31.    Caes.  B.C.  L  .^4 

3  YaL  Flaoo.  YIII.  90ft.    Taolt.  Ann.  II.  fi. 

4  Cia  de  8.  &    Isidor.  XIX.  VL  2.  ft.    Virg.  JEn.  YL  411.    Charia.  p.  I9i  ed.  Putseh.    Dio. 
Died.  p.  314.  ed  Pntseh. 

6  e.g.  The  ship  in  whleh  St.  Paol  sailed  bad  fonr.  (Act  Apost.  zzrlL  IS.) 
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moored  b;  bBwwn,  (Jiettnoeulo — Oroe,)  '  vhich  were  imloosBd  wben  the  ebrp 
went  oat,  and  hence  the  jilinuKa—Oram  raolvere — Naixm  lolvere — or  eimply 
Solvere— vginfy  to  tel  taH. 

2.  Oubentacvlum,  the  rndder,  with  the  Clavia,  its  handle  or  tiller.  *  The 
andeot  niddera  were  not  tiinged  to  the  item 
posts  as  onrs  are,  bat  were  what  are  technically 
termed  paddle-helmi,  and  of  tbese  there  were 
nsaally  two  in  the  ehip,  pUocd  one  on  each  side 
of  the  stem.  A  rudder  of  thU  kind  ia  seen  in 
the  annexed  cut,  taken  from  a  tomb  at  Pompeii, 
and  sbipg  were  commonly  steered  in  this  man- 
■T  as  Ute  at  the  foarteenth  centor;. 
3.  Mali,  the  masts,  with  thdr  ^'ards,  (iJn- 
nnae  a.  brachia,)  whose  extremities,  the  yard 
aims,  were  termed  Atitennaram  comva.  The 
mast  rested  in  a  socket,  or  itep  called  Modias,' 
and  high  up  abore  the  main-yard  the  mast  was 
embraced  br  a  sort  of  cnp-^aped  cage  called 
Carciaiam,*  oorreaponding  to  what  is  now  termed  a  top.  It  serred  as  a  look- 
out place  ;  and  in  ships  of  war,  men  and  military  engines  were  sometinies  sta- 
tioDed  in  the  Carchegium  to  command  the  decks  of  an  opponent.  The  ships  of 
the  ancients,  even  when  of  lar^e  size,  had  seldom,  if  ever,  more  than  two  masts, 
and  the  second  matt  was  nsnally  tctj  small,  and  placed  very  far  forward.  The 
masts  were,  especially  in  smaller  Teasels,  often  made  moveable,  and  might  be 
stepped  or  onstepped  at  pleasure,  whence  the  phrases — Malum  alU^re  ■■ 
erifferf,  and  M.  ponere  s.  indinare, 

4.  Vtla,  the  sails,  called  also,  from  the  mnterials  of  which  they  were  fabri- 
cated. LinUa  or  Carbasa.  There  was  nsnally  one  very  large  square  sail 
(^Aeatiutn)  on  the  m^nmast,  and  above  it  was  hoisted,  in  calm  weather,  a 
■mall  topsail  (Supparvm  s.  Sappara  velonim.') '  The  sail  attached  to  the 
fbremasi  (  Veto  prora  suo)  was  also  very  small,  and  seems  to  have  been  termed 
DoUm  or  ATtemoa. '  PUny  allades  to  a  mizen  sail  also,  called  Epidromoi  by 
Udoms,  but  how  it  was  rigged  we  know  not — lam  vera  nee  vela  mtit  esu 
maiora  navigiia,  sed  guamvis  amplUudini  antennarum  tingatae  arboret  suffi- 
eiant,  taper  eai  tamen  addi  velorum  alia  vela,  praeterqtte  alia  in  prorii,  it 
alia  in  pupp3>us  pandi  ac  tot  modis  provocari  mortem.  ' 

5.  Funa  s.  Rudentei  are  words  which  comprehend  the  vrhole  rigging,  whether 
standing  or  nmoing.  The  ropes  specially  named  being  the  Pedet,  that  is,  the 
ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower  oomei^  of  the  square  sail,  what  are  now  termed 
the  tkeeis  and  faciei,  the  tack  being  sometimes  called  Propei,  *  to  distiugnish  it 
from  the  Pes,  or  sheet  proper— the  Opiiphorae, '  or  braces  attached  to  the 

1  Thg  untfaorltlei  for  Ora  In  the  hdh  of  ■  mUe  oi  iamef,  we  Ut.  XXII.  38.  XXvm.  ML 

*  Vint,  A^  V.  I'm,  imil  Doca  oT  Swrlu. 

4  Lucll.  ID.  Nan.  AT.  CmAma,  p,  nt  ad  OarL    Serr.  ad  Vlr*.  Xn.  T.  TT.    J  pnlaL  Florid. 

r».» 

(  hldor.  XIX.  lU.  i.    Lnon.  T.  US.    SliL  B.  OL  il.  S7.  -Stan.  Epf.  LXXVIL    7at  & 

v.  Suppnttit-  Supparvm.  pp.  310  mo. 

T  Plln.  H.N.  XIX.  prooe^.    lildor.  I.e. 
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«itremity  of  tbe  yti3,  by  which  it  yiat  trimmed — the  C«rucAi,i  which  attached 
tlie  two  extremities  of  the  yard  to  the  top  of  the  matit,  and  the  .In^'na,'  nliich 
attached  the  centre  of  tbe  yard  to  tbe  top  of  the  maet.  The  large  ropes,  now 
called  staja,  which  sopport  the  mast,  were  called  *f6r(im  bj  the  Greeks,  but 
the  Lfttin  name  does  not  ocoor,  Jteinulcum  was  a  hawser  used  bj  one  vessel 
when  towing  another. 

6.  Semi,  the  oars,  the  flat  blades  of  which  nere  the  palanilae  or  toniae, 
were  attached  each  to  its  thole  or  pin,  {scalmus '  s,  paxiilm,)  by  a  leaAer 
strap  called  stropha  or  strappua,*  the  TfoTwr^^  of  the  Greeks. 

Inaigne  s.  Fiffura  (xajBou^o*)  was  the  figure-head  attached  to  the  prow, 
which  gave  its  name  to  tbe  ship,  ia  addition  to  which,  the  bows  were  fieqaently 
decorated  with  an  eye,  represented  in  painting  or  carving,  and  both  the  stem  and 
stern  generally  lemiinat«l  in  a  tapering  extension  which  was  shaped  so  as  to 
resemble  the.  head  and  nedi  of  a  goose,  and  was  beace  termed  CAenucus 
(xni'Vigc)     See  cat  in  p.  404. 

Apluslre  (pi.   Apbatra  s.   Aphttria.)     This 
was  a  decoration  made  of  wood,  attached  to  the 
Fteiti,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  plome  of 
feathers.     We  have  no^iing  coiresponding  to  it  in 
ordinary  modem  ships,  bnt  it  is  an  object  constantly  J 
represented  npon  ancient  scolptm^  and  medals,  I 
may  he  seen  in  the  annexed  cat,  taken  from  a  large  1 
brass  of  Commodns. 

Sacellum.  In  the  after  part  of  the  vessel  also 
was  a  niche  or  small  chapel  containing  images  of 
the  god  or  gods  to  whose  protection  the  vessel 
was  oonagned,  (ingentea  de  puppe  deos,)  and  hence 
this  part  of  the  ship  was  named  Tutela. 

VexiUtan — Taenia — Faicia,  were  used  to  designate  a  small  streamer  attaciied 
to  a  pole  placed  sometimes  on  tbe  prow,  and  sometimes  on  the  stem,  which 
served  as  a  vane  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind.  See  the  cnt  given  above, 
and  the  com  of  AL  Antonins,  in  p.  393. 

Nbvbi  Laagae. — Ships  of  war  difiiered  fi-om  merchant  ships  in  their  general 
form,  being  long  and  narrow,  in  order  to  ensure  speed,  while  the  latter  were 
broad  and  round  so  as  to  afibrd  capacious  stowage. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  war  ships  of  the  andents  was,  that  they 
were  galleys,  depending  upon  rowers  chiefly  as  Che  propelhng  power,  (Remus,  an 
oar — Remex,  a  rower — Bemigium,  the  whole  rowing  apparatus,)  and  they  were 
rated  according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  oan  (ordinet  remorun.)  Thus 
tliose  vessels  which  carried  one  rank  of  oars,  (quae  nmplice  ardine  agebanlur,) 
were  called  Monocrota  (/*o»5je(c)— two  ranks,  biremea — dicrota  s.  dicrolae 
(Jii){iic) — three  ranks,  triremes,  (riiii^iif) — four  ranks,  quadrirema  (tiriiifui) 
—five  ranks,  qainquerema,  (rtrrfi^nf.)  and  so  on  fiir  higher  numbers. 

No  question  connected  with  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  ancient  times,  bat 
given  rise  to  greater  discussion,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  ranks  of  oan  wera 
arranged.  The  ordinary  supposition  that  they  were  placed  in  boritontal  tiers, 
one  row  directly  above  another,  occasions  little  difficnlty,  if  we  do  not  go  beyond 
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two  or  even  tliree  rows,  bnt  the  length  and  weight  of  the  oars  belonging  to  the > 
upper  tier  of  a  quinquereme  most  have  been  sach  as  to  render  them  most 
unwieldy,  if  not  altogether  unmanageable,  and  when  we  come  to  deal  with  ships 
of  six,  seven,  ten,  sixteen,  and  even  forty  rows  of  oars,  which  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  the  difficulty  becomes  absolutely  insuperable.  Nor  do  ancient 
monuments  afford  much  aid,  for,  although  they  abound  in  representations  of 
ships,  the  figures  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  render  effectual  assistance,  but 
it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  lend  no  support  to  any 
opinion  which  supposes  the  oars  to  have  been  placed  otherwise  than  in  parallel 
tiers. 

Rostrum  (7/Ec/3oXof .)  Another  characteristic  of  a  ship  of  war  was  the  Rostrum^ 
a  huge  spike,  or  bundle  of  spikes,  made  of  bronze  or  iron,  projecting  from  the 
bow  of  the  vessel,  on  a  level  with  or  below  the  water  line*  The  purpose  to 
which  this  instrument  was  applied,  will  be  explained  below. 

Propugnacula,  Turres. — ^Towers,  or  elevated  platforms,  were  occasionally 
erected  on  the  decks  of  war  galleys,  which  were  manned  with  soldiers,  who 
poured  down  darts  and  other  missiles  upon  their  opponents,  such  vessels  being 
termed  Naves  Turritae. 

C»«w  of  a  Ship. — The  crew  of  a  merchant  vessel  are  usually  designated 
simply  as  Nautae^  the  pilot  was  called  Gubernator^  and  might  or  might  not  be 
at  the  same  time  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  the  Magister  navis,  who  is 
sometimes  designated  by  the  Greek  word  Nauclerus,  The  captain  of  a  ship  of 
war  was  called  Praefectus  or  Navarchus,  the  admiral  of  a  fleet,  Praefectus 
Classis,  and  his  ship  Navis  Praetoria.  The  rowers  (Remiges)  as  well  as 
those  who  navigated  and  fought  the  galleys,  were  comprehended  under  the 
expression  Navales  Sdcii  or  Classici.  These,  especially  the  rowers,  were 
frequently  slaves  or  freedmen,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  land  forces,  a  certain 
number  were  furnished  by  the  allied  states  and  by  the  Cohniae  Maritimae,  In 
addition  to  the  Sodi  Navales,  there  were  always  a  considerable  number  of 
regular  soldiers  on  board,  who,  when  the  Romans  first  engaged  in  naval 
warfare,  were  ordinary  troops  of  the  line,  but  were  afterwards  raised  as  a 
separate  corps  (in  classem  scripti)  from  those  classes  of  the  citizens  whose  fortune 
did  not  entitle  them  to  serve  in  the  legions.  These  marines  are  generally  styled 
Classiarii^  or,  by  adoption  of  the  Greek  equivalent,  Epibatae ;  and  under  the 
empire,  when  two  fleets  were  constantly  kept  ready  for  action,  one  at  Ariminum, 
and  the  other  at  Misenum,  they  were  organized  in  legions  (Legio  ClassicaJ)^ 

Naval  WaHiurc!. — ^When  two  ships  engaged  individually,  if  tolerably  well 
matched,  the  great  object  aimed  at  by  each,  was,  either  by  running  up  suddenly 
alongside  of  the  enemy,  to  sweep  away  (deter gere)  or  disable  a  large  number  of 
his  oars,  or,  by  bearing  down  at  speed,  to  drive  the  Rostrum  fidl  into  his  side 
or  quarter,  in  which  case  the  planks  were  generally  stove  in,  and  the  vessel 
went  down.  But  if  one  of  the  parties  was  so  decidedly  inferior  in  seamanship, 
as  to  be  unable  to  cope  with  his  antagonist  in  such  manoeuvres,  he  endeavoured, 
as  he  approached,  to  grapple  with  him,  and  then  the  result  was  decided,  as  upon 
land,  by  the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  combatants.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  Romans,  under  Duillius,  achieved  their  first  great  naval  victory  (B.C.  260) 

1  LiT.  XXT.  49.  50.  XXIL  II.  S7.  XXIV.  11.  XXVI.  17.  35.  48.  XXVII.  42.  XXVIII.  45. 
XXIX.  26.  XXXIL  23.  XXX VL  43.  XXXVII.  16.  XLII.  48.  Cic.  in  Verr.  I.  -20.  II.  55.  Ill 
Sa  V.  17.  24  Hirt  de  belL  Alex.  II.  de  beli.  Afric.  )10.  52.  Tacit  Ann.  IV.  5.  87.  XIV.  8.  XV. 
51.  Hist  L  6  31.  36.  S7.  U.  8.  U.  14.  17.  S2.  67.  IIL  55.  Suet.  Octav  16.  Nero  34.  Galb.  12. 
Dion  Cass.  LXIV.  & 


Com',  have  been  minntelj  described  by  Polj'biua;  (1. 2S;)  snd  grappling-hooks 
and  gearof  varione  fonna,  {Mania ferreae  atque  Harpagonti,)  are  incidentaUy 
mentioaed  in  the  descriptions  oTBea-figbta  recorded  by  andent  wtitera.' 

We  Babjoin  aa  icnagicaij  representation  of  an  andent  eliip,  takea  from  Ihe 
work  of  Schefier,  whicli  niU  WiTe  to  explain  the  relative  poeition  of  the  different 
parts  described  above. 


1,  Alvens ;  bb,  Frwa ;  cc,  Poppia ;  d,  Gubemacutnm ;  e,  Halos ;  ff,  An- 
ae;  jr^,  Comna;  A,  Carcheunm;  jtit,  Acatinin  ;  U,8upparum;  m,  Doloa(?); 
Pedes;  oo,  Opispborae;  pp,  Cemchi;  qq,  afSriini. 
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CHAPTEB  XIII. 


EOMAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES— COINS— COMPUTATION  OF 

MONEY— INTEREST  OF  MONEY. 


A  vast  number  of  elaborate  treatbes  have  been  composed  on  the  subjects 
enumerated  in  the  title  to  this  Chapter.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  stating 
the  general  results  at  which  the  most  patient  and  acute  inquirers  have  arrived, 
without  attempting  to  enter  into  the  lengthened  and,  in  many  cases,  very  com- 
plicated investigations  upon  which  these  conclusions  are  founded.  ^ 

I.  Weights. 

An. — ^The  unit  of  weight  was  the  As  or  Libra,  which  occupied  the  same 
position  in  the  Roman  system  as  the  PoimD  does  in  our  own.  According  to  the 
most  accurate  researches,  the  As  was  equal  to  about  11}  oz.  Avoirdupois,  or 
.7375  of  an  Avoirdupois  Pound. 

DlTlaloiu  and  RKaltiples  of  the  As. — The  As  was  divided  into  12  eqnal 
parts  called  Undae,  and  the  Uncia  was  divided  into  24  equal  parts  called 
Scrupula^  the  Scrupnlum  beuig  thus  the  ^J^  part  of  the  As,  The  following 
nomendatnre  was  adopted  to  distinguish  various  multiples  of  the  As^  Uncia, 
and  Scrupulum : — 


Divisions  of  the  As. 

As, =  12UNCIAE. 

Deunx, =  11  — 

Dextans^ =  10  — 

Dodrans^ =    9  — 

Bes  8.  Bessis^ ^8  — 

Septunx, =   7  — 

Semis  s.  Semissis, =    6  — 

Quincunx, =    6  — 

Triens, =   4  — 

Quadrans  s.  Teruncius,  =    3  — 

Sextans, =    2  — 

Sescunx  s.  Sesuncia,..,  =    IJ  — 

Uncia, =    1  — 


Divisions  of  the  Uncia, 
Semuncia,,,.  =  i  Uncia  =  ^  As. 


-  =iv  - 

-       =7»J    - 

—     —  sis  — 


DueUa, =  i 

Sicilicus, ....  =  \ 

Sextula, =  1^ 

Semisextula,  =-^ 
Scrupulum,.,  =  ^ 
Siliqua, =Ti? 

Multiples  of  the  Ah, 

Dupondius, =  2  AssES. 

Tripondius  s.  Tressis,,,,  ^3    — 

Octussis, =  8    — 

Decussis, =:10    — 

Vicessis, =20 


Centussis,. 


>t. 


=  100  — 


1  Of  tbe  numerous  works  whieh  hare  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  connection  with 
these  topics,  tbe  following  are  the  most  celebrated— Bn da bvs,  De  Atse,  1516 ;  Gsonotius, 
Z>0  Peettnia  wUire,  1643;  Grbatbs,  Dineourse  of  the  Roman  Foot  and  Denaritu,  1647;  Eissif. 
SOHMIDT,  De  Ponderibtu  et  MemurU,  veterwnt  1708 ;  Eckbki^  Doetrina  Numottun  veterutH, 
ll»Zi  HvasKT,  Estajf  on  AneiitU  Weights  and  Money,  1836;  Bosck,  Metrologieche  Vnter- 
Muehungen, 
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The  Drachma  and  the  Oholus^  which  were  properly  Greek  weiglits,  are  occa- 
sionally employed  by  Roman  writers — 

The  Drachma  was  reckoned  as  =r  |-  of  the  Uncia  =  -^^  of  the  As» 
The  Oholus  —  =  ^  —  =  3}^        — 

The  term  As,  and  the  words  which  dienote  its  divisions,  were  not  confined  to 
weight  alone,  bat  were  applied  to  measures  of  length  and  capacity  also,  and  in 
general  to  any  object  which  could  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  12  equal  parts. 
Thus  they  were  commonly  used  to  denote  the  shares  into  which  an  inheritance 
was  divided.  When  an  individual  inherited  the  whole  property  of  another,  he 
Was  designated  as  Heres  ex  asse ;  if  one-half,  Heres  ex  semisse ;  if  one-third, 
Heres  ex  triente^  &c. ;  Cicero  will  supply  (Pro  Gaecin.  6.)  an  excellent  example 
— Testamento  facto  mulier  moritur,  Fadt  heredem  ex  deunce  et  semuncia 
Caecinam,  ex  duahus  sextulis  M.  Fuldnium  libertum  superioris  vin,  Aebuth 
sexiulam  adspergit.    The  account  stands  thus — 

Caecina  inherited  11  Unciae  and  a  Semuncia^  =  IH  U^ciae, 

Fulcinius    —       2  Sextulae^ =     1      — 

^butius     —        1  Sextula, =     |      — 

Making  up  in  all  12  Unciae^ =    1  As^  or  the  whole 

inheritance. 

n.  Measubes  of  Length. 

Pes. — ^The  unit  of  Lineal  Measure  was  the  Pes,  which  occupied  the  same 
place  in  the  Roman  system  as  the  Foot  does  in  our  own.  According  to  the 
most  accurate  researches,  the  Pes  was  equal  to  about  11.64  inches  imperial 
measure,  or,  .97  of  an  English  foot. 

The  Pes  being  supposed  to  represent  the  length  of  the  foot  in  a  well  propor- 
tioned man,  various  divisions  and  multiples  of  the  Pes  were  named  after  stan- 
dards derived  from  the  human  frame.    Thus — 

Pes^ ^  16  Digiti,,,,,  i.e.  Finger-breadths. 

—  =    4PaZffM',....  i-e.  Hand-breadths. 

Sesquipes,..  =   1  Cubitus,  i'-"'  }^.  ^^  «"~''  ^  ^^""'^^  "^ 
^   -^    '  '  (    middle  finger. 

The  Pes  was  also  divided  into  12  Pollices,  i.e,  thurab-joint-lengths,  otherwise 
called  Unciae  (whence  our  word  inch.)  When  the  division  of  the  Pes  into 
Unciae  was  adopted,  then  the  different  divisions  of  the  Pes  from  one  Uncia  up 
to  twelve  were  designated  by  the  names  given  in  the  preceding  section  for  the 
divisions  of  the  ^4^,  viz.  the  Deunx^  Dextans^  &c. 

The  measures  longer  than  the  Pes^  in  common  use,  were — 

Pdlmipes, =       1  Pes  +  1  Palmus  =  20  DigiH  =  15  Unciae, 

Cubitus^ =      1  Sequispesy =  24  Digitize  18     — 

Gradus, =    2^  Pedes^ =  40  Digiti. 

Passusi =      6  Pedes, =    2  Gradtts, 

Decempeda  s.  Pertica,  =    10  Pedes, =    2  Passus, 

Actus, =  120  Pedes, =  12  Decempedae, 

MiUe  Passuum, =6000  Pedes, =  1000  Passus, 
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There  was  also  a  Palmus  maior  =  3  Palmi  =  12  Digiti  =  9  PolUces  or 
Unciae, 
It  appears  from  this,  that  since 

The  English  statute  mile     =  1760  yards =  5280  English  feet. 

The  Roman  mile    =  5000  Roman  feet  =  4850  English  feet. 

Therefore  the  Roman  mile  is  shorter  than  the  English  mile  by  430  English  feet, 
or  144  yards  nearly. 

Ulna^  the  Greek  ^xiyy,,  from  which  the  English  word  Ell  is  derived,  vaiied 
in  signification  when  used  to  indicate  a  measure.  Sometimes  it  represents  the 
distance  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  sometimes  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  sometimes  it  is  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
Cubitus^  and  sometimes  it  denotes  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  middle 
fingers,  when  the  arms  are  stretched  out  in  the  same  plane  with  the  body,  i.e. 
the  full  extent  which  can  be  embraced  by  the  outstretched  arms,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  held  as  equivalent  to  6  Pedes. 

In  applying  the  divisions  of  the  As  to  measures  of  length,  the  Pes  was 
regarded  as  the  As  and  the  Pollex  as  the  Uncia,  Hence  we  read  in  Columella 
(HI.  13.) — DuPOKDio  ET  DODRANTB  alttis  sulcus,  le.  a  ditch  2  feet  9  inches 
deep ;  and  again  (VI.  19.) — Habet  in  latitudinem  pars  prior  dupondium 
SKMissEH,  i.e.  is  two  feet  and  a-half  broad. 

III.  Measures  of  Surface. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  lineal  Actus,  which  was  the  normal  length  of  a 
furrow,  was  120  Roman  feet ;  the  Actus  Quadratus  was  a  square,  whose  side 
was  a  lineal  Actus ;  a  lugerum  consisted  of  two  Actus  put  together,  and  was 
therefore  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground  240  Roman  feet  long  and  120  Roman 
feet  broad.  Reducing  Roman  feet  to  English  feet,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
lugerum  contains  27097.92  square  feet  English,  while  the  English  Acre  contains 
43560  square  feet ;  hence  the  Roman  lugerum  was  less  than  f  of  an  English 
Acre. 

Less  frequently  mentioned  than  the  lugerum  are — ^the  Heredium  =  2  lugera; 
the  Centuria  =»  100  Heredia  =  200  lugera ;  and  the  Saltus  =  4  Centu- 
riae  =  800  lugera. 

We  hear  also  of  the  Versus,  which  contained  10,000  square  feet,  and  the 
Actu^  minimus,  which  contained  480  square  feet. 

In  applying  the  divisions  of  the  As  to  measures  of  surface,  the  lugerum  was 
regarded  as  the  As,  and  fractions  of  the  lugerum  were  represented  by  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  As.  Hence  we  meet  with  such  expression  as  the  following 
(Liv.  V.  24.) — Triumviri  ad  id  creati  terna  iuoera  et  septunces  viritim 
diviserunt,  Le.  assigned  to  each  individual  seven  Jugers  and  ^^  of  a  Juger. 

IV.  Measures  of  CAPAcmr. 

The  unit  of  Capacity  was  the  Amphora  or  Quadrantal,  which  contained  a 
cubic  foot,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Roman  foot  givei^ 
above,  must  have  been  equal  to  5.687  imperial  gallons,  or  5  gallons  2  quarts 
1  pint  2  gills  nearly. 

The  Amphora  was  the  unit  for  both  Liquid  and  Dry  Measures,  but  the  latter 
were  generally  referred  to  the  Modius,  which  contained  one-third  of  an  Amphora, 
that  is,  1.896  imperial  gallons,  or  .948  of  an  imperial  peck. 
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TJhis  being  premised,  we  may  enmnerate  the  diyisions  of  the  Amp7i07'a  and 
the  Modvus, 


Liquid  Measure, 
Amphora =*      2  Umae, 


8  CongiL 
48  SextarvL 
(96  Heminae  s. 
\      Cotylae. 
192  Quartarii, 
384  Acetabuku 
676  Cyathi. 


MODIUS. 


Dry  Measure, 

==      2  Semimodu 

=    16  Sextarii. 

__  (32  Heminae  s. 

'  <       Cotylae. 

=    64  Quartarii, 

=  12^  Acetabula, 

=»  192  Cyathi. 

«=  768  Ligtilae. 


—     =2304  Xi^/ae. 

• 

The  Culeus  was  equal  to  20  Amphorae. 

In  applying  the  divisions  of  the  As  to  the  above  Liquid  Measures,  the  Sex- 
tarius  was  regarded  as  the  As  and  the  CyaOms  as  the  Uncia ;  hence  we  read 
in  Martial  (XI.  37.)— 

Quincimoes  et  sex  cyathos  bessemque  bibamus 
Caius  ut  fiat,  lulius  et  Proculus  : 

i.e.  let  us  drink  five,  and  six,  and  eight  Cyathi^  i.e.  19  Cyathi^  19  being  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  name  Caius  lulius  Proculus, 

From  Congius  is  derived  the  word  Congiarium,  which  properly  signifies  a 
vessel  holding  a  Ccmgius^  but  was  fi^uently  employed,  especially  in  later  times, 
to  denote  a  gratuity  of  wine  or  oil  bestowed  upon  the  people  at  large ;  e.g. 
Lucullus  miUia  cadum  m  congiarium  divisit  amplius  centum ;  (Plin.  H.N.  I. 
14 ;)  also  a  gratuity  of  edibles  whether  wet  or  dry — Ancu^  Marcius  rex  salh 
modios  sex  mille  in  congiario  dedit  populo;  (Plin.  H.N.  XXXI.  7.)  and 
finally,  a  gratuity  in  money — Congiaria  populo  frequenter  dedit,  sed  diversae 
fere  summae,  modo  quadringenos,  modo  tricenqs,  nonnunquam  ducenos  quin^ 
quagenos  numos  (Suet.  Octav.  41.)  Under  the  empire,  a  gratuity  of  this  nature, 
when  bestowed  on  the  soldiers,  was  usually  termed  Donaiivum — Popido  Con- 
giarium, miUti  DoNATivuM  proposuit  (Suet.  Ner.  7.) 

V.  Coins.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Romans,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history, 
were  unacquainted  with  coined  money.  Their  circulating  medium  consisted  of 
lumps  or  ingots  of  copper,  {Aes,^  which  were  weighed,  and  not  counted,  the 
name  of  an  ingot  of  this  description  being  Stipes  or  Stips,  from  which  was 
formed  Stipendium,  According  to  Pliny,  copper  money  was  first  coined  by 
Servius  Tullius,  and  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  sheep,  (nota  pecudum,)  but 
it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  any  such  pieces  were  ever  minted  at  Rome,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  stoiy  was  invented  in  order  to  supply  a  plausible  deriva- 
tion for  the  word  Pecunia,  Of  the  coinage  as  it  actually  existed  from  a  remote 
period,  we  can,  however,  speak  with  confidence.  The  practice  of  hoarding  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  in  the  ancient  world,  that  scarcely  a  year  elapses  in 
which  large  numbers  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  are  not  discovered  in  various 


1  The  Loctu  Clasrinut  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Roman  mint.  Is  in  FUn.  H.  N. 
XXXIII.  13.;  a  passage  full  of  curious  information,  but  containing  many  evident  errors  and 
absurdities.  The  best  modern  account  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
the  DocMna  Numorum  veierum  of  £ckbkl. 
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parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa,  while  the  extensive  collections  which 
have  been  formed  afford  most  valuable  information  on  a  multitude  of  topics  con- 
nected with  classical  antiquity. 

The  metals  employed  by  the  Romans  in  their  coinage  were  copper,  (Aes^) 
silver,  (Argentum^)  and  gold,  {Aurum,)  but  these  were  not  introduced  all  at 
once,  bat  in  succession. 

C«ppcr  C«la«ce  of  the  Bcpnbllc. — For  nearly  500  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  the  Romans  coined  no  metal  except  copper.  If  any  gold  or 
silver  pieces  were  in  circulation,  they  must  have  been  of  foreign  stamp. 

The  ordinary  copper  coins  of  the  republic  were  six  in  number,  each  being 
distinguished  by  a  particular  device,  which  is  preserved  with  almost  perfect 
uniformity.    The  names  of  these  coins  were — 

1.  As, presenting  on  its  obverse  a  head  oflanus, 

2.  Seinis,  the  ha\i  As,  —  lovis. 

3.  Triens,  one-third  of  the  As^  —  Minerva. 

4.  QuadranSy  the  quarter  As,  —  Hercules, 
6.  Sextans,  the  half  Triens,                    —  Mercurius. 
6.  Uncia,  one-twelfth  of  the  As,             —                 Minerva. 

The  device  on  the  reverse  is  the  same  in  all,  being  a  rude  representation  of  the 
prow  of  a  ship.  On  the  As  we  find  the  numeral  I,  on  the  Semis  the  letter  S, 
while  on  the  rest  round  dots  indicate  the  number  of  Unciae ;  thus  the  Triens  is 
marked  oooo,  the  Quadrans  ooo,  the  Sextans  oo,  the  Uncia  o.  Many  of 
them  have  the  word  ROMA,  and  it  gradually  became  common  for  the  magis- 
trate under  whose  inspection  they  were  struck,  to  add  his  name. 

Weight  of  the  As  at  dllTeremt  period*. — The  As,  regarded  as  a  coin, 
originally  weighed,  as  the  najne  implies,  one  Pound,  and  the  smaller  copper 
coins  those  fractions  of  the  Pound  denoted  by  their  names.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  weiglit  of  the  As,  regarded  as  a  coin,  was  greatly  diminished.  We 
are  told,  that  about  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  War,  it  had  fallen  from 
Twelve  Ounces  to  Two  Ounces ;  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  Punic  War, 
(B.C.  217,)  it  was  reduced  to  One  Ounce ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  by  a  Lex 
Papiria,  it  was  fixed  at  Half-an-Ounce,  which  remained  the  standi  ever 
after. '  We  subjoin  a  series  of  cuts  taken  from  existing  specimens  of  the  As 
and  the  smaller  denominations,  in  which  will  be  seen  the  different  devices  and 
marks  enumerated  above. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  series,  the  Semis  is  smaller  than  the  Triens, 
proving  that  the  particular  specimen  of  the  Triens  from  which  the  cut  was  made 
belongs  to  a  period  when  the  As  was  heavier  than  it  was  at  the  period  when 
the  specimen  of  the  Semis  was  struck. 

Copper  Coinage  of  the  Empire. — Upon  the  establishment  of  the  imperial 

1  According  to  the  stateinent  of  Pliny,  tho  weight  of  the  As  was  reduced  at  once  firom 
li  oanees  to  3  ounces,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  relieve  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments under  which  the  state  was  labouring ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Senate  resolved  to 
defraud  the  public  creditors  by  a  sudden  and  enormous  depreciation  of  the  currency.  This 
representation,  which  is  In  itself  incredible,  since  it  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  scrupulous 
good  fiftith  which  the  government  is  Icnown  to  have  observed  on  other  occasions  in  its  peeu. 
DiarT  transactions,  Is  completely  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  Aste*  are  still  in  existence 
exhibiting  a  series  of  weights  descending  gradually  from  nearly  12  ounces,  through  II,  10,  9, 
8,  &e.  ounces,  till  we  reach  the  final  ^  ounca  The  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  At  arose 
in  all  probability  f^m  the  value  of  copper,  in  relation  to  silver,  increasing  gradually  as  the 
latter  metal  became  more  common  and  the  former  in  greater  demand. 
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government  nnder  AnguEtoB,  the  old  Ai  and  its  dividouj  eeued  to  be  itruck.  And 
a  new  copper  coin&ge  wu  introdoced,  coDuMing — 

I.  Of  those  pieces  wliich  ore  oommoul;  culled  Imperial  Large  Brass,  and 
which  form  a  eeriea  extending  from  Angnstos  donn  to  Poetnmiu.  Tbej  an) 
genentllj  about  the  size  of  an  English  Penny ;  they  exhibit,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  the  reigning'  Fiince,  or  of  some  member  of  the 
imperial  family,  accompanied  by  a  legend  expreaaive  of  the  name  and  titlea  of 
the  individoal  represented,  nhile  on  the  reverse  ne  find  a  great  variety  of  moat 
intereeting  and  instructive  devices.  These  pieces  are  naaally  of  very  good 
norkmanship,  are  in  many  cases  compoaed,  not  of  ordinary  copper,  but  of  fine 
yellow  brass  (aurichalciim,)  and  are  supposed  to  have  passed  for  4  Anes. 
Several  illustrations,  taken  from  the  reveise  of  coins  belonging  to  this  class, 
have  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  we  anneiacnt  of  a  Large  Bma* 


of  Anloninna  Hot,  bearingnpon  one  ride  the  head  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  legend 
Antonihch  Augustus  Yoib,  and  on  the  reverse  the  flgnre  of  .Xneas  beuing 
off  bis  father  from  Troy  and  leading  bis  boy  by  the  band,  with  the  legend 
PP.  TE.  Pot,  Cob.  lU.  S.C.  {Pater  Patriae,  TVAununa  Potestai,  Coniuf 
Ter&aa,  Senatat  Cotutiito. 

2.  Of  those  pieces  commonly  called  Imperial  MiddU  Brati,  which  resemble 
the  Lai|;e  Brass,  except  in  so  fa(  that  they  are  only  half  the  size.     We  annex  a 


cut  taken  from  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  series,  exhibiting  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  AngusCns,  with  the  legend  Cjesab  Augustus  Tbibuntc.  Fotbst.,  and 
on  the  reverse  the  name  of  one  of  the  Trmmviri  MonetaUs  {^.1^1')  C.  Galltob 
LnpBKcus  IllTiK  A,  A.  A.  F.  F.  (p.  197)  and  8.  C.  in  the  field. 

3.  Of  those  pieces  commonly  called  Imperial  Small  Bras).    Tbese  do  not, 
like  the  two  former  classes,  form  a  legnlai  series  ;  tbey  vaiy  mnch  in  sjie ;  they 
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■eeni  letdom  to  have  been  etmck  in  lai^  numbora,  and  not  to  h&ve  been  struck 
at  all  bj  many  Emperora.  We  have  given  a^pedmea  in  p.  237  of  ode  belonging 
10  the  reigD  of  Calignla. 

Mirer  CbImh|^— According  to  Flinj,  silver  vat  Gist  coined  at  Rome  in 
B.C.  269,  five  yeias  befure  the  commencement  of  the  first  Pimie  War,  in  pieces 
of  three  denomina^ons. 

1.  The  Denarina  equivalent  to  10  Asses. 

2.  The  Quinarius  —  6    — 

3.  The  Ststerliia  —  SJ  — 

But  when  the  weight  of  the  As  was  reduced  in  B.C.  :il7  to  One  Ounee,  it  wa« 
ordained  at  the  Bame  time  that 

The  Damrius  should  be  held  equivalent  to  16  Aues. 

The  Qmnarius  —  —  8    — 


aAer  between  the  silver  ooina  bearing  the  above 


The  Seslertiui 
And  this  relation  eubsisted  i 
names  and  the  As. 

The  Datarms  and  the  Qi 
down  to  the  age  of  Septimit 
a  base  alloj  were  introduced,  and  for 
several  reigna  entirely  superseded  the 
pure  metal  The  silver  Sestertias  does 
nqt  appear  to  have  been  coined  nndet 
the  empire,  its  place  being  occupied  bj 
the  Lsi^  Brasa  whioh  waa  of  the  same 

The  devices  ori^ally  stamped  npon 
all  three  denominations  were,  on  the 
obverse  a  female  head  helmeted  and 
winged,  with  the  legend  Bom&  ;  on  the 
reverse  the  Dioscuri  on  horaeback,  with 
spears  conched  and  with  conical  caps, 
a  star  being  placed  above  the  head  of 
eacli.  The  Denantis,  Quinariiis,  and 
Sesl^tiut  were  severally  diatingnished 
by  the  numerals  X,  V,  and  IIS,  placed 
behind  the  helmeted  head,  and  even  after 
they  passed  respectivdy  for  16,  for  8, 
and  (or  4  Atxes,  the  same  nomerals 
were  retained  as  corresponding  to  their 

In  Denarii  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  instead  of  the  Dioscuri,  we  generally 
find  a  figure  of  Jupiter,  or  some  other  deity,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  or  by 
two  horses,  and  hence  such  pieces  were  known  aa  QuadrigaH  and  Bigati,  We 
annex  a  cut  otaBigabu,  in  which  Victory  is  the  charioteer.   At  an  early  period 
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■bo  it  wu  not  DDOomiiKHi  to  notch  the  edges  oftbe  cmd,  in  order,  probab);,  to 
Kodet  Ibrge^  more  difficult,  and  benoe  mich  pieces  tiw  known  as  SerraH. 

QainarH  bore  origiDsJly,  as  we  bave  seen,  tbe  Bome  device  u  Denarii;  but 
it  Koo  becami  tbe  practice  to  stamp  upon  tbe  reverse  of  all  Quinarii,  a  figure 
of  the  goddess  Vktoria,  who  appears  in  vari- 
OQB  attitudes,  sometimes  Btaoding,  eometimee 
fljing,   sometimes  in  a  cliariot,   sometimes 
crowning  a  trophy,  and  hence  the  tenn  Vic- 
ioriatiis  is  freqnentlj  emplojed  as  STOon;- 
mous  with  Quinariut.     On  the  obverse  of 
both  Denarii  and   Quinarii,  the  belmeted 
head  gradaa1l7  di«appeared,  and  was  replaced  b;  various  heads,  sometunes  of 
gods,  sometimes  of  mortals,  bni  never,  under  the  republic,  of  Itvlng  personages. 
On  the  earliest  silver  coins  there  is  no  legend  except  the  word  Eoua,  but  it 
soon  became  common  fiir  the  magialrate  btmsted  with  the  task  of  coming,  tu 
mark  npon  the  pieces  liis  own  name  or  that  of  an  illustiious  memtier  of  the 
familj  to  which  be  belonged,  and  tbe  devices,   of  which   there  are  a  great 
variety,  fieqnentlv  bear  reference  to  some  legend,  or  exploit,  m  hononr,  con- 
nected witli  tbe  bouse.     Of  this,  several  examples  will  be  fonnd  in  Denarii 
inu^Dced  as  illustrations  in  the  preceding  pages ;  and  m  the  Serralus,  figured 
above,  we  see  a  repreeealatlcm  of  Ulysses  recognised  by  his  dog,  tbe  name  on  tbe 
coin  bdng  C.  Uamiliub  LwETums,  tint  the  Mamilii  came  from  TiacuUim, 
and  Tiuetilun  was  said  to  have  Imcu 
fbnnded  by  Telegoaus,  son  of  Dlyssea, 

>(TeUgoni  iuga  parriddae.')  The 
benariui,  of  which  we  umex  a  cut, 
bears  the  name  T.  Ca&iskjs,  od  tbe 
obverse  is  a  head  oftbe  godde«  Mimela, 
on  the  reverse  are  representad  the  tools 
irf  tbe  coiner.  The  nomfaer  of  ulver 
coins  belonging  to  the  republican  period,  which  have  oome  down  to  modem 
times,  is  enormona,  and  from  this  source  alone  we  can  make  up  a  cstalogtte  of 
nearly  two  hnadredFuTnifiae,  whence  coins  of  this  olasa  are  Atquentlydefugnaled 
as  Nummi  Familianim. 

The  silver  coin^e  of  the  empire  consisted  of  Denarii  and  Quinarii,  and 
difiered  little  from  that  of  the  republic,  except  thai  the  obverse  represented  ^most 
uniformly  the  head  of  the  reigning  Prince,  or  of  some  member  of  the  imperial 
fkmijy,  while  the  pieces  themselves  gradually  decreased  in  wei(>4>t.  The  flnt  of 
the  two  specimens  annexed  exhibits  on  the  obverse  a  veiled  head  ol  Jnlius  Cxsar, 


with  the  Zilutu  and  the  Apex,  tbe  legend  being  Pabxhb  Fatbue  Caesab, 
and  on  %he  reverse  the  name  of  one  of  tibe  commisrionen  of  the  mint  under 
Augustas,  C.  CoBscnus  MAitmiANirB,  with  the  letters  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  The 
seoond  has  on  the  obverse,  the  head  <^  Otho,  with  the  legend  Imp.  Otho  Caesas 
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AiTO.  Tr.  p.,  and  on  Um  rererea  a  fignre  of  SeeurUat,  with  the  legend  Sect- 
BtTAS  P.  S.. 

Osld  CslaBfle.— PIbf  ueerta  tbat  gold  wu  fint  corned  in  B.C.  207,  and 
a  few  pieces  are  still  extant  irhicli  correspond  wilh  his  description,  but  tbej  are 
now  generally  regarded  as  having  been  stmok  in  Magna  Graeoia.  The  nomber 
of  gold  coins,  nndonbtedlj  Boman,  belonging  to  the  repnblicaa  period,  is  eo 
small,  that  the  beat  nnmismstologisti  a>e  of  opinion  that  this  metal  did  not  form 
part  of  the  ordinary  and  regnlar  oanencj  nntil  the  age  of  Jnlins  Cnsar,  tba 
want  having  been  supplied  by  Greek  PkiUppi.  The  principal  gold  coin  of  the 
empira  was  the  Datariia  Aureut,  which  is  generally  termed  umply  Aurem,  bot 
hy  Pliny  nniibrmlyDmariuj.  TbfiDt- 
itarim  Aurew  always  passed  for  3G 
silver  Denarii.  Half  jlnrrf  were  alto 
minted,  bnt  these  are  comparatively 
rare.  A  specimen  of  an  Aureus,  with 
the  head  of  Angostos,  will  be  found 
in  p.  344,  and  we  annex  a  representa- 
tion of  another,  belonging  to  the  same 

period,  exhibiting  on  the  obi-erae,  the  head  of  Airman,  and  on  the  reverse  a 
anayed  in  the  vestments  of  an  Augar,  and  erowned  by  /una  Sospita, 
follows  behind,  the  legend  being  Q.  CoBKcnci  AoaoB.  Imf. 

VI.  COHPTTATIOH  OF  MONEY. 

Snms  of  money  were  computed  eithv 

1.  B^  Aim ;  or,  2.  By  Sestertii, 


n  havmg  been  generally  employed  after  the  introdnction  of 
a  ulver  cnrrenoy .  Before  considering  these  separately,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  system  pursued  with  regard  to  the  nnmends. 

1.  In  expressing  all  snms,  from  one  As  or  one  Sestertius  up  to  a  thousand 
Aise*  or  Sestertii,  the  cardinal  or  distributive  nnmerals  employed  s^ree  in  case 
with  As  or  Seslertias.  Thus  we  say,  Decern  Asses — Viginti  Sestertii — Dueenti 
Aises — Tricenos  Auet — Qainqaagenis  Seitertiis — MiUe  Sestertii,  &o. 

2.  All  snms  from  one  thousand  np  to  one  hundred  tiioosand  inolosive,  are 
expressed  bj  the  cardmal  or  distribiUive  nnmerals,  followed  hy  As  or  Seslertiiu 
in  the  genitive  ploral.  Thns  we  say,  Z>uo  miUia  .  .  Decern  milHa  .  ,  . 
Bina  miiUa  .  ,  .  Tricena  miUia  .  .  .  Cenfum  s.  Csnlena  miliia  Assimn  nd 
Sesleriioruni.  As  to  the  numeral  MtUe,  we  may  say  with  equal  propriety, 
SiilU  Asses  V.  Sestertii,  or  MHU  Assiam  v.  Sestertiorwn. ' 

3.  AU  sums  above  one  hundred  thousand  are  expressed  by  prefixing  a  nnmeial 
adverb  to  Cenlena  miliia,  the  word  Assium  or  Seaterlionan  fbllowing  in  the 
genitive.  Thus  we  say.  Bis  centma  miUta  .  .  .  Qaater  centtna  miUia  .  .  . 
Dtdes  centena  mHUa  Amum  v.  Seatertiorum,  to  denote  200,000 ;  400,000 ; 
1,000,000,  &c 

But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  words  CerUena  wxDia  are  omitted,  and 
the  numeral  adverb  is  plaosd  slone,  it  being  the  rule  that  a  numeral  advtnlt  is 
never  employed  in  expressing  sams  of  money,  except  when  the  words  Cenlaia 
miliia  are  either  expressed  cr  understood.  Thus  we  say,  Deetes  .  .  .  Centia 
.  .  .  MHUes  .  ,  .  Bis  miUies  .  ,  .  Tricies  qtiinqmes  .  .  .  CentUs  iniUies 
.  .  .  Quadringenties  miUie*  .  .  .  Qtialer  dedes  miiHes  Setttrtiorum,  &c.,  to 

1  iDMad  at  Sttertisnm,  lbs  CDntruted  ■mltln  Sattrttam  li  CDiomoD,  u  we  ilull  notloe 

Wow. 
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denote  1,000,000 ;   10,000,000 ;  100,000,000 ;  200,000,000 ;  8,500,000  ; 
10,000,000,000 ;  40,000,000,000 ;  4,000,000,000,  &c. 

This  being  premised,  we  proceed  to  explain  some  details  with  respect  to  the 
oompatation  by  Asses  and  by  Sestertii^  considered  separately. 

1.  ComptUation  by  Asses. — ^The  As  being  a  copper  coin,  the  word  Aes  is  used 
in  computing  sums  of  money  as  equivalent  to  As,  e.g.  Ex  6t9,  qui  centum  miUium 
aeris,  aut  maiorem  censwn  hdberent  (Liv.  1. 43.) — Qui  millibus  aeris  quinquO" 
ginta  census  Juisset  (XXIV,  11.) — Qui  supra  trecenta  millia  usque  ad  decies 
aeris^  (ibid. )  As  long  as  the  As  retained  its  original  weight  of  a  pound,  no  confa<« 
aion  could  arise  between  As  signifying  a  coin,  and  As  denoting  a  pound  weight 
of  metal.  But  after  the  As^  regarded  as  a  coin,  underwent  successive  diminutions 
in  weight,  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  original  weight  of  the 
coin  and  the  coin  actually  current,  and  hence  the  expression  aes  grave  was 
introduced  when  a  sum  was  computed  according  to  the  ancient  standard,  that 
is,  when  a  certain  number  of  Asses  or  full  pounds  of  metal  were  to  be  designated, 
and  not  the  coin  called  As  of  inferior  weight.  Hence  we  read — M,  Postumius 
•  .  •  decern  millibus  aeris  gravis  damnatur  (Liv.  lY.  41.) — Quia  nondum 
argentum  sigriatum  erat  aes  grave  plaustris  ad  aerarium  convehentes  (lY.  60.) 
'^-Indici  data  Ubertas  et  aeris  gravis  viginti  miUia  (XXII.  88.) — Ei  centum 
millia  gravis  aeris  dart  Patres  iusserunt:  servis  vicena  quina  millia  aeris  et 
Ubertatem  (XXXII.  26.) 

2.  Computation  by  Sestertii, — ^The  word  Sestertius,  contracted  for  Semister^ 
tius,  is  properly  an  adjective  signifying  two  and  a'half,  ^  the  substantive  under- 
stood being  Nummus,  and  Nummus  is  frequently  used  by  itself  as  equivalent  to 
Sestertius,  the  Nummus  Sestertius  having  beeen  emphatically  the  Nummus  or 
coin  of  account  from  the  time  when  a  silver  currency  was  introduced.  Thus  the 
statement — Popvio  trecenos  numhos  viritim  divisit — denotes  that  each  individual 
received  800  Sestertii,  When  Nummus  is  employed  to  denote  any  other  coin, 
then  an  adjective  is  invariably  added,  fixing  the  coin  in  question ;  e.g.  In  capita 
Romana  trecenis  ismsMia  quadrioatis,  in  socios  ducenis  (Liv.  XXII.  52.) 
where  the  epithet  Quadrigatis  indicates  that  Denarii  are  meant  (p.  415.) 

We  have  seen  that  in  expressing  sums  from  one  up  to  a  thousand  Sestertii, 
the  numerals  agree  in  case  with  Sestertius,  and  that  in  expressing  all 
sums  above  a  thousand,  the  numeral  is  joined  with  Sestertiorum  in  the  genitive, 
for  which  the  contracted  form  SestertiCm  is  very  frequently  substituted. 

But  the  word  Sestertiorum  or  SestertiUm  is  often  omitted,  and  the  numeral  is 
placed  alone;  thus  Cicero  (Pro  CoeL  7.) — Cuius  hie  in  aediculis  habitat 
DECEM,  ut  opinor  millibus — ^i.e.  decern  mUlibus  Sestertiorum ;  and  in  like 
manner  Yelleius  (11. 10.) — Lepidum  Aemilium  augurem  quod  sex  millibus 
CLcdeS'  conduxisset  adesse  iusserunt  augures,  i.e.  sex  millibus  sestertiorum*  In 
like  manner  the  numeral  adverbs  decies,  .  .  .  centies,  ,  .  .  mHUes,  &c.  are 
placed  alone  without  the  addition  of  Sestertiorum  to  denote  one  million,  ten 
millions,  one  hundred  millions  of  Sestertii, 

It  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  wherever  Sestertium  is  found  in  the  pure 
text  of  any  classical  writer,  it  is  invariably  to  be  regarded  as  the  contracted 
genitive  plural  for  Sestertiorum,  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  form  Sestertium 
as  a  neuter  nominative  singular  anywhere  exists. 

1  In  these  and  similar  phrases,  some  grammarians  suppose  that  there  is  always  an  ellipsis 
of  the  word  Ansium  before  Aerit. 

2  Literally,  The  third  a  half  one.  By  a  similar  idiom  In  Greek,  vira0Tot  ifurAXatvnf  signifies 
nree  Talents  and  a.half. 
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In  writers  of  the  Empire,  however,  we  find  the  word  Sestertia  nsed  as  a 
neater  plural  to  denote  a  sum  of  one  thousand  Sestertii,  Thus  in  Suetonius 
(Octay.  101.) — Reliqua  legata  varie  dedit,  produxitque  quaedam  ad  vicena 
SESTEBTiA,^  i.e.  20,000  Sestertii;  and  in  Juvenal  (S.  lY.  15.) — Mullum  sex 
ndUihus  emit  »s  Aequantein  sane  paribus  Sestebtia  libris,  i.e.  he  paid  six 
thousand  sesterces  for  a  mullet,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  sesterces  for  each  pound. 
(See  also  Hor.  Epp.  I.  vii.  80.    Martial  VI.  20.) 

The  Sestertius  having  been  originally  equivalent  to  two  Asses  and  a-half, 
although  it  subsequently  became  equivalent  to  four  ^^^e^,  (p.  415,)  was  repre- 
sented in  writing  by  the  symbol  IIS,  that  is,  two  units  and  a-half,  (S  denoting 
Semisy)  a  line  being  drawn  through  the  figures  (thus  iI6)  to  mark  that  they 
were  to  be  taken  together.  It  appears  probable  that  the  symbol  and  not  the 
word  was  always  employed  in  ancient  documents,  and  that  much  confusion  and 
many  blunders  have  been  introduced  by  the  ignoranoe  of  transcribers  when 
ehanging  the  symbol  into  a  word.  To  this  cause  we  must  ascribe  the  corrupt 
forms  which  disfigure  the  texts  of  many  editions  of  the  classical  authors.  Thus 
m  Nepos  (Att.  14.) — Atticus  tanta  usus  est  moderatione  ut  neque  in  Sesteb- 
Tio  VICIES,  quod  a  patre  acceperat,  parum  splendtde  se  gesserit^  neque  in 
Sestebtio  centies  affluentius  vixerit  quam  instituerat;  in  Suetonius  (Caes. 
60.) — Serviliae  Sestebtio  sexaoies  margaritam mercatus  est;  in Livy  (XLV. 
4.) — Argenti  ad  summam  SESTEBTn  dbcies  in  aerarium  rettulit ;  and  in  Cicero 
(Philipp.  II.  37.) — SyngrapTia  Sestebth  centies  :  in  which,  and  in  all  similar 
passages,  Sestertio  and  Sestertii  are  corrupt  forms  for  Sestertiorum  or  SestertiUmy 
and  in  the  older  MSS.  these  words  were  probably  represented  by  the  symboj 

Compartooii  of  RoBMin  witk  Bngllali  HEoiiey. — According  to  accurate 
calculations,  based  upon  the  weight  and  assay  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Denarii,  the  value  of  the  silver  Sestertius  at  the  dose  of  the  republic 
may  be  fixed  at  twopence  sterling.  After  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  coinage 
underwent  a  sensible  deterioration,  both  in  weight  and  in  purity,  and  we  cannot 
reckon  the  Sestertius  higher  than  l}d.  fix)m  the  age  of  Tiberius  down  to  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  Taking  the  higher  value,  the  following  table  may  be  useful  in 
converting  sums  fi'om  Boman  into  English  currency : — 

£  s.  d. 

10,000  Sestertii  ^        83  0  8 

100,000  —   =r   833  6  8 

1,000,000  —   =  8333  6  8 

8  6  8  10,000,000  —   =  83333  6  8 


£    s.  d. 

=002 

=018 

100       —    =  0  16    8 


1  Sestertius 
'iO  Sestertii .. 


1000       — 


VII.  Intebbst  or  Money. 

A  Capital  Snm  lent  out  at  Intei^st  was  termed  Caput  or  Sors ;  the  Interest 
paid  upon  it  was  termed  Fenus  or  Usura,  the  latter  word  being  generally  used 
in  the  plural  Usurae,  The  rates  of  Interest  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
classics  are  the  Fenus  Unciarium  and  the  Usurae  Centesimae ;  but  the  real 
import  of  these  expressions  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy.  Niebuhr, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  History,  has  a  masterly  dissertation  on  this  subject. 


1  It  may  b«  doubted  whether  here,  and  in  similar  passages  in  prose  writers,  the  tme  read- 
log  is  not  lis  vicena,  i.e.  vicena  miUia  SutmiMrum,  bat  we  cannot  applj  the  same  remedy  to 
tile  passages  found  in  the  poets. 
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and  his  oondaaioiiB  appear  to  be  impregnable.  We  flhall  briefly  coneider  each 
rate  separatelj. 

F«B«s  VBciwrlaw. — ^The  Capital  being  regarded  as  the  As  or  Unit,  and  the 
Interest  being  calculated  by  the  year,  then  Fenus  Unciariuni,  or  Uncial  Interest, 
would  be  one-twelfth  part  of  the  Capital,  that  is,  8^  per  cent,  per  annum.  Bat 
if  we  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  tins  rate  was  introduced  while  the  year  of  ten 
months  was  still  observed,  then  8^  per  cent,  for  a  year  of  ten  months,  will  be 
exactly  10  per  cent,  for  a  year  of  twelve  months. 

According  to  Tacitus  (Ann.  YI.  16.)  the  first  legislative  enactment  on  the 
snbject  of  Interest  was  contained  in  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  which  provided, 

2 I.e.  451 — 449,)  that  the  Fenua  Unciarium  should  be  maximum  rate  of 
terest — Nam  primo  Duodecim  Tabulis  sanctum  ne  quis  Unciabio  Fenobe 
ampUus  exerceret ;  but  livy  seems  (YII.  16.)  to  refer  the  introduction  of  this 
restriction  to  the  Lex  DuUlia  Maenia  of  B.C.  857»  nearly  a  centmy  later.  The 
same  historian  records  (YII.  27.  oomp.  Tacit  l.c)  that  in  B.C.  347,  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  was  reduced  one-half — semuTiciarium  tantum  ex  unciario  fenus 
factum ;  and  Again  we  find  (Til.  42.  B.C.  342.)-^/nventb  apud  quosdam 
X.  Genucium^  Tribunum  plebisy  tuUsse  ad  poptdum  ne  fenerare  liceret ;  and 
Tacatus  (Lc.)  declares  that  a  law  to  that  effect  was  actually  passed,^  but  if  this 
was  really  the  case,  it  must,  from  its  very  nature,  have  been  absolutely  power- 
less. 

IJnuae  CenteataBae. — Towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  we  hear  for  the 
first  time  of  Usurae  Centesimaey  which  must  signify  Interest  amounting  to 
100th  part  of  the  Capital,  or  1  per  cent  But  this  was  probably  introduced  along 
with  the  Greek  fashion  of  paying  Interest  monthly,  so  that  Usurae  Centesimae 
was  1  per  cent,  per  month,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Usurae  Centesimae  being  12  per  cent,  when  a  lower  rate  was  charged  the 
proportions  were  expressed  by  the  divisions  of  the  As.  Thus  Usurae  Besses^ 
U.  Semisses^  U.  Tnentes^  if,  Quadrantes^  signify  respectively,  8,  6,  4,  and  3 
per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  security  was  bad,  a  higher  rate  was  exacted, 
and  we  hear  of  Binae  Centesimae,  i.e.  24  per  cent ;  Quatemae  Centesimae, 
i.e  48  per  cent ;  and  when  Horace  uses  the  phrase  Qtancu  hie  Capitimercedes 
exsecat,  he  must  mean  QM,inae  Centesimae,  Le.  60  per  cent.  (Cic  in  Terr.  III. 
70.  ad  Att  VI.  2.    Hor.  S.  I.  ii.  14.) 

1  HU  words  are—Poflrmno  veUta  twrraro— where  it  mnst  be  obeifrred  that  this  is  not  the 
nsiuil  import  of  FermrOt  which  is  generftUy  employed  to  express  the  eimveraion  of  the  ori- 
ginal Capital  into  a  new  Capital  by  the  addition  of  Interest  due  upon  it.  acoording  to  the 
principle  of  Compound  Interest,  otherwise  termed  Centerinuu  renooatae  or  AtuUoeiunugt 
Bhnple  Interest  being  expressed  by  the  phrase  Centerinuu  petyeUtae  (Cio.  ad  Att  V.  21.  VL 

a.) 
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PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


I.  Customs  connected  with  paeticular  Epochs  of  Life. 

Tnfiuicy. — ^As  soon  as  a  child  was  bom  it  was  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
fether,  who,  if  the  babe  was  free  from  any  serious  deformity,  and  if  he  was 
prepared  to  acknowledge  it  (agnoscere)  as  his  legitimate  ofiPspring,  lifted  it  from 
the  gromid,  (a  terrd  levabat^)  and  thus  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  rear  it 
(alere)  as  his  own.  Hence  the  expressions  Tollere  s.  Suscipere  Uberos  signify 
to  bring  up  or  educate  children.  Infanticide,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  not 
prohibited  by  law,  and,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  state,  was,  probably,  not 
uncommon.^ 

Boys  on  the  ninth,  and  girls  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth  underwent  a  religious 
purification  termed  lustratio,  and  on  this  day,  which  was  called  Dies  lustricus,  the 
former  received  then*  Praenomen  (nomen  acdpiebant.')  Boys,  until  they  attained 
to  manhood,  and  girls,  until  they  were  married,  wore  a  Toga  Praetexta^  i.e.  a 
doak  with  a  narrow  scarlet  border,  and  from  the  necks  of  boys  was  suspended  a 
hollow  disk  called  BuUa^  made  of  gold,  silver,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  of 
leather,  containing  a  charm  or  amulet  against  the  fascination  of  the  Evil  Eye. 
The  Toga  Praetexta  and  the  Bulla  were  both  of  Etruscan  origin,  (hence  the 
latter  is  called  Etruscum  aurum  by  Juvenal,)  and  were  at  first  confined  to  the 
offspring  of  Patricians,  but  before  the  close  of  the  republic  were  assumed  by  all 
Ingenui,^ 

Edacatioii. — ^Elementary  schools  (Ludus  Uterarius — Ludi  literarum)  for 
both  girls  and  boys,  seem  to  have  existed  from  a  very  early  epoch,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  story  of  Virginia,  and  these  were  originally  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Forum.  For  several  centuries  the  instruction  communicated 
was  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  after  a  taste  for  Greek 
literature  had  been  formed,  the  Greek  language  was  eagerly  cultivated.  Before 
the  dose  of  the  republic,  a  familiar  knowledge  of  that  tongue  was  considered 
indispensable  to  every  one  in  the  upper  ranks,  and  Quintilian  recommends 
(I.  0. 1  i.  12)  that  a  boy  should  study  Greek  before  his  mother  tongue.  In 
the  age  of  Cicero,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  a  complete  course  of 
education  for  youths  consisted  of,  at  least,  three  parts,  which  foUowed  each  other 
in  regular  progression  under  difierent  masters.     1.  Reading,  Writing,  and 

1  Plant.  Amph.  L  lit.  3.  Trucnl.  IL  i#.  4A.  Terent  Andr.  L  liL  14.  Hesat  IV.  i.  15.  Hot. 
8.  II.  ▼.  45.  Snet.  Octar.  65.  Ner.  5.  Cla  Philipp.  XIIL  10.  de  legg.  III.  8.  Seaec  de  Ira 
I.  15.  de  Benef.  IIL  13. 

8  Macrob.  S.  L  6. 16.  LIt.  XXVL  36.  Oic.  in  Verr.  I  44.  Philipp.  XL  1&  Propert.  IV.  i. 
181.    Suetoo.  de  olar.  Rhet  I.    Plat  Q.  R.  101.  Vit  Rom.  25.    iBidor.  XIX.  zxzl.  11 
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Arithmetio,  tangbt  bj  the  Ludi  Magister  8.  Literator,  2.  A  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  tanght  by  the  Grammaticus  s.  Gramma" 
tistes,  3.  Composition  and  Oratory,  taught  by  the  Ehetor  LatinuSj  to  which 
some  added,  4.  A  course  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy ;  i  to  obtain 
the  last  in  perfection  it  was  not  unusual  to  resort  to  Athens,  or  to  some  other 
famous  foreign  seat  of  learning,  although  numerous  Greek  Professors  of  these 
sciences  were  to  be  found  at  Rome.  Persons  of  easy  fortune  had  frequently 
domestic  tutors  called  Paedagogi,  answering  in  many  respects  to  what  we  now 
term  Nursery  Governesses,  who  taught  children  the  first  rudiments  of  literature, 
and  afterwards  attended  them  to  school,  while  men  of  great  wealth  sometimes 
hired  distinguished  Grammatistaey  RJietores^  and  Philosophic  to  superintend 
the  training  of  their  sons  at  home,  and,  as  among  ourselves,  the  comparative 
advantages  of  a  public  and  a  private  education  seem  to  have  been  a  common 
subject  of  discussion.' 

Holidays  were  given  regularly  on  the  Quinquatria  and  Saturnalia.  The 
former  festival  was  regard^  as  the  commencement  of  the  scholastic  year,  and 
at  this  time  a  gratuity  termed  Minerval,  was  presented  by  the  pupil  to  his 
preceptor,  but  tUs  was,  apparently,  distinct  from  the  ordinary  school  fees.' 

Mode  of  Teaching. — Children  were  tempted  to  learn  their  alphabet  {elementa 
velint  ut  discere  prima)  by  encouraging  them  to  play  with  pieces  of  ivory  on 
which  the  different  letters  were  marked,  (ehumeae  literarum  formae ;)  they 
were  taught  to  write  upon  waxen  tablets,  (tahvlae  ceratae — cerae^)  on  which 
a  copy  had  been  previously  traced,  (puerile  praescriptum — praeformatae 
Uterae ;)  a  knowledge  of  arithmetio  was  communicated  through  the  medium  of 
a  calculating  board  (abacus)  and  counters,  (calculi,)  while  the  memory  was 
strengthened,  and  practice  given  in  Writing  and  Orthography,  by  the  master 
repeating  aloud  passages  from  some  popular  author,  which  were  taken  down 
and  committed  to  memory.  Such  lessons  were  termed  Dictata.  *  The  children 
of  the  rich  were  escorted  to  school  not  only  by  Paedagogi^  but  also  by  slaves 
called  Capsarii^  who  carried  in  boxes  {Capsae)  the  books,  writing  tables,  bags 
with  counters,  (LocuU^)  and  other  school  utensils  of  their  young  masters. 

BMtrance  w^mrn.  manhood. — ^When  the  education  of  a  youth  was  com- 
pleted, and  he  was  regarded  as  fit  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  life,  he  threw 
off  the  Toga  Praetexta  and  assumed  a  plain  gown  termed  Toga  VirUis  s. 
Toga  Pura  s.  Toga  Liberior.  This  act,  which  was  regarded  as  an  important 
domestic  ceremony,  was  usually  performed  on  the  LiberaHa,  in  the  pftsence  of 
the  relations  and  friends  of  the  family,  who  afterwards  attended  the  young  man 
down  to  the  Forum,  (in  Forum  deducebant,)  the  formal  introduction  into  pnblie 
life  being  termed  Tirocinium  Fori^  The  event  was  always  solemnised  by  holy 
rites,  and,  in  the  case  of  great  personages,  a  public  sacrifice  was  offered  up  in 
the  CapitoL  ' 

The  age  at  which  the  Toga  Viriiis  was  assumed  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Some 
scholars  have  named  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year,  others  of  the  fifteenth, 
others  of  the  sixteenth  as  the  stated  period,  and  all  have  been  able  to  support 

1  Dial,  de  C.  C.  E.  3S.  Suet  de  oL  Rbet.  1.  Aul.  GeU.  XV.  II.  AppuleL  Florid,  sa 
Plot  a  B.  5ft 

2  Plin.  H.N.  XXXV.  14.    Pint  Cat.  Maf.  80.    Quintil.  L  O.  I.  M  1. 

8  Varro  R.R.  III.  2.  Hot.  Epp.  IL  iL  107.  Orid.  Fast.  III.  829.  Javenal  8.  VII  S9a  X. 
114.    Martial  V.  St 

4  QuintH.1. 1  S6  S7.  Till.  &  V.  xir.  81.  Seneo.  Epp.  94.  Hor.  8.  L  i.  25.  vi.  72.  Epp.  IL 
L  16. 11.  42.    Gic.  de  legg-.  XL  23.  ad  Q.  F.  III.  1.    Suet  de  111.  Gramm.  16.  de  clar.  Rhet.  I.  2. 

«  Gio.  ad.  Fam.  V.  8.  XIII.  10.  XV.  &  Brut  88.  Suet  Ootar.  S6.  Tlh.  15.  54.  Calig.  10. 
CUud.  a.  Net.  7.    VaL  Max.  V.  iv.  4. 
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their  opinions  by  examples  and  plausible  arguments.  In  reality,  it  would  appear 
that  the  time  was  never  fixed  by  any  invariable  custom.  In  the  earlier  ages 
the  completion  of  the  seventeenth  year  was  undoubtedly  the  ordinary  age,  for  the 
young  man  then  became  liable  for  military  service,  but  in  later  times  this  period 
was  generally  anticipated,  the  decision  depending  entirely  upon  the  wishes  of 
the  father  (iudidum  patris.)  We  may,  however,  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  and  of  the  seventeenth  years  were  the 
two  extremes,  and  that  Praetextati  rarely  threw  off  the  badges  of  boyhood  until 
upon  the  verge  of  their  fifteenth  birth-day,  and  rarely  retained  them  after  their 
sixteenth  was  passed.^ 

SEarriage  €ereiiioiilmi. — ^We  have  already  (p.  249)  fully  discussed  marriage 
from  a  legal  point  of  view :  it  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  those  customs  and 
ceremonies,  which  maybe  regarded  as  of  a  strictly  domestic  character,  and  which 
were  commonly  practised  at  all  marriages,  whether  Cum  Conventione  in  Manum^ 
or  Sine  Conventione. 

BetrothmenL — ^When  a  man  had  resolved  to  demand  a  woman  in  marriage, 
he  communicated  his  wishes  to  her  father  or  legal  guardian,  whose  con^nt  was 
indispensable,  and  if  he  found  that  this  consent  would  not  be  refused,  he  then 
put  the  forma]  question  Spondesne  f  to  which  the  appropriate  reply  was  Spondeo, 
After  this  the  parties  were  considered  as  fiilly  engaged  to  each  other,  and  were  called 
respectively  Sponsus  and  Sponsa,  The  ceremonial  of  the  betrothment  was 
termed  Sponscdia^  and  was  usually  celebrated  by  a  festival,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  Sponsus  frequently  presented  a  ring,  the  Anmdus  pronubus^  to  his  Sponsa^ 
who  offered  him  some  gift  in  retmn.^  The  proposal  of  marriage  and  the 
negotiations  connected  with  it,  were  named  Conditio,  and  hence  this  word  is 
used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  matrimonial  alliance,  as  in  the  phrase  Canditionem 
filiae  quaerendam  esse  (Liv.  III.  45.  ^)  Hence,  also,  when  one  of  the  parties 
wished  to  break  off  the  engagement,  (sponsaUa  dissolvere,)  this  might  be  done 
verbally  by  making  use  of  the  formal  words  Conditione  tua  non  utor,  but  when 
the  announcement  was  made  through  a  third  person,  the  same  expressions  were 
employed  as  in  the  case  of  a  divorce,  viz.,  Repudium  renuntiare  s.  remittere, 
or  simply  Nuntium  mittere.  * 

Marriage  Day. — Popular  prejudice  forbade  any  marriage  to  be  solemnized  in 
May — Mense  malas  Maio  nubere  vulgus  ait  (Ovid.  Fast.  V.  490.) — but  we 
are  quite  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  this  superstition.  The  Kalends,  Nones,  and 
Ides  of  each  month,  and  the  day  after  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  were  abo 
avoided,  as  well  as  those  days  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  all  Dies  Atri.  The  period  most  propitious  for  the  ceremony  was 
probably  decided  by  an  Auspex,  who  was  in  attendance  to  avert  the  consequences 
of  any  evil  omen.    (See  Cic.  de  Div.  I.  16.  pro  Cluent.  6.  16.    luv.  S.  X.  386.) 

Dress  of  the  Bride. — ^The  Bride  {Nova  Nupta)  was  attired  in  an  under 
garment  named  Regilla  or  7\inica  Recta,  woven  after  a  peculiar  fashion,  and 
was  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  woollen  girdle  (cingulum  factum  ex  lana 
avis,')   Her  hair  was  divided  into  six  locks,  (senis  crinibus  nubentes  omantur,) 

1  When  Nero  assumed  the  Toga  Virifit  at  the  age  of  foarteen,  Tacitus  remarks,  Virilig 
Toga  Neroni  Maturata^  (Tacit.  Ann.  XII.  41.  coinp.  Suet.  Claud.  43.)  On  the  other  hand* 
Cams  was  not  permitted  by  Tiberius  to  throw  off  his  Toga  Praetexta  until  he  was  twenty, 
( Suet  Cal.  10. )  out  this  was  the  result  of  Jealous  despotism. 

2  Plaut  Aul.  II.  ii.  Trin.  II.  iv.  98.  Poen.  V.  iii.  36.  Flin.  H.  N.  XXXIIL  1.  JuvenaL  S. 
VL  25.    Dion  Casa  XLVIII  44  LIX.  12.  LXIIL  13. 

8  See  also  Plaut.  AuL  III.  ▼.  2.  Stich.  I  ii.  81.    Nep.  Att  12.    Suet  Galb.  6. 
4  Digest  L  xy\.  101.  XXIIL  L  110.    Plaut.  Aul.  IV.  x.  53.    Terent  Fhorm.  IV.  iii.  72. 
Suet  Caes.  21.  Octav.  62.    Tacit  Ann.  XIL  a    Dion  Cass.  XLVI.  56L    Flut  Cat  Hin.  7. 
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the  pcoilt  of 

really  a  spear  or  aome  artiole  of  the  toilet  in  the  form  of  a  apear,  which  waa 
held  on  this  oocasion  in  a  paiticnlar  poaition,  with  the  pomt  turned  back  (comat 
virgijieea  nxsTi.  becubva  conuu.)  On  her  head  waa  placed  a  vellow  net, 
(^Reticulum  luletaa,)  and  a  rdl  of  the  uune  colonr,  {Flammeum,)  while  her 
feet  were  covered  with  jelbw  ahoea  (_Socci  Intel.)  ' 

Nuptial  Procasion,  &o. — The  Inide  waa  invariablj  conducted  (dveere  t, 
deducert  nu&entem,)  on  the  eveniag  of  the  marriage  daj,  from  the  home  of  her 
paienta,  to  her  netr  home,  in  a  regi^  prooeaaion  (Pmnpa  nupliaHs)  foimed  bj 
the  frieoda  aad  relationa  of  both  parttee,  attended  bj  minatrela,  who  played  npon 
the  flute,  (  Tibicinet,')  and  chanted  the  nuptial  Boag  called  Hymcnaeus  bj  the 
Greeks,  and  Thalaiao  bj  the  Bomaoe,  whj^  mnaC  not  be  oodoonded  wi^  the 
Epithatamium,  which  was  eong  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber  after  the  bride 
had  retired  to  reat.     The  ladj  waa  eaoorted  hj  three  bo^e,  (who,  when  the  rite 
waa  aolemniaed  bj  Con/arrea(w,  wore  necseaarilyJ'ttenjiairimiet  matrimi,)  of 
whom  two  supported  her,  one  on  each  aide,  while  the  third  marched  before  bearing 
a  blazmg  torch  made  of  the  white  thorn ;  (Spina  aiba ;)  other  torch-beaiers 
were  likewise  included  in  the  proceision,  and  hence  the  words  Facet,  Taedae, 
&C.  dther  with  or  without  the  epithets,  JTupttoIes,  Ityalet,  &o.  are  perpetually 
emplojfed  in  reference  to  inarnage.     A  fourth   youth,  called  CamiUiu,  waa 
also   in  atteadanee,   who   carried   an   open   basket   (camenii)   coatiuiuiig  a 
diataff,  a  spindle,  and  other  implements  of  housewife  toil  (nubentis  ulaaUia.) 
When  thej  reached   the   numsion   of   the   bridegroom,    the  bride  wreathed 
■acred  fllleta  of  white  wool  (yittae)  round  the  door  poata,  and  anointed  the  latter 
with   oil  or  lard,   (axungia,) — whence  some  derive  the  word   Uxor — after 
which  she  was  carefiilly  lifled  over  the  threshold,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  an 
ill  omened  stumble.'  On  entering  the 
house,  she  was  received  by  the  bna- 
band,  whom  ilie  addressed  in  the  so- 
lemn words  Vbi  Ju  Caiia  ego  Caia, 
and  was  presented  by  him  with  fire  and 
water,  to  indicate,  probably,  that  fell 
things  esaenlial  to  life  nere  thencefor- 
ward to  be  shared  by  them  in  com- 
mon. '   These  ceranonies  concluded, 
the  company  partook  of  the  Coena 
Nuptialis,  at  the  doae  of  which  nuts 
were  scattered  among  the  gneata,  and 
the  bride  was  then  escfuied  to  her 
nuptial  chamber  (fAdiamiuniipfialis) 
by  her  Protmbae,  who  correapond«d 
to  our  bride'a-maids,  but  among  the 
Romans  were  matrons  who  had  not 
been  married  more  than  once.     In  the  annexed  cnt,  taken  trom  the  celebrated 
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painting  known  as  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  we  see  the  bride  with  the 
flammeum  on  her  head,  seated  on  a  coach,  probably  the  Lectus  genialis,  with 
a  Pronuba  by  her  side.  ^ 

On  the  day  after  the  marriage,  the  new  mistress  of  the  house  entered  npon 
her  duties  by  offering  sacrifice  on  the  domestic  altar,  and  in  the  afternoon  an 
entertainment  was  given  by  the  bridegroom,  which  was  called  Eepotia, ' 

The  verb  Nubere  signifies  properly  to  veU,  and  is  therefore  used  exdusively 
with  reference  to  the  act  of  the  woman  in  contracting  a  marriage,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  Ihicere,  which  denotes  the  ceremony  of  leading  home  the  bride,  is 
confined  to  the  man ;  thus  we  say  Nubere  viro  and  Ducere  uxorem,  never 
Nubere  uxori  or  Ducere  virum ;  e.g.  Nubere  PauUa  cupit  nobis,  ego  ducere 
PauUam  =  Nolo:  anus  est:  veUem  si  magis  esset  anus:  and  again,  Nubere 
vis  Prisco,  non  miror,  Paulla,  sapisii,  =  Ducere  te  non  vult  Priscus,  et  ille 
sapit  (Martial  IX.  6.  X.  8.) 

Funeral  Ritas. — ^We  shall  describe  the  ceremonies  observed  in  celebrating 
the  obsequies  (hxsequiae)  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune ;  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  several  of  these  would  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  individuals  belonging 
to  the  middle  and  humbler  classes  of  society. 

As  soon  as  life  was  extinct,  those  who  surrounded  the  couch  of  the  deceased 
raised  a  loud  shout  of  woe,  {clamor  supremus,)  and  hence  conclamata  corpora 
signify  bodies  in  which  no  trace  of  life  remains,  as  in  the  expressions — Concla- 
mata et  desperata  corpora — ecce  iam  ultimum  defletus  atque  conclamatus 
processerat  mortuus — turn  corpora  nondum  ==»  Conclamata  iacent — At  vero 
domui  tuae  iam  defletus  et  conclamatus  es.  ^  Notice  of  the  death  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina,  where  a  register  was  kept  and  a 
fee  paid,  (^Auctumnusque  gravis  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae,  Hor.  S.  II.  vi. 
19.)  and  where  undertakers,  hence  cdled  Libitinarii,  were  constantly  in 
attendance  to  provide  all  things  necessary  for  interment.  By  one  of  these,  a 
slave,  called  PolUnctor,  was  forthwith  despatched,  by  whom  the  corpse  was 
washed  with  hot  water,  anointed,  dressed  in  the  garb  which  it  had  worn  on 
ceremonial  occasions  when  alive,  and  Isud  out  upon  a  couch  {Lectus  funebris) 
in  the  Atrium,  with  its  feet  towards  the  door.  In  performing  these  offices,  the 
Pollinctor  was  said  curare  corpus  ad  sepulturam.  A  cypress  tree  or  a  pine 
was  then  placed  before  the  house,  partly  as  an  emblem  of  death,  partly  to  give 
warning  to  priests  or  others,  who  might  have  incurred  pollution  by  entering 
incautiously.  * 

Many  funerals,  especially  those  of  a  private  or  humble  description,  took  place 
by  night,  and  hence  torches  are  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
rites  of  sepulture,  as  well  as  with  those  of  marriage.  Thus  in  one  of  the  elegies 
of  Propertius  (IV.  xi.  46.)  the  spirit  of  a  wife  bK>asts — Viximus  insignes  inter 
utramque  facem,  he.  from  the  day  of  marriage  until  the  hour  of  interment; 
and  one  of  Ovid's  heroines  (Heroid.  XXL  173.)  exclaims  in  her  misery— -E< 
face  pro  thalami  fax  mihi  mortis  adest.  The  procession  was  marshalled  by 
a  sort  of  master  of  ceremonies  called  Designator,  who  was  aided  by  assistants 

1  Pint.  <l.R.  1.  30.  Cic  pro  Muren.  12.  QuintU.  1.0.  I.  vii.  98.  Paul.  Diac.  8.tt.  Aqua, 
p.  2.  Facem,  p.  87.    Ovid.  Fast.  lY.  792.    Digest  XXIY.  i.  66.    Stat  Silv.  I.  ii.  1.  seqq. 

S  Blaorob.  S.  I.  15.    Festus  8.v.  Repotia,  p.  s^8l.    Porpbyr.  on  Hor.  8.  IL  ii.  60. 

8  Qaintil.  Deoiam.  YIII.  10.  Ammian.  Maroellin.  XXX.  10.  Ovid.  Trist  IIL  ilL  43. 
Lucan.  Ptiar.  IL  :».    Apulel.  Met  L  5.  IL  38. 

4  Plut  Q.R.  23.  Dionys.  lY.  15.  Hor.  8.  IL  vi.  19.  Suet  Ner.  39.  Plant  Asin.  Y.  IL  fia 
Digelt  XIY.  i«.  &.  Llv.  XXXIY.  7.  XL.  19.  lur.  S.  IIL  171.  Plin.  H.N.  YIL  8.  XVL  la 
Serv.  ad  Yirg.  JEn.  III.  64. 
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called  Lidares^  attired  in  monrntng — dum  ficus  prima  catorque  -=  Destgna* 
torem  decorat  lictoribus  atris  (Hor.  Epp.  I.  vii.  61.)  First  came  the  musicians, 
Tibicines^  Comicines,  and  Tubicines;  then  the  Praeficae,  hired  female 
mourners,  some  of  whom  chanted  dir^s,  {Naeniae^)  while  others  shrieked 
alond,  beat  their  breasts,  and  tore  their  hair ;  then  dancers,  dressed  np  like 
satyrs;  then  actors,  (Mtmi,)  among  whom  was  one  termed  the  Archimimu^  who 
mimicked  the  appearance,  movements,  and  language  of  the  dead  man ;  then  the 
Imagines  of  illustrious  ancestors  in  long  array.  ^  The  body  itself  followed, 
extended  upon  the  Lectus  funebris,  which  was  spread  upon  a  frame  or  bier 
called  Feretrum  or  Capulus^  and  this  was  supported  sometimes  by  the 
children  or  near  kinsmen  of  the  deceased,  sometimes  by  those  among  his  Liberti 
to  whom  freedom  had  been  bequeathed  by  his  will,  and  in  the  case  of  slaves,  or 
of  those  among  the  poor  who  had  no  relatives,  by  bearers  called  VespiUones, 
furnished  by  the  Libitinarius,  The  bier  was  followed  by  all  the  family,  connec- 
tions, and  Mends,  attired  in  black,  (atrati,)  the  newly  liberated  freedmen  wear- 
ing the  pHeus  on  their  heads. '  The  lines  of  Persius  (S.  III.  103.)  contain 
allusions  to  several  of  the  points  noticed  above.  Speaking  of  one  who  had  died 
of  gluttony — 

Hinc  Tuba,  Gandelae,  tandemqne  beatulus  alto 
Compositus  Lecto,  crassisque  lutatns  amomis 
In  portam  ri^idos  calces  extendit,  at  ilium 
^.     Hestemi  capita  induto  subiere  Quirites. 

The  Pompa  defiled  into  the  forum,  and,  in  the  case  of  persons  of  distinction, 
halted  beneath  the  Rostra^  when  some  one  of  the  relatives  or  admirers  of  the 
departed  ascended  the  platform,  and  delivered  a  panegyrical  harangue  {Lau- 
datio  funebris — Solemnis  laudatio.)  '  This  being  concluded,  the  procession 
resumed  its  course,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  body  was  to  be 
interred  or  burned ;  and  it  was  ordained  by  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables 
that  this  place  must,  in  either  case,  be  outside  of  the  city  walls — Homiriem 
in  urbe  ne  sepeUto  neve  urito.  Inhumation  was  generally  practised  in  the 
earlier  ages ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  first  four 
centuries  of  the  empire,  the  body  was,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  the  ashes  consigned  to  the  tomb  in  an  urn.  The  pile  of 
wood  raised  for  this  purpose  was  termed  Bogus  or  Pyra;  the  place  where  it  waa 
erected,  Ustrina ;  and  what  remained  after  the  flames  were  extinguished,  Bustum^ 
the  latter  word  being  frequently  employed  in  a  general  sense,  to  denote  a  place 
of  interment.  The  corpse  having  been  placed  on  the  Bogus,  perfumes  and  various 
tokens  of  affection  were  thrown  upon  it,  and  then  the  son  or  nearest  relation,  with 
averted  face,  applied  a  torch  to  the  structure.  When  the  whole  was  consumed, 
the  glowing  embers  (favilla)  were  extinguished  with  wine,  the  charred  bones 
were  collected,  sprinkled  first  with  wine,  then  with  milk,  dried  with  a  linen  cloth, 
mixed  with  the  most  costly  perfumes,  and  enclosed  in  an  urn  of  earthenware, 
marble,  glass,  or  metal,  which  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  niches,  (ZocuZt,)  arranged 

1  Hor.  Epod.  VIII.  2.  8. 1.  tI.  43.  A.P.  431.  Ovid  Amorr.  II.  tI.  6.  Ten.  S.  III.  106.  Noo. 
8.T.  Praeficae^  p.  47,  ed.  Gerl.  ■.v.  Henia^  p.  99.  Varro  L.L.  VI 1.  {  70.  ,Paul.  Diao.  B.v. 
Pratficae,  p.  223.  Dionys.  VIII.  72.  Suet  Vesp.  19.  Folyb.  VL  63.  Flin.  H.N.  XXXV.  3. 
Fropert  II.  xiiL  19.  Dion  Cass.  LVI.  34. 

S  Velleius  L  1 1.  Flut.  Q.R.  14.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  VL  922.  The  Leetiea  or  Leehufunebrii 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Sandapilot  a  corered  coffin  in  which  the  humblest  portion 
of  the  community  were  oonymred  to  the  tomb,  the  ViUt  Area  of  Horace,  the  Orciniana  Sponda 
of  Martial    Mart  IL  81.  VIII.  7b.  X.  5.    Uor.  8.  I.  tUI.  9.    Iut.  8.  VIIL  175.    Suet.  Dom.  17. 

3  Polyb.  VL  .*)&  Dionys.  IV.  40.  V.  17.  IX.  64.  XL  39.  Plut  PopUc.  ft  CamiU.  8.  Liv.  V. 
Ml  VIIL  4a    Cic  Brut.  1&  de  Orat  IL  11. 
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in  Tega\ir  rows  in  tbe  interior  of  a  fiunilj  tomb,  (Sepulcrvta,)  wbicli,  from 
the  appearance  thus  presented, 
was  sometimes  termed  Colum- 
barium. *  Annexed  ia  a  re- 
preseDlation  of  a  place  of  sepot- 
tnra  of  tbis  description,  m  it 
now  exists  at  Pompeii. 

Nbe  daja  alkr  lite  ialer- 
ment,  a  repast,  called  Coena 
Feralis,  oonaisting  of  a  few 
simple  artiolea  of  food,  was 
placed  i)eude  the  tomb,  and 
of  this  tbe  Manet  were  sap- 
posed  to  partake.  The  solem- 
nities performed  when  this 
saorifiee  or  ofi^iing  was  pre- 
sented,    were    comprehended 

imder  the  terms  Nocemdiale  Sacrum,  or  Feriae  Novtmdialei.  The  Coena 
Feralis  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  Coena  Funerit,  a  banquet  given  iii 
honour  of  the  deceased,  hy  bis  representative,  at  the  family  mansion ;  and  tbe 
Coena  Ftmeris  must  be  distingiusbed  At)m  the  ^licemium,  a  repast  taken 
beside  the  tomb. ' 

When  any  great  pablio  character  died,  the  whole  commnnitj  were  requested 
to  attend,  and  inch  a  funeral  was  styled  Fanas  PiMieum,  or,  in  conaequence 
of  tbe  invitation  being  given  by  a  public  crier,  Fuma  Indictivum.  These  were 
fiequeully  accompanied  by  shows  of  gladiators  and  games  (Lwfij^neires)  of  all 
descriptions,  and  concluded  by  a  munificent  banquet,  (Epulum  Janebre,')  to 
which  tbe  most  distinguished  members  of  the  community  were  asked,  while  a 
distribution  of  food  (Visceratio)  was  made  to  those  of  inferior  grade.  The 
most  gorgeous  ceremonies  were  usually  lavished  on  tbe  last  rites  of  one  who  had 
held  the  oflice  of  Censor,  and  hence  any  liineral  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
was  called  a  Funas  Cenaoriam.  * 

We  need  not  feel  eurpriaed  at  tbe  extreme  importance  attached  to  these  obser- 
vances by  the  ancients,  when  we  remember  that  a  belief  prevwied  among  almost 
^  nations,  that  unless  the  body  was  decently  committed  to  tbe  earth,  the  spuit 
was  unable  to  g^n  admission  to  its  appointed  abode,  bat  wandered  about  in 
restless  mieeiy.  Tbe  dead  were  regarded  as  lawfully  entitled  to  a  decent  burial 
from  tbe  living,  and  hence  the  ordinary  phrases  which  express  tbe  HiMlment  of 
this  obligation  are  lusta  (s.  debita)  facere  s.  reddere  s.  aolvere.  Any  one  who 
chanced  to  End  an  nnburied  corpse,  although  it  were  that  of  a  stranger,  was 
held  to  be  guilty  of  impiety  if  he  did  not  perform  the  rites  of  sepultare  in  their 
moat  simple  shape,  by  thrice  casting  a  handful  of  earth  upon  the  remains ;  (Hor. 
C.  I.  xiviii.  22.  &0. ;]  and  if  tbe  body  of  any  member  of  a  family  was  known 
to  be  unbaried  in  consequence  of  death  by  shipwreck  or  from  any  other  cause, 
then  an  emp^  tomb  {Cenolaphium)  was  raised  to  bis  memory,  and  bis  hdr 

I  ciB.  d«  Jtte-  n.  n.  11  PiiD.  H.N.  V1L  tL  vin.  xn.  vl  hg.  tq^.  Tibuu.  iii.  il 
i-ao.  3tot.«TiT.  v.tWB-Mi. 

*  Hor.  CW.  XVIL  tS.  and  BcboL  Idt.  T.  S4.  Birr,  ad  Vln.  Mn,  T.  ei.  PaiiL  DIihl 
•.T.  BrtpmTtim  ulnam,  a,  MO.  und  th>  comgpandtna  puug«  fn  Fntni.  whigh  1>  udlf 
mnllltud.    Pen  V.  3S.    Ui.  VUL  91  XXXuT.  IS.    tXa.  pn,  Mnnn.  M.    Van.  l  t.  SiUar. 

"■fjRoL.L.  v!{iaL    Oil  de  legg.  IL  91.    Ttcit  Ann.  IV.  13.  Zlll.a. 
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was  obliged  to  sacrifioe  each  year  a  victim  tenned  Porca  Praeddanea^  to  TeUoa 
and  Ceres,  in  order  to  free  himself  and  kinsmen  from  poUntion.  ^ 

But  even  after  the  ordinaiy  funeral  rites  had  been  performed  with  all  dne 
honour,  oblations,  in  this  case  called  Inferiae^  were,  bj  many  persons,  r^^darly 
made  at  the  tombs  of  parents  and  near  relations  hj  their  smrviying  childien  and 
kindred,  from  feelings  of  affection,  because  such  tributes  were  belieyed  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Manes.  Those  who  made  offerings  of  this  description  were 
said  Parentare ;  and  the  period  of  the  year  chiefly  set  apart  for  this  purpose  was 
the  festival  of  the  Feralia  in  Februaiy,  (the  month  of  purifications,)  and  hence 
the  days  during  which  these  solemnities  were  continued  were  called  Parentales 
Dies,  and  the  gifts  presented  Parentalia.  PareiUare  is  used  also  in  the  general 
sense  of  propitiating  the  dead,  without  particular  reference  to  relations.  ' 

The  most  important  passages  in  the  Latin  Classics  reUting  to  the  intennent  of 
the  dead  will  be  found  collected  in  Kirchmann,  De  funeribus  Romcmorum^ 
first  published  at  Hamburgh  in  1605,  and  frequently  reprinted. 

II.  Customs  connected  with  Eyeby-day  Life. 

Martial  has  an  epigram  in  which  he  describes  the  ordinary  mode  of  spending 
the  day  at  Borne: — 

Prima  aalutantes  atque  altera  continet  horas, 

Exercet  raucos  tertia  causidicos. 
In  quintam  varies  extendit  Roma  labores, 

Sexta  quies  lassis,  septuna  finis  erit. 
Suffidt  in  nonam  nitidis  octava  palaestris, 

Imperat  exstmctos  firangere  nona  toros.— IV.  viiL 

The  occupations  here  indicated  are — 1.  Paying  and  receiving  visits,  2,  Pro- 
fessional business.  S.  The  noontide  Siesta.  4.  Exercise.  5.  The  RepasL 
We  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  each  of  these  in  succession,  commencing  with  an 
explanation  of  the  system  according  to  which  the  day  was  divided  into  hours, 
and  inserting  some  account  of  the  Bath,  which  is  not  specifically  noticed  by  Mar- 
tial, probably  because  he  regarded  it  as  inseparably  connected  with  exercise. 

]HTlal«Ms  mtHhm  Day  mm4.  th«  Ifl^t. — ^In  their  computations  of  time,  the 
Romans  made  use  of  the  Natural  Day  and  Natural  Night,  the  former  extending 
fifom  Sunrise  to  Sunset,  the  latter  firom  Sunset  to  Sunrise.  • 

Divisions  of  the  Day. — ^The  space  fix)m  Sunrise  to  Sunset  was  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  twelve  equal  spaces,  each  of  which  was  called  Hora^  but  since  this 
interval  varies  from  day  to  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  length  of  a  Roman  hour 
was  never  the  same  for  two  days  consecutively,  that  it  went  on  constantly 
increasing  from  the  winter  solstice,  {Bruma,)  Yfhen.  it  was  shortest,  until  the 
summer  solstice,  (Solstiiium^)  when  it  was  longest,  and  coincided  in  length  with 
our  own  hours  at  two  points  only  in  the  year,  namely,  at  the  Equinoxes. 
Sunrise  was  Solis  Ortus;  Noon,  Meridies;  Sunset,  Solis  Occasus;  Mane 
was  an  indefinite  word,  denoting  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  Tempus  Ante- 
meridianum  comprehended  the  whole  space  from  Sunrise  to  Noon,  Tempus 
Pomeridianum  from  Noon  to  Sunset,  Meridiei  IncUnatio  the  turn  of  the  day 
after  Noon. 

Divisions  of  the  Night. — ^The  space  firom  Sunset  to  Sunrise  was  divided  into 

1  Varro  ap  Non.  s.t.  Praeeidaneumt  p.  111.  ed.  GerL    Panl.  Diae.  ■.▼.  Praecidanea,  p.  2S3. 
Marina  Victor,  p  S470.  ed.  Putsch,  comp.  Cic.  de  le^rg.  IL  2i. 
3  Ovid.  Fast.  iL  547.    Cic.  de  legg.  II.  21.  pro  Flaco.  3&    Fhilipp  L  6. 
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four  equal  spaces  called  Vigiliae^  severally  distingaished  as  Prima  .  .  . 
Secwida  .  .  .  Teriia  .  .  .  Quarto  VigiUa^  each  VigUia  containing  three 
Horae  Noctis,  As  in  the  case  of  the  hoars  of  the  day,  the  length  of  the 
VigUiae  constantly  varied,  they  were  longest  in  winter  and  shortest  in  summer, 
containing  three  of  oar  hoars  at  the  Equinoxes  only.  In  every-day  life  eight 
divisions  of  the  night  were  adopted,  which  were,  however,  altogether  indefinite. 
These,  taken  in  order,  were,  1.  Vespera  s.  Crepnsculum ;  2.  Prima  Fax  s. 
Prima  Lumina  s.  Primae  Tenehrae;  3.  Concubia  Nox;  4.  Intempesta  Nox, 
coiresponding  to  Midnight;  5.  Mediae  Noctis  incUnaiio;  6.  Gallicinium; 
7.  Conticinium;  8.  Diluculum} 

nodes  of  OleaaiiriBg  Vlme.^ — ^The  progress  of  the  day  and  the  night  must, 
for  a  long  period,  have  been  guessed  from  observing  the  position  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  stars,  for  no  contrivance  for  the  measurement  of  time  was  known  at 
Rome  until  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century.  According  to  one  account,  the 
first  sun-dial  was  brought  fi^m  southern  Italy,  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Quirinus,  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  about  B.C.  293;  according  to 
another  account,  the  first  sun-dial  was  brought  by  M.  Valerius  Messala,  from 
Catania  in  Sicily,  in  B.C.  263,  and  fixed  near  the  Rostra,  Neither  of  these 
having  been  constructed  for  the  latitude  of  Rome,  the  indications  they  a£fbrded 
were  necessarily  incorrect  and  inconsistent  with  each  other,  but  they  were 
followed  as  guides  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  until  Q.  Marcius  Philippua 
(Consul,  B.C.  169)  set  up  a  mor0  accurate  instrument  In  B.C.  169,  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  at  that  time  Censor,  introduced  Clepsydrae,  which  were  contrivances 
resembling  in  principle  our  hour-glasses,  but  in  which  water  was  employed 
instead  of  sand.  These  appear  to  have  been  extensively  used,  and  it  is  manifest 
that  whatever  space  of  time  they  were  constructed  to  measure,  it  must  have 
been  fixed  like  our  own  hours,  and  could  not  have  varied  like  the  Roman  hours 
with  the  season  of  the  year.  Ingenious  and  complicated  contrivances,  which 
gave  results  similar  to  those  afforded  by  modem  docks,  were  invented  by  Greek 
mechanicians,  and  were  doubtless  known  to  the  Romans,  but  they  were  regarded 
merely  as  curiosities,  and  certainly  never  superseded  the  Solarium  and  the 
Clepsydra,  which,  in  courts  of  justice,  were  watched  by  an  Accensus,  who 
reported  to  the  magistrates  the  hours  as  they  passed,  while  in  large  private 
establishments  a  slave  was  kept  for  the  purpose. 

The  words  which  strictly  denote  sun-dials  are  Solaria  and  Sciaterica,  while 
Horaria  and  Horologia  may  indicate  any  instruments  for  measuring  time; 
Solarium,  however,  was  used  as  equivalent  to  Clepsydra — Solarium  vel 
descriptum  vel  ex  aqua,  (Cic  de  N.  D.  II.  34.  oomp.  Censorin.  23,)  but 
Clepsydra  was  confined  to  water-docks. ' 

SAlvttulo.  Sportnla. — In  the  early  ages  of  the  state,  it  was  part  of  the  duty 
of  Clients  to  be  assiduous  in  their  attendance  on  their  Patron,  to  escort  him  down 
to  the  Forum,  and  to  swell  his  train  upon  all  occasions  of  ceremony;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  house  of  the  Patron  was  always  open  to  his  Clients,  who  sought 

1  Varro  L.  L.  Y  L  S  4— &  $  89.  Plin.  H.  N.  YII.  6a  XXXYL  10.  Mfterobi  8.  L  3.  Censorin. 
83.  24.    Isidor.  V.  zxxi.  5—14. 

i  VaiT.  Flin.  Censorin.  IL  cc.  YitruT.  IX  a  0.  Athenae.  lY.  75.  Pliny  (Epp  II  11)  spetks 
of  the  Clepsydn  being  used  in  courts  of  Justice  for  measuring  the  time  dunn|p  which  each 
pleader  was  allowed  to  speak — Dixi  korupene  guingu0f  nam  dttodedm  Cleptydru  guat  gpaUo- 
titrimas  aeeeperam  tuni  additae  guatuor^  so  that,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  these  Clep*pdira» 
must  hsTe  measured  about  one-third  of  an  hour.  Observe,  that  the  words  quoM  ^tammMti- 
ma*  do  not  indicate,  as  Becker  supposes,  that  there  were  different  Clepttfdnu,  but  simply, 
that  he  was  allowed  large  measure,  i.e.  that  some  little  time  was  allowed  alter  the  water  had 
run  out  of  the  yessei,  before  it  was  filled  again. 
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hifl  advice  and  assistanoe  in  all  cases  of  perplexity  or  danger  (pp.  63, 64.)  After 
political  distinctions  between  Patrons  and  Clients  were  entirely  at  an  end,  the 
old  names  and  the  old  feelings  were  still  retained,  the  high-bom  noble  still  loved 
to  be  snrronnded  by  a  throng  of  obsequious  followers,  and  multitudes  were  still 
to  be  found  among  the  poorer  citizens,  especially  libertini  and  their  descendants, 
who  were  eager  to  attadi  themselves  to  the  persons  of  the  rich  and  powerful, 
and  to  repay,  with  coarse  flattery,  the  protection  and  aid  which  they  received. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire,  it  became  customary 
for  those  who,  from  their  wealth,  connections,  or  high  stations,  possessed  exten- 
sive influence,  to  hold  daily  regular  levees,  which  were  attend^  by  many  who 
simply  desired  to  testify  their  respect  and  regard  for  the  individual,  ^  but  by 
many  more  who  hoped  to  benefit  by  his  power  and  patronage,  ($alutatio  meri- 
Uyria^)  and  in  the  case  of  Clients  and  dependents,  such  visits  were  regarded  aa 
an  imperative  dnty  (officium.)  The  regidar  hour  of  reception,  as  indicated  by 
KartiiU,  was  sunrise,  and  hence  the  expressions  Salutatio  matutina — Officia 
antelucana — ingentem  foribus  domus  aUa  superhis :»  Mane  Salutantum  totis 
vomit  aedibus  undam  (Virg.  6.  n.  461) — ^nor  have  the  Satirists  failed  to  present 
us  with  lively  pictures  of  the  crowds  who  rose  in  haste  and  hurried  through  the 
streets  in  the  cold  dark  rainy  mornings  of  winter,  all  in  full  dress,  (togati^  each 
alarmed  lest  his  rival  should  be  beforehand  with  him  in  rendering  homage — 
soUicitus  ne  »»  Tola  aalutatrix  iam  turha  peregerit  orhem,  (luv.  S.  Y.  21.) 
During  the  republic,  when  even  the  most  humble  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  political  influence,  it  was  usual  for  the  great  man  to  invite  his  retainers  occa- 
sionally to  his  table.  Under  the  empire,  the  luxurious  habits  universal  among 
the  rich,  and  the  absence  of  any  strong  inducement  to  cultivate  the  favour  of 
the  poorer  classes,  caused  this  practice  to  fall  in  a  great  measure  into  disuse,'  but 
as  a  sort  of  compensation,  all  who  were  recognised  as  Clients  of  the  house  were 
entitled  to  receive  occasionally,  or  daily,  as  the  case  might  be,  an  allowance  of 
cooked  provisions.  This  gratuity  being  carried  off  in  a  basket  provided  for  the 
purpose,  was  termed  Sportula,  and  these  baskets  or  trays  were  sometimes  fitted 
up  with  small  stoves  or  braziers  to  keep  the  viands  hot  while  transported  to  a 
distance. 

Konne  vides  c|uanto  oelebretur  Sportnla  fmno  ? 

Centum  convivae;  sequitur  sua  quemque  culina.— Inv.  S.  III.  249. 

In  process  of  time,  many  found  it  convenient  to  substitute  a  small  sum  in  money 
for  the  allowance  of  provisions,  and  the  amount  thus  bestowed  seems  to  have 
been  fixed  at  a  hundred  Quadrantes,  that  is,  about  a  shilling  sterling. 

It  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that,  when  they  -wrote,  the 
persons  who  applied  for  and  received  the  Sportula  were  by  no  means  exclusively 
the  lowest  and  poorest  of  the  community;  for  while  the  latter,  in  many  cases, 
depended  entirely  upon  the  Sportula  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  many  who  had 
risen  to  high  offices  did  not  disdain  to  calculate  the  profits  arising  fi*om  this 
source  as  a  regular  item  in  their  income. 

Sed  quum  summus  honor  finite  computat  anno, 
Sportula  quid  referat,  quantum  rationibus  addat ; 
Quid  fadent  comites,  quibus  bine  toga,  calceus  hinc  est, 
£t  panis  fumusque  domi  ? — ^luv.  S.  1. 117. 

1  Bee  Gio.  ad  Fam.  IX.  20.  ad.  Att  L  18.    Benee.  Ep.  XXIX.  oomp.  de  Benef.  VL  33. 

S  If  a  poor  client  by  any  chance  was  honoured  with  an  inyltatlon  to  his  patron's  board,  he 
was  subjected  to  all  manner  of  slights  and  insults.  Bee  the  whole  of  the  6th  Satire  of  Juvenal 
and  comp.  Plin.  Bpp.  XL  6. 
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We  learn  also,  that  in  each  great  boose  a  regular  list  was  kept  of  persons  entitled 
to  the  Sportula,  who  might  be  either  males  or  females,  and  that,  to  prevent 
imposture,  all  were  required  to  make  their  claim  in  person.  An  amnsing 
description  will  be  found  in  Jurenal  of  the  tricks  resort&d  to  in  order  to  evade 
tUis  regulation. 

As  to  the  time  of  doling  out  the  Sportula^  our  two  great  authorities  in  this 
matter,  Juvenal  and  Martial,  are  at  variance,  the  former  (S.  1. 128)  represents 
it  as  the  first  act  of  the  day,  the  latter  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  distribution 
took  place  immediately  before  the  evening  meal  (X.  70.) 

We  may  conclude  from  Seneca,  compared  with  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that, 
even  during  the  first  century,  the  turha  mane  salutantum  was  divided  into  three 
classes — 1.  Those  who  were  the  friends  and  equals  of  him  who  held  the  levee, 
and  who  visited  him  fix)m  courtesy  only — such  had  the  first  entr^  (Primae 
Admissiones.)  2.  Those  who,  although  desirous  to  solicit  interest  and  favours, 
occupied  a  respectable  position — such  had  the  Secundae  Admissiones.  3.  The 
throng  of  needy  retainers,  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  presence  at  all,  but 
received  their  Sportula  at  the  door  (primo  limine.y 

Professional  Bnslmess. — The  first  and  second  hours  of  the  day  having  been 
consumed  by  visits  of  ceremony,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  according  to  the 
arrangements  described  above,  were  devoted  to  various  toils,  the  third  especially 
callmg  forth  the  energies  of  the  judicial  pleader.  The  space  set  apart  for  the 
active  occupations  of  life  appears,  at  first  sight,  altogether  inadequate,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  countr3rmen  of  Martial 
with  reference  to  what  we  call  Professional  Business,  were  altogether  difierent 
fi'om  our  own.  During  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  the  time  of  a  citizen  was 
divided  between  war  and  agriculture,  the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  only  pursuit 
by  which  gain  could  be  honourably  acquired,  and  the  Romans,  at  all  periods  of 
their  history,  were  enthusiastic  lovers,  in  theory  at  least,  of  the  country  and  the 
labours  of  the  farmer.  In  process  of  time,  as  the  intercourse  with  distant  coun- 
tries became  more  firequent,  the  merchants  (iVis^o^tator^^)  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  commanded  a  certain  degree  of  respect  in  consequence  of  their  wealth,  but 
a  great  number  of  these  resided  abroad,  while  the  rest  were  constantly  moving 
from  place  to  place,  so  that  they  never  exercised  much  political  influence,  and, 
therefore,  never  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  community.  The  members  of 
Ordo  Equester  indeed,  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  was  composed  of 
the  class  of  monied  men,  (p.  74,)  invested  their  funds  in  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies (societates)  which  farmed  the  public  revenues,  (p.  238,)  but  they  merely 
furnished  the  capital  required  to  conduct  these  enterprises,  the  whole  burden  of 
the  practical  details  being  in  the  hands  of  subordinate  agents  and  managers.  We 
have  seen  in  former  chapters  (pp.  312,379,)  how  the  Army  and  the  Bar  even- 
tually became  Pr^fessionSy  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  the  num- 
ber of  professions  open  to  persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life  was  not  increased  for 
centuries,  the  practice  of  all  the  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  by  which  fortunes 
could  be  realised,  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  Greeks. 

If  the  merchant  on  a  large  scale  was  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of  consider- 
ation, the  retail  dealer  {Institor)  and  the  artizan  ( Opifex)  were  at  all  times 
regarded  with  contempt,  and  this  feeling  became  so  strcmg,  as  the  dignity  of 

1  On  the  Salutatio  in  general,  see  Iut.  IIL  12&  V.  19.  76.  Seneo.  Ep.  LXYIII.  de  Benef. 
VL  .S4.  de  Brev.  Tit.  14.  Plin.  £pp.  III.  12.  Martial  IV.  &  IX  tOO.  X.  10.  XII  26.  On 
the  Sportula,  see  Iut.  S.  T.  95  seqq.  117.  seqq.  III.  849.  Biartial.  L  60.  IIL  7.  14  46.  lY.  2&,  68. 
VII.  39.  VIII.  42.  &0.  IX.  8&  101.  X.  27.  28.  70  74.  75.  eomp.  Saet.  Ner.  16.  Dom.  7. 
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Rome  roee  high,  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  followed  snch  callings  were 
fihives  or  libertini^  and  the  absence  of  all  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood 
with  credit,  may,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the  excessive  venality  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  lower  dass  of  citizens.  The  same  dislike  to  indostiy  pre- 
vailed under  the  empire,  and  a  large  number  of  the  fireebom  citizens  passed  their 
lives  in  absolute  idleness,  depending  upon  the  pittance  yielded  by  the  Sportula, 
(p.  430,)  and  on  the  gratuitous  distributions  of  grain  and  other  largesses  pro- 
ceeding from  the  liberSity  or  the  policy  of  successive  princes.  If,  however,  their 
poverty  was  abject,  their  desires  were  moderate,  they  demanded  nothing  but 
bread,  and  the  public  shows 

Qui  dabat  olim 
Imperiam,  Fasces,  Legiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 
Gontinet,  atque  doas  tantum  res  anzius  optat 
Panxm  et  Cibcenses. 

The  MestB. — This  requires  no  illustration.  The  practice  of  retiring  to  rest 
during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day  still  prevails  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as 
in  Spain  and  in  tropical  countries. 

BxereisM. — Exercitationes. ^-The  martial  character  of  the  Romans  led 
them  to  cultivate  with  enthusiasm  all  kinds  of  manly  and  athletic  sports.  From 
the  very  commencement  of  the  republic,  the  Campus  Martins  was  specially  set 
apart  as  the  public  exercising  ground,  and  here  the  youth  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  each  day,  in  order  to  acquire,  by  practice,  skill  in  the  use  of  warlike 
weapons,  and  to  gain  power  and  agility  of  limb  by  severe  and  assiduous 
training.  Here  they  found  ample  scope  for  horsemanship,  for  launching  the 
javelin,  for  hurling  the  quoit,  for  pugUistio  encounters,  for  running,  leaping, 
wrestling,  swimming,  and  similar  gymnastic  feats,  among  which  trundling  a 
hoop  (Trochus)  was  included.^  In  order  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  exer- 
tion, some  ran  or  leaped,  swinging  in  their  hands  heavy  weights  called  Halteres, 
answering  the  purpose  of  modem  dumb-bells ;'  while  others,  instead  of  fencing 
with  their  comrades,  armed  themselves  with  large  wicker  shields,  twice  as  heavy 
as  the  legionary  Scutum,  and  with  dubs  twice  as  heavy  as  the  legionary  sword, 
and  thus  equipped,  levelled  a  series  of  blows  against  a  tall  post  (jxdus  s.  stipes) 
set  up  80  an  antagonist.' 

But  in  addition  to  the  Exercitattones  campestres  equorum  et  armorum,  in 
which  none  but  the  young  and  vigorous  could  engage,  other  amusements  were 
pursued  with  great  eagerness,  which  demanded  dexterity  rather  than  physical 
strength,  and  from  which,  therefore,  persons  advanced  in  years  were  not 
excluded.  Chief  among  these  were  various  games  at  ball,  {Itidere  pila,)  to 
which  we  find  very  many  allusions  in  the  writers  of  the  empire.  It  appears 
that  there  were  three  kinds  of  balls,  differing  from  each  other  in  size  and 
materials — 

1.  PUa,  which  is  the  general  name  for  any  ball,  but  which,  when  used  in  a 
restricted  sense,  denotes  the  ordinary  small  hand-balL 

2.  PUa  Paganica,  larger  than  the  common  PUa,  and  stuffed  with  feathers. 

I  Ihi  cursu,  luetandot  haata,  di$eOf  pufiUaiu,  pifa,  «  SaUendo,  ttte  exeroebant  (Plant  Baeefa. 
III.  iii.  84.)  Sunt  iUu  eeleretque  oitae,  taeubanque,  troddque  =Armagus,  0t  in  fiyrot  ire  eoadut 
equui  (Ovid.  A.  A.  IIL  383.)— I7na  equi  mme  eft,  Uvibiu  nunc  htaUur  anmt  =s  Ntme  pUa, 
mine  eeleri  toMtur  orbe  troehtu  (Trist  III.  ziL  lOl) 

3  MartiaL  YIL  67.  XIV.  19.  Senea  Epp.  XV.  LYI.  The  athletes  who  used  these  were 
termed  Halttristae. 

«yeget.I.n.    luT.  S.  VI.  347.    Martial  YIL  38: 
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8.  FoUis  8.  FoUiculus^  larger  than  either  of  the  two  others,  inflated  with  air 
like  our  foot-hall,  bat  struck  with  the  hand.^ 

To  these  some  would  add  the  Trigon  or  Pila  Trigonalis  and  the  Harpagtum, 
bnt  these  were  not  the  names  of  balls,  bnt  of  particular  games  played  with  the 
common  Piku   Thus  Horace,  when  speaking  of  the  former  (S.  I.  yi.  126.) — 

Ast  ubi  me  fessnm  sol  aciior  ure  lavatmn 
Admonoit,  Aigio  Campum  Lusumque  Tkigonem, 

Various  expressions  occur  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  playing,  which  we 
can  explain  by  conjecture  only.  Thus  Ludere  datatim  seems  to  indicate  the 
throwing  and  catching  of  the  ball  by  the  players  in  turn,  and  to  this  mode 
belong  2ie  phrases  Dare  s.  Mittere  Pilam^  and  Accipere  s.  Excipere  Pilaniy ' 
and  then  Reddere  s.  Remittere  Pilam. 

Again,  Ludere  expulsim  must  imply  striking  the  ball  away  by  a  sharp  blow, 
while  the  player  opposite  struck  it  back  in  like  fashion ;  to  the  former  operation 
we  apply  the  phrase  Expulsare  Pilam ;  to  the  latter  Repercutere  s.  Geminare 
PUam^  while  Revocare  Pilam  means  to  catch  it  up  just  as  it  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  to  the  ground.  ' 

In  the  Trigon  or  PHa  Trigonalis,  the  players  stood,  as  the  name  denotes,  so 
as  to  form  a  triangle.  The  ball  was  either  thj-own  or  struck  from  one  to  another, 
and  when  the  performers  were  skilful,  the  left  hand  only  was  employed.  * 

In  the  Harpastum,  to  which  the  phrase  Ludere  raptim  belongs,  there  was  a 
struggle  for  the  ball  among  the  players,  who  endeavoured  to  snatch  it  from  each 
other,  but  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  details. ' 

Smce  exercise  of  some  sort  was  considered  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
daily  bath,  just  as  the  bath  was  considered  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  evening 
meid,  spacious  courts  for  athletic  sports,  designated  by  the  Greek  words 
Gymnasia  and  Palaestrae,  were  always  attached  to  the  TJiermae  or  great 
bathing  establishments,  and  a  Sphaeristerium  or  Ball-room  was  not  unfrequently 
to  be  found  even  in  private  mansions.    (Plin.  Epp.  Y.  6.) 

Baths. — In  a  climate  so  hot  as  that  of  Italy,  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of 
frequent  ablutions  must  have  been  felt  and  adknowledged  by  even  the  rudest 
tribes,  but  we  are  assured  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic  the  Bomans 
were  not  wont  to  purify  themselves  thoroughly  more  frequently  than  once  a-week 
— nundinis  toti  lavabantur  (Senec  £p.  86.)  Towards  the  dose  of  the  republic, 
however,  and  under  the  empire,  the  daily  bath  became  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  evening  meal,  and  the  magnificent  piles 
erected  for  the  convenience  c^  the  public  by  the  liberality  or  ostentation  of  princes 
and  private  individuals,  placed  the  luxurious  indulgence  of  this  habit  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  classes  in  the  community,  the  ordinary  charge  being  a 
Quadrans  only — about  half-a-&rthing  of  our  money. 

No  subject  connected  with  antiquarian  research  ought  to  admit  of  more 
complete  illustration  than  that  of  which  we  now  treat.  We  have  the  scientific 
descriptions  of  professed  architects,  extensive  ruins  in  Bome  and  in  various 
provinces  minutely  described  by  local  antiquaries,  a  complete  establishment 

1  Martial.  VIL  38.  XtV.  45.  47.  The  exerciBe  of  the  FoIUm  was  partieniarly  gentle. 
Ite  procul  iuvenet,  tnUi$  mihi  eonvenit  aeta».=VoLL9  decetpuerot  ludere,  follk  tenet, 

S  Plant.  CurcuL  II.  111.  17.  Nod.  a.  ▼.  Datatim  p.  67.  ed.  Gerl.  Senee.  de  Benef.  IL  17. 
Manil.  V.  165. 

*  Martial  XIV.  46.    Senec.  1.  o.    Saleius  Pane^r.  In  Pison.  173. 

4  Hor.  8. 1,  vl.  1?6.    Martial.  VII  72.  XIL  83.  XIV.  46. 

f  MartUL  lY.  19.  VII.  67.  XIV.  4a    Noa  s.v.  Datatim,  p.  67.  ed.  GerL 
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disdofled  by  the  excavationfl  at  Pompeii,  and  nnmeroas  alloBiona  in  writers  upon 
all  sabjects.  But,  perhaps,  nothing  has  contributed  more  effeotoally  to  dispel 
doubt  and  correct  misapprehension,  than  a  pictorial  representation  found  upon 
a  wall  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Thermae  of  Titus,  in  which  the  interior  of  a 
pubUo  bath  is  opened  up  to  view,  and  the  names  of  the  different  apartments 
painted  in  legible  characters  upon  each.^    See  the  sketch  in  the  next  page. 

In  what  follows,  we  do  not  propose  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  gorgeous 
structures  of  the  empire—the  lavacra  in  modumprovtnciarum  exstnijcta^as  they 
are  termed  by  Ammianus  (XVI.  10.) — such  as  those  reared  by  Caracalla  and 
Diocletian,  which  containea  within  their  vast  compass  gardens,  colonnades,  halls, 
saloons,  Ubraries,  courts  for  all  varieties  of  athletic  sports,  every  thing  which 
could  minister  to  the  comfort  or  amusement  of  visitors  of  all  ranks  and  tastes, — 
but  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  description  of  those  parts  which  were  essential  in  a 
complete  Bathing  establishment,  in  which  a  bath  might  be  taken  in  three  ways : 
1.  Cold  Water.  2.  Hot  Water.  3.  Hot  Air.  This  being  premised,  we  shall 
consider  the  difierent  rooms  in  succession. 

1.  Frigidarium  s.  CeUa  Frigidaria^  an  apartment  not  warmed  artificially. 
Visitors  entered  this  first,  and  here  probably  those  undressed  who  intended  to 
take  the  cold  bath.  Accordingly,  at  Pompeii  we  find  opening  out  of  it  on  one 
side  a — 

2.  Natatio  s.  Natatorium  s.  Piscina  s.  BapUsterium,  The  cold  plunge 
bath,  which  was  generally  large  enough  to  allow  those  who  entered  it  to  swim 
about;  the  Natatorium  in  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian  was  200  feet  long  and 
100  feet  broad. 

Beyond  the  Frigidarium^  that  is  farther  removed  from  the  outer  door,  was 

3.  Tepidarium^  a  room  heated  artifidally,  but  not  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. Here  th^  great  body  of  the  bathers  left  their  clothes  xmder  the  charge  ,of 
slaves  called  CapsarU^  by  whom  they  were  deposited  in  boxes  or  cupboards 
kept  for  the  purpose.  The  apartment,  from  this  circumstance,  was  sometimes 
called  Apodyterium.    Beyond  the  Tepidarium  was  the 

4.  Caldarium  s.  Sudatorium  s.  Concamerata  Sudatio,  under  the  pavement 
of  which  were  formed  a  number  of  flues,  {Suspensurae  Caldariorum^)  through 
which  circulated  the  hot  air  and  flames  of  the  furnace  {Hypocaustum.)  In  one 
comer  was  placed  a  cylindrical  hollow  pillar  called  Laconicum^  communicating 
directly  with  the  flues,  closed  at  top  by  a  disk  of  metal  (Clypeus  aeneus,)  When 
this  was  raised,  the  heated  air  and  even  the  flames  could  be  admitted  directly 
into  the  chamber,  and  thus  the  temperature  elevated  to  any  height.  Around 
the  walls  were  benches  rismg  one  above  another,  on  which  the  baUiers  sat  until 
they  burst  out  into  a  profiise  perspiration,  after  which  they  were  scraped  with  a 
bronze  instrument  called  a  StrigU,  thin  and  flexible  like  a  hoop,  by  which  all 
impurities  were  removed  from  the  skin,  they  were  then  shampooed^  rubbed  down 
with  towels,  (^Lintea^)  and  their  bodies  anointed  with  oil  by  an  attendant  called 
AUpteSf  after  which  they  returned  to  the  Tepidarium,  where  they  attired  them- 
selves, and  cooled  gradually  before  returning  to  the  open  air.  Some  persons, 
however,  in  addition  to,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  the  vapour  bath,  took  the  hot 
water  bath,  in  which  case  they  proceeded  into  the  room  which  was  called 

5.  Balneum,  (in  a  restricted  sense,)  and  here  they  might  bathe  in  hot  water 

1  See  especially  Vitrnv.  V.  10.  Pftllad.  1. 40.  Senea  Epp.  LI.  LVL  LXXXVI.  PHn.  Epp. 
II.  17.  v.  6.  Stat  S.  L  5.  Martial.  VL  42.  For  apeculations  on  the  Tliermae  of  Titos,  Cara- 
calla»  and  Diocletian,  nee  the  works  of  Bdxsbm  and  Caniiia  ;  for  an  account  of  the  hatha  at 
Pompeii,  the  works  of  Cell  and  of  Mazois,  and  the  Mu»eo  liorbonico. 
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in  two  vtya,  eilber  Mttnditig  in  alarge  tob  called  Labrma,  ia  which  case,  pro- 
bably,  the  bat  water  was  thrown  over  them,  or  immer^ng  tbemcelves  ia  a  tank 
of  hot  wal«r  called  AlveaSt  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  door.  The  Balneum 
represented  below  a  heated  with  Saea  like  the  Caldarittm,  so  that  thoae  who 
entered  it  would  enjoj  at  once  a  hot  water  bath  and  a  hot  vapour  bath,  the 
vapour  here  being  moist,  while  iu  the  Caldarinm  it  would  be  dry. 

The  Labrum  and  Aheva  were  BnppUedfram  a  connected  eeries  of  three  vessels, 
the  wnler  entered  cold  from  the  datem  into  the  first,  passed  from  thence  into 
the  second,  wbioh  stood  lower  and  received  a  oertain  degree  of  warmth  from 
the  furnace,  and  attained  to  the  required  heat  in  the  third,  which  atood  lowest. 
Theise  three  vessels  bore  respectivelj  the  same  uamea  aa  the  chambers  W  whicli 
they  corresponded  in  temperature,  brang  styled  Frigidarium,  Tepidarium,  and 
Catdarium. 

We  have  described  the  arrangements  exactly  a«  they  are  represented  in  the 
subjoined  sketch,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  in  this  there  ia  still  another  apart- 
ment, the  ElaioOiesium,  in  which  the  various  pertnmed  oils  emplo;red  in  anoint- 
ing are  seen  ranged  on  shelve^  like  the  bottles  iu  an  apothecary's  shop. 


According  to  the  extent  of  the  stmctnre,  the  onml^er  of  distinct  ^laitmenta  waa 
increased  or  diminished.  In  some,  the  visitors  nndressed  and  were  anointed  in 
the  Tepidaratm ;  in  others,  there  were  an  Apodyterium.  and  an  Unctormm 
distmct  from  the  Tepidariam.  In  the  Baths  at  Pompeii,  tlie  Alaeus  and  ilie 
Lairam  were  placed  in  the  Caidarium.  Again,  the  mode  of  bathing  differed 
according  to  mdivldual  taste.  Some  persocs  took  the  cold  bath  alone ;  some, 
after  taMn?  the  hot  lur  bath,  or  the  hot  water  bath,  or  both,  cooled  themselves 
in  the  Temdarvim ;  some,  on  leaving  the  hot  chambers,  plunged  at  once  iulo 
the  cold  Piscina,  just  as  the  Russians,  after  enduring  for  a  time  the  intense  heat 
of  their  vapour  baths,  roll  themselves  in  the  snow. 

We  have  seen  Balneum  applied  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  signify  the  hot  water 
bath ;  but  Balinea,  Balnea,  BaUneae,  Balneae,  ara  nsed  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote  baths  of  any  descriptioD,  either  those  in  a  private  mansion,  orthoaeopen  for 
the  accommoda^OD  of  the  pnblic  These  words,  however,  are  Dsnally  confined  to 
eatablislimenls  upon  a  moderate  scale  appropriated  to  bathing  exclusively,  while 
the  foreign  term  Thermae  was  applied  to  the  immense  edifices  alluded  to  above, 
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the  first  of  which  wu  raised  by  Agrippa,  whose  example  was  followed  by  Nero, 
Titns,  Garacalla,  and  Diocletian.  Yfe  are  expressly  told  by  Dion  Cassias  (LIV. 
29,)  that  Agrippa  bequeathed  his  baths  to  the  people,  in  order  that  they  might 
bathe  free  of  cost ;  and  we  cannot  donbt  that  the  fonnders  of  the  other  great 
TTiermae  were  equally  liberal ;  but  from  the  constant  mention  of  the  Quadrans  ^ 
in  connection  with  public  baths,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  trifling  sum  must 
have  been  contributed  by  all,  perhaps  to  cover  the  expense  of  oil  and  attendance, 
even  when  the  admission  was  nominally  gratuitous.  There  were  besides,  in 
every  quarter  of  Rome,  baths  kept  by  private  speculators,  and  at  these  the  charges 
would  be  higher,  and  the  visitors,  probably,  more  select. 

The  period  at  which  the  bath  was  nsuidly  taken  must  have  been  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth  hours,  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  day  detailed  in  the 
epigram  of  Martial  quoted  above.  But  the  same  author,  in  two  other  passages, 
(III.  36.  X.  70,)  speaks  of  the  tenth  hour  or  even  later;  Pliny  (£pp.  III.  1,^ 
of  the  ninth  hour  in  winter  and  the  eighth  in  summer ;  while  Juvenal  (S.  XI.  205,) 
tells  his  friend  that,  on  a  holiday  at  least,  he  might,  salva  frontey  repair  to  the 
Balnea  before  noon.  It  is  manifest  that  in  matters  like  tins,  every  thing  must 
have  depended  upon  individual  tastes  and  habits. 

JllcaJb.  The  Romans,  during  that  period  of  their  history  with  which  we  are 
best  acquainted,  took  only  two  regular  meals  in  the  day ;  the  Prandium  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Coena,  which  was  always  the  principal  repast,  in  the  aflemoon. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  in  the  earliest  times  they  took  three,  the  Prandium 
at  an  early  hour,  the  Coena  about  mid-day,  and  the  Vespema  in  the  evening, 
corresponding  to  the  d^tarop,  the  itlvifOM,  and  the  Zoqvov  of  the  Homeric 
Greeks,  but  the  evidence  for  this  is  altogether  defective.' 

To  fix  the  hours  of  the  Prandium  and  Coena  is  clearly  impossible,  since 
these  must  have  varied  not  only  with  the  fashions  and  social  habits  of  diiSerent 
ages,  but  with  the  stations  and  employments  of  different  individuals  in  the  same 
age.  All  we  can  decide  with  certainty  is,  that  during  the  first  century  of  the 
empire,  the  ordinary  time  for  the  Coena^  in  the  fashionable  world,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth  hour,  which  at  midsummer  would  be  about  half-past 
two,  and  in  midwinter  about  half-past  one,  according  to  our  mode  of  computa- 
tion. Persons  who  desired  to  devote  a  longer  period  than  was  customary  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  anticipated  the  usual  hour,  and  hence  such  entertainments 
were  called  Tempesiiva  Convivia,  and  those  who  partook  of  them  were  said 
Epulari  de  die. 

We  are  told  of  Vitellius,  who  was  proverbial  for  his  gluttony — Epulas  trifa* 
riam  semper^interdum  quadrifariam  dispertiehat,  in  IENTACULA,  et  pbakdia, 
et  COEKAS,  coMHissATiONESQUE.  (Suet.  Yitell.  13.)  The  ientaculum,  which 
is  not  often  mentioned  elsewhere,'  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  break-fast,,  being 
food  taken  immediately  upon  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  thus  would  corre- 
spond to  the  Greek  dK^artafcetj  which  was  a  morsel  of  bread  dipped  in  wine. 

I  e.g.  Hor.  S  I.  iii.  137.    Martial  HI.  30.    luvenal.  S.  VI.  447.    Senec.  Ep.  LXXXVL 
^  »ee  Paul.  Diac.  s.  tt.  Coena,  p.  64.  Prandium,  p.  223  Ve$pema,  p.  368.  Fest.  a.  ▼.  Seenuu, 
p.  339,  and  the  notes  of  Mueller.     Paulus  aays,  Cobna  aptid  antiguot  dicebatur,  guod  nunc 
e$i  Pbandivm:  yBSPBRiiA,  guod  nunc  Gobham  appelkmmt. 

S  Isldor.  XX.  li.  10.  In  Apuleiua  Met  1. 14,  two  travellers  are  represented  as  making  their 
ientMuluin  upon  bread  and  cheese,  and,  in  1. 2,  a  horse  cropping  the  grass  as  he  moves  along, 
is  B9id  affectare  ientaculum  atnbulatnriumt  tee  also  IX.  187.  XI.  257.  When  Martial  (XIV. 
223)  Myh^Surrite,  iam  vendttpueru  ientacula  pMor,  it  is  clear  that  ientaculum  must  mean  % 
roll  or  eake,  which  bojs  eat  as  their  breakfast,  and  alere  puerum  ad  ientaculum  in  Plantua 
(True  IL  viL  S7.)  seems  to  denote  rearing  a  child  until  it  is  able  to  feed  itself.  See  also 
Plant.  Curcul.  I.  i.  72.  where  ientaculum  is  an  offering  to  the  gods,  and  comp.  Apulei.  Met 
IX.  187.    For  the  verb  ientaret  Me  Non.  a.  v.  p.  6&    Suet.  Vitell.  7.    MartiaL  VIIL  07. 
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Commissatio  properly  signifies  a  drinking  party  after  the  Coena^  and  implies 
noisy  revelry.^  Besides  these,  we  hear  of  the  Merenda^^  which  is  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  Prandium^  but  appears  to  have  been,  strictly  speaking, 
a  luncheon  interposed  between  the  Prandium  and  the  Coena. 

Food. — ^The  national  dish  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  a  sort  of  porridge  or 
hasty- pudding  made  of  Farina,  that  is,  the  flour  of  Far^  a  coarse  species  of 
wheat,  the  Triticum  Spelta  of  Botanists,  which  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated 
in  Italy  before  any  other  kind  of  gram,  and  was,  therefore,  invested  with  a  sort 
of  sacred  character,  and  used  exclusively  in  religions  ceremonies.  This  porridge 
was  called  Pu&,  and,  along  with  vegetables,  \olera^  fruits,  fresh  and  dried, 
and  dairy  produce,  constituted,  in  the  primitive  ages,  the  principal  article  of 
diet  for  all  classes  in  the  community ;  any  thing  savoury  eaten  along  with  Puls^ 
in  order  to  give  it  a  relish,  being  termed  Pulmentum  or  Pulmentariun?  Ani- 
mal food  was  little  used  except  on  holidays,  when  the  smoked  flitch  of  bacon 
afforded  a  treat,  or,  after  a  sacrifice,  when  those  who  had  assisted  at  the  rite 
partook  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim — Aecedente  nova  si  quam  dabat  hostia  came 
(Juv.  S.  XI.  82.)  The  trade  of  a  Baker  was  unknown  at  Rome  until  the  time 
of  the  war  against  Perseus,  (B.C.  172»)  but  the  bread  for  each  family  was  made 
by  the  female  slaves.  The  word  Pistores^  which  eventually  signified  bakers^ 
originally  denoted  Miller s,  properly  those  qui  far  pinsebant,  i.e.  who  separated 
from  the  far  the  husk  which  adheres  to  it  with  great  tenacity,  an  operation  which 
necessarily  preceded  the  grinding  of  the  com  into  flour.  For  a  long  period,' 
also.  Cooks  did  not  form  part  of  an  ordinary  establishment,  but  were  hired  in 
upon  great  occasions,  the  statement  of  Pliny  upon  this  point — Nee  Cocos  vero 
habebant  in  servitiis,  eosque  ex  macello  conducebant — being  fully  confirmed  by 
Plautus,  and  since  it  would  be  part  of  the  duty  of  such  an  artist  to  prepare  the 
bread  and  cakes  necessary  for  the  entertainment,  we  can  understand  how  it 
should  be  said  that  in  ancient  times  the  baker  and  the  cook  were  the  same — 
Cocum  et  Pistorem  apud  antiquos  eumdem  fuisse  accepimus^  In  later  times, 
in  so  far  as  the  wealthy  were  concerned,  earth,  air,  and  water  were  ransacked 
to  furnish  forth  their  banquets,  on  which  enormous  sums  were  lavished  ' — 
Interea  gustos  elementa  per  omnia  quaerunt  =  Nunquam  animo  pretOs  obstan- 
HbtiSy  (luv.  S.  XI.  14,)  and  which  were  frequently  characterised  by  the  coarsest 
and  most  revolting  gluttony — Vomunt  ut  edanty  edunt  ut  vomant  (Senec.  ad 
Helv.  9.)  It  would  be  out  of  place  were  we  to  enumerate  here  all  the  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  and  other  dainties  under  which  their  tables  groaned,  since  we  could 
do  little  more  than  give  a  mere  catalogue  of  names,  but  we  shall  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  subject  of  wines,  and  expkon  the  arrangements  of  a  formal  Coena^ 
that  being  the  meal  to  which  guests  were  usually  invited.     ^ 

IVInes. — ^We  do  not  profess  in  the  present  work  to  treat  of  the  industrial  arts 
practised  by  the  Romans,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into  details  with  regard  to 
agriculture  and  the  topics  allied  to  it ;  but  the  allusions  in  the  classics  to  the 

1  LIT.  L  67.  XL.  7.  9. 13.  Cic.  pro  Coel.  15.  Suet  Tit  7.  Domit  SI.  Senec.  ad  Heir,  la 
de  Benef.  VI.  32. 

S  Plaut.  Mostell.  lY.  if.  50.  Non.  s.  t.  Merenda^  p.  19,  ed  Gerl.  Fanl.  Diaa  s.  t.  Merendam, 
p.  123.    Isidor.  XX.  ii.  12.  iiL  3.    Calpurn.  Eel.  V.  6a  . 

8  Varro  L.L.  V.  }  105.  108.  Plin.  H.  N.  XVIIL  8.  Val.  Max.  II.  r.  5.  Pers.  8.  VI.  140. 
lav.  8.  XI.  68.  XIV.  17a  Charis.  p.  56.  ed.  Pntsch.  Cato  R.  R.  58.  Plaut  Mil.  Glor.  II. 
Ui.  78.  Pseud.  I.  iL  81  Hence  Plautus  makes  a  foreigner  call  an  Italian  workman,  Ftdti^ 
phagui  opifer  6ar6arttf,  (MostelL  III.  ii.  Ml.)  and  Persius,  when  depicting  the  death  of  a 
glutton— t/ttcto  cadunt  laxit  tunc  Pttfmetttaria  htbrin  (S.  TIL  102.) 

4  Plin.  H.  N.  XVIIL  11.  Plaut  Aui.  IL  It.  1.  Pseud.  IIL  IL  1.  Paul.  Diac.  s.  v.  Coeum, 
p.  58. 

t  See  Senee.  ConsoL  ad.  Heir.  9.  C.  Cae$ar  .  .  .  HS,  centie*  coenapU  uno  die. 
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varioofl  processes  connected  with  making  and  preserving  wine  are  so  nnmerons, 
that  we  must  briefly  illustrate  them.  ^  When  the  season  of  the  vintage  (  Vift'- 
demia)  bad  arrived,  the  grapes  were  gathered  in  baskets  {Corhes — Fiscinae) 
and  conveyed  to  an  apartment  or  shed  called  Calcatorium  or  Torcularium^ 
where  they  were  thrown  into  a  large  receptacle  which  formed  part  of  the  wine- 
press, (^Prelum — Torcular,)  and  beneath  this  was  a  cistern  {Locus  Torculariu$,y 
The  juice  which  drained  from  the  clusters  in  consequence  of  their  bearing  upou 
each  other,  called  Protropum^  (Plin.  HJ^f.  XIV.  9,)  was  collected  and  set  apart, 
the  grapes  were  then  gently  trodden  by  the  naked  feet,  (Calcare,  and  hence 
Calcatamque  tenet  belHs  SociaUbus  uvam^  luv.  S.  Y.  31,)  and  the  juice  thus 
obtained,  called  Mustum  lixivium^  (Colamell.  XII.  41,)  was  also  set  apart ;  the 
grapes  were  now  fully  trodden,  and  the  force  of  the  press  being  moderately  applied, 
they  yielded  nearly  the  whole  of  their  juice,  which  was  called  Mustum  pressum^ 
or  more  frequently  simply  Mustum.  Lastly,  water  was  thrown  among  the 
stalks  and  husks,  and  the  full  power  of  the  press  called  into  action,  the  liquid 
thus  obtained  being  called  Mustum  tortivum  (Columell.  XII.  36.)  These  four 
products  were  kept  separate  from  each  other.  The  first  two  were  usually  pre- 
served in  their  sweet  state ;  the  third  waa  fermented  for  wine ;  ( Vinum ;)  the 
fourth  was  also  fermented,  and  the  result  was  a  thin  acid  beverage  known  as 
Lora  (Plm.  XIV.  10.) 

The  process  of  fermentation  was  allowed  to  commence  in  the  Lacus,  the 
liquor  was  then  conveyed  to  the  Cella  Ftnarta,  a  cool  apartment,  the  floor  of 
which  was  usually  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  here  it  was  poured 
into  large  earthenware  vats  {Dolia — Cupae — Seriae)  carefully  coated  in  their 
interior  with  pitch,  {Dolia  picata^)  and  in  these  the  fermentation  was  completed. 
The  inferior  qualities  intended  for  inmiediate  consumption  underwent  no  farther 
preparation,  but  the  contents  were  drawn  off  as  required,  and  hence  the  expres- 
sions Vinum  Doliare  s.  Vinum  de  Cupa^  i.e.  Draught-  Wine  (Digest.  XVni. 
vi.  1.  Cic.  in  Pison.  27.)  The  more  choice  and  full  bodied  kinds  were  mixed 
with  a  number  of  substances,  which  were  believed  to  heighten  their  flavour  and 
to  make  them  keep  better.  Such  were,  sweet  grape  juice  {Mustum)  boiled 
down  to  a  sort  of  jelly,  decoctions  of  various  spices,  drugs,  and  aromatic  herbs,  to 
which  were  frequently  added  pitch,  rosin,  turpentine,  and  sea  water.  The  mixture 
was  then  racked  off  {Dijffundere,  hence  Ipse  capillato  diffusum  consule  potato 
luv.  S.  y.  30.  comp.  Hor.  Epp.  I.  v.  4.  and  Ovid.  Fast.  Y.  517,)  from  the  Dolium 
into  jars  called  Amphorae^  Cadi^  or  Lagenae^  on  which  were  stamped  or  painted 
the  names  of  the  Consuls  for  the  current  year  ( Titulus  luv.  S.  Y.  33,) — ^thus  mark- 
ing the  date  of  the  vintage.  The  mouths  of  these  vessels  were  then  closed  with 
plugs  of  wood  or  cork  (Cortex)  carefully  plastered  over  with  pitch,  clay,  or 
gypsum,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  They  were  then  conveyed  to  a  repository 
{Apotheca — Horreum)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dwelling  house,  frequently  con- 
structed so  as  to  communicate  directly  with  the  chimneys,  the  heat  and  smoke 
being  supposed  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  wine,  and  in  this  case  the  apart- 
ment w^as  called  Fumarium.  A  single  stanza  in  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
(III.  viii.  19,)  comprises  references  to  many  of  the  particulars  now  enumerated: 

*  The  technicalities  concerning  the  making  and  compounding  of  wines  will  be  found  scat- 
tered over  the  works  of  the  Scnptore»  de  Be  Rustfca,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella ;  in  the 
collection  entitled  Geopmticn ;  and  in  the  Historia  Naturolit  of  Plin^,  especially  XIV.  6.  seq(|. 
Much  curious  and  interesting  information  is  contained  in  HRHDEhBon's  Hittofy  of  Ancieht 
and  Modem  yViaet. 


Elc  dies  anno  Tedennle  teiAat, 
Corticem  adBtrictDm  pica  demorebjt 
Ampbonw  fluuum  bibere  Instltatae 
CoiuQle  TaUo. 

Comp.  in  xxi.  1.  7.  iTviLi.  7.     The  annexed  out,  taken  from  the  mgn  of  a 

w[ne  shop  in  Pompeii,  represente  the  ordinaiy  shape  of  the  Amphorae,  the  mode 

of  transporting  them  from  place  to 

place,  and  tiM  poeition   In  which 

thej  were  stored   in   the   cellars, 

either  imbedded  in  the  gronnd  or 

leaning  against  the  walla. 

Observe  that  Mmtuia  is  strictly 
the  sweet  jnice  of  the  grape  before 
it  had  nndergone  any  chemical 
change,  althongh  thii  word  is 
■ometimes  used  loosely  for  wine, 
as  when  Martial  (I.  19,}  speaks 
of — In  Valicanis  condUa  matCa 
cadis ;  after  fermentadon  it  became 

Vinunt !  if  the  fermentation  was  pushed  too  &r,  or  if  the  trine  wai  kept 
too  long,  it  was  changed  IbIo  Acetum;  the  vinegar  itself  in  procen  of 
time  underwent  decomposition  and  was  transformed  into  an  lcsi[ud  nse- 
iess  liquor  to  wbloh  tbe  name  Vappa  was  given.  Hence  the  latter 
term  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  wine  of  the  most  miserable  qnali^,  (Hor. 
S.  II.  iii.  144,)  and  sometimes,  figuratively,  a  fool  or  a  good-for-nothing  repro- 
bate (Hor.  S.  1 1.  103.     Pers.  S.  V.  77.) 

Miistam  was  preserved  from  fennentation  by  boiling,  and  wis  distinguished 
by  different  names  according  to  the  degree  of  inspissation.  IFhen  boiled  down 
to  two-thirds  of  its  original  bulk,  it  became  Carenum,  to  one-half  De/ruium, 
to  one-thiid  Sapa,  and  these  jellies  were  nsed  for  a  great  nnmber  of  domeelle 
pniposea.^ 

The  ripe  gnqKB,  instead  of  bdng  conveyed  at  once  to  the  press,  were  in  some 
oaaes  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  snn  nntil  partially  dried,  and  from  these,  sweet 
wines,  called  Ti'nani  Diachylum  and  Vimtm  Possum,  were  manofaolnred. 

In  consequence  of  the  nnmerons  betecogeneona  substances  mixed  with  the 
newly  made  wine  when  transferred  to  the  Amphora,  it  was  always  necessary  to 
filter  it  (Defaecare — Ziquare — Coiare — Saccare)  before  it  was  used,  and  this 
was  efiected  by  passing  it  dther  throng  a  woollen  hag  {Saccxis  vinarvis)  or  a 
metal  strainer  perforated  with  small  holes,  (Coium  innaHum,)  and  in  onlerto 
cool  it  by  the  same  operation,  it  became  common  to  fill  the  Saecat  or  Cobim  with 
snow.  Hence  we  find  two  epigrams  of  Martial  (XIV.  103.  104,)  with  the 
Lemmata,  Colum  Nivarium  and  Saccta  Nivarias,  On  the  other  hand,  wine 
mixed  with  hot  water  was  a  favourite  beverage,  (Martial.  I.  13.  VIH.  68,)  and 
a  very  ingenioas  vessel,  constrncted  upon  the  principle  of  a  modem  tea-nm,  has 
been  fbond  at  Pompeii,  intended,  it  is  believed,  to  keep  the  water  or  the  mixture 
hot  St  table.  The  Thermopoiia  mentioned  by  PlanWi '  wwe  unquestionably 
laveme  where  hot  mulled  wine  was  sold ;  bnt  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
words  of  the  dramatist  ^iply  lo  Boman  usages. 

I  CbtebL  IL  UL  13.  Bad.  U  vl.  U.  Trln.  tV.  lU.  & 
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Mubutn  was  a  term  applied  to  two  different  oombinations ;  1.  To  a  miztare 
of  honey  with  the  finest  Mustum  taken  fresh  from  the  Lcums  (Colnmell.  XIIL 
41.)  2.  To  a  mixture  of  honej  and  wine — Mulsum  ex  vetere  vino  uiUissimum 
(Plm.  H.N.  XXII.  4.) 

The  finest  Italian  wines  were  all  the  growth  of  Campania,  and  of  these  the 
Caecubum  fix>m  the  poplar  swamps  of  ^ydae,  anciently  held  the  first  place, 
bat  before  the  time  of  Fliny  it  had  been  superseded  by  the  Setinum,  The 
Falemum  and  the  Massicum,  tmm  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  which  divide 
Campania  finom  Latium,  held  the  next  rank ;  the  vineyards  of  Yesuvius  were 
also  very  celebrated,  and  the  Calenum^  the  Surrentinum^  and  the  Fundanunij 
all  enjoyed  high  reputation.  Of  those  not  Campanian,  the  Albanum  stood 
first,  {Albani  veteris  pretiosa  senectus,)  and  among  the  poorest  were  the 
Sabinum^  the  Vaiicanum^  and  the  Veientanum, 

Greek  wines  also  were  imported  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  most  esteemed 
bemg  the  Thasium,  the  Chium,  the  LesUum,  the  Cyprium,  and  the  Clazome- 
juutn. 

^  TrlcliBlMBi.— In  early  times,  the  whole  family  eat  together  in  the  Atrium^ 
or  public  room;  but  when  mansions  were  built  upon  a  large  scale,  one  or  more 
spacious  banqueting  halls  commonly  formed  part  of  the  plan,  such  apartmenta 
being  classed  under  the  general  title  of  Triclinia,  The  word  Triclinium^  how- 
ever, in  its  strict  signification,  denotes  not  the  apartment,  but  a  set  of  low  divans 
o!t  couches  grouped  round  a  table ;  these  couches,  according  to  the  usual  arrange- 
ment, being  three  in  number,  and  arranged 
Z  as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  A,  B,  C, 

are  the  three  couches  (LecH — Lecti  7W- 
cUniares,)  the  space,  M,  was  occupied  by 
the  table,  (Mensa,)  and  the  side,  Z,  left  open 
C  for  the  attendants  to  put  down  and  remove  the 
dishes.  Each  couch  was  calculated  to  hold 
three  persons,  although  four  might  be 
squeezed  in,  and  smce  it  was  expected  that 
each  couch  would  have  at  least  one  occu- 
pant, the  saying  arose,  that  the  company  at 
a  Coena  should  not  exceed  the  number  of 
the  Muses,  nor  fall  short  of  the  number  of 
the  Graces.  Men  always  reclined  at  table  (and  thus  Accunibere  s.  Discumhere 
Mensae  was  the  established  phrase)  resting  on  the  left  elbow,  their  bodies  slightly 
elevated  by  cushions,  (^pulvini^)  and  their  limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length. 
Thus  the  individual  who  lay  at  1  on  the  couch  A  had  his  limbs  extended  behind 
the  body  of  the  individual  who  lay  at  2,  the  head  of  the  latter  hemg  opposito 
to  the  breast  of  the  former.  In  like  manner  the  limbs  of  A  2,  extended  behmd 
the  body  of  A  3,  whose  head  was  opposite  to  the  breast  of  A  2,  and  so  for  the 
two  other  couches. 

The  couch  A  was  termed  Summus  (Lecius) — B,  Medina  (Lectus) — C,  ImuSr 
{Lectus^)  and  the  three  places,  1,  2,  3,  on  each  conch  and  the  individuals 
who  occupied  them  were  in  like  manner  termed  respectively  Summta^ 
Medius^  Imua,  Hence  the  person  who  occupied  A  1  was  said  Discumbere 
Summus  in  Summo,  or  simply  Discumbere  Summus — ^A  2,  D.  Medius  in 
Summo — A  3,  D,  Imus  in  Summo—'B  1,  Summus  in  Medio — C  2,  Medius 
in  Imo^  and  so  for  the  rest.  The  couch  A  was  considered  the  most  honour- 
able, B  the  second,  C  the  lowest ;  and  the  numbers  1, 2, 3,  indicate  the  precedence 
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of  the  different  places  on  each  conch.  To  the  order  thns  described  there 
was  one  exception,  the  most  honourable  place  at  the  whole  table  was  B  3,  the 
Imus  in  Medio,  and  as  this  was  always  assigned  to  the  Consnl  when  he 
was  among  the  gnests,  it  was  named  Locus  Consularis,  The  master  of  the 
house,  in  order  that  he  might  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  great  man,  usually 
occupied  G  1,  that  is,  he  was  Summus  in  Imo.  When  the  relative  position  of 
two  individuals  upon  the  same  couch  was  described,  the  one  who  occupied  the 
more  honourable  position  was  said  Discumhere  superior^  or  D.  supra  alterum, 
the  other  Discumbere  inferior^  or  D,  infra  alterum.  If  we  apply  what  has 
been  said  above  to  the  well-known  description  of  the  Coena  Nasidieni^  given 
by  Horace,  (S.  II.  viiL)  we  shall  see  that  the  different  personages  mentioned  were 
arranged  as  follows: — ^A  1,  Horace;  A  2,  \iscus  Thurinus;  A  3,  Yarias; 
B  1  and  2,  Yibidius  and  Servilius  Balatro,  the  two  Umbrae^  i.e.  uninvited 
guests  whom  Maecenas  had  brought  along  with  him ;  B  3,  Maecenas,  in  the 
Locus  Consularis;  C  1,  Nomentanus,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  therefore  took  the  place  of  Nasidienus,  who  was  C  2 ;  C  3,  Porcins. 
A  still  more  interesting  example  is  afforded  by  the  account  given  in  a  fragment 
of  Sallust,  preserved  by  Servius,  (Ad  Yirg.  JEn.  I.  702,)  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  guests  in  the  banquet,  given  by  Perpema,  at  which  Sertorius  was  murdered 
— Igitur  discuhere:  Sertorius  inferior  in  medio;  super  eum  L.  Fabius  His- 
paniensis  senator  ex  proscriptis ;  in  summo  Antonius  et  infra  scriba  Sertorii 
Versius;  et  alter  scriba  Maecenas  in  imo  medius  inter  Tarquinium  et  domi- 
num  Perpemam,  In  this  case  there  were  two  persons  only  on  the  Summus 
Lectus^  and  two  on  the  Medius  Lectus,  of  whom  Sertorius,  the  great  man, 
was  inferior.  Curiously  enough,  Servins  adduces  this  passage  to  prove  that 
in  ancient  times  the  middle  place  upon  the  couch  belonged  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  while  it  distinctly  shows  that  Perpema  was  Summus  in  Imo.^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  down  to  the  imperial  times  at  least,  women  sat  at 
table,  and  the  grammarians  assure  us  that  such  was  the  practice  among  men 
also  at  a  remote  period.^  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  at 
the  Epulum  lovis,  luno  and  Minerva  were  placed  upright,  while  love  was 
extended  on  a  couch,  and  that  a  solemn  feast  in  honour  of  goddesses  was  termed 
SeUistemium,  (p.  845.) 

Anangement  of  the  Coena. — ^A  complete  banquet  (Coena  recta)  was 
composed  of  three  parts. 

1.  Gustos  8.  Gustatio  s.  Promulsis^  consisting  of  objects  intended  to  provoke 
rather  than  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  such  as  lettuces,  shell-fish,  and  especially 
eggs,  (Pliu.  £p.  I.  15,)  to  which  was  frequently  added  a  cup  of  wine  sweetened 
with  honey,  {mulsum^)  and  flavoured  with  aromatic  herbs,  this  last  being  strictly 
the  Promulsis. 

2.  The  Coena  proper,  consisting  of  several  courses.  Each  course  was  brought 
up  upon  a  tray  called  Ferculum,  and  hence  the  number  of  Fercula  decided  the 
number  of  courses,  which  varied  according  to  circumstances ;  thus  we  are  told 
of  Augustus — Coenam  ternis  Ferculis^  aut^  cum  abundantissime,  senis  praebebat^ 
(Suet.  Octav.  74,)  and  Juvenal  exdaims  (S.  L  95)  .  .  .  Q^i8  Fercula  Septem 
ss  Secreto  coenavit  avus  f — ^The  word  Missus  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when 
it  is  recorded  of  Pertinax — quotquot  essent  amtct,  novem  libras  camis  per 

1  We  have  followed  Becker  in  describing  the  position  of  the  different  conches,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  guests  upon  the  TVictfnwm,  although  his  views  differ  from  those  of  most 
of  the  earlier  writers  on  convivial  antiquities.  The  position  of  the  Locut  Consularu  is 
determined  by  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  Syrapos.  L  3. 

8  VaL  Max.  II.  L  ^    Serv.  ad  Vlrg.  J£n.  L  218.  712. 
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tres  Missus  ponehat  (Capitolin.  Pertin.  12) — and  of  Elagabalns — Celebravit 
item  tale  convivium  ut  apud  amicos  ainguhs  singuli  Missus  appararentur 
(Lamprid.  Elagab.  30.)  Repositoria,  mentioned  occasionally  in  Pliny,  appear 
to  have  been  stands  upon  which  dishes  or  drinking  vessels  were  placed,  but  to 
have  been  different  torn  the  Fercula  (Plin.  H.N.  XVIII.  35.  XXIII.  11. 
XXVni.  2.) 

3.  Mensae  Secundae^  consisting  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  (BeUaria,)  and  fmit 
of  all  kinds. 

The  fact  that  the  repast  commenced  with  eggs  and  ended  with  frnit  gave  rise 
to  the  proverb — Ab  Ovo  usque  ad  Mala,  (Hor.  S.  I.  iii.  6.  comp.  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  IX,  20.)  i.e,Jrom  beginning  to  end. 

The  various  dishes  were  set  in  order  on  the  Ferculum^  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ments of  the  banquet  conducted  by  a  superintendent  named  Structor^  while  the 
carving  was  performed  with  graceful  gestures  by  a  pereon  called  Carptor  or 
Scissor^  who  had  been  reguMy  educated  by  a  professor  of  the  art.  We  infer 
from  a  passage  in  Juvend,  (S.  V.  120,)  who  is  our  great  authority  upon  this 
subject,  that  the  offices  of  Structor  and  Carptor  were  commonly  united  in  the 
same  individual,  v 
^  Spoons  {Cochlearia — Ligulae')  are  occasionally  mentioned,  but  knives  and 
forks  for  the  use  of  the  guests  were  altogether  unknown.  Each  one  must, 
therefore,  have  helped  himself,  and  torn  his  food  into  morsels  with  his  fingers, 
(Ovid.  A.  A.  III.  736,)  as  is  the  practice  in  the  East  at  this  day.  Hence, 
before  the  meal  commenced,  and  probably  at  its  termination  also,  slaves  went 
round  with  vessels  of  water  for  washing  the  hands,  and  towels  (Mantelia)  for 
drying  them,  (Virg.  G.  IV.  376.  Mn.  701 J  but  the  guests  brought  with  them 
their  own  napkins  (Mappae.)  Horace,  (S.  II.  viii.  11,)  when  describing  the 
banquet  of  Nasidienus,  notices,  that  when  one  of  the  courses  was  removed,  a 
slave — Gausape  purpureo  mensam  pertersit — which  seems  to  prove  that  table- 
cloths were  not  known  at  that  period,  and,  when  Lampridius  wrote,  it  was 
believed  that  they  were  first  introduced  under  Hadrian  (Lamprid.  Elagab.  27. 
Alex.  Sev.  57.) 

Drinkiair  Cii«tonM*~I>riiikliig  Teaaela,  dee, — The  Bomans  seldom  drank 
their  wine  pure,  (Merum^)  but  usually  mixed  it  with  water,  hot  or  cold,  which, 
when  called  for,  was  handed  to  them  (Frigida  non  desit^  non  deerit  calda 
petenti^  Martial.  XIV.  1 05)  in  jugs  called  Urceoli  Ministratorii  Qiartisl,  Ibid.) 
by  the  slaves  in  attendance,  those  who  were  employed  in  such  services  by  the 
wealthy  being  often  beautiful  boys  brought  from  the  East  (^Flos  Asiae^  luv.  S.  V. 
56,)  and  purchased  for  immense  sums.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  wine  and 
the  water  were  regulated  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  Cyathi^  of  wine 
to  a  fixed  quantity  of  water  in  the  Poculum  or  drinking  cup,  the  precise  num- 
ber of  Cyaihi  being  determined  by  various  considerations.  Thus  Horace,  in  one 
of  his  Bacchanalian  Odes,  (G.  III.  xix.  11,)  proposes  to  take  the  number  either 
of  the  Graces  or  of  the  Muses  as  the  standard — tribus  aut  novem=:Miscentor 
Cyathis  pocula  commodis — vindicating,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  former  com- 
bination was  the  more  prudent ;  and  in  another  passage  when  calling  upon  Mae- 
cenas to  drink  deep  in  honour  of  his  friend's  escape,  he  hyperbolically  exclaims 
— Sume,  Maecenas,  Cyathos  amid^Sospitis  centum.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  drink  the  health  of  any  one,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  take  a  Cyathus  of  wine 
for  every  letter  in  the  name,  as  in  the  epigram  upon  Cains  lulius  Proculus, 
quoted  from  Martial  in  page  411,  and  again  we  find  (1. 72) — Naevia  sex  Cya^ 

1  The  CyathuXf  ai  we  have  seen  above,  p.  411,  was  one-twelfth  of  the  Sextariai, 
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thvt,  feptem  lustina  hibatur^^Quinque  Lycas^  Lyde  quatuor^  Ida  tnbus}  When 
miy  one  was  toasted  in  this  manner,  Bene  was  prefixed  to  his  name,  as  we  learn 
from  Tibollus  (II.  i.  3) — Sed^  Bene  Messalam,  sua  quisque  adpocula  dicat 
— ^and  from  the  livdj  scene  in  the  Persa  of  Flantus  (Y.  i.  18). 

A  summo  septenis  Gyathis  committe  hoslndos:  move  manus:  propera, 
Paegnium!  tarde  Cyathos  mihidas:  cedo  sane:  Bene  mihi,  Bene  yobis,  Bexb 

AMIGAEMEAE. 

When  a  person  drank  wine  wiOi  another,  he  first  tasted  of  the  cap  himself,  and 
then  handed  it  to  his  friend  with  the  words  Propino  tibi,  (Cic.  Tusc.  1. 40,  luv.  S. 
v.  127,)  receiving  his  in  return.  It  mnst  be  understood  that  Cyaihus  always 
indicates  a  measure  for  adjusting  £he  proportions  of  the  wine  and  the  water,  and 
never  a  drinking  cup.  The  general  word  for  the  latter  is  Poculum,  but  Pocula 
were  distinguished  by  a  vast  variety  of  names,  according  to  the  forms  which  they 
assumed,  such  as  Calices — Canihari — Carchesia — Cfiboria — CuluUi — Pate- 
rae— Phialae — ScypM — Trientalia — TnUlae,  and  many  others.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  they  were  composed  were  also  greatly  diversified.  Pocula  of 
wood,  (Jagina,  &c.,)  of  pottery,  (^^t'/ia,)  and  of  glass,  (vitrea.,)  were  in  every- 
day use.  More  precious  were  those  of  rock  crystal,  (crystallina,)  of  amb^, 
(capaces  Heliadum  crustas,  luv.  S.  Y.  37,)  and  of  the  precious  metals,  (argen- 
tea — aurea,)  the  latter  being  frequently  decorated  with  chasings,  (Torewwiato,) 
or  with  figures  in  high  relief  (^Crustae — Emblemata,)  or  with  precious  stones, 
(Calices  gemmati — Aurum  gemmatum,')*  What  the  Vasa  Murrhina,  the 
most  highly  valued  of  all,  may  have  been,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  decide, 
but  they  were  certainly  brought  from  the  East,  and,  judging  from  the  expres- 
sions of  Propertius  (lY.  v.  26) — Murrheaque  in  Parthispoada  coctafocis — 
may  very  probably  have  been  porcelain. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  each  guest  would  mix  the  wine  and  water  in 
his  own  cup  (temperare  poculum)  so  as  to  suit  his  individual  taste,  but  when 
the  Coena  was  succeeded  by  a  regular  Commissatio^  then  the  wine  and  water 
were  mixed  for  the  whole  company  in  a  large  bowl  called  Crater^  from  which 
the  Pocula  were  filled.  In  this  case  the  strength  of  the  beverage,  the  toasts  to 
be  drunk,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  festivities,  were  regulated  by 
one  of  the  party,  who  was  formally  elected  to  the  office  of  Arbiter  Bibendi,  (the 
^vfcs-offiu^xos  of  the  Greeks,)  i.e.  Master  of  the  Revels,  The  choice  was  usually 
determined  by  throwing  the  dice — Quern  Venus  arbitrum=Dicet  bibendi  (Hor. 
C.  11.  vii.  25,)  and  again — Nee  regna  vini  sortiere  talis  (I.  v.  18) — which 
leads  us  to  speak  of  the 

Chunes  of  Cluuice  and  other  amusements  which  were  frequently  introduced 
after  the  Coena,    The  dice  used  by  the  Romans  were  of  two  kinds: — 

1.  Tesserae,  (xv/iott)  which  were  regular  cubes  corresponding  in  every 
respect  with  modem  dice. 

2.  Tali,  (eiffT^»y»yiOi,)  which  were  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  rounded  at  the 
two  ends,  so  that  they  could  not  rest  upon  either  of  these.  They  were,  therefore, 
marked  upon  four  sides  only,  and  bore  the  numbers  I.  III.  lY.  YI. — I.  and  YI. 
being  on  opposite  sides. 

Tesserae  and  TaU  alike  were  thro\ni  from  a  cylindrical  box,  called  FritiUus 
6.  Phirrus  s.  Pyrgus  s.  Turricula,  upon  a  board  called  Abaais  s.  Alveus,  or 
simply  Tabula  (sc.  lusoria,)    The  best  throw  was  termed  Venus  s.  Ctuttf 

1  Comp.  OTid.  Fast.  IIL  533.    Plant  Stiob.  V.  U.  94.  3i). 

S  6«e  60.  in  Verr.  lY.  1&  seqq.    lur.  &  L  7&    Martial.  XIV.  109.  111.  lift. 
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Venereus  s.  lactus  VenereuSy  the  worst  Canis,    The  mode  of  playing,  however, 
was  different  according  as  Tesserae  or  Tali  were  used. 

In  playing  with  Tesserae.,  it  appears  that,  generally,  although  perhaps  not 
invariably,  the  person  who  threw  the  highest  number  won,  which  was  termed 
by  the  Greeks,  v'Kitvrofk!Ki»ha  irm^uy.  Hence,  it  was  the  lactus  Venereus 
when  all  the  dice  came  up  sixes,  (Seniones.,)  and  the  Cants  when  they  all  came 
up  aces,  ( UnioneSy)  and  thus  Canis  is  used  in  a  general  sense  for  an  ace 
whether  in  Tesserae  or  Tali  (Suet.  Oct.  71.)  Any  number  of  Tesserae  might 
be  employed,  but  three  was  the  usual  number,  as  we  see  from  the  Greek  proverb, 
*i  T^h  eg  ^  rqtis  xvQof,  which  Becker  has  rightly  explamed  to  mean,  three 
sixes  or  three  aces,  i.e.  all  or  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  always  played  with  four  Tali,  neither  more  nor 
less,  for  here  it  was  reckoned  the  lactus  Venereus  when  they  all  came  up 
different,  (Martial  XIY.  14,)  and  the  Canis  when  they  all  came  up  the  same. 
In  a  game  of  Tali,  described  by  Suetonius,  (Octav.  71,)  whoever  threw  a  six 
or  an  ace  put  a  Denarius  into  the  pool  for  each  six  and  each  ace  so  thrown, 
and  this  went  on  until  some  one  threw  the  Venus,  which  swept  the  board. 

Alea  may  signify  a  die,  as  in  the  exclamation  of  Julius  Oaesar,  when  passing 
the  Rubicon — lacta  Alea  esto,  (Suet.  lul.  82,)  but  is  more  commonly  used  to 
mean  gambling  in  general,  and  especially  those  games  of  chance  in  which  money 
was  staked  and  dice  were  used.  Such  amusements  were  forbidden  by  law  as 
early  at  least  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  except  during  the  festive  license  of  the 
Saturnalia,  and  professed  gamblers  (Aleatores)  were  always  looked  npon  as 
disreputable,  but  the  enactments  for  the  suppression  of  this  vice  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  at  any  time  rigidly  enforced,  and,  under  many  emperors,  were 
altogether  neglected.^ 

Other  games  of  a  less  objectionable  character  are  occasionally  mentioned. 
Such  are  the  Ludus  Latruncubrum  and  the  Ludus  duodecim  Scriptorum. 
The  former,  which  by  some  scholars  has  been  compared  to  chess,  and  by  others  to 
draughts,  is  described  at  considerable  length  in  the  Panegyric  on  Calpumina 
Piso,  attributed  to  Saleius  Bassus,  and  is  alluded  to  more  than  once  by  Ovid. 
The  men  were  called  Calculi,  Milites,  Latrones,  Latrunculi,  were  made  of  glass, 
and  were  of  different  colours.'  The  latter  has  been  supposed  to  resemble  back- 
gammon, because  the  movements  of  the  pieces  were  to  a  certain  extent  regulated 
by  throwing  dice.' 

We  may  also  mention  the  games  of  Odd  and  Even,  (Ludere  par  Impar,^ 
which  was  by  no  means  confined  to  children,  as  we  might  suppose  from  the 
words  of  Horace,  (S.  II.  iii.  48,)  being  sometimes  introduced  along  with  Tali 
at  the  banquet,  (Suet.  Oct.  71;)  of  Pitch  and  Toss,  in  which  the  cry  was 
Capita  aut  Navia,  in  allusion  to  the  devices  on  the  As,  (Macrob.  S.  I.  7 ;)  and 
oiMicare,  (JHgitis,)  which  is  identical  with  the  modem  Morra^  so  popular 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Southern  Italy  (Cic.  de  N.  D.  41.  de  Off.  19.  Suet. 
Octav.  13.     Calpum.  Eel.  H.  25.) 

Ckaplets. — ^Towards  the  close  of  the  Coena,  before  the  drinking  (jCompO' 
tatio)  fairly  commenced,  chaplets  or  garlands  (JSerta — Coronae — CoroUae) 
were  distributed  among  the  guests.  At  what  period  the  custom  of  wearing 
these  was  first  introduced  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  an  anecdote  told  by 

1  Cie.  Fhilipp.  II.  23.    Hor.  G.  IIL  zzIt.  58.    Digest  XI.  v.  1.  seqq.    Martial.  IV.  14.  V. 
84.  XL  6.    Ittv.  S.  I.  89.  XIV.  4. 

2  Ovid.  A.  A.  II.  207.  III.  35.  Trist  IL  477.    Senec.  de  Trang.  14.    Martial.  XIV.  17.  20. 

3  Cic.  ap.  Non.  8.v.  Scripta,  p.  110.  ed.  Gerl.  Ovid.  A.  A.  U.  203.  III.  36a  QuintU.  L  Ok 
XL  2. 
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PUny  (XXI.  3.)  proves  that  it  prevailed  as  earlj  as  the  second  Panic  War.i  They 
were  originally  assumed  not  merely  for  ornament,  or  to  gratify  the  senses,  bat  from 
a  belief  that  the  odoor  of  certain  plants  neutralized  the  intoxicating  properties 
of  wine,  and  hence  we  find  that  they  were  formed  not  of  firagrant  flowers  alone, 
such  as  roses  or  violets,  but  of  parsley,  ivy,  myrtle,  and  various  other  plants, 
simple  or  combined  .  ,  .  ,  est  in  horto  =  Phyllis  nectendis  Apium  coronis  = 
Est  Hederae  vis  (Hor.  C.  IV.  xi.  3.)  .  .  .  Quis  udo  =  Deproperare  Apio 
coronas  =  Curatve  Myrto  (II.  vii.  23.)  But  after  the  habit  was  once 
established  such  considerations  were  altogether  thrown  aside,  so  that  in  winter 
artificial  chaplets,  caXledCoronae.^!gyptiae  s.  hibemae^  made  of  coloured  horn, 
(ramento  e  comibus  tincto,)  or  of  dyed  silks,  (e  veste  serica  versicolares,)  or 
of  copper  foil,  plated,  or  gilded,  (e  lamina  aerea  tenui  inaurata  aut  argentata^ 
were  substituted.  To  the  last  mentioned,  those  of  copper  foil,  the  double 
diminutive  CoroUarium  was,  according  to  Pliny,  properly  applied,  on  account 
of  the  great  tenuity  of  the  metallic  leaves. 

Sometimes  the  materials  employed  were  plaited  together,  (Coronae  plectiles^) 
sometimes  pinned  or  pasted  togethei*,  (fioronae  pactiles,)  sometimes  sewed 
together,  (^Coronae  sutiUs^)  sometimes  tied  together  with  coloured  ribbons  termed 
Lemnisci,  or  with  strips  of  lime-tree  bark  (PhUyrae  coronarum  Lemniscis  ce- 
Uhres,  Flin.  H.N.  xvi.  4.),  and  sometimes  a  simple  tendril  of  ivy  or  a  sprig  of 
myrtle  sufficed,  without  any  previous  preparation — DispUcent  nexae  PhUyra 
coronae  ....  SimpUci  Myrto  nihil  adlabores  (Hor.  C.  I.  xxxviii.  2.  5.) 

The  artificial  chaplets  of  copper  foil  worn  at  banquets  must  be  distinguished 
from  CorollariOf  made  of  the  precious  metals,  with  Lemnisd  to  match,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Orassns,  and  bestowed  by  him  on  the 
snccessfiil  competitors  at  his  games.  Soon  after  this  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
common  practice  to  bestow  such  tokens  of  approbation  upon  actors  and  other 
public  performers  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  and  hence  the  word 
CoroUarium  is  used  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  something  given  beyond  what 
is  strictly  due,  a  gratuity  or  donation — Gobollabium  si  additum  praeter  quam 
quod  debitum  eius:  vocabulum  fictum  a  Corollis,  quod  eae,  cum  placerent 
actores,  in  scena  dari  solitae.  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  178.  Phaedr.  V.  vii.  34.  For 
examples  see  Cic.  in  Yerr.  U.  50.  lY.  22.  Senec  de  Ben.  YI.  17.  Suet. 
Octav.  45.2        V 

Perfnmet. — ^Not  less  essential  than  Coronae  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  ban- 
quet, was  a  supply  of  perfimies.  The  taste  prevailed  firom  a  very  early  period 
among  the  Greeks,  was  first  developed  among  the  Romans  after  their  Asiatic 
conquests,  so  that  about  a  century  later,  B.C.  89,  the  Censors,  P.  licinius  Crassns, 
and  L.  lulius  Csesar,  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  ordinance — Ne  quis  venderet 
unguenta  exotica  (Plin.  H.  N.  XXI.  3.  comp.  Aul.  Gell.  YII.  12.)  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  republic  amounted  to  a  passion.  The  ancients  being  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  distillation,  their  only  vehicle  for  odorous  essences  was  oil,  and 
hence  perfumes  of  every  description  were  comprehended  under  the  general  term 

1  Tbe  ornamental  Corona  seems  to  haye  originated  in  a  simple  band  ealled  Stropkium  or 
Strt^Moltun,  worn  ronnd  the  head  to  confine  the  hair.  Thus  Plia  EL  N.  XXI.  2.  Tenui' 
orOnu  (sa  omoni*)  uteboftiur  atUiqui,  stropbia  appfUatUet:  tmde  nata  stbophiola. 

S  Most  of  the  partienlars  giren  above  with  regard  to  Coronae  are  taken  from  Pliny  H.  N. 
XXL  9.  seqa  A  great  mass  of  enrions  matter  will  be  found  in  Athenaeus  XV.  8—34.  See 
also  Pint.  Sympos.  IIL  1.  Plant.  Bacehid.  I  L  37.  Pseud.  V.  it  8.  Ovid.  Fast  L  403. 11. 
739.  V.  339.  Martial  V.  65.  IX.  91.  X.  19  Petron.  Arb.  60.  Paul.  Diac  s.  v.  CoroOa  p.  63. 
With  respeot  to  Lemnud  see  Paul  Diao.  s.v.  p.  115.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JExi.  V.  209.  Gapltolin. 
Ver.  6.  The  LemniKtu  was  generally  regarded  as  an  ornamental  addition  not  essential  to 
the  Corona.    Plin.  H.N.  XXL  &  oompi  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amerin.  3&. 
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UnguerUa.    Of  these  there  was  an  immense  variety  obtained  from  all  manner  of 
sweet  smelling  herbs  and  flowers,  and  large  quantities  were  consumed   for 
anointing  the  body,  an  operation  which  many  performed  regularly  three  times 
a-day  (Senec.  £p.  LXXXYI.) — ^before  taking  exercise,  after  taking  exercise,  and 
after  the  bath.     The  coarser  kinds  were  kept  in  large  shells  T  .  .  .  .  funde 
capacihus  =«  Unguenta  conchis   ....   Hon  C.  II.  vii.  22. )  or  bottles  of 
swelling  globular  form  called  Ampullae;^  the  finer  sorts,  which  were  very  costly, 
being  extracted  fix>m  rare  plants  imported  from  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  East,'  were  kept  in  small  flasks,  made  of  a  species  of  gypsum  called 
Lapis  Aldbastrites  s.  Ortychites  s.  Onyx^  which  was  believed  to  possess  the 
property  of  preserving  their  fragrance  from  being  dissipated — Lapidem  Alahast- 
triten  ....  cavant  ad  vasa  unguentaria  qtumiam  optime  servare  incorrupta 
dicitur  (Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  12.)   Such  a  flask  was  termed  Aldbastron  or  Onyx^ 
and  was  shaped  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  which  allowed  the  contents  to  escape 
drop  by  drop  only,  so  that  when  it  was  desired  to  obtain  the  whole  at  once,  it 
was  necessary  to  break  off  the  neck,  a  circumstance  which  fully  explains  the 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  woman  who  came  to  visit  our  Saviour 
is  represented  as  having  broken  the  ^^  Alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment." 
(St.  Matt.  xxvi.  7.  St.  Mark  xiv.  3). 

The  finer  Unguenta  were  introduced  at  a  banquet  along  with  the  Coronae, 
and  these  two  luxuries  are  constantly  mentioned  in  connection  with^each  other, 
and  with  the  wine,  thus,  Horace,  C.  III.  xiv.  17. 


I,  pete  ungn3ntum,  puer,  et  coronas 
£t  cadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli, 


and  again  II.  iii.  13, 

Hac  vina,  et  unguenta  et  nimium  brcvis 
Flores  amoenae  ferre  iube  roaae.^ 

The  perfomes,  when  handed  round,  were  applied  to  anoint  the  hair  and  face>^ 
cum  inter ea  Apronius  caput  atque  os  suum  unguento  perfricaret  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
III.  25.) — Saepe  coronatis  stillant  unguenta  capUlis  (Ovid.  Heroid.  XXI.  161.) 
....  coronatus  nitentes=Syrio  Malahathro  capiUos  (Hor.  C.  II.  vii.  7.) 
and  they  sometimes  formed  Coronae  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  Nardil^  and 
steeped  these  in  the  liquid  odour — Lautissimum  quippe  hdbetur  e  Nardifoliis  eas 
(sc.  Coronas)  dari  ....  unguentis  madidas  (Plin.  H.N.  XXI.  3. 
comp.  Lucan.  Phars.  X.  164.)  They  were  not  content,  however,  with  applying 
them  externally,  but  actually  mixed  them  with  the  wme — At  hercle  tarn  quidam  in 
potu  addunt  (Plin.  H.N.  XXIII.  8,)  or  poured  the  wine  into  the  shells  or  bottles 
containing  perfumed  oil,  and  drank  off  the  compound.  To  this  strange  practice 
we  find  allusions  both  in  Juvenal  and  Martial,  the  former  when  describing  a 
debauch,  mentions  among  other  characteristics  (S.  YL  303,) 

Cum  perfusa  mero  spumant  unguenta  Falemo, 
Cum  bibitur  Concha 

1  Cic.  de  Finn.  IV.  12.    Hor.  A.  P.  97.    Apulei.  Florid.  II.  9.  §  «. 

2  Among  these  the  far>famed  NartftM,  or  emphatically  Folium,  held  the  first  place,  the  oil 
impregnated  with  it  being  termed  Narriinttm  or  Foliatum. 

8  In  another  Ode,  IV.  xii.  II,  when  inviting  a  friend  to  join  Mm  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  a  jovial  party,  he  offers  to  supply  the  wine,  provided  Virgilius  will  contribute 
the  perfume— Narao  tma  merebere  i^  Nardi  parvus  Onyx  eUciet  cadum  =  Qui  nunc  StUpiciis 
accubcu  horreis. 
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and  the  latter  has  the  following  epigram  on  an  AmpuUa  which  hore  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  perfumer  Cosmns: — 

Hac  licet  Iq  gemma  quae  servat  nomina  Gosmi, 
Luxnriose,  bibas,  si  Foliata  sitis. — ^XIV.  110. 

Sometimes  the  wine  was  flavoured  with  the  perfume  before  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Amphora,  and  of  such  Plautus  speaks  (Mil.  GL  III.  ii.  11) — Deprompsit 
Nardini  ampJioram  cellariiis — where  Nardinum  is  wine  that  had  been  mixed 
with  Nard.* 

The  gieat  seat  of  the  manufacture  in  Italy  was  Capua,  where  a  whole  street 
or  quarter  called  Seplasia  was  occupied  by  the  Unguentarii?      ^ 

niasic,  &c. — ^The  presence  of  musicians  at  a  formal  banquet  seems  to  have 
been  considered  indispensable  from  a  very  early  period,  for  in  the  Aulularia  of 
Plautus,  Megadorus,  when  making  preparations  for  the  marriage  feasts  to  be 
held  in  his  own  house  and  in  that  of  his  intended  father-in-law,  hires  and  sends 
home  firom  the  market  not  only  two  cooks,  but  also  two  female  mmstrels  (^Tibi- 
cinae.)  Singing  women  (Psaltriae — Sanibucisiriae)  who  accompanied  their 
voices  with  the  Lyre,  were  introduced  at  a  somewhat  later  epoch,  and  towards 
the  dose  of  the  republic  regular  concerts  (^Symphoniae)  were  performed  by  bands 
of  youthful  choristers  (Ptieri  symphoniaci)  trained  for  the  purpose.'  That  such 
an  addition  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  although  not  essential,  was  by  no 
means  uncommon,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Horace  (A.  P.  274  comp.  Cic. 
in  Verr.  lU.  44.) 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  Symphonia  discors 

Et  crassnm  unguentum,  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver, 

Ofiendunt,  poterat  dud  quia  coena  sine  isiis. 

Under  the  empire,  dancing  girls  {Saltatrices)  from  Spain  and  Syria,  were 
frequently  introduced,  whose  performances  seem  to  have  resembled  those  of  the 
Almek,  still  common  in  the  East,  while  in  addition  to  these,  dwarfs,  tumblers, 
with  mountebanks  of  every  description,  {Nani — Moriones,  &c.)  and  even 
gladiators,  displayed  their  feats.*  Sometimes,  however,  in  graver  society, 
more  intellectual  amusements  were  provided.  The  productions  of  celebrated 
poets  were  recited  or  sung,  just  as  in  ancient  times,  ballads,  recounting  the 
glories  of  high-bom  warriors  had  been  chanted  by  boys  to  the  note  of  the  flute, 
or  repeated  without  music,  {assa  voce,)  and  sometimes  the  talents  of  an  Impro- 
visatore  were  exercised  to  the  admiration  of  his  hearers.'' 

All  entertainments,  such  as  those  noticed  above,  whether  addressed  to  the  eye 
or  to  the  ear,  were  comprehended  under  the  Greek  term  Acroamata,  (e.g.  Suet. 
Vesp.  19,)  but  this  word  is  more  frequently  employed  to  signify,  not  the  per- 
formances themselves,  but  the  persons  who  performed.  Thus  Suetonius  (Octav. 
74)  says  of  Augustus — Et  aut  acroamata  et  histriones  cut  etiam  trimaUs  ex 
Circo  ludiosinterponebat  ac  frequentius  aretalogos — andNepos  of  Atticus  (14) 
Nemo  in  convivio  eius  aliud  acroama  audivit  quam  anagnosten.  Taking  this 
in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  above  on  the  word  CoroUarium^  we  are 
enabled  to  understand  the  expressions  used  by  Cicero  (In  Yerr.  lY.  221,)  when 
recounting  the  thefts  of  Vcrres  in  abstracting  figures  from  drinking  cups — Hic^ 

1  As  in  the  case  of  Coronae,  our  moit  oopions  sonrces  of  information  regarding  Ungttenta 
are  Pliny  (XIIL  1.  segq. )  and  Atbenaeus  (XV.  34—47. ) 

8  Cic.  de  leg.  agr.  II.  34.  pro  Sest.  8.    Plin.  H.  N.  XVI.  10  XXXIV.  11.    Val.  Max.  IX.  1. 

>  Plant  Aul  L  Iv.  1.    Liv.  XXXIX  6.    Cia  Dir.  in  Q.  C.  17.  pro  Milon.  21. 

4  lav.  8.  XI.  162.  seqo.    MartUI.  V.  78  MaeroU  S.  IL  1.  Aul.  OelL  XIX. 

t  Cic  Tusrul.  IV.  2.  Brut  19.  Val  Max.  II.  i.  10.  Hon.  b.t.  oMa,  p.ft4.  ed.  OerL  Hor.  C. 
IV.  XY.  29.    lay.  S.  XL  77.    Cic.  pro  Arch.  & 
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iptati/ativumAcroaTiia,  (le.  s  bired  ptdbrmer  at  %  banquet,)  ne  tine  CoroBario, 
(Le.  R  gnitait}',)  de  convivio  discedertt,  ibidem,  coavivu  iTupecUuttibia,  embU- 
maia  avtUenda  curavii.^ 

XmMtml  iBMrsHBHU. — Ve  may  take  tbU  opportonit)'  of  naming  the 
muiical  instramenta  in  general  ate  among  tbe  Eoman^,  whether  introdaMd  at 
bBnqoeto  or  otherwise.  These  maj  be  divided  into  two  daeaee. 
1.  Wind  Irutramenta.  2.  Stringed  Irutramenli. 
1.  Wind  ItutrvmenU.  By  far  tbe  most  important  of  these  was  the  T^bia, 
which,  iu  aucleat  times  at  least,  was  a  oeceseary  aocompaniment  to  everj  solemn 
sacrifice,  to  everj  drsmatio  eihibilion,  and  to  ^  prooesaioos,  whether  of  a  gravG 
orjorial  character. 

Temporjbne  vetenmi  'Ebidnis  luns  aTonim 
M&gziiiE,  et  in  magno  aempet  bODore  fail. 
Cantabat  fanis,  canubat  Tibia  ladis, 
Caoubat  moestis  Tibia  funeribos.— C>iwl,  Fat.  TL  6GT. 
The  EngUab  term  Flule  is  genenUl;  giren  as  ao  equivalent  for  TWa,  bnt 
Clarionet,  or  Flageolet,  nonld  be  more  appropriate,  for,  while  the  THria  ia  to 
&r  resembled  the  flate  Ihit  it  was  a  cylindncal  tube,  perforated  with  holes,  and 
Ireqaentlj  made  of  box-wood, 

Prima  terebrato  per  rars  foramina  bnio 
Vt  daret  eSbd  Tibia  longa  iioaot— Ovid.  Fast.  VI.  697. 
it  was  not  held  horiiontally,  doc  were  the  notes  prodneed  by  blowing  into  one 
of  the  hoIe«,  but  it  was  held  vertically,  and  the  notes  were  product  thraugit 
the  medium  of  a  monlb-pieco  (Ligula—yhuaeif.)     Moreover,  altbou^  a  smgio 
Tibia  wae  frequently  employed,  the  Romans,  judging  from  the  representations 
on  acdentmounments,  generally  emploved  a  oombmation  of  two  ....  U/orem 
datTibiacanium(yiig.Ma.lX.  G\S.)—Saepe  daatpariter,  ta^  Monaulott 
luibet  (so.  Tibiana,  HartiaL  XIT.  Gi.)     The  two  Tibiae  wera  not,  however, 
joined  together  and  united  \a  a  oommon  month- 
piece,  as  in  our  double  flageolet,  bnt  each  waa 
kept   distinct,  and  two  separate  month-pieces 
wen;  applied  to  the  Kpe  of  the  player,  which 
were  bound  round  with  a  strap,  called  ^;/9ii« 
by  the  Greeks,  which  enabled  him  to  confine  and 
regulate  hia  breath.     Thig  is  seen  distinnly  in  Iba 
annexed  figure  taken  Irom  a  piunting  at  PompdL 
TV^e  were   fonned  of  different  materials  ao- 
coidins  to  the  purpose*  to  which  they  were  to 
be  applied — Nunc  Sacrificae  Tusconan  (IJhiae) 
e  Suxo,  ludicToe  vera  Loto,  Oasihusque  onnina 
et  Argento  ftint  (Pliu.  H.K.  XVL  36,)  and 
those  intended  for  the  theatre  were  sometimes 
of  such  larg«  dimensions,  that  it  became  neoes- 
saij  to  hoop  tbem  with  brass  rinp,  and  then 
the  instrument  must  have  been  analogous  to  the 
modem  Hautboy — in  ancient  times,  says  Horace, 
nWa  non  nt  nunc,  anrichalco  vincta,  tubaeque 
Aemnla,  sed  tenuis,  limpleiqae  forarDine  pauco. — A.  P.  202. 


I  n*  TWS  Pityria  wai  eanta  nan*  at  lt>  sitnmltj.  Tibnll 
SI.    OTld.PaM.1T.  IMbwkgaallilt  LcrwoAiKK 
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When  two  Tibiae  were  united  in  this  manner,  that  which  was  held  in  the 
right  hand  was  caUed  Tibia  Dextra^  or,  because  it  played  the  Air  on  the  Treble 
notes,  Tibia  Incentiva,  while  that  held  in  the  left  hand  was  called  Tibia  Sinistra 
8.  Laeva^  or,  because  it  plnyed  the  Bass  accompaniment,  Tibia  Succentiva 
(Yarr.  R.  R.  I.  2.)  Sometimes  instead  of  uniting  a  Treble  and  a  Bass,  two 
Trebles  or  two  Basses  were  connected,  and  hence  we  read  of  Tibiae  Dextrae  and 
Tibiae  Sinistrae,  Agam,  Tibiae,  as  we  have  seen  above,  were  divided  into 
Sacrificae  and  Ludicrae,  and  they  were  also  classified  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Music  for  which  they  were  constructed,  and  since  the  three  principal 
Modi  (rovot)  were  the  Lydian,  the  Dorian,  and  the  Phrygian,  there  were  Tibiae 
Lydiae,  Tibiae  Phrygiae,  &c.  adapted  to  the  Lydius  Modus,  the  Phrygius 
Modus,  and  the  Dorius  Modus.  When  two  Tibiae  adapted  to  the  same  Modus 
were  united,  they  were  termed  Tibiae  Pares ;  when  adapted  to  different  Modi^ 
they  were  called  Tibiae  Impares.  Hence  we  find  in  the  Didascalia  attached  to 
the  plays  of  Terence,  such  expression  as — TiMae  pares  Dextrae  et  Sinistrae 
— Tibiae  duae  Dextrae,  &c. — at  least  this  is'  the  most  plausible  explanation  of 
these  phrases,  although  tlie  matter  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  in  consequence 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  technical  details  of  ancient  music. 

The  Fistula  was  the  2v«/y5  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pandean  pipe,  which 
properly  consisted  of  seven  hollow  reeds  (calami)  of  different  lengths  and 
diameters — Est  mihi  disparibus  septem  compacta  cicutis  =  Fistula,  (Virg. 
Ed.  11.  36.) 

Bag-pipes  also  were  not  unknown,  for  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  that  Nero  made 
a  vow  that  he  would  appear  in  public  as  a  Hydraula  and  as  a  Choraula  and 
as  an  Utricularius.    Ner.  64. 

The  other  wind  instruments  in  common  use  were  of  a  martial  character.  The 
Tuba  was  a  straight  metal  trumpet,  the  Comu,  made  of  the  same  material,  was 
curved  round  like  a  French  Horn — Non  Tuba  directi  non  aeris  Comua 
flexi,  (Ovid.  Met.  I.  98,)  while  the  Lituus,  as  the  name  implies,  resembled 
in  form  the  staff  of  the  Augur,  and  was,  therefore,  a  straight  or  slightly  bent 
tube  with  a  short  spiral  curl  at  the  extremity.  See  representations,  pp.  206. 
329.  344. 

2.  Stringed  Instruments.  Chief  among  these  was  the  Lyre,  {Fides — Lyra 
— Xv^oe,)  called  also,  poetically,  Testudo  or  Chelys,  {xi'Kvg — x*^^*'^?)  because, 
according  to  the  legend  recounted  at  full  length  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  the  frame 
of  the  first  Lyre  was  formed  by  Hermes  out  of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  The 
number  of  strings  {Nervi — Chordae — Fides — Fila)  was  different  at  different 
periods,  and  we  meet  with  many  variations  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  shape  of  the  instrument,  in  the  numerous  representations  which  appear 
on  ancient  monuments,  of  which  we  have  given  a  few  examples  in  p.  231,  and  one 
in  p.  450.  When  it  assumed  its  most  perfect  form,  however,  they  did  not  exceed 
seven,  and  they  were  struck  either  with  the  fingers,  especially  the  thumb,  or 
with  a  pointed  instrument  resembling  a  pencil  in  shape,  (see  cut  in  p.  450,) 
called  by  the  Romans  Pecten,  or,  when  they  adopted  the  Greek  term,  Plectrum, 
{vTiiJKr^of.)    Thus  Orpheus  in  Virgil  (-En.  VL  646,) 

Obloquitrar  numeris  septem  discrimina  vocmn, 
lamque  eadem  digitis,  iam  peefcine  pulsat  ebumo. 

Many  other  stringed  instrnments  are  occasionally  mentioned,  such  as  the 
Ciihara  and  the  BarUtos,  differing,  probably,  from  the  Lyre,  but  we  cannot 

2q 
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tpeik  with  anj  certainty  nspecting  their  charaeteriiticB.    The  Sambaea  v»a 
triangalBT,  aad  the  Btriuge,  therefore,  of  ooeqa*!  lengths,  u  in  the  harp. 

Ttunbonrinea,  ( Tympana, )  CTmbak,  (  Cymbata, )  and  CulanetB,  ( Crolala, ) 
were  emplojed  chieS;  in  the  orgiaetic  rite*  of  Dionjeiu,  Cybele,  and  the  Syrian 
Goddeea.  Nor  onght  we  to  pan  over  the  Sutrum,  eo  often  alhided  to  by  the 
Soman  writere  of  the  Gist  century  in  connection  with  the  wonh^  of  leis,  who, 
in  the  aiineied  cnt,  ia  represented  bearing  It  in  her  band- 


Ill.  Dbess. 

DnM  •rsleB.i — ThednMofaenamongtheBomins  was,  during  the  whole 
of  the  beet  period  of  their  history,  eztremelj  simple,  coneieting  of  a  loose  upper 
garment  or  plaid  of  ample  dimen^one,  called  Toga,  and  of  an  nnder  garment  or 
ebirt  which  fitted  more  cloeely  to  the  person,  called  Tunica.  The  feet  were 
protected  either  by  sandals,  c^ed  Sokae,  or  by  ihoes,  called  Cakei.  The  bead 
was  not  nsoally  covered,  but  those  who  were  muoh  eiposed  to  the  weather 
■ometineg  need  a  felt  cap  called  PUeiu,  or  had  a  hood  or  cowl  c^ed  CWuUua 
attached  to  their  eioaks.  The  Causia  and  the  Peltaia  were  broad  brimmed 
bats  worn  bv  those  who  had  weak  eyes,  and  by  travellers.  Both  are  Greek 
words,  and  hence  vre  may  infer  that  the  objects  which  tbey  represented  were 
foreign  importations. 

Toga. — The  Toga  was  in  all  ages  regarded  as  the  characteristic  garb  of  the 
Romaju,  who  were  hence  designated  as  emphatically  the  Gen*  Togata — 

Tti'iica   Poin"iwrfimi  al\  gf  which  iie  CDDtJlined  ■□  th«  tlitb  YDlame  of  tbe  ZAaobriu  of 
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Romanos  rerum  dominos  oehitemqxte  togatam.  Although  too  cnmbrons  to 
be  worn  by  those  engaged  in  manaal  labour,  and  probably  often  thrown  aside 
in  the  domestic  circle,  it  was  always  assumed  by  persons  in  the  upper  classes 
when  they  appeared  in  public,  and,  at  a  late  epoch,  under  the  empire,  when  it 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  superseded  in  ordinary  life  by  other  forms  of  apparel, 
it  was  still  regarded  as  the  dress  in  which  a  Roman  was  expected  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  Prince.-^  The  Toga  was  not  only  the  characteristic  dress  of 
a  Roman  citizen,  while  the  Greek  PaUium  distinguished  foreigners,  but  the 
right  of  wearing  it  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  citizens,  its  use  being  forbidden 
to  Peregrini  and  slaves  (p.  86.)*  It  was,  moreover,  the  garb  of  peace  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Sagum  (p.  401)  of  the  soldier,  and  hence  the  word  2'oga  is 
employed  to  denote  Peace^  as  in  the  well-known  line  of  Cicero — Cedant  arma 
TOOAE,  concedat  laurea  linguae. 

The  shape  of  the  Toga  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  worn,  have  given 
rise  to  many  controversies,  and  although  much  information  is  afforded  by  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  and  especially  by  ancient  statues  and  other  works 
of  art,  these  do  not  in  all  instances  harmonize  with  each  other.  Indeed,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  that,  while  the  general  character  of  the  garment  remained 
the  same,  fashion  would  introduce  changes  and  modifications  both  in  the  shape, 
the  dimensions,  and  tlie  mode  of  adjustment,  and  something  would  at  all  times 
depend  upon  individual  fan«y.  We  may  rather  feel  surprised  when  we  consider 
the  long  space  of  time  over  which  the  accounts  and  representations  extend,  that 
the  variations  from  something  like  a  fixed  standard  should  not  be  more  numerous 
and  more  complicated.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  while  the  Gree^ 
PaUium  was  a  square,  or,  at  least,  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  the  outline  of 
the  Toga  was  partly  curved.  Dionysius  expressly  terms  it  (III.  61}  ve^i^Xectou 
ilfitKVKTitoVf  while  Quintilian,  who  gives  minute  directions  regarding  the  most 
graceful  mode  of  arranging  it,  declares  (I.  0.  XI.  3.) — Ipsam  to^awRoruNDAM 
ESSE  et  apte  caesam  velim.  We  must  not,  however,  press  these  expressions  so 
closely  as  to  conclude  that  the  Toga  must  have  been  exactly  semicircular,  a 
figure  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  appearance  which  it  bears  in  works 
of  art;  bnt  if  we  assume,  with  Becker,  that,  while  the  upper  edge  or  chord  of  the 
curve  was  straight,  extending,  as  we  learn  from  Horace,  (Epod.  IV.  8.)  in  the 
case  of  fops,  to  six  Ulnae,  it  was  deeper  in  its  greatest  breadth  than  if  the  lower 
edge  had  been  exactly  semicircular,  we  shall  find  many  difficulties  removed. 
But,  even  if  we  suppose  the  shape  and  the  dimensions  to  have  been  fixed,  it  is 
manifest  that  great  room  must  have  been  lefl  for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste 
in  arranging  the  voluminous  folds  (^Sinus)  so  as  to  produce  the  most  graceful 
effect,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  manner  in  which  this  huge  mass  of 
doth  was  thrown  round  the  figure  and  kept  in  its  place,  is  very  obscure.  The 
two  illustrations,  A  and  B,  given  below,  both  taken  from  ancient  statues, 
represent  two  different  adjustments,  one  evidently  much  more  simple  than  the 
other,  but  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult  to  reproduce  either  of  them.  It 
would  appear  that  the  ordinary  mode  was  to  throw  the  whole  Toga  over  the 
left  shoulder,  leaving  one  extremity  to  cover  the  lefl  arm,  and  to  bring  it  roimd 
the  back  and  under  the  right  arm,  which  remained  at  liberty,  the  second  end 
being  carried  again  over  the  lef);  shoulder.  In  this  way,  the  broadest  part  of 
the  cloth  hung  down  in  front,  a  large  bunch  or  mass  of  plaits,  termed  Unibo^ 
lay  across  the  breast,  and  the  second  extremity,  which  was  carried  across,  seiTed 

1  Suet  Ootav.  40.    Spartian.  rit  Sever.  I.  oomp.  Lamprld  Commod  16. 

^  PliD.  Epp.  IV.  11.    Saet  Claud.  15.    Comp.  Cio.  pro  Babir.  9.  in  Yerr.  IV.  24.  V.  13. 331 
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'hole.    Compare  A  aod  B  with 

of  eitraordiDoiy  ADlemnit/, 


SB  when  ft  Consul  waa  abont  lo  declare  war  id  the  name  of  the  Boraan  people, 
or  to  devote  himself  to  death  for  his  connlTy,  the  Toga  was  brought  over  the 
head  and  girded  conod  the  hodj,  according  to  what  wae  termed  the  Cinclus 
Gabinus.  The  details  have  beeii  described  hy  Serviua  in  bis  Comtaenlar}'  on 
the  .Sneid,  (vn.  612,}  and  the  iUottration  marked  C,  taken  from  the  celebrated 
Vatican  HS.  of  Tirgil,  is  intended  to  lepreseut  this  adiostment.  See  also  Liv. 
V.  46.  VUl.  9.  y 

Tunica.  Sabucala, — The  Tunica,  aa  indicated  above,  was  a  sort  of  shirt 
worn  nnder  the  Toga,  and  bnckled  round  the  wsiit  by  a  girdle  (^Cinetus — 
Ciagula—Cingulum.)  It  reached  an  inch  or  two  below  the  knees,  and  the 
tteeves  were  so  short  that  the;f  merely  covered  the  shoulders,  for  although  Tnnica 
hanging  down  to  the  ancles,  (Tiinicae  taUiTes,)  and  with  sleeves  eitendmg  to  ■ 
the  wrists  and  terminating  in  triiigea  (Tunicae  Manicalae  et  Fimhriatae)  were 
not  unknown  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  they  were  always  regarded  aa 
indieationB  of  effeminate  foppery.^  An  under  ^irt,  termed  Subuada,  appears 
to  have  been  an  ordinary  piece  of  drees  in  the  days  of  Horaoe — rides  si  forte 
Stbucula  pexae  =  Trita  sabest  Tunicae,  (Epp.  L  i.  85,)  and  Augustus  was  so 
intolerant  of  cold,  that  be  enveloped  himedf  in  a  thick  Toga,  four  Tunicae,  a 
Sninumia,  and  a  bosom-&ieud,  tiesidcs  swathes  for  the  legs  and  thighs — Hyeme 
qaatemis,  cum  pingui  Toga,  Tunicis  el  Sdbucula.  et  Thoback  lan^o,  et 
TEiianuBva  et  TmuuBUS  (Suet.  Oct.  82.) 

Indusium  or  Intiuium  is  expliuned  by  Nonius  and  Tarro  to  mean  a  Tartica, 
but  while  the  former  expressly  states  that  it  was  an  nnder  Tunic — neslimeiilam 
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quod  cOTpori  intra  phirimoi  votes  adhaeret — tiu  words  of  [he  latter,  alchoagh 
obscure,  implf  thsC  it  wu  an  upper  Tanio — that  while  Capitium  naa  the 
genera]  term  for  an  imder  garmeDt,  (a6ea  gvod  capit  pectaa,')  the  Subucufa  waa 
the  luder  Tunie,  and  the  Siippanis  the  nj^r  Tonic,  and,  ftrtber^  that  there 
were  two  variedes  of  the  Supparut,  one  c^ed  Indutium  and  the  other  Palla, 

Varro,  in  the  aune  passages,  ctasses  al!  garments  nnder  two  beads,  Ihosa 
which  were  of  the  close  shirt-like  fbrm,  and  those  which  were  thrown  loosely 
ivund  the  person — Prius  dein  Imdctui,  turn  Ahictui  quae  sunt  tangam.^ 

It  is  stated  by  Aulas  Gellias,  (VII.  12,)  that  the  Romans  origmally  wore  the 
Toga  aione,  bnt  this  mn^t  b«  understood  to  mean  that  they  did  not  near  both 
the  Toga  and  the  Tunica  at  the  same  time,  for  the  former  could  never  have 
been  the  sole  garment  of  men  employed  in  any  pnrsait  reqmring  active  bodily 
exertion.  Hence,  in  later  times,  we  find  those  who  affected  primitive  eimplicity 
were  wont  to  appear  in  public  without  a  Tonic,  and  especially  candidates  for 
pablic  offices,  in  order,  perh^,  that  tbey  might  the  more  readily  display  the 
scars  of  any  wounda  they  had  received  in  front.*  What  a  gracefn]  effect  might 
be  produced  by  the  simple  Toga,  may  be  seen  from  the  figure  (1)  below,  which 
is  takea  trom  a  statue  of  JujdUr  in  lh«  galleiy  at  Florence, 


(0  (3)  (2) 

Ftudae,  fta-CoTerings  for  the  lests  did  not  form  a  regular  part  of  ohMnarr 
dress,  but  the  hmba  were  generally  left  bare,  eicept  in  so  far  as  thev  we« 
covered  by  the  Tunica  and  To,,™.  Occasionally,  however,  strips  of  doth 
called  Fasciae  or  Fasciolae,  were  swathed  round  the  legs  lilte  bandaees  a 
ftshion  still  common  among  the  peasants  of  sonthera  Italy,  and,  accordinj-  'as 
they  were  applied  above  or  below  the  knees,  were  termed  Feminalia,  Cnralia 
Tibialia,  and  sometimes  Fasciae  crurales,  and  Fasciae  pedales,  besides  which 

i  Plot  Cor.  It,  Cri.  Mia  «.  li  K.  *9.    Liv.  HL  K    DlonjiX  n. 
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we  hear  of  Ventralia^  to  protect  the  abdomen.  Cravats,  also,  or  something 
corresponding  to  them,  were  not  entirely  unknown,  for  Horace  eilomerates, 
among  the  equipments  of  a  coxcomb,  Fasciolas^  Cubital,  FocaUa,  (S.  II.  iii. 
256,)  where  Focalia  mnst  signify  a  throat-muffler,^ 

Calcei,  &c. — ^The  Calceus,  as  indicated  above,  was  a  shoe  covering  the  whole 
foot,  the  Solea,  a  sandal  consisting  of  a  sole  only,  without  upper  leathers,  fastened 
round  the  instep  and  ancle  by  straps  {ligulae,)  Both  of  these  were  strictly 
Roman,  and  are  opposed  to  the  Crepida  of  the  Greeks,^  just  as  the  Toga  is 
opposed  to  the  Pallium,  The  various  shapes  which  Calcei  and  SoUae  assumed. 


and  the  different  methods  of  fastening  them,  will  be  better  understood  by  studying 
the  annexed  representations  selected  by  Becker  from  ancient  monuments,  than 
from  the  most  elaborate  description  in  words. 

During  inclement  weather,  additional  clothing  was  required,  and  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  various  upper  cloaks,  but  are  almost  entirely  in 
the  dark  as  to  their  characteristic  shape.  Those  most  frequently  mentioned  are 
the  Lacema^  the  Laena,  and  the  Paenula,  to  which  we  m^  add  the  Synthesis^ 
the  Aholla^  and  the  Endromis.  The  Lacema  and  the  Laena  were  properly 
thrown  over  the  Toga  for  warmth,  but  under  the  empire  seem  to  have  been 
often  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  it,  and  were  then  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
and  dyed  of  the  most  showy  colours;'  the  Paenula  is  generally  believed  to  have 
resembled  what  is  now  called  a  poncho^  that  is,  to  have  been  a  thick  blanket 
with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  head  was  inserted.  The  statue 
represented  above,  and  marked  (2)  is  supposed  to  be  dressed  in  a  Paenula,  but 
this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The  Synthesis  was  a  loose  easy  robe  worn  at  table 
instead  of  the  more  imwieldy  Toga,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of 
the  modem  domino,  since  every  one  appeared  with  it  in  pablio  during  the 
Saturnalia,  but  at  no  other  season ;  of  the  Abolla  we  can  say  almost  nothing, 
except  that  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  as  the  dress  of  the  Stoics;  (S.  III.  115.  comp. 
IT.  76  ;)  the  Endromis  was  a  cloth  wrapped  round  the  body  by  athletes  after 
violent  exertion,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  chill,  v^ 
J  Olllclal  DreMes. — These  have  been  for  the  most  part  already  noticed  in 

1  Non.  S.T.  CaUmUea^  p.  367.  ed.  Gerl.  Qulntil.  I.O.  XI  iii.  Cic.  »d  Att.  IL  3.  VaL 
Max.  VT.  ii.  7.    Suet  OcUv.  8*.    PHn.  H.N.  VIIT.  48.  57.    Digest.  XXXIV.  It.  25. 

3  Son  hiGjnu  in  orbpjdas  oraiorox  ludere  gettit.  Pers.  8.  I.  127.  See  also  Liv.  XXIX.  19L 
and  Suet   Tiber,  la 

8  Tht>  laena^  or,  at  all  events,  a  robe  called  Laemn,  was  worn  by  the  Flatftine$t  when 
offeriDg  tacriflce  (Cic  Brut  14.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  JExl  IV.  2J2. 
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connection  with  the  different  offices  to  which  they  belonged.  The  most  common 
of  these  was  the  Toga  Praetexta,  a  Toga  with  a  purple  border,  worn  by  Dicta- 
tors, Consuls,  Praetors,  Gurule  Aediles,  the  higher  orders  of  Priests,  by  all  free- 
bom  youths  until  they  assumed  the  Toga  Virilis,  and  by  girls  until  they  were 
married,  or  had,  at  least,  attained  to  mature  years.  The  Trahea  was  an  upper 
garment  with  broad  purple  stripes,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  dress  of  the 
kings,  and  was  subsequently  assumed  by  the  Equites  in  their  solenm  processions, 
and  perhaps  by  the  Augurs.  The  Toga  Picta^  an  embroidered  robe,  was  the 
garb  in  which  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  arrayed,  and  was  worn  by 
generals  when  they  triumphed,  along  with  the  Tunica  Palmata.  The 
Emperors,  on  state  occasions,  appeared  in  a  Toga^  all  purple,  and  some  have 
supposed  that  this  belonged  to  the  Censors  under  the  republic.  Of  the  Tunica 
Laticlavia^  and  the  Tunica  Angusticlavia  we  haye  already  said  enough  when 
describing  the  Insignia  of  Senators,  and  of  the  Ordo  Equester  (pp.  75,  221.) 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  Mutare  Vestem  has  been  already  explained,  p.  75. 

Hair^  Beard^  &c. — ^In  the  earlier  ages  the  Romans  wore  long  flowing  hsur  and 
beards.  Hence  when  Juvenal  wishes  to  indicate  that  the  master  of  a  feast  was 
drinkiag  wine  of  great  age,  he  says — Ipse  cafilulto  diffusum  Consulb 
potat — while  Tibullus  and  Ovid  speak  of  their  countrymen  in  the  olden  time  as 
Jntonsi  avi.  Yarro  and  Pliny  inform  us  that  hair-dressers  ( Tonsores)  came  from 
Sicily  in  B.C.  300,  (antea  intonsi  fuere,)  and  that  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus 
was  the  first  person  of  note  who  shaved  every  day  {radi  quotidie  instituit) 
This  operation  was  performed  in  two  different  modes.  They  either  shaved  off 
the  beard  smooth  {tondere  strictim)  with  a  razor,  (novacula — Cutter^)  or 
merely  clipped  it  short  through  a  comb  (tondere  per  pectinem)  with  scissors 
{Aaicia.)  The  custom  of  wearing  beards  was  revived  under  the  empire,  by 
Hadrian,  who  is  frequently  represented  on  coins  and  other  monuments  Barhatus. 
The  barber^s-shop  ( Tonstmui)  seems,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  have  been  a 
&vourite  lounging-plaoe,  as  we  gather  from  Plautus,  who  enumerates  all  the 
apparatus  employed,  knife  or  razor  ( Culler)  for  the  beard  and  nails,  scissors, 
{Axicia,)  comb,  {Pecten,)  TyreezerB (VolseUae)  for  plucking  out  stray  hairs, 
curling  tongs,  (Calamistrum^)  mirror,  (Speculum,)  towel,  (Xmteum,)  and 
^dressing-gown  (Involucre  iniicere  vestem  ne  inquinet,) ^ 

Ornaments, — ^The  only  personal  ornaments  worn  by  men  were  rings,  (Annuli,) 
and  these  were  originally  made  of  iron  and  carried  for  use,  in  sealing  letters  and 
other  documents,  ( Ohsignare, )  rather  than  for  decoration.  On  the  right  of  wear- 
ing a  golden  ring  during  the  republic  we  have  already  spoken  fully  (p.  75.) 
Under  the  empire  all  restrictions  seem  to  have  been  removed,  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  wear  a  ring  on  every  finger,  or  several  on  the  same  finger, 
while  some  persons,  like  Orispinus  in  luvenal,  varied  them  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,' 

Ventilet  aestivum  dlgitis  sudantihus  aumm 
Nee  sufferre  queat  maioris  pondera  gemmae, 

and  kept  those  not  in  use,  in  cases  called  Dactyliotkecae,^         "v 

]>resB  of  Women. — Although  we  must  conclude  from  two  well-known  pas- 
sages in  Plautus,  (Aul.  HI.  v.  34—47.  Epid.  U.  ii.  39—50.)  that  even  at  the 

1  Tuv.  8.  y.  30.  Tibull.  II.  1.  34  Ovid.  Fast  II.  30.  Llv.  V.  41.  Plin.  H.  N.  VIL  50. 
Varr<i  R.  R.  II  11.  Aul  Gell  III.  4.  Plaut.  Capt.  IL  H  16  Epid.  IL  ii.  la  Asia.  II.  iL  86. 
Curcul.  IV.  iv.  21.    Martial.  IIL  74.  VIII.  47-  IX.  2a 

S  Pliny  gives  nanoproua  details  vith  regard  to  tlie  history  of  Rings  XXXVIL  1.  Coma 
lav.  S.  I.  !ii&  XL  4a  Martial  XL  37.  59.  XIV.  123.    QuintiL  L  O.  XI.  & 
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earlj  epoch  to  which  that  dramatist  belongs,  Soman  ladles  employed  a  grea^ 
variety  of  staffs  in  adorning  their  persons,  and  that  their  wardrobes  exhibited 
many  different  &shions,  yet  the  garments  themselves  were  few  in  number,  and 
their  general  character  idways  the  same.  The  dress  of  a  matron  consisted  of 
three  parts-^ 

1.  The  Tunica  interior  s,  intima,  or,  as  it  was  termed  at  a  later  period, 
Interukiy  a  short  shift  fitting  dose  to  the  body,  over  which  was  {daced  a  belt, 
called  Mamillare  or  Strophium,  to  give  support  to  the  bosom.  ^ 

2.  The  Stola,  a  loose  tunic,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  or  flounce,  called 
InsHta,  was  sewed,  the  whole  reaching  down  so  low  as  to  conceal  the  andea 
and  part  of  the  feet — Quaeque  tegis  medios  Instita  longa  pedes  (Ovid.  A.A.  I. 
82.)  The  Stola,  with  the  Instita  attached,  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the 
Eoman  matron.  Hence  when  Horace  wishes  to  indicate  matrons  as  a  cUub, 
he  styles  them — illas  as  Quarum  subsuta  talos  tegit  Instita  veste ;  (S.  I.  ii.  29 ;) 
and  Martial  (I.  36,)  employs  the  phrase  Stolatum  pudorem.  The  Stola  was 
gathered  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  (Zona — Cingvlum — Cinctus^) 
and  frequently  ornamented  at  the  throat  by  a  coloured  border  called  Patagium. 

3.  The  Palla,  a  shawl  so  large  as  to  envelope  the  whole  figure,  thrown  over 
the  Stola  when  a  lady  went  abroad — Ad  talos  Stola  demissa  et  circumdata 
Palla  (Hor.  S.  I.  ii.  99.)  « 

In  the  cut  marked  (3)  in  p.  453,  taken  fix)m  a  statue  of  the  Empress  Livia, 
found  at  Pompeii,  we  see  distinctly  the  Tunica  Interior,  the  Stola,  and  the 
PaUa.  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  inner  Tunic  has  sleeves,  while  the 
Stola  is  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  simple  straps ;  but  this  was  not  the  case 
universally,  for  several  ancient  monuments  show  the  inner  Tunic  without,  and 
the  Stola  with,  sleeves. 

Just  as  men  occasionally  wore  a  Lacema  or  a  Laena  over  the  Toga,  so 
women  occasionally  threw  a  second  doak  over  the  PaUa,  This,  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  was  called  Ricinium.  Livy  and  Ovid,  when  describing  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  use  the  general  terms,  Amiculum  and  Amictus? 

Peregrinae,  Libertinae,  and  all  women  of  doubtful  reputation,  instead  of 
wearing  the  Stola  and  PaUa,  were  attired  in  a  shorter  Tunic,  without  the 
Instita,  and  in  a  Toga,  the  latter  usually  of  a  dark  colour.  ^  The  word  Palla 
is  applied  to  the  robe  of  tragic  actors  and  of  musicians ;  but  we  know  not  whether 
this  was  identical  in  form  with  the  Palla  of  women.  ' 

Head  Dress. — Great  pains  were  bestowed  upon  plaiting  and  arranging  the 
hair,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  representations  upon  ancient  coins  and 
statues ;  the  aid  of  hair  dressers  (Cinijlones — CinerarU)  and  curling  tongs 
(Calamistra)  was  called  in,  various  unguents  and  dyes  were  applied,  and  the 
great  object  of  ambition  under  the  empire  being  yellow  hair,  wigs  of  this  colour 
{Galerus  Jlavus)  were  substituted  for  the  natural  locks.  ®  Coverings  of  differ- 
ent kinds  for  the  head  were  also  common,  such  as  nets,  (Reticula,)  veils,  {Ricae 
8.  Riculae^)  as  well  as  caps  and  turbans  of  various  shapes  (Mitrae,  Calan- 
ticae,  &c.) 

Ornaments,  ^c. — These  consisted  of  necklaces,  (Monilia,)  bracelets  or  arm* 

1  Aul.  Oell.  VL  10.  X.  la  Apulei  Florid.  IL  9.  §  1.  Met  VIIL  169.  Catull.  LXIV.  G& 
Martial.  XIV.  6&  Non.  s.t.  Strqfiwn,  p.  :J68  ed.  Gerl. 

2  Corap.  Senec.  Troad.  I.  91.  On  the  manner  in  which  the  PaUa  was  adjusted,  see  ApaleL 
Met.  XI. 

3  Varro  L.L.  V.  5  131.    Llv.  XXVII.  4.    Ovid.  Met  XIV.  262. 

4  Hor.  8.  L  ii.  and  Schol.  Cruq.  en  the  passage.    Tibull.  IV.  x.  3w 
6  Hor.  A.P  278.     Auct  ad  Herenn.  IV.  47. 

ft  Ovid.  A.A  lU.  163.    Ittv.  S.  VI.  ISO.    Martial.  V.  08.  XII.  23. 
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lets,  (Armillae,^  earrings,  (^Inaures,)  chtuns,  (CateUae^  made  of  gold  and 
decorated  with  peai'Is  {MargarUae — Uniones)  and  precions  stones  of  every 
description,  which  were  kept  in  jewel  boxes  (Arculae,)  The  toilet  fumitnre 
(Mundus  muUehris)  consisted  of  mirrors  made  of  polished  metal,  {Specula^) 
perfume  bottles,  (Vasa  unguentaria^)  combs,  (PectineSj)  and  a  countless 
variety  of  cosmetics,  (Medicamina  faciei^  among  which  rouge  {Purpurissum) 
and  white  paint  ( Cerussa)  were  not  forgotten.* 

Materials  of  Dress. — ^All  the  garments  of  both  sexes,  although  differing  widely 
in  texture  and  quality,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  wearer,  were  for  many  centuries  made  of  wool  exclusively,  and  although  vari- 
ous new  fabrics,  composed  of  silk,  cotton,  and  flax,  were  introduced  towards  the 
close  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  they  were  never  adopted  by  any 
large  portion  of  the  community.  The  wool  was  not  dyed  but  was  allowed  to 
retain  its  natural  colour,  white,  (alha^)  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  black 
(^pulla)  for  those  who  were  in  mourning,  and  who,  when  dressed  in  their  dark 
apparel,  were  said  to  be  Pullati  or  Atrati.  The  various  articles  of  dress,  when 
cleansed,  were  not  simply  washed,  but  were  elaborately  scoured  with  sulphur  and 
other  purifying  substances,  by  a  class  of  persons  called  FuUones,  Those  who 
were  impeached  of  any  offence  against  the  State,  frequently  endeavoured  to 
excite  public  sympathy,  by  appearing  abroad  Sordidatiy  i.e.  with  Vestes  Sor- 
didae,  typifying  by  the  neglect  of  their  peiBonal  appearance  the  mental  depres- 
sion under  which  they  were  labouring.  The  term  opposed  to  Sordidati  is 
Candidati,  which  has  been  already  explained,  p.  177. 

The  Roman  conquests  in  the  East  led  to  the  importation  of  silk,  {Sericvm^) 
but  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  w^as  so  great,  that  thin  gauzes  {Coae 
vestes)  were  chiefly  employed,  or  cloths  in  which  the  woof  was  of  silk 
(^Trama  ex  Serico)  and  the  warp  of  flax,  (Stamine  lineo^)  these  stufia  being 
termed  Vestes  subsericae^  in  contradistinction  to  the  Vestes  Jiohsericae^ 
composed  entirely  of  silk.  Dresses  of  such  materials  were  at  first  almost 
confined  to  women,  and  so  unbecoming  was  it  considered  for  a  man  to  appear 
in  them,  that  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  Senate  passed  a  decree — Ne 
Vestis  Serica  viros  foedaret  (Tacit.  Ann.  II.  83.)  Althongh  this  regulation 
may  have  soon  been  disregarded  or  evaded,  it  is  evident  that  while  silk  was 
worth  its  weight  in  gold,  its  use  must  have  been  very  limited.  ^  Cotton  also, 
although  not  unknown,  was  rare ;  but  it  appears  very  strange  and  unaccountable 
that  flax,  although  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  used  for  many  domestic  purposes, 
was  never  employed  generally,  until  a  late  epoch,  for  articles  of  dress,  insomuch 
that  the  priests  of  Isis  were  at  once  marked  out  to  the  eye  as  a  distinct  class  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  robed  in  linen  (linigera  turba.) 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  words  Byssus^  Carhasus^  Linitm,  Sindon, 
Supparus  s.  Supparum,  signify  different  kinds  of  flax  and  of  linen  cloth  ;  that 
BombyXy  Vestes  Bombycinae,  Coae  Vestes,  Sericum^  Sericae  Vestes^  all  indicate 
silk ;  and  that  Gossipium  and  Xylinum  (so.  Untrni)  mean  cotton.  '  But  on 
examining  carefully  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  where  these  words  occur,  it 
will  be  found  that  much  obscurity  and  confusion  prevail ;  that  the  terms  usuaHy 

1  Plaut.  Mostell.  I  iii.  91.  seqq.  Ovid.  Medio,  fac.  passim.  A. A.  ITT.  197.  Cia  Orat  23. 
luT.  S.  VL  481.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Peritwlu  mentioned  in  Horace  was  an  article  of 
dress  or  an  ornament  worn  round  the  ancle  (Hor.  Epp.  L  xviL  56.)  The  most  complete 
account  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  toilet  of  a  Roman  lady  under  the  empire  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Borttiorr  entitled  Sahinu. 

2  Plin.  H.N.  VI.  17.  Seneo  de  Ben.  VII.  9.  Dion  Cass.  XLIII.  21.  LIL  16.  Suet.  CaMi?. 
b'i,    Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  40.  Elagab.  2!6.    Yopiso.  Aureliaa  45.  Taoit  la    Isidor.  XIX.  xxiL 
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translated  8Uk  and  Silken  must  in  manj  cases  refer  to  mnslins  or  other  delicate 
manufactures  of  cotton,  which,  like  silk,  were  brought  from  the  far  East,  and 
that  although  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  ordinary  language,  Linum^ 
with  its  derivatives.  Linens^  Linteus,  LinteOy  and  Lintearius^  all  refer  to  flax, 
yet  we  shall  find  Linum  and  Byssushoth  used  to  denote  cotton,  while  Sindon  is 
sometimes  linen,  sometimes  muslin  or  calico.  ^ 

AplaaiaC  mm4.  Wearlag. — Not  onljr  were  woollen  stuffs  employed  exdu- 
sively  for  many  centuries,  but  in  the  earlier  ages  the  cloth  was  all  home-made. 
Spinning  and  Weaving  were  considered  honourable  in  themselves,  and 
formed  the  chief  occupation  of  females  in  every  rank.  The  family  loom  lon^ 
stood  in  the  Atrium^  the  public  apartment  of  the  mansion,  and  here  the  mistress 
of  the  house  sat  and  toiled,  surrounded  by  her  female  slaves. 

A  quantity  of  wool  was  weighed  out  to  each  handmaid,  (hence  Pensum  sig- 
nifies a  task,^  which  she  was  required  first  to  card,  (carpere^'-carpere  herUe 
pensum^)  and  then  to  spin  into  yam.  The  latter  operation  was  performed  by 
means  of  a  distaff  {Cohts)  and  spindle,  (Fustis,)  the  method  practised  in  this 
country  at  no  very  remote  epoch,  and  still  almost  universal  in  southern  Italy. 
A  most  graphic  and  charming  description  of  the  process  will  be  found  in  Catullus, 
where  he  represents  the  Fates  plying  their  task  at  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  (LXIY.  812-320.)  The  different  parts  of  the  Loom  and  of  the  Web  are 
in  like  manner  enumerated  by  Ovid  when  describing  the  straggle  of  Arachne 
with  Minerva,  and  are  fi^uently  alluded  to  in  the  classics.  >  The  frame  of  the 
Loom,  which  was  generally  placed  vertically,  and  not  horizontally,  was  called 
lugum^  the  web  was  Tela,  the  loops,  which  are  now  called  HeddUs,  were  the 
Xicta,  the  warp  or  longitudinal  threads  of  the  web  Stamen,  the  woof  or  cross 
threads  Trama  or  Suhtemen,  the  reed  by  which  the  threads  of  the  warp  were 
kept  separate,  so  as  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  shuttle,  was  Arundo,  the  shuttle 
itself  was  Raditu,  the  lay  by  which  the  threads  of  the  woof  are  driven  home 
was  Pecten  (Ilia  etiam  radio  stantes  percurrere  telas  =»  Erudit  et  rarum 
PECTiNE  DENSET  OPUS.    Ovid.  Fast.  III.  819.) 

lY.  Writing  Materials,  Books,  Libraries,  &c. 

We  may  pass  over  veiy  briefly  those  substances  which  were  resorted  to  trom 
the  most  remote  epochs  for  recording  and  preserving  public  acts  and  national 
documents  of  every  description,  and  on  which  the  characters  were  cut  and  not 
inscribed.  Such  were  slabs  of  stone,  (incisa  notia  marmora  publicis,  Hor.  C. 
IV.  viii.  13.) — ^plates  of  copper  or  bronze,  (leges  Decemvirales  ,  ,  ,  in  aes 
incisas  pvblice  proposuerunt,  Liv.  III.  57.)  which  were  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively, down  to  a  very  late  period,  for  registering  the  ordinances  of  the  People 
and  the  decrees  of  the  Senate — sheets  of  lead,  the  plumhea  volumina  of  Plmy 
(H.N,  XIII.  11.) — and  slabs  of  wood  (oppida  moliri,  leges  incidere  ligno,  Hor. 
A.P.  399.)  '  Nor  can  we  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  use  of  palm  leaves, 
(in  palmarum  foliis  primo  scriptitatum,  Plin.  1.  c.)  nor  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
(liber^)  still  manufactured  for  snch  purposes  in  the  East ;  nor  of  the  prepared 
linen  of  which  the  ancient  Lintei  libri,  referred  to  by  Livy  (lY.  7.  13.  20.) 

1  On  these  and  all  topics  connected  with  the  textile  fabrics  of  the  andenta,  see  the  mas. 
terly  treatise  of  Yatrs,  entitled  Textrimun  ArUigitorumt  a  work  which,  to  the  regret  of 
every  scholar,  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

3  Ovid.  Met.  Vl.  54.  comp.  Fast.  IIL  816-8?a 

8  In  Aulus  Gellius  (11.  12.)  we  read— /it  legibut  Solonit  Wit  antiguimmit,  ouae  Jihmii 
AXIBOS  UGASis  (alii  leg.  atteribui)  incisae  nmt,  &c. 
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most,  as  their  name  implies,  have  been  composed.  We  confine  onnelves  to  the 
considerati(m  of  the  materials  which  were  in  ordinary  use  after  the  Romans  had 
become  a  literary  people,  and  when  writings  of  all  descriptions  were  multiplied 
to  an  extent  altogether  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages. 

These  materials  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  the  writing  was 
intended  for  permanent  preservation,  or  consisted  of  notes  made  for  a  temporary 
purpose  only.  In  the  former  case,  the  materials  employed  were  either  Paper 
(Chartd)  or  Parchment,  (Membrana,)  in  the  latter,  thin  pieces  of  board  coated 
with  wax  ( Tabulae  ceratae.) 

1.  Paper,  termed  Charta,  was  made  from  the  reedy  plant  called  Papyrus^ 
the  Cyperus  Papyrus  of  modem  botanists,  which  grew  in  great  abundance  amid 
the  stagnant  waters  left  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Paper  from  the 
Papyrus  was  used  in  Egypt  at  a  period  far  beyond  the  records  of  authentic 
history,  for  fragments  of  it  covered  with  writing  are  found  attached  to  the  oldest 
mummies.  It  was  imported  into  Rome  from  Alexandria  in  large  quantities 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  and  manufactories 
(jOffidnae)  existed  in  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  up  into  dif- 
ferent forms.  Eight  varieties  were  known  during  the  early  part  of  the  first 
century ;  the  best  quality  was  Charta  Augusta,  the  second  Limana,  the  third 
Hieratica,  this  in  ancient  times  having  been  the  epithet  applied  to  the  best ;  the 
lowest  was  called  Emporetica.,  and  was  used  for  tying  up  parcels  only.  In 
consequence  of  certain  improvements  introduced  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  the 
Charta  Claudia  eventually  took  precedence  even  of  the  Augusta,  The  mode 
in  which  the  Papyrus  was  manufactured  into  paper  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Pliny,  who  is  our  great  authority  upon  this  topic,  (H.N.  XIII.  11. 12.)  but  he 
is  more  than  usually  obscure  and  conftised  in  his  phraseology  when  describing 
the  process.  We  gather,  however,  from  his  words,  that  the  stem  of  the  Papyrus 
was  cut  into  lengths,  and  that  the  inner  substance  was  separated  into  very  thin 
strips  or  slices  (philyrae)  by  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  (acus,)  Two  of  these 
philyrae  were  placed  one  above  the  other,  the  dkection  of  the  fibres  in  the  one 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  of  the  other,  and  glued  together  to  form  the 
thickness  of  the  paper ;  several  of  these  strips  were  then  placed  side  by  side  and 
glued  together  to  form  a  strip  of  the  proper  breadth,  which  was  now  termed 
ScJieda,  or  Pagina,  or  Plagula,  the  breadth  varying  in  the  dificrent  qualities, 
that  of  the  Augusta  being  13  Digiti,  (p.  409,)  that  of  the  Hieratica  11.  Again, 
several  Schedae  or  Plagidae  were  glued  together  to  form  a  ftdl  sized  sheet 
called  Scapus,  the  number  of  Plagulae  so  united  never  exceeding  twenty.  The 
Claudia  was  thicker  than  any  of  the  other  kinds,  being  composed  of  three 
philyrae  placed  above  each  other ;  in  breadth,  too,  it  exceeded  even  the  Augusta, 
being  a  foot  wide,  (pedaUs,)  and  the  particular  variety  called  Macrocolum 
or  MacrocoUum  ^  was  a  foot  and  a-half  wide  (cubitaUs,) 

2.  Parchment  or  Vellum,  termed  Pergamena  (sc.  membrana)  because  the 
invention  of  it  was  ascribed  to  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Pergamus,  was  also 
extensively  used,  but  being  much  more  costly  than  Charta  made  of  the 
Papyrus,  was  employed  for  those  documents  oidy  which  were  regarded  as  of 
great  importance  and  value. 

Pens  and  Ink. — ^The  pen  for  writing  upon  paper  or  parchment  was  made  of  a 
reed,  and  hence  is  termed  Arundo  s.  Calamus  s.  Fistula,  and  was  formed  into  the 
proper  shape  by  a  penknife — the  Scalprum  Ubrarium,    Ink,  termed  Atramen- 

1  Th6  term  MarrocnUumt  applied  to  paper  of  large  size*  was  known  to  Cicero,  see  Epp.  ad. 
Att.  XIU.  >J5.  XVL  a 
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tum,  was  generallj  oompoaed  of  lamp-black  (obtained  by  boming  pitch  or  rosin) 
mixed  with  gam  water  or  some  other  glatinoos  liquid.  Sepia  lUso,  the  dark 
fluid  contained  in  the  bag  of  the  cattle  fish,  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  Atra-- 
mentum.  ^ 

Since  the  common  Atramentum  contained  no  mordant,  it  did  not  necessarily 
make  an  indelible  mark  upon  parchment,  but  might  be  easilj  obliterated  by 
the  application  of  a  wet  sponge ;  if,  howeyer,  in  consequence  of  the  skin  not 
being  properly  dressed,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  black  marks  could  not  be 
removed  in  this  manner,  the  surface  of  the  membrana  might  be  rendered  avail- 
able  for  the  reception  of  fresh  writing  by  scraping  it  with  pumice-stone  or  any- 
similar  substance,  and  hence  second-hand  parchment  renovated  in  this  manner 
was  called  Palimpsesius,  ^ 

Writing  was  confined  to  one  side  of  the  Charta  or  Mejiibrana^  except  when 
an  author  was  hard  pressed  for  room,  or  when  old  MSS.  were  given  to  boys  in 
order  that  they  might  copy  out  their  exercises  on  the  back.  Such  writing  was 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  OpistJiographus. ' 

3.  Tabula  properly  signifies  a  boards  and  the  commonest  of  all  writing 
materials  were  small  thin  boards  (Tahellae)  covered  with  a  coating  of  wax, 
{Cera  rasis  infusa  tahellis^)  the  characters  being  formed  by  an  iron  pencil . 
termed  Stilus  or  Graphium^  which  was  ground  to  a  sharp  point  at  one  end  for 
scratching  the  wax,  and  flattened  at  the  other  for  smoothing  the  surface  when 
it  was  desired  to  obliterate  what  had  been  inscribed — hence  the  phrase  Vertere 
Stilum  signifies  To  make  an  erasure.  When  several  of  these  Tabellae  were 
united  together,  they  formed  books,  which  were  termed  Codices  s.  Codicilli ; 
(Plurium  Tabularum  coniextus ;)  when  these  were  of  small  dimensions,  they 
were  called  Pugillares,  and  according  as  they  consisted  of  two,  three,  or  more 
leaves,  were  distinguished  as  Diptychi^  Triptychi^  Triplices^  Quincuplices^  &c. 
Instead  of  common  deal,  the  precious  Citrus  wood  was  sometimes  employed  for 
PugillareSf  and  they  were  frequently  decorated  with  costly  ornaments.  ^ 

Although  the  words  Tabulae^  Tabellae,  Codices,  Codicilli,  properly  refer  to 
tablets  covered  with  wax,  they  are  constantly  employed  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote  written  documents  of  any  description,  whatever  might  be  the  material 
employed.  Thus  Tabulae  Testamenti  is  the  received  phrase  for  a  Will,  although 
such  a  deed  would  doubtless  be  generally  engrossed  on  paper  or  parchment,  and 
Horace  designates  the  first  page  of  a  Will  as  Prima  cera  (S.  II.  Y.  53.) 
But  Pugillares  might  be  made  of  parchment  or  of  ivory;  and  thus  one 
of  the  Epigrams  of  Martial  (XIV.  7.)  bears  as  its  Lemma  Pugillares  Mem- 
branei,  and  another  (XIV.  5.)  Pugillares  Eborei,  while  in  an  inscription 
(Orelli  No.  3838)  we  read  of  Pugillares  membranaceos  cum  opercidis  eboreis. 

Liber, — Observe  that  Liber  signifies  properly  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  espe- 
cially of  the  Tilia  or  Linden-tree,  and  that  Philyrae  are  the  thin  'layers  or 
membranes  of  which  the  Liber  is  composed.  This  substance  having  been  pre- 
pared in  early  ages  for  writing,  just  as  the  Philyrae  of  the  Papyrus  were  in 
Egypt,  the  word  Liber,  in  process  of  time,  was  employed  like  Tabulae,  to  denote 
a  book  or  document  of  any  description  without  reference  to  the  material — ^LiB- 
KOBUM  appellatione  continentur  omnia  volumina,  sive  in  charta,  sine  in  mem- 

1  Pera.  S.  IIL  II.  seqq.  CIc.  ad  Att.  VI.  8.  Suet  VitelL  2.  Tacit.  Ann.  V.  8.  Vitruv. 
VII.  10.    Plin.  H.N  XXXV.  6.  XXX VIL  7. 

2  Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII.  18.    CatulL  XXII.  14. 

S  luv.  8.  I.  5.    Martial.  IV.  86.    Plin.  Epp.  III.  6.    Digest  XXXVIt  xl  4. 

4  Ovid.  A. A.  I.  437  Hor.  S.  I.  x.  72.  Cic.  in  Verp.  IV.  41.  Senec.  de  brev.  vit.  18. 
Martial  XIV.  3.  Senec.  Ep.  CVIIL  Auson.  Epigr.  146,  Verjr  small  PugiUtrti  were  called 
VUeUiaui,  Martial.  XIV.  8.  ». 
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hrana  sint,  sive  in  qnavis  alia  materia*  Sed  et  si  in  Philyra,  avi  Tilia^  ut 
nonnulli  conficiunt,  aut  in  aliquo  corio,  idem  erit  dicendum,  Ulpian.  Digest. 
XXXII.  52. 

Letters. — ^Letters  were  generally  written  upon  waxed  tablets,  bnt  also  upon 
paper  and  parshment^  When  Ghiysalos  in  the  Bacchides  of  Plantas  tells 
Pistocleros  to  fetch  her  all  things  necessary  for  writing  a  letter,  she  names 

Stilum,  Ceram,  et  Tabellas,  et  Linum. — IV.  iv.  64. 

The  Cera  mentioned  here  is  for  sealing  the  string  {Linum)  with  which  the 
tablets  were  tied  together ;  and  when  the  wax  was  thas  applied,  it  was  stamped 
with  the  impression  of  a  signet-ring,  this  operation  being  termed  Obsignare. 
Thus,  in  the  scene  above  qaoted,  after  the  letter  is  finished,  the  writer  exclaims, 

Cedo  ta  Ceram  ac  linmn  actutmn,  age  Obliga,  Obsigita,  dto. 

Hence,  when  a  letter  was  opened,  the  first  operation  was  to  destroy  the  seal — 
Resignare — the  next  to  cut  the  string — Linum  incidere  (Cic.  in  Cat.  III.  5.) 
Instead  of  wax,  a  sort  of  clay,  or  perhaps  gypsum,  called  Cretula^  was  in  com- 
mon use  (Cic.  in  Verr.  IV.  9.) 

Transmission  of  Letters. — Since  the  Roman  government  had  no  post-office 
establishment,  persons  of  small  means  were  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  which  might  occur  for  transmitting  their  letters,  while  the  rich  and 
the  Societates  of  Puhlicani  kept  regular  couriers,  called  Tabellarii^  for  the 
purpose. ' 

]Bo«k-]ltiidlnif»  liibnuica.  See, — ^When  a  work  was  completed,  the  different 
strips  of  paper  or  parchment  on  which  it  was  written  were  glued  to  each  other 
in  regular  order,  so  as  to  form  one  long  sheet.  To  the  lower  extremity  a 
oylindrical  piece  of  wood  was  attached,  round  which  the  whole  was  rolled,  and 
thus  a  Volumen  was  formed.  The  two  circular  ends  of  the  wooden  cylinder, 
the  only  portions  of  it  visible  when  the  MS.  was  rolled  up,  were  termed  Umbilici^ 
.and  hence  the  word  Umbilicus  was  used  to  denote  the  cylinder  itself,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  phrase  Ad  umbUicum  adducere^  signifying  to  bring  to  a  conclusion* 
The  two  Umbilici  were  sometims  decorated  with  colours,  (hence,  picti  umbilicif) 
and  sometimes  two  knobs,  called  Comua^  were  attached  to  them.  The  rough 
outside  edges  of  the  roll,  named  Frontes,  were  cut  even  and  smoothed  with 
pumice  stone,  (geminae  poUantur  pumice  Frontes^)  the  back  of  the  roll  was 
rubbed  over  with  oil  of  cedar,  (oleum  ex  Cedro,  Vitruv.  II.  9,)  which  was 
believed  to  possess  the  property  of  preserving  it  from  the  attacks  of  moths  and 
^her  insects  (Tineae — Blattae.)  An  outside  wrapper  (the  vtrrvfiti  of  the 
Greeks)  dyed  of  some  bright  colour,  yellow  or  purple,  (JLutea  sed  niveum 
involvat  membrana  libeUum — Nee  te  purpurea  velent  vaccinia  fuco^)  was  then 
fitted  on,  and  secured  by  red  strings  (lora  rubra,)  Finally,  the  title  (Index — 
Titulus — Saxi;/3o^)  was  written  in  scarlet  letters  (TUulus  notetur  minio— -Index 
rubeat  cocco)  on  thin  parchment,  (membranula^)  and  attached  to  one  of  the 
JJmhUici  or  of  the  Comua,  Reference  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
to  the  different  passages  in  ancient  writers  from  which  the  above  account  has 
been  pieced  together.' 

1  Cic.  adFam.  VII.  18.  ad  Q.F.  II  15.    Martial.  XIV.  11.    Digest.  XXXIII  iz.  a 

S  Cic.  in  Verr.  III.  7a  ad  Fam.  XIL  V2,  XIV.  S3.  Ffallipp.  II.  ^l. 

8  CatuU.  I.  I.  XXII  Tibull.  IIL  i  la  Orid.  Trist.  I.  1.  5.  III.  L  13.  B.P.  IV  xiii  7.  Hor. 
A.P.  331.  Epp  L  XX.  2.  Martial.  I  G7.  118  III.  2.  IV.  01.  V.  6.  VL  13.  VIIL  61.  TA.  Z.  91  XI. 
1.  107.    Cio.  ad  Att.  IV.  4.  &  8.    Lnclan.  advers.  indoot  16. 
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When  books  were  collected  in  Libraries,  they  were  deposited  in  presses  or 
shelves  termed  Armaria  s.  Foruli  s.  Loculamenta.,  or  fig^atively,  Nidi^  and 
when  carried  about  from  place  to  place  were  packed  in  boxes  called  Scrinia  or 
Capsae?  The  material  most  esteemed  for  the  construction  of  such  repositories 
was  the  wood  of  the  cypress  tree,  which  was  believed  to  be  more  durable  than 
any  other,  and  to  possess  antiseptic  properties — hence  the  exclamation  of  Horace, 
(A.  P.  331.) 


Speramns  carmina  fingi 


Posse  linenda  cedro,  et levi  servanda  cupresso. 

Librarii  is  the  general  term  for  that  dass  of  slaves  who  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  book  or  writing  department  in  an  establishment.  Hence 
this  name  is  given  to  the  Transcribers  who  made  copies  of  works  for  their 
master*s  use  or  for  sale,  to  Secretaries  of  every  description,  {Librarii  ah  episto- 
Us — ad  manum — a  manu — a  studiis^)  as  well  as  to  those  domestics  who  took 
charge  of  the  apartment  in  which' the  books  were  kept  {Servi  a  hihlioiheca?  ) 

Librarius  is  used  also  to  denote  a  bookseller,  for  these  persons,  when  in  a 
small  way  of  business,  would  copy  out  with  their  own  hands  the  works  which 
they  retailed.  The  names  of  the  books  which  they  had  in  stock  were  affixed  to 
posts  or  pillars  (^Pilae^-Columnae)  in  front  of  their  shops,  (  Tabemae  Librariae^ ) 
and  hence  Horace  when  he  declares  that  he  had  no  wish  that  his  writings  should 
be  hawked  about,  uses  the  expression  (S.  I.  iv.  71) — Nulla  Tabema  meos 
haheat  neque  Pila  libellos — and  again,  in  allusion  to  the  same  practice  (A.P. 
372) — mediocribus  esse  poetis  =  Non  homines,  non  di,  non  concessere  Colum- 
nae.  The  ArgiUtum  and  the  Vicus  Sandalius  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
quarters  of  booksellers  under  the  empire,  and  the  fame  of  the  Sosii  under 
Augustus,  of  Dortis  under  Nero,  and  of  Tryphon  under  Domitian,  has  been 
preserved  by  Horace,  Seneca,  Martial,  and  Quintilian.' 

V.  Houses. 

The  arrangement  of  a  Roman  dwelling-house  (Domus — Aedes  privatae)  has 
proved  a  source  of  much  embarrassment  to  scholars,  and  although  strong  light 
Itas  been  thrown  upon  the  various  subjects  of  discussion  by  the  extensive  exca- 
vations at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  many  points  are  still  doubtful,  and  ample 
room  is  still  left  for  controversy.  We  shall  mention  in  succession  the  constituent 
parts  which  usually  made  up  the  town  mansion  of  a  man  of  fortune,  during  the 
first  century  of  the  empu:e,  and  endeavour  to  determine  their  relative  position  in 
the  plan  (A)  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  represents  the  ground 
plan  of  one  of  the  largest  houses  at  Pompeii,  that  which  is  usually  distinguished 
as  the  House  of  Pansa,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  rooms 
there  represented  wei-e  altogether  dispensed  with  in  dwellings  occupied  by 
persons  of  small  means,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  sumptuous  edifice  in 
a  small  provincial  town  such  as  Pompeii  was,  coidd  not  vie  either  in  the  number 

1  Vitrnv.  VII.  Praef.  Plln.  Epp.  II.  17.  Senec.  de  Tranqulll.  9.  lur.  S.  IH.  219.  MartiaL 
r  118.  VII.  17.    Vopisc  Tacit,  a 

2  On  booksellers,  who  were  frequently  designated  by  the  Greek  term  BibHopolae,  and  theii^ 
shops,  see  Aul.  Cell.  II.  a  V.  4  XIIL  3a  XVIIl.  4.  See  also  Cic.  de  Legg.  Iir.  20.  Bhilipp. 
ir.  9.  Hor.  Epp.  L  xx  2.  A.P.  346.  Senec  de  Ben.  VII.  6.  Martial.  L  lia  II.  8  IV.  71,73?. 
XIII. .?.  Qttinti).  LO.  Praef.  On  the  price  of  popular  new  publications,  see  MartiaL  I.  67. 118. 

9  On  the  subject  of  this  section  consult  Mazois,  Le  Palait  de  Seaurut  ou  DescrfpHon  d'une 
Mai»on  Romaine.  Paris.  1822;  and  the  great  work  of  the  same  author  on  PompeiL  These, 
together  with  the  first  Excursus  to  the  second  scene  of  Brckkr's  Galttu,  contain  ail  the 
materials  requisite  for  the  student  who  may  wish  to  investigate  this  difficult  sultject. 
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or  the  scale  of  its  apartments  with  the  palaces  of  the  metropolis.  The  two 
sources  from  which  we  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  direct  information,  are  the 
sixth  book  of  Vitruvius,  and  two  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny  (II.  17.  V.  6.) 
The  former,  however,  contains  chiefly  architectural  precepts  for  the  construction 
of  a  house,  the  different  portions  of  which,  in  so  far  as  their  uses  and  juxta 
position  were  concerned,  were  familiar  to  his  readers,  while  in  the  latter,  two 
Villas  are  described  which,  it  would  appear,  differed  materially  fi-om  ordinary 
town  houses.^ 

larala. — We  must  begin  by  explaining  this  term,  which  bears  two  distinct 
significations.  It  origintdly  denoted  a  mass  of  building,  consisting  of  one  or  of 
several  houses,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  streets  or  lanes,  and  thus  completely 
.detached  from  other  buildings.  Even  when  an  Insula  contained  only  one  regu- 
lar mansion,  there  were  frequently  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  ground  story, 
as  is  common  in  Roman  and  Neapolitan  palaces  in  modem  times.  Such  a  mass 
of  building  was  frequently  raised  to  the  height  of  several  stories,  and  laid  out  in 
lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  single  individuals,  or  of  small  families 
belonging  to  the  middle  or  lower  classes,  these  individuals  and  families  living 
completely  apart,  but  still  under  the  same  roof,  as  takes  place  in  the  Flats  of  a 
Scotch  Land,  or  the  Stages  of  a  French  Hotel.  Hence  Insula  is  employed  to 
denote  a  single  lodging-house,  or  set  of  apartments,  and  the  person  employed 
by  the  proprietor  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  whole  of  the 
separate  Insulae,  which  were  included  in  the  large  Insula,  was  named  Insu" 
larius,  his  duties  being  probably  analogous  to  those  of  a  Concierge  in  French 
establishments  of  a  similar  nature.  The  mass  of  building  represented  in  the 
plan  (A)  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  Insula  in  the  first  sense,  containing  not 
only  the  mansion,  called  the  House  of  Pansa,  but  also  a  number  of  shops 
marked  (x),  and  four  small  lodgings  marked  (z),  none  of  which  had  any  com- 
munication with  the  House  of  Pansa,  and  would  thus  be  termed  InstUae  in  the 
second  sense.  ^ 

Testibiilnni.  Area. — The  door  of  the  house  was  frequently  thrown  back  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  street,  and  an  open  space  was  left  in  front, 
which  was  sometimes  planted  with  trees,  and  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  a 
portico  on  each  side,  ornamented  with  triumphal  chariots,  statues,  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  open  space  was  termed  Area,  and  this,  together  with  the 
colonnades,  seats,  &c.,  constituted  the  Vestibulum,  which,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, was  altogether  on  the  exterior  of  the  mansion.  The  houses  in  Pompeii 
have  no  Vestibulum,  but  open  upon  the  street,  as  in  the  case  of  that  represented 
in  (A.) 

OBtinm,  laniMt  were  the  names  given  to  the  principal  entrance,  the  door  by 
which  it  was  closed  being  usually  folding,  as  indicated  by  the  plural  words 
Valvae  and  Fores,  the  latter,  however,  is  used  also  in  the  singular  Foris.  The 
door  was  generally  left  open  during  the  day,  but  a  Porter — lanitor — Ostiarius — 
kept  watch  in  a  small  lodge  or  box,  (^Cella  ostiarii,)  observing  all  who  passed  in 
and  out. 

Prothyram. — ^A  passage  or  small  entrance  hall  leading  from  the  outer  door 
to  the  interior  of  the  house. 

Atrlam. — ^This,  for  a  long  period,  was  the  most  important  apartment  in  a 
Roman  house.  It  was  generally  more  spacious  than  any  other,  and  existed  in 
some  shape  in  every  mansion,  great  or  small,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the 

1  Vltrav.  I.  6.  IL  8.    Paul  Diao.  8.T.  Ituuiae  p.  ill.  Cia  pro  Coel.  7.  ad  Att  XIV.  9.  XV. 
IT.    Tacit.  Ann.  XY.  53.    Suet  Ner.  38.    Benec  de  ira.  IIL  35. 
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latest  times.    It  was  alurajs  placed  opposite  to  the  principal  entrance,  and  was, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  lighted  by  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  ceil- 
ing, open  to  the  sky,  which  was  called  Impluvium,  becaose  the  snrroonding  roof 
sloped  towards  it  so  as  to  conduct  the  rain  down  into  a  reservoir  called  Com- 
pluvium,  formed  in  the  pavement  below  for  its  reception.   The  Atrium  was  <»i- 
ginally  the  public  room,  open  to  all  members  of  the  family,  to  friends,  and  to 
visitors.    In  the  middle  w^as  placed  the  fire-place  of  the  house,  {Focus^)  where 
all  culinary  operations  were  conducted,  the  smoke  escaping  through  the  Implu- 
vium above ;  beside  the  Focu8  a  small  altar  was  erected,  upon  which  were  placed 
the  offerings  to  the  domestic  Grods,  the  Lares  and  Penates,  who  occupied  niches 
hard  by,  and  the  Focus  being  the  spot  farthest  removed  from  the  exterior  of  the 
mansion,  the  space  which  it  occupied  was  sometimes  termed  Penetralia  or  F'oci 
Penetrales.    In  the  Atrium  stood  the  marriage  couch  [Leetus  genialis)  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  door,  and  hence  it  was  sometimes  distinguished  as  Leetus 
adversus;  here,  too,  all  the  members  of  the  household  shared  the  common  repast ; 
here  stood  the  looms ;  here  the  mistress  plied  her  labours  surrounded  by  her 
maidens ;  here  the  master  received  his  visitors ;  here,  when  a  death  occurred,  the 
corpse  was  laid  out  previous  to  the  funeral,  with  feet  towards  the  outer  door ;  and 
here  were  arranged  the  waxen  images  of  illustrious  ancestors  in  which  the 
Nobiles  (p.  67)  took  such  pride.    This  description  must  be  understood  to  apply, 
in  so  far  as  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks  were  concerned,  to  the  primi- 
tive ages  only,  when  the  Atrium  was  the  sole  public  apartment.     In  process  of 
time,  separate  rooms  for  cooking,  for  banqueting,  and  for  carrying  on  ordinary 
domestic  toils  were  constructed,  a  private  chapel  was  provided  for  the  Gods,  and 
in  the  houses  of  the  great  the  Atrium  was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  dients, 
and  of  those  who  sought  assistance  from,  or  desired  to  testify  their  respect  for^ 
the  lord  of  the  mansion. 

Cavaedlnm. — ^As  houses  became  more  spacious  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
Atrium  were  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  support  the  roof  with  pillars,  one 
being  placed  at  each  comer  of  the  Impluvium.  In  process  of  time  a  room  was 
found  to  possess  many  advantages  in  pomt  of  coolness  and  ventilation  in  which 
the  aperture  was  made  larger  than  was  absolutely  required  for  the  admission  of 
liglit,  more  pillars  were  in  this  case  required  for  the  support  of  the  beams,  and 
a  small  open  court  was  then  formed  below  the  Impluvium^  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade.     An  apartment  formed  upon  this  plan  was  termed  a  Cavaedium. 

Perlstrlinat. — When  the  size  of  this  court  was  considerably  enlarged,  so  as 
to  leave  merely  covered  cloisters  between  the  pillars  of  the  colonnade  and  the 
walls,  the  court  and  cloisters  were  termed  Peristylium. 

Houses  on  a  great  scale  had  an  Atrium^  a  Cavaedium,  and  a  PeristyUum, 
all  spacious,  but  occasionally  the  Atrium  was  contracted  to  a  mere  ante-cham- 
ber, and  the  Cavaedium  became  the  great  reception  hall.  When  this  was  tbe 
case,  the  Atrium  was  sometimes  roofed  over  completely  (^Atrium  testudinatum) 
receiving  light  from  the  Cavaedium  on  one  side,  and  from  the  outer  door  on  the 
other. 

It  is  clear  that  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  point  at 
w^bich  an  Atrium  passed  into  a  Cavaedium,  and  a  Cavaedium  into  a  Peristy- 
Uum^  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  expressions  employed  by  ancient  writers 
in  reference  to  these  matters  should  be  occasionally  ambiguous.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  controversy  maintained  by  those  upon 
the  one  hand,  who  maintain  that  Atrium  and  Cavaedium  are  absolutely  syno- 
nymous,  or  at  all  events,  that  the  Cavaedium  was  merely  the  small  court  in  the 
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centre  of  the  Atrium,  and  hj  those  who  insist  that  these  words  always  represent 
apartments  entirely  distinct.  It  is  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Atrium  was 
never  dispensed  with,  that  neither  the  Cavaedium  nor  the  Peristylium  were 
essential,  and  that  when  we  find  one  only  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  of  the  classes  it  properly  belongs.  Then  in  the  house  A  we  have  the 
Atrium  distinctly  marked,  but  we  may  hesitate,  whether  the  court  behind  marked 
9,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  Cavaedium  or  a  Peristylium.^ 

Tablinmii*  Ala«.— The  Atrium  at  its  lower  end  was  divided  into  three 
apartments  open  in  fix)nt ;  the  largest,  that  in  the  centre,  was  the  Tahlinum^ 
and  the  two  smaller,  on  each  side,  were  the  Aloe,  Here  were  deposited  the 
genealogical  records  and  archives,  and  all  documents  commemorating  the  exploits 
which  had  been  performed  or  connected  with  the  high  offices  which  had  been 
filled  by  members  of  the  family. 

Fauces  was  the  general  name  for  narrow  passages  leading  fi*om  one  portion 
of  the  house  to  another,  and  of  these  there  was  generally  one  on  each  side  of 
the  Tablinum, 

The  Tablinum  with  its  Alae  served  to  separate  Ae  public  firom  the  private 
apartments ;  and  hence  when  there  was  both  an  Atrium  and  a  Cavaedium* 
the  TaUinum  would  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cavaedium, 

Triclinia,  dining  rooms.  When  there  were  several  of  these,  they  varied  in 
size  according  to  the  number  of  guests  which  they  were  designed  to  contain,  and 
were  built  so  as  to  offer  different  exposures  suited  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Cablcala  8.  ]>«nait«ria,  bed-rooms.  These  also  were  arranged  so  as  to 
suit  the  seasons.  Some  had  an  antechamber  or  dressing-room  attached,  called 
Procoeton,  (v^oxotrtiif,)  in  others,  the  bed  was  placed  in  a  recess  or  alcove 
termed  Zotheca, 

0«ci. — This  is  a  general  term  for  Saloons,  which  might  be  used  as  dining- 
rooms,  as  private  sitting  rooms  for  females,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  They 
received  different  appellations  according  to  their  form  and  architectural  decora- 
tions. Thus  an  Oecus  which  was  square  and  ornamented  with  four  pillars,  waa 
named  Tetrastylos,  others  were  called  Corinihii,  Cyziceni^  Aegyptii,  &o., 
according  to  the  style  in  which  they  were  constructed  and  fitted  up. 

Kxcdrae  were  conversation  rooms,  (parlours,)  furnished  with  seats,  whioh 
were  fireqnently  placed  in  semicircular  recesses  (Hemicyclia,) 

In  many  cases  the  name  alone  sufficiently  indicates,  the  purpose  for  which  the 
apartment  was  designed.  To  this  class  belong  the  Bibliotheca,  (library,)  the 
Pinacoiheca,  (picture-gallery,)  the  Lararium,  (chapel,)  the  Culina,  (kitchen,) 
with  its  Latrina  (scullery)  attached,  the  Pistrinum,  (bake-house,)  Cdla  Penu- 
aria,  (store-room,)  CeUa  Vinaria,  (wine-cellar,)  and  many  others. 

The  cut  marked  B  represents  one  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  lay  down  the 
plan  of  a  Roman  house  according  to  the  description  of  Yitruvius.  Many  of  the 
arrangements,  as  here  represent^,  are,  however,  very  doubtful,  and  the  space 
nvhich  is  marked  as  a  VesHbulum  ought  to  be  designated  as  a  Prothyrum. 

1  The  passages  chiefly  relied  upon  by  those  who  entertain  conflicting  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  the  relation  between  an  Atrium  and  a  Cavaedium  (or  Cavum  twdium,  as  it  is  fome. 
times  termed,)  are— Varro  L.L.  V.  ft  161.  Yitruy.  VI.  3.  seqq.  QnintiL  L  O.  XL  9  8  20. 
Virg.  JEn.  IL  48a    Flin.  Epp.  IL  17.    FUn.  H.N.  XIV.  1.    Faol  Diac.  •  ▼.  Atrium  p.  13. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


AGRICULTUEEJ 


The  RomaiM  during  the  brightest  period  of  their  history  were  passionately 
devoted  to  agricnltiire  and  the  porsaits  of  a  rural  life.  For  many  centnries  war 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  were  regarded  as  the  only  occnpations  be6tting  a 
free-born  citizen. '  Nnmerons  treatises  upon  farming  in  general  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  art  were  published  from  time  to  time,  and  of  these  a  few  have 
descended  to  us.  The  most  important  is  that  entitled  De  Re  RusHca  Libri 
II1>,  by  the  celebrated  M.  Terentius  Yarro,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero ;  we 
have  also  a  longer  and  more  elaborate,  but  less  original  production  by  M.  lunius 
Columella,  who  probably  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  a  compilation 
in  the  form  of  a  Farmer's  Kalendar  by  Palladius  Rutilius  Taurus  ^milianus, 
a  writer  of  uncertain  date  and  doubtful  authority;  and  a  collection  of  shrewd 
maxims  on  various  topics  connected  with  the  management  of  a  farm  and 
domestic  economy  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  Censor.  These  four,  together  with 
a  manual,  De  Arte  Veterinarian  by  a  certain  Yegetius  Renatus,  have  been 
frequently  published  together  under  the  title  Scriptores  Ed  Rusticae  Veteres 
Latini,  In  addition,  two  books  of  the  Naturalis  Historia  of  Pliny,  the  XYII. 
and  XYIIL,  are  chiefly  occupied  by  matters  connected  with  agriculture,  and 
Yirgil  has  chosen  this  for  the  theme  of  the  most  perfect  and  charming  didactic 
poem  in  existence. 

l^lvMoas  of  the  Smhietu^Res  Rustica^  to  which  Agricultura  is  frequently 
employed  as  equivalent,  may  be  discussed  under  two  heads.^ 

I.  Agrioaitara*  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  viz.,  the  tillage  of  the  ground. 

II.  PaMlo,  the  numagement  of  live  stock. 

Again,  Agrlcaltnra,  in  this  its  proper  sense,  may  be  subdivided  into— 

1.  Agricultural  in  a  more  restricted  sense;  comprehending  the  art  of  raising 
the  cereal  grasses ;  leguminous  plants ;  vegetables  cultivated  for  their  fibre,  en6ti 
as  flax ;  for  their  oil,  such  as  poppies ;  or  for  fodder,  such  as  lucerne. 

2.  CuUus  Arborum,  arboriculture ;  comprehending  the  management  of  trees 
in  general,  but  principally  fruit  trees,  and  especially  the  vine  and  the  olive. 

3.  CuUus  Hortorum,  gardening;  comprehending  the  rearing  of  flowers,  pot 
herbs  (plerd)^  and  small  fruits. 

1  The  student  may  consult  vith  profit  the  well  known  work.  The  Huabandry  of  the  AndenU. 
by  Adam  Dickson,  who  was  minister  of  Whittingham,  in  East  Lothian,  towards  the  close  of  the 
]iu>t  century,  and  had  great  knowledge  and  experience  as  a  practical  farmer.  I  would  beg  to 
refer  also  to  the  articles  Aoricultuba,  Olea,  Vmuif,  contributed  by  me  to  the  Dictionary  of 
€freek  and  Roman  AnHqmtiM^  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Smith.  The  Lectures  on  Homan  Hutbandry^ 
imblished  recently  by  Dr.  Daubeny  of  Oxford,  contain  interesting  matter,  and  two  lively  articles 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  vols.  87  and  104  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  Many  valuable  illustra- 
tions are  contained  in  the  various  commentaries  on  the  Georgics,  especially  in  those  of  Martyn, 
and  J.  H.  Voss. 
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So  also,  PaMlo  xnaj  be  sobdivided  into^ 

1.  Pastio  Agrestis  s.  Res  Pecuaria,  comprehending  the  larger  and  more 
important  domestio  animals,  snch  as  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  &c. 

2.  Pastio  Villatica^  comprehending  the  smaller  and  less  important  animals, 
such  as  poultry,  bees,  fish,  &c. 

These  are  the  divisions  of  the  subject  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
Georgics:  the  first  book  is  devoted  to  agricultura  in  the  restricted  sense — 

Qtiid  faciat  laetas  segetes,  quo  sidere  terram 
Vertere 

The  second  to  the  Culttts  Arhorum — 

Nunc  te,  Bacche,  canam,  nee  non  silvestria  tecum 
Virgulta  et  prolem  tarde  crescentis  olivae. 

The  third  to  Pastio  Agrestis — 

— —  Quae  cura  boum,  qui  cnltus  habendo, 
Sit  pecori. 

The  fourth  to  that  particular  department  of  Pastio  Villatica,  which  seemed  to 
afibrd  the  greatest  scope  for  poetical  ornament,  viz.,  the  habits  and  treatment 
of  bees — 

— -  apibus  quanta  experientia  pards. 

And  in  the  same  book  there  are  a  few  exquisite  lines  in  which  (116-148) 
Virgil  excuses  himself  for  not  entering  at  length  on  the  Cultus  Hortorum. 

Following  the  example  of  the  great  poet,  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on 
each  of  the  divisions  enumerated  above,  with  the  exception  of  gardening,  the 
details  belonging  to  that  purauit  being  somewhat  minute  and  not  fi^qnentlj 
alluded  to  by  the  classical  writers. 

I.  Agbicultuba. 

IMriiloBs  «r  Acrlcvltaia< — ^Yarro  ^  treats  of  agricultura  proper  under  four 
great  heads. 

1.  Cognitio  Fundi,  the  natnral  situation  of  the  farm,  the  soil,  and  the  climate. 

2.  Instrumental  the  persons,  animals,  and  tools  requisite  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  fiu:m. 

3.  Res  quibus  arva  coluntur,  the  various  operations  to  be  performed,  and 
the  crops  which  form  the  object  of  these  operations. 

4.  Tempora,  the  seasons  at  which  the  varions  operations  ought  to  be 
performed. 

1.  Cognitio  Fundi. 

This  may  be  treated  of  under  nine  heads. 

(1.)  Forma  fundi  naturalis,  (2.)  Terrae  natura,  (8.)  Modus  agri. 
(4.)  De  finibus  tuendis.  (5.)  Si  regio  infesta.  (6.)  5i  invectus  et  avectus 
idoneL  (7.)  Vecturae.  (8.)  Cidturaet  natura fundorumconfinium.  (9.) 
Villa  et  Stabula, 

(1.)  Forma Jundi  naturalis,  the  natnral  aspect  and  character  of  the  locality.' 

1  Varro  R.  R.  I.  5. 
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(2.)  Terrae  natura^  the  quality  of  the  aoil    These  two  heads  are  indicated 
hy  VirgU  in  the  fines  (6.  I.  50)— 

At  prius  ignotnm  ferro  qntm  sdndimns  aeqaor, 
Ventos  et  varitun  ooeli  praedLsoere  morem 
Cara  rit,  ac  patrios  cnltiis  habitnsque  loeoram 
£t  quid  qnaeqne  ferat  regio^  et  quid  qnaeqne  recuset. 

While  in  Bk.  II.  177,  he  enters  more  at  large  into  the  characteristics  of  different 
soils,  and  gives  mles  for  distinguishing  themy 

Nunc  locua  axroram  ingeniis,  quae  robora  cuique, 
Quia  color,  et  quae  ait  rebus  natura  ferendis. 

Soils  were  classified  according  to  their  productive  powers,  their  consistency,  their 
chief  constituents,  their  colour,  and  even  their  taste.  Thus  we  find  land  spoken 
of  as — 1.  Pinguis  (rich);  2.  Macra — leiuna  (poor);  3.  Putris — Soluta 
(fiw);  4.  Spissa — Vensa  (stiflf);  5.  Humida — Uliginosa  (wet,  swampy); 
C.  Sicca  (dry) ;  7.  ArgiUosa  (Clayey) ;  8.  Lapiffosa  (stony) ;  9.  Glareosa 
(gravelly);  10.  Arenosa  (sandy);  11.  Pulla — Nigra  (black);  12.  Cretosa 
(white);  13.  Rubricosa  (red);  14.  Salsa  (salt);  15.  Amara  (bitter);  and 
many  others.^ 

(3.)  Modus  agri,  the  measurement  of  land  and  the  considerations  which 
regulated  the  size  of  a  farm.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  land  measure 
in  common  use  among  the  Romans  was  the  lugerum,  which  was  less  than  two- 
thirds  and  more  than  three-fifths  of  an  imperial  acre.' 

(4.)  Definihus  tuendis^  L  e.,  fences  (sepes,  septa^  sepimenta).  The  fences 
in  ordinary  use  were — a.  Sepimentum  naturale,  the  quickset  hedge;  &• 
Sepimentum  agreste,  the  wooden  paling ;  c.  Sepimentum  militare,  consisting 
of  a  ditch  (fossa)  crowned  with  a  bank  (agger)  formed  of  the  earth  thrown 
out ;  d.  Sepimentum  fabrile,  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  with  or  without  cement.' 

(5.)  Si  regie  in/esta,  the  state  of  the  surrounding  country  in  so  far  as  secnrity 
of  property  was  concerned,  an  inquiry  by  no  means  unnecessary,  for  a  district 
might  be  infested  with  robbers  or  exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  hostile 
tribes.* 

(6.)  Si  Invectus  et  Avectus  idonei,  that  is,  if  there  were  facilities  for  purchas- 
ing necessaries  and  for  disposing  of  the  products  of  the  farm — good  markets  at 
hand  for  buying  and  selling.' 

(7.)  Vecturae,  the  accessibility  of  the  farm ;  whether  there  were  practicable 
roads  or  navigable  streams.* 

(8.)  Cultura  et  Natura  fundorum  conjinium, 

A  certain  influence  was  exercised  upon  the  value  of  a  farm  by  the  mode  of 
cultivation  adopted  in  and  the  natural  character  of  the  lands  adjacent.^ 

(9.)  VUla  et  Stahula,  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  topics  belongmg^ 
to  the  Cognitio  Fundi,  was  the  consideration  of  the  farm  buildings,  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  offices.' 

The  general  term  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  farm  buildings  was  Villay 
and  the  structure  might  be  discussed  under  three  heads — a.  Villa  Urbana ;  b: 
ViUa  Rustica;  c.  Villa  fructuaria. 

a.  Villa  Urbana. — This  comprehended  that  portion  of  the  buildings  occupied 


1  Varro  R.  R.  I.  7.  8.  9. 
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by  the  proprietor.  The  extent  and  the  decorations  depended  entirely  on  bis 
taste  and  his  means,  and  might  embrace  anything  between  the  simple  cottage 
of  primitive  times  and  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  the  wealthy  in  the  age  of 
Augustus. 

b.  Villa  Rustica. — This  cohiprehended  that  portion  of  the  building  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Familia  of  slave  labourers,  and  of  the  domestic 
animals.  The  apartments  essential  for  the  familia  were — 1.  CuUna^  a 
spacious  kitchen  where  the  food  of  the  establishment  was  cooked  and  eaten ;  2. 
Cellae^  sleeping  closets  for  the  Servi  SoluH  (see  p.  97)  and  rooms  for  the 
Villicus  and  the  Procurator;  3.  Ergastulum^  a  sort  of  prison,  frequently 
under  ground,  where  the  Servi  Vincti  (see  p.  97)  were  confined  when  within 
doors.  The  buildings  for  the  domestic  animals  were  included  under  the  general 
term  Stahula^  which  comprehended  Buhilia  (byres),  Ovilia  (sheep  huts), 
EquiUa  (stables),  Harae  (pig  styes),  and  others. 

c.  Villa  frtictuaria, — This  comprehended  that  portion  of  the  buildings  in- 
tended for  storing  or  preparing  the  different  products  of  the  farm.  Such  were 
the  CeUa  Vinaria  (wine  cellar),  Cella  Olearia  (oil  cellar),  Cella  Torcularia 
(press  room),  Granaria  (granaries),  FoeniUa  (hay  lofls),  PdUaria  (chaff 
bouses),  besides  a  number  of  apartments  for  objects  which  required  to  be  kept 
dry,  included  under  the  general  terms  Horrea  and  Apothecae. 

If  the  farm  was  of  considerable  extent  the  buildings  were  usually  arranged 
round  two  courts  (cortes)^  and  in  the  centre  of  each  of  these  was  a  large  tank 
{piscina). 

Either  within  the  enclosures  of  the  farm  buildings,  or  immediately  adjoining, 
were  erected  a  mill  (^pistrinuni)^  and  a  bake-house  (/urnum) ;  the  thrashing 
floor  (area),  to  be  more  particularly  described  below,  was  formed,  if  possible, 
within  sight  of  the  windows,  and  alongside  of  it  was  a  huge  covered  shed  called 
NuMlarium,  capable  of  containing  the  whole  grain  crop. 

2.  Instrumenta, 

The  instrumenta  of  a  farm  were  divided  into  three  classes— (1.)  Genus 
Vocale,    (2.)  Genus  Semivocale,    (3.)  Genus  Mutum} 

(1.)  Genus  Vocale,  i.e.,  the  human  beings  employed.  These  might  be — 
a,  Liberi  Coloni;  b,  Mercenarii;  c.  Servi. 

a.  Liberi  Coloni,  small  proprietors  who  cultivated  their  own  lands  with  their 
own  hands,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  families. 

b.  Mercenarii,  free  hired  labourers.  These  were  but  little  employed  except  in 
the  great  operations  of  haymaking  (foenisicium'),  the  com  harvest  {messis),  and 
the  vintage  (vindemia)^  when  a  number  of  extra  hands  were  required  for  a 
limited  period. 

The  regular  work  of  a  large  farm  was  performed  almost  exclusively  by — 

c.  Serviy  slaves,' forming  the  Familia  Rustica.  The  Familia  Rustica  was, 
as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  97),  separated  into  two  divisions — 1.  Servi  Soluti^ 
who  were  not  subjected  to  any  personal  restraint,  and  2.  Servi  Vincti,  who 
worked  in  fetters  (compede  vincti)  when  abroad,  and  who,  when  within  doors, 
were  shut  up  in  a  sort  of  prison  called  Ergastulum* 

The  slaves  on  a  farm  were  also  divided  into  gangs,  according  to  the  particular 
duties  which  they  were  required  to  perform,  and  in  large  establishments  the  sub- 
division of  labour  was  pushed  very  far.  Thus  there  were  Bubulci  (ox  drivers), 
Asinarii  (ass  drivers),  Armentarii  (neat  herds),  Opiliones  (shepherds),  Cap' 
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rant  (goat  herds),  Bvbulei  (swine  herds),  Vtnitores  (vine  dressers),  Operarii 
(ordinary  labourers),  and  very  many  others. 

When  the  gangs  were  large  and  worked  together,  each  had  a  Praefectus  or 
overseer,  and  in  each  farm  there  was  a  bailiff  or  snperintendent  called  Villicus^ 
who  was  himself  a  slave  or  a  freeman.  To  him  was  committed  the  whole 
charge  and  general  management,  and  with  him  a  housekeeper  called  Villica 
was  frequently  associated.  Besides  these,  when  the  transactions  were  numeroas 
and  complicated,  there  was  a  Procurator^  or  book-keeper,  who  kept  the  accounts 
and  took  charge  of  the  cash.' 

(2.)  Genus  Semivocale^  i.  e.,  the  inferior  animals  trained  to  labour.  All  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  farm,  such  as  ploughing,  harrowing,  carting,  and  the  like, 
for  which  we  employ  horses,  was,  in  ancient  times,  peribrmed  by  oxen  trained 
for  the  purpose  (hoves  domitt)^  and  this  practice  prevails  generally  in  southern 
Europe  at  the  present  day.  AjBses  were  used  for  turning  com  mills,  and  when 
fitted  with  panniers,  carried  out  manure,  cleared  away  the  pmnings  from  the 
vineyard,  and  went  to  market  (G.  I.  273)  : — 

Saepe  oleo  tardi  costas  agitator  aselli 

Aut  vilibus  onerat  pomis,  lapidemque  revertens 

IncuBum,  aut  atrae  massam  picis,  urbe  reportat. 

Horses  and  mules  were  very  sparingly  employed,  except  for  riding,  and  for 
drawing  travelling  carriages.' 

(3.)  Genus  Muium,  i.  e.,  tools  properly  so  called.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — 

a.  Those  worked  by  beasts  of  draught. 

h.  Those  worked  by  the  hand. 

In  the  first  class  we  may  notice— (1.)  Aratrum.  (2.)  Irpex,  (3.)  Crates. 
(4.)  Plaustrum.    (5.)  Tribulum.    (6.)  Trahea. 

In  the  second  class— (7.)  Rostrum,  (8.)  Ligo,  (9.)  Marra,  (10.) 
Pala.  (11.)  Bipalium.  (12.)  Eutrum.  (IS.j  Pastinum.  (14.)  Sar- 
culum.    (16.)  Dolabra,    (16.)  Falx.    (17.)   Vannus. 

Aratmm.— Numerous  allusions  to  the  most  important  implement  of  agriculture 
are  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers,  but  the  most  distinct  and  connected  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  plough  is  contained  in  a  well  known  passage  of 
Virgirs  1st  Georgic,  v.  109— 

Continao  in  silvis  magna  vi  flexa  domator 
In  burim  et  carvi  fonnam  accipit  ulmns  aratri. 
Hnic  ab  stirpe  pedes  temo  protentus  in  octo, 
Binae  aores,  duplici  aptantur  dentalia  dorso. 
Gaeditnr  et  tilia  ante  lugo  levis,  altaqne  fagus 
Stivae^  quae  cnrras  a  tergo  torqueat  imos. 

The  interpreters  of  these  lines  unfortunately  differ  so  widely  firom  each  other, 
that  any  young  scholar  who  reads  and  compares  the  various  explanations  pro- 
posed, is  likely  to  become  bewildered.  Without  attempting  to  examine  and 
refute  a  multitude  of  conflicting  opinions,  many  of  which  are  altogether  prepos- 
terous, we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  text  of  Virgil  exactly  describes  the 
simple  instrument-  still  used  in  many  parts  of  southern  Italy,  of  Greece^  and  of 

»  Varro  R  R.  L  17. 1&    Colnm.  R.  R.  I.  7.  a  a 
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Asia.  A  representation  of  one  of  these  is  subjoined  from  a  mde  sketch  by  the 
author,  taken  from  a  plough  wliich  he  saw  at  work,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Benevento,  and  it  corresponds  closely  with  the  representations 
found  upon  many  ancient  monuments. 

Before  describing  the  different  parts  in  detail,  we  must  premise  that  Virgil, 
in  the  passage  quoted  above,  mentions  those  portions  only  of  the  plough  which 
were  made  of  wood ;  and  to  this  day,  in  light  friable  soils,  ploughs  made  of 
wood  exdnsively,  without  any  iron  share,  are  still  employed. 

1.  Dentaliay  the  share-beam^  marked  A  in 
the  figure.  This  was  a  strong,  straight  beam, 
terminating  in  a  double  cutting  edge,  tapered 
to  a  sharp  point.  It  presented  two  similar 
and  symmetrical  sides  (duplici  dentalia 
dor  so);  and  hence  the  plural,  dentalia  ^  wa^ 
commonly  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  such 
words  as  frena  and  hahenae,  although  the  singular,  dentate,  is  also  found.^ 
Over  the  wooden  Dentate  or  Dentalia,  an  iron  share  was  sometimes  slipped,  as 
appears  from  the  words  of  Cato^ —  Vomis  indutilia  optimns  erit — and  sometimes 
an  iron  point  was  attached.  Thus  Pliny,'  when  describing  different  kinds  of 
shares — Tertium  in  solofacili,  nee  toto  porrectum  dentali^sed  exigua  cuspide 
in  rostra — i,  e.,  the  dentate  was  merely  tipped  with  iron,  not  fully  shod.  The 
Vomis  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  line  162 : — 

Vomis  et  inflexi  primum  grave  robur  aratiL 

But  in  the  passage  now  before  us  he  confines  himself,  as  already  noticed,  to  the 
wooden  parts.  Dens  is  used  to  denote  the  sharp-pointed  extremity  which 
pierces  the  soil,  without  reference  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  Vomis, 

2.  Buris^  marked  B.  This  was  a  piece  of  strong  crooked  tunber,  forming 
the  plough-handle  or  plough-tail ;  the  ancient  plough  differing  from  the  modern 
in  this  essential  pomt,  that  it  had  one  handle  only,  instead  of  two.  The  shape 
of  the  Buris  gave  rise  to  the  epithet  curvus,  applied  here  and  elsewhere  to  the 
Aratrum, 

8.  Temoy  the  pole,  marked  c,  with  the  lugum  attached.  With  regard  to 
these  there  is  no  doubt  or  controversy. 

4.  Stiva,  The  real  nature  and  object  of  the  Stiva  has  proved  a  source  of 
much  unsatisfactoty  discussion;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  representations 
of  ploughs  exhibited  upon  ancient  monuments,  will  enable  us  to  remove  every 
difficulty. 

It  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as  the  soil  was  light  and  free,  the  ploughman  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  guiding  the  plough  by  the  single  handle,  or  Buris;  but 
when  the  soil  was  stiff,  and  it  became  necessary  to  drive  the  plough  deep,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  regulate  the  progress  of  the  share  by  means  of  the 
BuriSf  especially  when  it  was  very  short,  as  appears  to  have  been  frequently  the 
case.  Hence  the  necessity,  m  such  cases,  for  the  cross  bar,  marked  d  in  the 
figure,  inserted  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Buris,  which,  acting  as  a 
powerful  lever,  would  give  the  labourer  complete  command  over  the  dentalia; 

1  Frennd  asaerts  in  his  Lexlcor,  that  denta>  is  i  ot  met  with  in  the  sln^lar  nntil  we  come 
down  to  Servins  ( Virg.  G.  I.  172),  and  Isidorns  C^.  i4.  2  ,  hut  it  occnn  in  a  passage  in  Pliny 
{H,  N.  xviil.  18)  quoted  below. 
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and  nhen  he  leaned  beavilj  upon  it,  he  noold  be  enabled  to  drive  the  share 
u  deep  B4  he  found  expedient. 

,Tbe  power  of  loniiDg  the  whole  fmne  of  the  macLiue  fKua  aide  to  aide  is 
apedally  mentioned  bj  Virgil  as  ihe  nee  of  the  SHua — 

StiTte,  qniiB  comiA  a  («rgo  tor^ueat  imoB ; 
and  henee,  a  plongbman,  when  leaning  heavil;  on  the  plough,  ia  represented  aa 
praaing  upon  tbe  .'itiva.     Thns  Ovid  (Met.  VIII.  218.)— 
Ant  paitOT  baoilD,  itirs' 

and  agahi  {Fail.  IV.  825.)—  __  _ 

Inde  pnmeiu  stivam  deugmt  moenla  araCio;       ^fks^'ry 

while  Colnmella  (I.  9.)  sajs  of  ■  tall  plongbman — Arando  ttivae  paene  rectus 

ir,  then,  we  h&d  no  eiplanationof  tbe  difiierentparta  of  tbe  plough  except  that 
afforded  b;  Virgil,  we  might  rest  satisfied  that  the  bar  d  (see  fig.  in  last  page) 
correspandB  to  the  Siiva,  since  it  answers  all  tbe  coaditioos.  Bnt  there  is  a 
pssaage  m  Ttmo  Be  Lingua  Latina,''  in  which  he  enumerates  the  different  parts 
of  tbe  plough,  and  whicb  wecacnot  recondle  with  this  view: — ABAiituia,  quod 
amit  ietrara  eiiaftmim.    Denb,  quod  eo  mordetur  terra.    Supra  id  requla 

Jaae  gtat,  Stiva  ab  stando:  et  in  ea  traasverga  regula  MASicuui.,  quod  tnanu 
ubiilci  tenelur.  Qui  guaei  temo  est  inter  bovet,  Buba  a  baliua,  alii  Aoo  a 
curvo  Urvom  appellant.  Sub  iugn  medio  cavuta,  quad  bura  extrema  addita 
eppilatur,  vacatur  Cocs  a  cava.    Iuodm  et  Iumentum  06  iunctu. 

Here  we  find  the  Stiva  described  aa 
a  straight  piece  of  wood,  atandiug  per- 
pendicalar  to  the  sbare  beam,  and 
Aimished  with  a  Manieula,  or  handle; 
and  the  Bura  is  defiued  as  quaei  temo 
inter  boves,  and  no  separate  Temo  ia 
nentioued.  It  ia  clear,  therefore,  that 
Varro  is  describing  a  plough  different  in 
form   and  arrangements   from   that  of 

Virgil ;  but  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  a  coin  of  Centuripae,  in  the  Hnnterian 
collection,  will  make  everything  clear. 

Here  the  carved  BuTtt  ia  turned  in  tbe  oppoute  direction  Irom  that  in  the  flrat 
figure;  it  hends  away  from  Uie  ploughman,  and  is  in  reality,  as  Tairo  states, 
quasi  temo  inter  bovei,  to  which  the  yoke  might  be  attached.  But  in  tbiscase 
tbe  BuTU  could  no  longer  be  held  by  the  plooghman ;  and  the  atraight  pole,  or 
Stiva,  with  ila  Manic^,  both  of  which  are  plainly  depicted,  became  necessary. 
When  tbe  Burii  was  gra^>ed  by  the  ploughman,  then  the  croaa  bar  D  (see  last 
page),  answered  every  purpose;  and  this  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Sfiuo  of  Virgil, 
who  makes  no  mention  oi&  Manieula. 

6.  Aures.  Mould- Boards.  Two  of  these,  which  were  not  required  in  ordinary 
.  plonghiog,  were  attached  to  the  plough  when  it  wss  wished  to  rib  {lirare)  tbe 
land,  as  will  be  explained  more  fully  when  we  treat  of  the  operation  of  ploughing. 
The  ordinaiy  modem  plough  baa  one  mould-board  pennanentlj  attached ;  but 
donble  mould-board  ploaglu  have  been  recently  introduced  in  tumip-boabandiy. 

>  Ub.  V.  t  IS*-  al-  UOller. 
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A  plongh  with  the  mould-boards  attached  was  termed  Aratrum  auritum,  as 
opposed  to  the  Aratrum  simplex.^ 

6.  Culter,  In  addition  to  the  parts  named  by  Yirgil,  Pliny'  mentions  the 
Cutter,  which  he  reckons  as  a  kind  of  share;  bnt  it  is  manifest  from  his  words 
that  it  was  quite  distinct  from  the  Vomer.  It  was  employed  in  breaking  up 
very  stiff  lea  before  the  first  regular  ploughing  was  given,  and  was,  in  all 
probability,  essentially  the  same  with  the  modem  Coulter: — Culter  vacatur, 
praedensam,  prius  quam  proscindatur^  terram  secans,  futurisque  sulcis 
vestigia  praescribens  incisuris,  quas  resupinus  in  arando  mordeat  vomer. 

7.  Ralla  s.  Eallum,  This  appendage  to  the  plough  is  described  by  Pliny 
alone;  it  was  a  small  spade,  or  scraper,  attached  to  a  long  handle,  and  used 
for  cleaning  the  share  when  clogged  with  earth: — Purget  vomerem  suJnnde 
stimulus  cuspidatus  rallo.^  (Plin.  1.  c.)  What  is  now  termed  the  plough-staff 
is  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  three  essential  parts  of  the  plough — ^the  Buris,  the  Dentalia,  and  the 
Temo — are  mentioned  by  Uesiod,*  under  the  names  of  yvtis,  kr^vfAa^  and 
iVro/Soft;;,  respectively;  and  in  another  passage  he  speaks  of  the  o^v^S  tx^rM;, 
which  must  be  the  Stiva  or  Manicula,^  Hesiod,  moreover,  distinguishes 
between  the  Aporpov  uvroyvoM — in  which  the  Buris^  Dentalia,  and  Temo  were 
composed  of  a  single  piece  of  timber — and  the  dparpoy  s-nxroy,  in  which  the 
different  parts  were  nailed  together.' 

Irp«x  s.  Hirpex  s.  Urpex,  was  a  plank  armed  with  numerous  teeth,  and 
dragged  by  oxen  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  up 
weeds.  The  description  given  by  Yarro'  is  quite  distinct — IjEtPiCES  regula 
compluribus  dentibus^  quam  item  ut  plaustrUm  booes  trahunt  ut  eruaut  quae 
in  ten'a  serpunt,*  It  answered  the  same  end  as  what  is  now  termed  a  Grubber, 

Cmtcs  is  a  general  term  applied  to  textures  of  rods,  twigs,  straw,  sedge, 
reeds,  fern,  &c.'  Such  were  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  rural  purposes. 
Thus  Crates  vimineae^^  were  dragged  over  ploughed  land  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  down  the  clods;  and  Crates  dentatae^^  answering  in  all  respects  to  a 
modem  harrow,  were  used  in  Gaul  for  covering  up  the  seed.  Crates  stercorariae^ 
were  panniers  iu  which  manure  was  carried  out  to  the  field;  Crates  Jicariae^* 
were  used  in  drying  figs;  when  grapes  were  made  into  raisins,  they  were  spread 
out  upon  crates;^*  and  when  crates  were  formed  of  strong  materials,  they  were 
used  for  fences  or  pens,  like  our  hurdles — Claudensque  textis  cratibus  laetum 
pecus,  (Hor.  Epod.  II.  45.) 

Pkmsinim  s.  Ploatmm  dim*  Pl««ielliim.— This  term  is  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  ificciu,  and  includes  carts,  waggons,  and  wheeled  vehicles  of  every 
description  employed  for  agricultural  purposes.    The  wheels,  like  those  m  the 

1  Pallad.  1. 48. 

«  H.  N.  XVIIL  18. 

8  EdcL  vary  in  the  form  given  to  this  word.  In  some  we  find  rallo ;  In  others,  roBa ;  in  others 
ruUa, 

4  Opera  et  Dies  v.  437.  seqq. 

»  v.  467.  In  this  passage  ttlfyv  is  generally  sapposed  to  he  the  7cmo,  and  fu^a^Mg  the  lugwn. 
The  Greek  word  for  the  iron  share,  or  Vomar^  is  w>»i«.  (Plut  Bom.  11.) 

•  A  figure  of  an  dk;«r(M  murvyxMf,  as  still  nsed  in  Mysia,  will  be  found  in  TraveU  in  Asia  Minor^ 
by  Charles  Fellowes,  p.  71.— J.  H.  Voss,  in  his  translation  of  Virgil^s  Oeorgics  (Altona,  1800),  has 
given  a  plate,  with  i-epresentatlons  of  twenty-five  varieties  of  and^it  and  modem  ploughs,  which 
serve  to  illustrate  this  subject. 

7  Varro  L.  L.  V.  $  136.  ed.  MUller.    Comp.  Paul.  Diac.  sl  v.  trptcei,  p.  lOA.  ed.  MUIIer. 

8  See  also  Cato  R.  R.  10.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  I.  95. 

•  So  Virgil,  Aen.  XL  64.  Haud  segnes  aUi  crates  et  motte  feretrum^Arbuteit  textaU  virgie  et 
viminequemo;  and  ColumelL  R.  R.  XIL  \b.^Cratei pa$torak»  eubno  veleariuvelJUice  Uxfae. 

w  Virg.  G.  I.  95.  "  Plln.  H.  N.  XVIIL  18.  "  Cato  B.  B.  10.    Varr.  U.  B.  1. 2i. 

u  Cato  R.  B.  4&  u  ColumelL  B.  B.  XIL  1& 
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toy-oirtsofchiHrcn,  were  pteneraJljtomposedrfdiBra  of  solid  limber,  and  were 
caUed  tympana  (G.  II.  441)  :— 

Bioc  radiog  triTere  rotis,  liinc  tpnpans  pUnstm ; 
a.icli  majr  be  (till  seen  io  the  sectnded  uiairicte  of  >outLeni  Ital;,  ia  Grecco. 
Aria  Minor,  Bud  India. 

The  HDinber  of  wheels  kw)  nsuuiif  two; 
indeed,  Isidonu  deEaes  the  Piaiatrum  to 
le  veJiiculum  daarum  rotarum;  but  fonr- 
wheeled  carta  were  oertainlj  in  use,  since 
thej  appear  on  vonons  ancient  monnmenla, 
altbongli  tbey  may  hare  tieen  distingaisbed 
bj  a  different  name.  Cato'  notices  phttra 
maiora;  bnt  there  ia  no  gronnd  (or  the  ctn- 
iJiuion  that  these  had  fonr  wbeela,* 

The  Ploatelium  Puidcum  nill  be  noticed  immediately. 

TrlkBlwB.  PlHtcU>B  PbbIobb.  Thra*hing-MachiDes,~The  Trtbulum 
was  a  framework  of  heavy  planks,  the  nnder  aide  of  which  was  stndded  all  over 
with  iron  teetb,  or  sharp  stones.  This  was  dragged  hy  a  team  of  horses  or  oxea 
over  the  com  when  spread  ont  npon  the  thnubing  floor;  and  it  mbbed  out  a 
porliaa  of  the  grain  while  it  turned  the  straw  over  and  over;  so  that  the  whole 
was  thoroughly  trodden  by  the  inimsls.  In  the  Plotttlbtm  Punicum  the  toothed 
planks  were  monntcd  upOQ  wheels.  Vairo'  describes  both  the  form  and  nae  of 
these  implements  so  dis^ctly  as  to  require  no  cotnnient — E  spicis  in  aream 
excuti  grana :  quod  Jit  apud  alioa  lumenti$  lunefu,  ac  Tbibulo  :  id  Jit  e  tabula 
lapidibui  aul  /en-o  aaperata,  quo  imposUo  auHga,  ant  pondere  grand! 
trahitur  iumentia  iuncfu,  u(  dtiKutiat  e  epica  grana .-  out  ex  ataibus  dtntatis 
cum  orbkalis,  quod  vacant  Plostbllom  Pobicdm.  A  representation  of  a 
Tributum,  as  still  nsed  in  Iklysia,  answering  exactly  to  the  description  of  Vam>, 
will  he  found  in Fellowes'  Travek  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  70  (1839).' 

TimkeK  i.  Tiaha A  sort  of  sledge,  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 

Tribulum,  in  conjunctioo  with  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Virgil' — 

Tribulaque  trsheaeqne  et  iniqno  pondere  rastri. 
Tba  words  of  Colnmella'  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed — At  si  competit,  ut  ia  area  terutur  Jrumentum,  ntkil  duhium  eal, 
quin  equii  meUus  quam  bubiii  ea  ru  eonficiatur:  et,  n  panca  iiiga  iunt, 
adiicere  Tribulamet  Traham  possLi, 

BaaoBH, — in  the  ploral  usually  Bbmh, — is  the  general  term  for  any 
toothed  implement  used  for  stirring  the  ground.  Thus  Tarro' — BastkI,  quibua 
dentatis  peuilut  eradunt  terrain  atque  eruwit.  The  diminutive  SaatelU  cor- 
responds closely  to  our  hand-rakes, — Rastblli,  ut  irpices,  serrae  leves ;  ita 
qui  hoToo  in  pratis,  per  fenisecta  ea  festacat  corradit,  qru>  a5  rasu  rasleUi 

1  R.  R.  10,    CaioiL  VBrr.  R-B-Lil. 

II.  c  It  (Fmcot  1671).  Bid  GiHSBOT,  Hit  H'<ism  ml  Faliratrtt  dtr  Orteelitn  wid  Somrr,  cup.  XIT. 
Kflq.  <HUiulien,  1S17).  The  cat  nivtn  gboYs,  npresenlLog  a  dnnii-can,  li  copied  from  llie  luc 
■nenCloned  irork.  Tab.  VIL  Be.  L  sod  1>  uken  from  i,  Romao  baa-reUeC 

=  VsTTo  R.  K.  I.  ia. 

•  SualnoVarroL  L.  V.j  IS.  vheceMUlIerreadg  IWnltun.  Golnui.It.  R.  IL!I.  PJln-H-N. 
XVIII.SO.    Serr.adVlrcCj.LlM.    ScbeHer.JHIU  VelMiiian,I.7. 

'  G.  net 

»  R.  E.  11.  !L 

'  1.  1.  V.  1 13S.  ed.  HUllei.   Coup.  Vln;.  Am.  VIL  TSG.  IS.  SOS.  a  1(1  .ML 
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dicti,"^ — and  again, — turn  de  pratis  stipulam  rastelUs  eradi,  atque  addere 
foenisiciae  cumulvm  (R.  R.  I.  49). 

One  of  the  most  important  purposes  to  which  Rastri  were  applied  was  crush- 
ing clods.    So  VirgU,* — 

Mnltum  adeo  rastris  glebas  qui  frangit  inertes 
Vimineasque  trahit  crates,  iavat  arva,     .    .    . 

and  Pliny,'— i4raiiow€joer  transversum  iterata^  occatio  sequiiur^uhi  resposdU 
crate  vel  rastro.  Such  instruments  were  necessarilj  large  and  heavy;  and 
hence  the  expression, — iniquo  pondere  rastri,*  One  form  of  the  Rostrum  in  very 
common  use,  consisted  of  two  long  thick  iron  teeth,  set  nearly  at  right  angles 

to  a  short  strong  wooden  shaft.    This  was 

'"*'" """""""" ■"""""""' "'"""^    termed  emphatically,— 

Bidens,^  was  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  and  is  still  the  favourite  tool  of  the 
vineyard  labourer,  retaining  in  Italy  its 
ancient  name, — Bidente,  Gato  includes  Rastri  Quadridentes  among  the 
instrumenta  required  for  the  olive  garden  and  vineyard.*  When  the  Rastrum 
assumed  the  form  of  a  rake,  it  was  occasionally,  as  among  ourselves,  made 
entirely  of  wood ;  Columella  specially  enjoins  that  the  seed  of  lucerne  {medico) 
should  be  covered  up  ligneis  rastris,  or,  as  he  calls  them  in  a  subsequent 
chapter, — ligneis  rastelHs,^ 

Tdgo, — ^The  Ligo,  like  the  Bidens,  was  used  for  loosening  and  turning  up 
the  soil;  and  like  the  Rostrum^  for  breaking  down  tenacious  dods.  Afler 
examining  and  comparing  the  passages  referred  to  below,  we  must  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  could  not  have  been  either  a  spade,  as  some,  or  a  hatchet^  as 
other  scholars  have  imagined,  but  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a  pick- 
axe, an  instrument  which  will  answer  all  the  conditions.* 

mami. — AH  that  we  can  say  with  regard  to  this  implement  is,  that  it  was 
applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  Ligo,  and  that  it  had  a  broad  iron  blade. 
Thus  Columella  (X.  71  .)— 

Tn  gravibus  rastris  cnnctantia  perfode  terga, 
Tn  penitus  lada  eradere  viscera  tnarris 
Ne  dubita 

and  again,  V  87. — 

Aequora  dulds  humi  repetat  mucrone  bidentis, 
Mox  bene  cum  glebis  vivacis  cespitis  herbam 
Contundat  marrae  sen  fracti  dente  ligonis. 

Hence  the  Marra  was,  very  probably,  a  one-hloded  mattock,  an  instrument 
which  is  constantly  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  field  labourer  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  being  called  Marra  in  Italy,  and 
Marre  de  vigneron  in  France.     Pliny, .  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  when 

^  Varro  1  c.    These  words  are  evidently  cormpt,  but  the  general  meaning  is  clear. 

«  G.  l.  94. 

3  H  N.  XVIII.  2a 

*  Virjf.  G.  I.  164. 

»  Lucret  V!  m  TibuU.  L  i.  29.  I.  x.  49.  IL  ill.  6.  Virp.  G.  IL  400.  Ov.  Fast.  IV.  927. 
Iqv.  S.  UL  228.    It  was  probably  identical  with  the  Greek  dixOA*. 

•  Cato  R.  R  10. 11. 
'Col.  R.R.IL  11.13. 

»  The  passages  which  seem  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  ligo  are,— Colnm.  R.  R.  X  89.  Or.  E.  P. 
I.  viii.  69.  Amorr.  IIL  z.  31.  Stat  Theb.  III.  689.  The  following  merely  point  ont  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,— Hor.  Od.  III.  vi.  88.  Epod.  V.  80.  Epp.  L  xiv.  27.  Mart  IV.  Ixiv.  32. 
lav.  S.  VIL  33.  XL  89.     Pallad.  R.  S.  I.  43.  simply  names  Hffona  in  his  list  of  uutrumeuta. 
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treating  of  the  Bipalium^  mentioDB  the  Marra  in  such  terms  as  to  confirm  tha 
view  we  have  taken.^ 

Pala. — This  was  a  pointed  spade  or  shovel.  The  actnal  nptoming  and 
stirring  of  the  soil  was  performed  chiefly  by  the  plough,  the  ligo  and  the  ^dens^ 
and  the  pcUa  is  mentioned  specially  in  connection  with  swampy  land  and 
soft  garden  mould.*  That  it  was  pointed  at  the  extremity,  appears  from  the 
words  of  Fliny,  when  he  is  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  shares;  one  of 
which  he  describes  as  having  a  cuspis  in  mucronem  fasUgiata,  and  then  adds — 
cuspis  effigiem  palae  hdbet.'  Cato  ranks  the  pala  among  iron  implenaents 
(Jerramenta)j*  but  it  was  sometimes  made  of  hardwood,  tipped  or  edged 
with  iron — 

Tnm  mihi  ferrato  verBetur  robore  palae 
Dulcis  humus*    .... 

and  sometimes  of  wood  alone  (palae  Ugneae)*  in  which  case  it  was  used  for 
turning  over  and  winnowing  com,  and  was  in  this  form  probably  identical  with 
the  VentUahrumj^  the  wti;o»  of  the  Greeks. 

^  BlpAliuB. — Occasionally,  for  deep  digging  or  trenching,  a  Pala  of  great 
size  and  strength  was  employed,  and  in  this  shape  was  termed  BipaUum.  The 
ordinaiy  length  of  the  iron  blade  must  have  been  two  feet  and  upwards;  for 
Columella  says* — satis  erit^  non  alto  hipalio,  id  est^  minus  duos  pedes  ferra- 
mento^  novale  converti. 

The  above  is  the  account  of  the  BipaUum  given  in  the  most  approved  works  on 
Archaeology;  but  there  is  a  passage  in  Pliny'  which,  if  there  be  no  error  in  the 
text,  seems  to  prove  that  he  at  least  gave  this  name  to  the  double  iron  prong  of 
the  Bidens — Solum  apricum  et  quam  amplissimum  in  seminario  sive  in  vinea^ 
bidente  pastinari  debet  temos  pedes  bipalio  alto:  marra  reici  quaternum 
pedum  ferramento,^^ 

Vntnim  also  must  have  been  some  kind  of  spade  or  shovel,  judging  from 
the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  Thus  it  was  used  for  stirring  and  tempering 
plaster,  stucco,"  and  mixtures  of  various  kinds;'*  while  Ovid  represents  Celer  as 
killing  Remus  with  a  Rutrum^  when  the  latter  leaped  over  the  newly-cut  trench 
which  marked  the  circuit  of  the  infant  city — 


Nee  mora  transilait,  nitro  Celer  occupat  ausnm, 
Ille  premit  doram  sanguinoleatas  hnmnm.^ 


BBteUam,  apparently  the  diminutive  from  the  above,  must  have  been  what 
is  now  termed  a  corn  strike^  i.  e.,  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  with  which  the 
grain  in  a  measure  is  scraped  level  with  the  brim.'* 

*  ^ere  is,  however,  another  passa^  in  Pliny,  H.  N.  XVIIL  IS.  in  which  he  speaks  of  cattinip 
Incerne,  when  three  years  old,  close  to  the  xrouad  with  **  morris^*'  which  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  oar  idea  of  a  common  mattock.  luveual  XV.  167.  mentions  marrae  in  general  terms  alon^ 
with  METCu/a,  rattroy  and  the  vomer,  and  so  again  IIL  311. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  XVIIL  6.  Comp.  XVII.  17.  Colnm.  X  45.  In  digging  a  ditch  the  earth 
woald  be  first  loosened  by  the/t^<>  or  mattock,  and  then  thrown  out  with  the  shovel;  hence, 
Cincmnatns  is  represented  (Liv.  IIL  S6L)  as  having  been  fonnd  Jbssamfodiens  palae  irmixut^ 
Where,  however,  palae  is  a  conjectural  emendation  for  jxi^  and  some  edd.  read  btpalio. 

»  H.  N.  XVIIL  18.  ♦  R  R.  10.  1 L  »  Colum.  X-  45. 

» Cato  R.  B.  li.  '^Col.  B.  R.  IL  la 

«  R.  R.  XL  3.  See  also  V.  S.  bipaUo  poiUnabimus.  Cato  B.  R.  6.  45. 151.  Varro  R.  R.  L  31 
Plin..H.  N.  XVIIL  20. 

*  H.  N.  XVIL  21. 

10  Most  edd.  have/ermm^o,  which  fs  nnintelUgible. 
"  Pallad.  B.  R.  i.  15.    Vitruv.VILa    Plin.  H.  N.  XXXVL  23. 
^  Cato  R.  R  37. 128.    Comp.  10. 11.    Varro  L.  L.  V.  9  134.  ed.  BlttlL 
"  Ov.  F.  IV.  843.    Comp.  Varro  ap.  Noa  s.  v.  Butrum,  p.  1& 
14  Lucil  ap.  Non.  1.  c 
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• — ^The  verb  pastino  and  the  snbstantive  pasHnatio  are  nsed  hj 
the  agricultural  writers  to  denote  the  operation  of  deep  digging  or  trenching, 
which  seems  to  have  been  nsaalljr  performed  with  the  Udens  or  the  hipalium} 
But  the  instrument  called  Pastinum  was  not,  as  we  might  have  supposed,  a 
spade  or  pickaxe,  but  a  two-pronged  dibble  for  setting  young  plants.  Thus 
Columella — Pastinum  vocant  agricolae  ferramentum  bifurcum,  quo  semina 
vanguntur.^ 

Palladius  uses  pastinum  sometimes  as  equivalent  to  pastinatio,  and  sometimes 
in  the  sense  of  ground  that  has  been  trenched,  t.  «.,  solum  pastinatum* 

Barcnlnm  ■.  fitaurcalns* — ^The  chief  use  of  the  Sarculum  was  to  loosen  the 
soil  and  destroy  the  weeds  around  the  roots  of  the  growing  com,  which  was 
sowed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  spring  up  in  regular  rows  or  drills,  the  operation 
being  called  sarritio.  Although  we  have  no  distinct  account  of  the  form  of  this 
instrument,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  resembled  our  common  hoe,  which  is 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  turnip  husbandry,  and  is  also  applied,  like  the 
Sarculum,  to  many  other  purposes  connected  with  stirring  and  pulverizing  the 
ground.  Columella  describes  very  graphically  the  process  of  *^ earthing  up" 
young  vegetables  in  a  garden  with  the  Sarculum.* 

Pfllladius '  distinguishes  between  Sarculos  simplices  and  Sarculos  bicomes. 
What  the  latter  may  have  been,  it  is  hard  to  discover,  unless  we  suppose  witii 
Dickson  that  it  was  a  double-bladed  hoe,  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
one-half  would  go  on  each  side  of  a  row  of  corp,  and  heap  up  the  earth  towaixid 
the  plants. 

Dolabm  dim.  ]»«labella« — This  was  a  strong  broad  chisel  set  straight  upon 
a  long  wooden  handle.*  It  was  extensively  employed  in  the  construction  of 
field  works,  and  in  various  other  military  operations,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
tools  of  the  carpenter,  while  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied  in  agriculture  is 
fully  explained  by  Columella,^ — Nee  minus  dolabra  quam  vomere  bubulcus 
utatur:  et  praefractas  stirpes,  summasque  radices,  quibus  ager  arbusto  con- 
situs  implicatur,  omnes  refodiat  ac  persequatur.  The  dolabra,  or 
dolabella,  likewise  answered  the  purpose  of  a  small  spade  in  the  hands 
of  the  gardener  and  the  vme-dresser.^  Sometimes  an  axe  had,  as  is 
well  known,  a  double  blade,  in  which  form  it  was  called  Bipennis,  and 
sometimes  instead  of  the  second  blade  a  dolabra  was  attached.  Such 
an  instrument  was  termed  Securis  dolabrata.* 

Falx  dim.  Falcnla,  was  the  general  name  for  any  cutting  instru- 
ment with  a  curved  edge,  and  included  the  Scythe  of  the  mower  (F, 
foenaria),  the  Sickle  of  the  reaper  (F,  messoria — stramentarid), 
the  Bill  of  the  hedger  and  the  forester  (F.  sUvatica — arborea — 
ruscaria^lumaria^sirpicula),  and  the  Pruning-knife  of  the  gar- 

1  e.  g.,  Colam.  B.  R.  IIL  13.    Plin.  B.  N.  XYIL  31. 

>ColunLR.R.IILl& 

s  Pallad.  B.  K.  II.  10.  IIL  9.  The  operation  of  PasHnatio  is  mentioned  yeej  frequently  in 
connection  witii  the  preparation  of  land  for  the  formation  of  a  vineyard.  See  Colnm.  &.  K.  1 V. 
13.  15. 16. 

«  Cato  R.  R.  10.    Colnm.  II.  11.  X.  91.    Flln.  H.  N.  XVIIL  19. 

ft  R.  R.  I.  43. 

ft  The  different  modifications  and  nses  of  the  Dolabra  have  been  ftilly  described  and  illnstrated 
by  Mr.  James  Yates,  in  a  paper  contained  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  ArcAaeoiogieal  Journal.  See 
also  his  excellent  article  "  Oolabra,"  in  the  JHetUmartf  of  Greek  ana  Roman  Antiquitiest  edited  by 
Doctor  Smith,  as  it  stands  in  the  ftrtt  edition  of  that  work,  fbr  In  the  second  edition  K  is  mnch 
curtailed. 

7R.R.II.a.    Comp.  Pallad.  R.  R.  II.  a 

ft  Pallad.  R.  R.  IIL  2L    Colnm.  R.  R.  IV.  24. 

ft  PuUad.  B.  R.  1.  43.  who  opposes  it  to  the  Stewii  simpltx* 
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<1eiierand  the  vioe-dresBer  (F.  putatoria^vinitoria  s.  mneaticd).^  Columella 
(leecribes  minately  the  somewhat  complicated  form  of  the  Falx  Vinitoria,  wfaidi 
will  be  nnderstood  from  the  annexed  cat,  which  is  copied  from  a  representa- 
tion found  in  several  MSS.  of  that  writer.' 

Tamas,  called  by  Virgil  mystica  vannus  lacchi^*  was  certainly  an  instm- 
meat  fur  winnowing  com, — ipsae  autem  spicae  meUus  Justibus  tunduntur 
vannisque  expurgantur*  and  was  probably  identical  with  the  Greek  Tmcifov, 
Oar  only  information  with  regard  to  its  form  is  derived  from  the  words  of  Ser- 
vios,  who  calls  it  cribrum  areale,  from  which  we  condade  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  sieve, — ^and  shallow  baskets  of  this  shape  are  to  be  seen  in  various  r^re- 
sentations  of  Bacchanalian  ceremonies,  containing  the  sacred  utensils,  and 
borne  on  the  heads  of  attendants,  who  were  hence  termed  7nK»o^opoi. 

8.  Ees, 

The  most  important  operations  performed  by  the  fanner  were, — (1.)  Aratio 
(ploughing).  (2.)  Occatio  (harrowing).  (8.)  Satio  —  Sementis  (sowing). 
(4.)  Sarritio  et  Runcatio  (hoeing  and  weeding).  (5.)  Messio  (reaping). 
(6.)  Tritura  et  VentUatto  (thrashing  and  winnowing).  (7.)  Conditio 
(storing). 

(1.)  Aratio;  (2.)  Occatio;  (8.)  Safio.*  — The  number  of  plonghings 
requisite  in  order  to  render  the  land  fit  for  the  reception  of  seed,  depends  upon 
so  many  contingencies — the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  crop 
desired— that  no  role  could  ever  be  laid  down  of  universal  application. .  But, 
according  to  Roman  practice,  land,  when  about  to  receive  a  crop,  was  seldom 
ploughed  less  than  twice,  or  more  than  four  times,  lyhen  a  lea  field  {ager 
novalis)  was  broken  up,  the  plougrhman,  when  he  gave  the  first  ploughing^  was 
said  proscindere — when  he  gave  the  second,  iterare,  or  offringei^e,  because  this 
was  usually  a  cross  ploughing  (G.  I.  97.) — 

Et  qtd  prosdsso  quae  soscitat  aeqnore  terga 
Rursus  in  obliqnam  verso  pemunpit  aratro, 

— ^^^hen  he  gave  the  third,  (ertiare. 

If  the  soil  was  stifi;  after  each  ploughing,  the  clods  (jglebae  inertes)  were 
broken  down  with  heavy  hand-rakes  (rastris)  or  by  dragging  hurdles  {crates^ 
over  the  surface,  and  these  were  sometimes  toothed  (crates  dentaiae).  This 
operation  was  termed  Occatio^  and  resembled  in  every  respect  harrowing^ — 
(G.  I.  94.)— 

Mnltum  adeo  rastris  glebas  qui  frangit  inertes, 
Vimiiieasque  trahit  crates,  iavat  arva.   .    .    . 

When  the  soil  was  completely  pulverized  and  presented  a  perfectly  smooth  sur- 
face, which  was  generally  achieved  by  the  second  or  third  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing, the  seed  com  was  cast  upon  the  ground,  a  pair  of  mould-boards  (hinae 
cures)  were  attached  to  the  share  beam  (dentalia),  and  the  seed  was  ploughed 
in,  the  land  being  by  this  operation  ribbed  or  raised  in  ridges,  as  hi  potato  or 
turnip  husbandry.     In  giving  this  last  ploughing,  the  husbandman  was  said 

»  Cato  R.  R.  10. 1 1.    Varro  R.  R.  L  22.    L.  L.  V.  $  137.  ed.  MttlL    Pallad.  R.  R.  L  43. 

*  Colum.  R.  R.  IV.  25. 

3  Virg.  Georg.  I.  ]66.  and  note  of  Senrios. 

*  Colum.  R.  R.  II.  21. 

»  Colum.  II.  2.  4.  a  9. 10.  11. 13.  XL  2.  a    Plin.  H.  N.  XVIIL  17.  19.  20.  24.  26.    Vaix  R  R. 
1. 1.  29.    Cato  R.  li.  61. 
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lirare  s.  in  liram  redigere^  the  elevated  ridge  of  earth  was  called  porca,  the 
depression  between  each  two  porcae  was  called  lira  or  sulcus. 

Sometimes,  howeva*,  the  land  was  prepared  for  sowing  bj  ploughing  it  in 
ridges  before  sowing,  then  casting  the  seed  into  the  furrows,  and  covering  it 
up  by  harrows  as  among  ourselves.  This  was  regarded  as  inferior  husban£y, 
for  it  was  held  that  the  soil  ought  to  be  completely  pulverized  before  the  seed 
was  committed  to  the  ground;  that  this,  however,  was  not  always  the  case  is 
evident  from  the  lines  (G.  I.  104.) — 

Quid  dicAm,  iacto  qui  semine,  comminns  anra 
Insequitnr  comnlosque  mit  male  pingais  arenae. 

(4.)  SarriHo  et  Runeaiio^ — It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said 
above  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  covering  up  the  seed,  that  the  yonng  plants 
would  spring  in  regular  rows,  leaving  a  considerable  space  between  the  drills,  so 
that  two  operations,  little  resorted  to  by  the  modem  farmer  in  the  case  of  com 
crops,  could  be  performed  with  safety  and  facility.  These  were  hand  hoeing, 
called  sarritio,  executed  with  an  instrument  called  sarculunt,  the  object  being 
to  loosen  the  soil  and  admit  air  and  moisture  to  the  young  plants,  and  weeding, 
called  runcatio^  which  was  performed  at  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  growth  of 
the  crop — subiungenda  deinde  est  sarritioni  runcatio — and  both  operations 
were  repeated  as  often  as  circumstances  seemed  to  demand. 

Hand  hoeing  and  weeding  were  among  the  ordinary  and  regular  operations 
performed  upon  the  com  crops,  but  there  were  others  resorted  to  occasionally  only 
and  to  meet  particular  emergencies — thus,  when  the  yonng  com  was  too  rank, 
the  over  luxuriance  was  checked  by  depasturing  it,  as  mijoined  by  Virgil  (6. 
I.  111.)- 

Quid  qui  ne  gravidis  procumbat  cnlmns  aristis 
Luxunem  segetom  tenera  depasdt  in  herba, 

— when  the  crop  was  parched  by  excessive  drought,  the  husbandman  betook 
himself  to  irrigation,  as  described  in  the  charming  lines  (6. 1.  106.) — 

Deinde  satis  fluvium  indudt  rivosque  sequentes,  &c, 

this  being  different,  however,  from  the  systematic  irrigation  which  formed  part 
of  the  established  culture  in  some  districts. 

(5.)  Messio* — Mention  is  made  by  Yarro  of  three  different  modes  of  reaping 
com  (frumenti  tria  genera  sunt  messionis)  adopted  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 
According  to  one  method,  the  stem  was  shom  close  to  the  ground  with  a  reap- 
ing hook  (^falx)^  and  the  ears  were  then  cut  off  from  the  straw,  and  carried 
away  in  baskets  (corhes)  ;  according  to  the  second,  the  ears  alone  were  cut  off 
with  a  small  saw,  fitted  into  a  crooked  wooden  handle;  according  to  the  third, 
the  stem  was  divided  midway  between  the  ear  and  the  root.  When  either  the 
second  or  the  third  method  was  followed,  the  straw  left  standing  was  subse- 
quently mown. 

(6.)  (7.)  Tritura — Ventilatio — Conditio.^ — The  mode  of  thrashing  com 
followed  by  the  ancient  Romans  is  still  retained  in  southem  Italy,  in  Greece, 
and  in  the  East,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  A  small  plot  of 
ground,  generally  of  a  circular  form,  was  marked  out  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Villa ;  it  was  surrounded  with  a  low  wall,  the  surface  was  either  levelled, 

1  Colmn.  R.  R.  XL  13. 18.    Plia  H.  N.  XVIII.  21.  26.    Cato  R.  R.  87.    Yair.  R.  R  L  18. 30.  36. 
«  Varro  R  R.  I.  ea    Coluin.  R  R.  IL  21.    PUn.  H.  N.  XVHL  8a 

s  Varro  R  R  L  18.  51.  52.  53.  57.     Colnm.  R  R.  I.  6.  IL  20.     Cato  R  R  91. 129.    Plin. 
H.  N.  XVm.  80.  rt 
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or  raised  slightly  in  tbe  centre,  was  made  perfectly  smooth,  and  hardened  into  a 
sort  of  concrete  by  the  addition  of  chalk  and  other  materials — the  space  thus 
prepared  was  called  Area  (G.  1. 178.^ 


Area  com  primis  ingenfi  aeqnanda  cylindro 
Et  vertenda  manu,  et  creta  solldanda  tenad 
Ne  snbeant  herbae,  nea  pnlyere  victa  fatiscat. 

To  this  endosore  the  ears  of  com,  either  cut  close  off,  or  with  a  portion  of  the 
straw  attached,  were  conveyed  and  spread  out,  and  the  grain  was  then  trodden 
or  rubbed  out  (terere)  by  oxen  or  horses  driven  round  and  round.  In  order  that 
the  ears  might  be  turned  over,  and  every  portion  subjected  in  turn  to  the  tread- 
ing action  of  the  feet,  heavy  beams  of  wood,  with  iron  spikes  attached,  called 
Tribula  and  Trdheae  were  dragged  backwards  and  forwards  by  some  of  the 
animals.  The  com  was  then  winnowed  by  tossing  it  in  tbe  aur  by  a  wooden 
shovel  called  ventilahrum,  or  by  agitating  it  in  a  sieve  called  vannus,  and  when 
thoroughly  cleaned,  was  stored  up  in  carefully  constracted  granaries  (jgranaria 
— horrea).  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  ears  of  com  were  cut  close  off  from 
the  straw,  they  were  conveyed  to  the  bam  (korreum),  and  there  the  grain  waa 
beaten  out  with  flails  (bcLculis  excutere—fiistihus  tundere),^ 

4t,  Temporal 

The  seasons  at  which  the  different  operations  were  performed  necessarily  varied 
greatly  according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  rich  strong  land  was  ploughed  early 
in  spring,  and  again  before  the  summer  solstice,  while  dry  poor  soil  was  not 
ploughed  at  all  until  autumn.  Yurgil  gives  the  precept  distinctly,  and  adds  the 
reasons  (6. 1.  63.) — 


ErsQ  age  terrae 


Pmgae  solum  primis  extempio  a  mensibns  anni 
Fortes  invertant  tanri,  glebasqne  iaoentes 
Pulvemlenta  coqnat  matnris  solibus  aestas. 
At  si  non  faerit  tellas  fecunda,  snb  ipsnm 
Arcturum  sat  erlt  tenui  suspendere  snlco  : 
niic,  officiant  laetis  ne  fragibus  herbae, 
Hie,  sterilem  exigans  ne  deserat  hmnor  arenam. 

So  also  different  crops  were  sown  at  different  seasons.  Wheat,  as  among 
ourselves,  might  be  sown  twice  a-year,  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  and  in 
spring,  the  latter  being  called  trimestris  «a^io,  because  the  grain  was  reaped 
about  three  months  after  it  was  sown.  Yirgil  speaks  of  the  autumn  sowing  only, 
and  says  that  the  farmer  ought  not  to  commence  before  the  latter  end  of  October 
(G.  1. 219.)— 

At  si  triticeam  in  messem  robustaqne  farra 

Exercebis  hummn,  solisqne  instabis  aristis, 

Ante  tibi  Eoae  Atlantides  abscondantor 

Debita  qnam  snlds  committas  semina,  &c. 

1  Colum.  R.  R.  II.  2L 

2  Tbe  Eleventh  Boole  of  Columella  is  almost  entirely  occnpied  by  an  exposition  of  the  seaaonn 
of  the  year  in  which  the  different  operations  of  Agiictiltare  onght  to  be  performed,— /to^ue 
praecipiemus  quid  qttoque  menu  faciendum  sit^  ric  temporibut  accommodcmtes  opera  ruris,  ut 
permiserit  status  eoefi:  cuius  varietatem  mutatiotmnquet  si  ex  hoe  eommentariofueritpraemonitua 
viUicus,  aut  nunquam  dwipietury  out  eerie  non  fire^uentert  c.  2.  Yarro  also  devotes  ten  chapters 
(R.  R.  I.  27.  .  .  .  .  d&)  to  the  same  topic,  dividing  the  year  into  eight  intervaila,  and  the 
'Whole  work  of  Palladius,  as  noticed  above,  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  Kalendarium  Rusti- 
€umt  a  book  being  devoted  to  each  month.    See  also  Plin.  H.  N.  XVIII.  25.  ^6.  J7. 2a  Sa 
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In  like  manner  the  poet  tells  us  that  hordeum  (barley),  Unum  (flax), 
papavera  (poppies),  vicia  (the  vetch),  and  faselus  (the  kidney-bean),  ought 
to  be  sown  about  the  beginning  of  November,  but  fdba  (the  bean),  medica 
(lucerne),  and  milium  (millet),  in  spring.  Even  here  the  practice  varied  in 
different  parts  of  Italy,  for  Pliny  remarks  upon  bean  sowing  that  Virgil  describes 
the  usage  of  his  native  province  on  the  Po,  while  in  central  and  southern  Italy 
beans  were  commonly  sown  in  autumn. 

Under  the  head  of  Tempora  would  fall  the  consideration  of  days  propitious 
for  work  (Jelices  operum)  and  those  on  which  it  was  unlucky  to  commence  any 
undertaking  (G.  I.  276.] 


Ipsa  dies  alios  alio  dedit  ordine  Luna 
helices  operum — Quintam  fage,  &c. 

—moreover  certain  tasks  could  be  performed  without  impiety  even  on  days 
consecrated  to  the  gods  (G.  I.  268.) — 

Quippe  etiam  festis  qnaedam  exercere  diebus 
Fas  et  iura  sinout.    .    . 

•^Bonie  occupations  could  be  prosecuted  in  bad  weather  (G.  I.  259.)— * 

Frigidns  agricolam  ai  qoando  continet  imber 
Multa,  &C. 

— some  even  in  winter  (G.  I.  291.)— 

£t  quidam  seros  hibemi  ad  Inmims  ignes 
Pervigilat 

—nay,  particular  hours  of  the  day  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
certain  toils.  Thus  grass  and  stubble  were  best  cut  during  the  night  or  in  the 
early  morning  when  the  ground  was  still  wet  with  dew — 

Multa  adeo  gelida  melius  se  nocte  dedere, 

while  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  and  thrashing  succeeded  best  during  the 
noontide  heat  (G.  X.  297.)— 

At  rnbicmida  Ceres  medio  succiditur  aesta 
Et  medio  tostas  aestu  terit  area  frages. 
Nudus  ara,  sere  nudos 

Under  the  head  of  Tempora  would  fall  also,  in  ancient  times,  that  knowledge 
of  astronomy  which  taught  the  rustic  to  determine  the  different  epochs  of  the 
year  by  observing  the  position  of  some  conspicuous  stars  and  constellations 
with  regard  to  the  sun  (G.  I.  267.) — 

Kec  frostra  signorum  obitus  specolamur  et  ortus, 

and  also  that  familiarity  with  certain  natural  appearances  which  enables  those 
who  have  resided  long  in  any  particular  locality  to  predict  changes  in  the 
weather.  These  prognostics  were  termed  by  the  Gre^s  A/Mr)7^««,  and  the 
poem  of  Aratus  bearing  that  title  has  been  closely  followed  by  Yirgil  in  several 
passages  of  the  first  Georgic, 

Crops, — We  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  chief  crops  cultivated  by  the 
Komans,  the  objects  of  the  various  operations  detailed  above. 
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1.  CoTii  Crops  (frumentay^Ot  these  the  most  important  was  wheat,  and 
of  this  cereal  two  distinct  spedes  were  in  common  use,  Far  and  Triticum. 

Far^  said  to  have  been  the  grain  first  cuUiyated  in  Italy,  is  the  species  known 
to  botanists  as  Triticum  Spelta,  or  Spelt  Wheats  and  is  still  raised  on  high  and 
poor  soils  in  central  Europe.  It  is  much  coarser  than  common  wheat,  and  the 
hnsk  adheres  so  closely  to  the  grain  that  it  cannot  be  separated  by  thrashing, 
bat  most  be  removed  by  a  process  similar  to  that  applied  to  oats  and  barley 
before  they  are  ground  into  meal.  This  operation  was  designated  by  the  verb 
pinsere,  the  place  where  it  was  performed  as  pistrinum^  and  the  workman  as 
pistor,  words  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  distinguished  from  molere  and  its 
derivatives.  But  in  ancient  times  the  grain  was  husked,  ground,  and  baked  in 
the  same  place  and  by  the  same  person,  and  hence  pistrinum  frequently  denotes 
a  mill  or  a  bakehouse,  and  pistor  usually  signifies  a  baker, 

Triticum  seems  to  have  been  specifically  the  same  with  the  wheat  culti- 
vated by  ourselves,  and,  like  it,  admitted  of  many  varieties,  the  most  common 
of  which  were  SUigo,  Robur,  Ador^  and  Semen  Trimestre—iht  last  we  may 
identify  with  our  spring  wheat. 

Hordeum  (barley)  also  was  cultivated  largely,  and,  to  a  more  limited 
extent,  Milium  (millet)  and  Secale  (rye).  Avena  (the  oat)  does  not  succeed 
in  a  climate  so  hot  as  that  of  Italy,  and,  when  sown,  was  probably  cut  green 
for  forage. 

2.  Leguminous  Crops  {Legumina), — Of  these  the  most  important  were-— 
Faba  (the  bean);  Pisum  (the  pea);  Faselua  (the  kidney  bean);  Vicia  (the 
vetch) ;  Lens  s.  Lenticula  (the  lentile) ;  Cicer  (the  chick  pea) ;  Lupinus  (the 
lupine). 

8.  Forage  Crops  {Pabula). — Of  these  the  most  important  were — Foenum 
(hay) ;  Medica  (lucerne) ;  Ervum  (tares).  It  was  common  to  sow  together 
various  kinds  of  grain,  tares,  and  vetches,  and  to  cut  the  whole  when  green, 
such  a  combination  being  called /arra^o. 

To  this  class  belong  Napus  (rape),  and  Rapum  (the  turnip),  which  were 
extensively  cultivated  in  GauL 

4.  Orops  cultivated  for  their  fibre. — Of  these  the  chief  were  Linum  (flax), 
and  Cannabis  (hemp). 

6.  Crops  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  other  crops. — To  this  class  belonged 
Arundo  (the  reed),  extensively  used  for  the  support  of  vines,  and  Salix  (the 
osier)  employed  for  withes  and  baskets. 

Papavera  (poppies),  which  were  raised  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  they 
yielded,  cannot  be  conveniently  ranked  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 

Sfannrlng— FaUowa — BolatioB  of  Crops,  &c.~Land  will  not  continue 
to  produce  orops  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  in  succession,  unless  means 
are  taken  to  stimulate  and  recruit  its  powers.  This  may  be  efiected  in  two 
wayso 

1.  By  repose.  2.  By  the  application  of  manure  (stercoratio),  combined 
with  a  change  of  crops. 

The  usual  practice  among  the  Romans  was  to  allow  com  land  to  lie  fallow 
every  alternate  year.  This  is  evident  from  the  precepts  of  Virgil,  who  enjoins 
the  farmer  to  plough  rich  land  early  in  spring,  and  to  sow  late  in  autumn,  thus 
implying  that  the  ground  remained  unproductive  during  the  interval.  This 
system  of  Summer  Fallows,  as  it  is  called,  prevailed  extensively  in  England 
until  a  recent  period,  bat  has  now  been  in  a  great  measure  supersede  by 
improved  modes  of  culture. 
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Some  land,  however,  was  naturally  so  rich  that  it  was  cropped  every  year, 
and  hence  was  called  Ager  restihilis;  but  in  this  case  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  manure  liberally.  On  the  other  hand,  Novate,  or  Ager  Novalis,  is  the 
term  commonly  used  to  designate  land  which  was  allowed  to  repose  for  a 
year,  and  then  broken  up  afresh — Novate  est  quod  altemis  annis  seritur. 
Again,  Vervactum,  which  properly  signifies  land  ploughed  in  spring — qvod 
vere  semel  aratum  est^  a  temporis  argumento  vekvactum  vacatur — is  also 
opposed  to  Ager  restibilis^  because  land  ploughed  in  spring  was,  generally 
speaking,  not  sown  until  the  following  autumn,  and  therefore  rested  for  a 
jseason.^ 

The  ancient  agriculturist  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  collecting  as 
much  manure  {stercus)  as  possible. — Sterquilinium  magnum  siude  ut  habeas: 
stercus  sedula  conserva,  are  the  words  of  Cato,  and  minute  directions  are  given 
for  preparing  and  applying  it.  Yarro  recommends  the  formation  of  two  dung- 
hills (Jiterquilinia)^  or  one  large  dunghill  in  two  divisions,  close  to  the  farm- 
house {secundum  vUlam),  one  for  old  and  well-rotted  dung  ready  for  use,  the 
other  as  a  receptacle  for  all  fresh  additions.^ 

But  however  rich  land  may  be,  and  however  highly  manured,  if  the  same 
kind  of  crop  is  sown  for  several  years  in  succession  upon  the  same  ground, 
it  rapidly  degenerates;  and  hence  the  necessity,  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
of  what  is  now  called  a  Rotation,  that  is,  of  varying  the  crops,  so  that 
corn,  leguminous  plants,  and  forage  shall  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain 
cycle. 

The  passage  in  Turgil  (G.  I.  71.-83.)  in  which  he  touches  upon  this  theme  is 
somewhat  obscure,  and  has  been  variously  interpreted,  but  the  true  meaning 
seems  to  be  as  follows : — 

1 .  The  exhausted  energies  of  the  soil  may  be  recruited  by  a  summer  fallow — 
by  allowing  the  ground  to  remain  uncropped  every  other  year  (altemis  annii 
cessare),  71.  72. 

2.  But  if  the  extent  of  the  farm  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  this,  the  same 
object  may  be  attained  by  varying  the  crop  in  such  a  manner  that  corn 
(farra)  shall  be  succeeded  by  green  crops,  such  as  vetches,  beans,  and  lupines, 
73.-76. 

3.  However,  flax,  poppies,  and  oats  must  be  excluded  from  the  rotation,  for, 
although  they  are  not  corn  crops,  they  scourge  (urunt)  the  ground,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  employed  to  recruit  it,  77.  78. 

4.  But,  if  you  keep  flax,  &c.,  out  of  your  rotation,  it  will  be  easy  work  for 
the  land,  although  you  crop  it  every  year,  provided  you  vary  the  crop  (alternis 
enimfadUs  labor^),  and  give  the  ground  plenty  of  rich  manure,  for,  by  a  change 
of  crops  the  land  does,  as  it  were,  find  repose,  and  thus,  although  not  yielding 
com,  is  not  altogether  unproductive. 

I  Cato  R.  R.  27.  8&     Yarro  R.  R.  L  29.  44.    L.  L.  V.  $  39.  ed.  MttlL    Colam.  R.  R.  II.  9.  10. 

XI.  2.  §  32.  Plin.  H.  N.  XVIII.  19.  21.  23.  Ager  novaliSy  or  Novate  solum^  are  sometimes  used  to 
denote  land  newly  brought  into  cultivation;  and  hence  land  in  a  state  of  nature^  pasture  that  has 
•never  been  ploughed. 

i  Cato  R.  R.  6.  87.    Varro  R.  R  I.  13.  38.    Colum.  R.  R.  II.  15.    Plin.  H.  N.  XVII.  9. 

^  The  main  difficulty  of  the  passage  lies  In  the  word  altemis.  In  line  71.  all  asfree  in  nnder- 
staiidinj;  altemis  to  mean  alternis  annis,  and  to  refer  to  a  summer  fallow :  hut  in  line  79,  Sed 
tamen  altemis  facUis  labor^  taken  in  connection  with  what  follows,  and  especially  with 

Sic  qnoqne  mutatis  requlescunt  foetihus  arvr , 

it  would  appear  that  altemis  must  denote  the  alteniation  of  a  green  crop  with  a  corn  crop. 


1 
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CuUus  Arhorum, 

.—Virgil  (G.  II.  9.)  enters  npon  this  portion  of  his 
subject  by  describing  the  different  ways  in  which  trees  are  propagated — 

Prindpio  arboiibns  varia  est  natnra  creandis, 

and  of  these  he  ennmerates  nine,  three  natural  and  six  artificial.* 

IVatvnil  niccliods.  (//o«  nalura  modos  primum  dedit.) — 1.  Some  trees 
spring  up  and  cover  the  ground  spontaneously  (sponte  sua),  the  soil  produciog 
them,  apparently,  without  seed.  Such  are  broom  (humiles  genistae\  osiers 
(moUe  siler)^  and  natural  copse  (frutices).  2.  Others  spiing  from  seed  which 
has  been  visibly  dropped  (posito  de  semine),  3.  Others  are  multiplied  by 
suckers  (Pullulat  ah  radice  aim  densissima  silva). 

ArtUlcUil  methods.  (^Quos  ipse  via  sibi  reperit  usus.) — 1.  Tearing  away 
the  suckers  (j)lantae)  and  planting  them  out  in  regular  trenches — 

Hie  plantas  tenero  absddens  de  corpore  matrom 
Deposnit  snlcis 

2.  Gutting  off  portions  of  the  root  (stirpes*)  and  burying  them  in  the  ground 
either  split  across  (quadrijidas  sudes),  or  sharpened  to  a  point  (acuto  robore 
vallos).  3.  By  layers  (pressos  propaginvt  arcus).  4.  By  slips  or  cuttings 
(nil  radicis  egent  aliae,  &c.)  5.  By  planting  pieces  of  the  solid  wood,  as  in 
the  propagation  of  the  olive — 

Qnin  et  caudidbuB  sectis,  mirabile  dictn, 
Truditur  e  sicco  radix  oleagioa  ligno. 

6.  By  grafting  or  budding  (inserere — insitio — oculos  imponere). 

Without  dwelling  longer  upon  trees  in  general,  we  may  at  once  pass  on  to  the 
consideration  of  those  two  which  were  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Italian 
agriculturist — the  vine  and  the  olive. 

Calttvation  of  the  Tine." — ^When  a  farmer  was  about  to  form  a  vineyard, 
the  first  inquiry  was  whether,  taking  into  account  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality,  it  would  be  advisable  to  select  a  level  spot  or  sloping  ground  (G.  IL 

273.)— 

Oollibns  an  piano  melius  sit  ponere  vitem 
Quaere  prius.    •    .    . 

It  was  well  known  that  a  larger  quantity  of  grapes  could  be  obtained  from  rich 
low-lying  land,  but  that  the  quality  of  the  wine  grown  upon  light  hilly  soil  was 
superior— /ere  autem  omni  statu  locorum  campestria  largius  vinum^  sed 
iucundius  afferunt  collina  (Colum.  III.  2.)  The  site  having  been  fixed,  the 
next  care  was  to  select  those  kinds  of  vine  which  were  best  suited  to  the  place, 
no  easy  task,  for  the  varieties  known  to  the  ancients  were  so  numerous  that 
Virgil,  after  enumerating  a  few,  exclaims  that  it  would  be  more  easy  to  connl 
the  waves  or  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore,  than  to  examine  all  the  different  kinds 
and  rehearse  their  names  (G.  II.  103.  comp.  Colum.  III.  2.) 

1  Comp.  Varro  R.  R.  I.  80.  A\    Plln.  H.  N.  XVII.  10. 

*  Many  scholars  believe  that  stirpes  here  mean  portions  of  thick  branches. 

*  Colamella  devotes  nearly  the  whole  contents  cf  four  books  (III.  IV.  V.  VI.)  to  the  cnltivation 
of  the  vine,  enterinj?  into  the  most,  minute  details.  Varro  touches  very  lightly  on  the  subject, 
K  R.  I.  8.  25.  26.  Pliny  dv/ells  much  upon  the  vine  in  H.  N.  XVII.  especially  in  chaptera  2 1  22. 
aa.    See  also  Cato,  U.  a.  iiJ.  2a.  32.  oJ.  41. 43. 49. 137.  *-         .^  r  . 
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Propagation  of  the  Vine, — Several  methods  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
and  Virgil  seems  specially  to  approve  of  that  by  layers  (G.  II.  62.) — 

Sed  tmncis  oleae  melius,  propagiue  vites 
Kespondent 

but  the  one  generally  adopted  was  that  by  malUolu  The  malleolus  was  a 
young  shoot  cut  from  the  vine  with  a  small  knob  of  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
year  projecting  on  each  side,  so  as  to  present  the  form  of  a  little  hammer,  and 
hence  the  name.  Columella  describes  it  most  distinctly  (III.  6.) — Malleolus 
autem  novellas  estpalmes,  innatus  prioris  anni  fiagello^  cognominatusque  a 
similitudine  rei^  quod  in  ea  parte  quae  deciditur  ex  vetere  sarmento  prominens 
utrinque  malleoli  speciem  praebet.  The  malleoli  were  planted  out  in  a  nur- 
sery (seminarium  vt^tanum),  the  soil  of  which  was  prepared  for  their  reception 
by  repeated  diggings,  and  those  who  were  most  careful  selected  for  this  purpose 
a  spot  resembling,  as  closely  as  might  be,  in  quality  and  exposure,  the  ground  to 
which  they  were  ultimately  to  be  transferred  (G.  II.  268.) — 

Matatam  ignorent  subito  ne  semina  matrem. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  malleoli^  having  in  the  meantime  been  properly 
pruned,  had  formed  vigorous  roots :  hence  they  were  now  termed  Viviradices^ 
and  were  ready  to  be  transplanted. 

The  vivaridices  were  planted  out  in  the  vineyard  which  had  been  prepared 
for  their  reception  in  one  of  three  modes  (Plin.  H.  N.  XYII.  35.)  1.  In 
pastinato^  i.  e.,  when  the  whole  surface  had  been  deeply  trenched,  and  the  soil 
completely  pulverized  by  repeated  manipulations,  this  was  regarded  as  the  best 
mode.    2.  In  sulco,  i,  e.,  in  trenches.    3.  In  scrohe,  t.  e,,  in  pits. 

In  any  case,  the  young  plants  (semina)  stood  in  parallel  rows  (prdines\ 
those  in  each  row  were  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  the 
distance  between  each  of  the  parallel  rows  was  equal  to  the  distance  between 
each  plant  in  the  row ;  so  that  each  vine  had  exactly  the  same  amount  of  free 
space  all  round.  The  distance  between  each  vuie  varied  in  different  localities, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil — 

....    Si  pingois  agros  metabere  campi, 
Densa  sere,  in  denso  non  segnior  ubere  Bacchus ; 
Sin  tumulis  adclive  solum  collisque  supinos 
Indulge  ordinibusi— 

Acoordmg  to  Plmy,  the  distance  in  the  richest  land  was  not  less  than  four,  and 
in  the  poorest  not  more  than  eight  feet;  but  others  allow  an  interval  often  feet. 
Down  the  middle  of  the  vineyard  ran  a  road  called  Limes  decumanus,  or 
simply  Decumanus^  eighteen  feet  broad,  so  as  to  admit  of  two  carts  passing 
each  other;  a  series  of  narrower  paths  called  semitae  or  viae  were  formed,  some 
parallel,  and  others  at  right  angles  to  the  decumanus^  the  distance  between  the 
semitae  being  always  the  same*  In  this  manner,  the  whole  vineyard  was 
divided  into  square  plots  of  equal  size,  which  were  termed  antes^  hortit  or 
hortuli,  each  hortus  containing  one  hundred  plants.  The  circumstance  that  the 
viae  or  semitae  were  all  either  at  right  angles  or  parallel  to  the  decumanus^ 
is  indicated  by  Virgil,  when  he  says — 

....    nee  secius  omnia  in  ungaem 
Arboribos  positis  secto  via  limite  qnadret 

^  GolumeUai  however,  says  exactly  the  reverse,  B.  B.  IIL  lA. 


^^"  •'*m¥'^ir 
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The  ▼inc8  were  sometimes  set  simply  in  ordinary  rows — 


« 


and  sometimes  arranged  in  the  form  called  a  quincunx'^ — 


«  «  »  « 

Supports  for  the  Vines, — On  the  manner  in  which  the  vines  were  supported 
depended  the  technical  distinction  between  an  Arbusium  and  a  Vinea  or 
Vinetum  proper. 

In  an  arhustum  (t.  e.,  arborisetum)^  the  vines  were  supported  by  growing 
trees  planted  for  this  purpose  in  rows  at  regular  intervals,  the  ground  between 
the  rows  being  frequently  cultivated  for  other  crops.  The  trees  most  commonly 
employed  were  the  elm  (ulmisque  adiungere  vites)  and  the  poplar.  The  union 
between  the  fragile,  yielding,  fruitful  vine  and  the  sturdy  stock  by  which  it  was 
sustained,  was  frequently  compared,  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers,  to  the 
marriage  state;  hence  the  celebrated  simile  in  Catullus  LXII.  49  seqq.— 

Ut  vidua  in  nudo  vitis  quae  nascitur  arvo 

At  si  forte  eadem  est  ulmo  coniuncta  marito, 

and  the  expression  of  Horace  when  describing  the  pursuits  of  a  rural  life  (Epod. 

II.  9.)— 

ErK( 

Itas  maritat  popnlos. 


Ergo  aut  adolta  vitium  propagine 
lit  • 


Sometimes  the  trees  in  an  arhustum  were  not  allowed  to  rise  higher  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  which  is  the  general  practice  in  many  parts  of  northern  Italy  at 

,  »  See  on  the  whole  of  this  subject,  PUn.  H.  N.  XVIL  il.  22.  XVIII.  84.    Colam.  R.  R.  IlL  13. 
16.2aiV.18.20.X.37«.    Vlrg.  G.  II.  273.8cqq.  417.  x 
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present,  bat  freqaentlj  were  permitted  to  attain  to  their  fall  height,  as  is  oommon 
to  this  day  in  Campania.  In  the  latter  case,  the  branches  were  pruned  in  snch 
a  manner  as  to  present  a  series  of  storeys  or  stages  called  tabulaia-,  and  to  these 
Virgil  aUades  (G.  U.  361. ;  comp.  Colum.  V.  6.)— 

.    .     .    Smnmasque  seqni  tabnlata  per  ulmos. 

In  the  Vinea  or  Vinetum  proper  the  vines  were  either  left  to  trail  npon  the 
ground,  partially  sapporting  themselves  (sparsis  per  terram  palmitibus  aut  per 
se  vite  suhrecta — Plin.  XXXY.  6.)>  ^  we  now  see  them  in  some  parts  of 
Provence,  or  they  were  supported  (vites  pedatae)  by  props  (adminicula — 
pedamenta)^  which  were  either  entire  sticks  (/>a/t),  or  pieces  of  cleft  timber 
(ridicae.)  Again,  the  vine  was  either  attached  to  a  single  upright  support 
{(zdminiculum  sine  iugo)^  as  in  all  the  finest  vineyards  of  modem  France,  or  to 
two  uprights  and  a  cross  piece  {pedatae  simpUci  iugo)^  or  they  were  trained 
upon  a  sort  of  trellis  formed  by  four  uprights  set  in  the  angles  of  a  square,  and 
connected  by  cross  pieces  at  top,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  roof  (compluviatae 
quadrupUct  iugo),  both  of  the  last  mentioned  arrangements  being  still  very 
oommon  in  Italy.  The  cross  pieces  which  formed  the  connection  at  top,  were 
either  poles  (perticae)^  or  ropes  (funiculi),  or  strands  of  hair  {crines). 

Different  operations  performed  on  the  Vine. — Both  when  in  the  Seminarium 
and  after  it  had  been  transplanted  to  the  Vinea,  the  young  vine  was  repeatedly 
cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  in  order  that  the  roots  might  acquire  vigour,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  bear  fruit  until  the  seventh  year — antequam  septimum 
annum  a  sarculo  compleat — Plin.  H.  N.  XVII.  85.),  but  when  the  vineyard  was 
in  fall  bearing,  the  ordinary  operations  performed  each  year  were  four — 
1.  Pastinatio.    2.  Pampinatio,     8.  Putatio,    4.  Ahlaqueatio, 

1.  Pastinatio,  t.  e.,  trenching.  The  whole  vineyard  was  dug  three  or  four 
times  at  least  each  year  (G.  II.  398.) — 

Omne  qnotannis 

Terque  quaterqne  solum  scindendum,  glebaqne  versifl 
Aetemum  frangenda  bidentibus 

the  instrument  usually  employed  bemg  the  Bidens,  which  is  still  in  oommon  ose 
tor  the  same  purpose,  although  the  plough  was  occasionally  resorted  to. 

2.  PampinaUo,  i.  e.,  leaf-plucking. — A  portion  of  the  vine  leaves  were 
removed  by  the  hand — omne  Uvandum  fronde  nemus — twice  each  year ;  once 
in  spring  before  the  plant  began  to  blossom,  and  again  in  autumn  after  the 
grapes  were  formed,  in  order  to  admit  the  sun  freely  to  the  fruit. 

3.  Putatio,  i.  e.,  pruning. — The  superQuous  shoots  (sarmenta)  were  usually 
pruned  off  after  the  conclusion  of  the  vintage ;  the  knife  employed,  called  Fahc 
Vinitoria,  was  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  has  been  minutely  described  by  Colu- 
mella, IV.  2. ;  and  represented  above,  p.  480. 

4.  Ahlaqueatio, — This  operation  was  performed  late  in  October,  and  con- 
sisted in  digging  round  the  vine  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  portion  of  the  roots ; 
those  which  approached  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface  were  lopped  off, 
the  remainder  were  left  open  to  the  weather  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
according  to  the  climate,  and,  before  the  hole  was  filled  up,  a  little  manure  was 
oocasionaJly  thrown  in. 

With  regard  to  the  vintage  (vindemia),  the  treatment  of  the  grapes,  and  the 
process  of  making  and  preserving  wine,  we  have  already  spoken,  p.  437.' 

1  See  Cdto  R.  R.  28.  29.  81.  42.-46.  5L  64.-68.  93.  lOa  1I7.-119.    Varro  RB.  I.  24.  55.  6a  64. 
ea    Colum.  K.  K.  IIL  17.  VI.  U  7.    Plia.  H.  N.  XVIL  18. 
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Caltare  •f  tke  ollTe— While  the  Tine  demanded  constant  watchfulness  and 
unceasing  toil,  the  management  of  the  oUyc  was  so  easy  that,  oomparatiTeljr,  it 
might  be  said  to  requu'e  no  cultivation  (6.  II.  420.}— 

ContiB,  non  uUa  est  olds  coltura.        •    .    • 

The  operation  of  Ablaqueatio^  the  same  as  that  described  above  in  the  case  of 
the  vine,  performed  each  autumn — the  occasional  loosening  of  the  soil  in  the 
olive-yard,  either  with  the  Bidens  or  the  plough— and  pruning  at  long  intervals, 
were  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  in  health,  and  to  secure  abundant  crops — thus 
Columella,  V.  9. — Quinetiam  compluribus  interpositis  annis  olivetum  putandum 
est:  nam  vetaria proverhii  meminisse  convenit,  eum  qui  aret  olivetum,  rogare 
fructum ;  qui  stercorety  exorare ;  qui  caedat,  cogere. 

Propagation  of  the  O/tve.— The  mode  generally  adopted  was  curious.  A 
seminarium  having  been  carefully  prepared,  yonng,  long,  healthy,  fruitful 
branches,  about  the  thickness  of  a  man^s  wrist,  were  detached  from  a  full  grown 
tree.  These  branches  were  cut  transversely  into  sections  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  which  are  called  trunci  by  Virgil  (G.  II.  6d.)i  Aod  taleae  by  Columella. 
The  extremities  of  the  taleae  were  smeared  over  with  a  mixture  of  dung  and 
ashes,  and  then  planted  in  the  seminarium  to  such  a  depth  that  the  top  of  the 
talea  should  be  three  inches  under  the  surface,  care  being  taken  at  the  same 
time  that  the  extremity  of  the  talea  which  was  uppermost  in  the  parent  branch 
should  be  uppermost  in  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  plants,  having 
been  regularly  cleaned  and  pruned,  had  become  little  trees  (arbusculae),  and 
were  fit  to  be  transplanted  out  in  the  Olivetum.     (Colum.  V.  9.) 

There  was  another  mode  of  propagating  the  olive  known  to  Virgil,  which 
consisted  in  cutting  up  the  trunk  of  an  old  olive  tree  into  small  billets,  for  these, 
if  planted  out,  wodd  germinate  (6.  II.  80.)  This  practice  is  still  occasionaUj 
foUowed  in  Italy,  where  the  stock  is  divided  into  pieces,  resembling  a  mushroom 
in  shape  and  size,  from  which  circumstance  they  are  called  novolu 

Gathering  the  OUves, — The  olive  harvest  (oleitas)  usually  took  place  in 
December.  The  olives  were  first  crushed  in  a  sort  of  mill  (mola  olearid)  and 
then  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  oil  press  (trapetum — teritur  Sicyonia  bacca 
trapetis^).  With  regard  to  the  oil  (Olivum^  Oleum)  thus  obtained,  nothing 
need  be  said,  but  there  was  another  product  called  amurca,  the  nature  of  which 
is  fi^uently  misunderstood  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat  inconsistent  expla- 
nations of  lexicographers,  who  render  the  word  lees  of  oil,  or  scum  ofoiL  In 
fact,  the  pulp  of  Sie  olive  (caro),  when  expressed,  yields  two  distinct  fluids,  oil, 
and  a  dark  colonred  watery  fluid  heavier  than  the  oil.  This  dark  coloured 
watery  fluid  is  the  amurca  of  the  Romans,  the  dfico^yi  of  the  Greeks,  and, 
although  not  an  article  of  food,  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  many  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Fliny  (H.  N.  XV.  8.  XXTII.  3 . 
Comp.  Virg.  G.  I.  194.  III.  448). 

IL  Pastio  s.  Res  Pastosigia  s.  Res  Pecuabu. 

Technically,  Agricultura  is  opposed  to  Pastio;  Colonus  to  Pastor;  and 
descending  to  subdivisions  Segetes  to  Prata  ;  Arator  to  Opilio;  Boves  domiti 
to  Armentum ;  Buhulcus  to  Armentarius, 

1  The  Mola  OJearia  and  the  Trapetum  were  combined  in  one  machine,  which  has  been  ela» 
borately  des(Mlbed  by  Gate  (R.  B.  20.  21.  22.)  in  a  parage  which  scholars  haye  vainly  striven  to 
comprehend  and  explain. 
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Pastio  inclades  everjrthing  connected  with  providing  and  managing  stock. 
The  division  of  the  general  term  Pastio  into  Pastio  Agrestis  and  Pastio 
Villatica  we  have  ahreadj  explained. 

1.  Pastio  Agrestis.^ 

The  different  kinds  of  domestic  animals  comprehended  under  this  head  were— • 

1.  Oves  (sheep);  2.  Caprae  (goats);  3.  Sues  (swine);  4.  Boves  (kine); 
5.  Asini  (asses) ;  6.  Equi  (horses) ;  7.  Muli  (mules)  ;  to  which  were  added 
—8.  Canes  (dogs) ;  9.  Pastores  (shepherds  and  herdsmen). 

Prorlding  Stock.' — The  matters  to  be  inquired  into  when  providing  a  stock 
of  domestic  animals  (in  pecore  parando)  were  foar — 1.  The  age  (qua  aetate) ; 

2.  The  breed  (quo  seminio) ;  3.  The  points  (qua  forma) ;  4.  The  legal  forms 
of  purchase  and  warranty  (stipulatio), 

Managiiig  Stock.' — Suitable  stock  having  been  provided,  the  matters  to  be 
considered  in  reference  to  management  were  five— 1.  Feeding  (pastio);  2.  Breed- 
ing (foetura),  extending  a  conceptu  ad  partum ;  3.  Rearing  the  young  stock 
(nutricatus) ;  4.  Preserving  the  stock  in  health,  and  applying  the  proper  reme- 
dies in  disease  (sanitas)  ;  6.  Determining  the  proper  numbers  (numerus)^  that 
is,  the  total  number  of  animals  to  be  kept ;  the  number  of  each  kind ;  the  pro- 
per size  of  each  flock  and  herd ;  the  relative  proportion  of  males  and  females, 
of  full  grown  and  of  young  animals ;  the  amount  of  surplus  stock  (reiiculae — 
delectus  quotannis  habendus  et  reiiculae  reiiciundae^  Yarro  B.  £.  II.  5.)  to  be 
got  rid  of;  and  the  selection  of  young  animals  to  be  reared  for  supplying  vacan- 
cies, a  process  technically  expressed  by  the  verb  suhmittere,  e.  g.,  Yarro  B.  B. 
II.  3. — Hoedi  trimestres  cum  sintfacti,  tum  submittuntur  et  in  grege  incipiunt 
esse;  and  Yu-gil  6.  III.  169. — 

Et,  qnos  aut  pecori  malint  snbmittere  habendo. 

A  complete  treatise  upon  Pastio  would  embrace  full  information  on  each  of 
the  above  nine  points  in  reference  to  each  class  of  animals  separately,  and  in 
addition,  in  treating  of  sheep  and  goats,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  some 
details  with  regard  to  shearing  (tonsura)  and  cleaning  wool  and  hair,  and  a 
separate  chapter  would  be  required  upon  dairy  produce  (de  lade  et  caseo)^ 
a  subject  on  which,  under  the  title  rvpoTrottu^  much  was  written  by  the 
Greeks. 

Before  entering  upon  any  details,  we  must  call  attention  to  a  circumstance 
connected  with  the  management  of  large  flocks  and  herds  in  Italy,  which  arose 
out  of  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country,  consisting  as  it  does  of  exten- 
sive level  plains,  dry  and  parched  in  summer,  but  yielding  abundant  herbage 
after  the  rains  of  October,  these  plains  being  intersected  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  peninsula  by  a  lofty  and  rugged  mountain  range.  These  moun- 
iams  are,  in  many  districts,  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  afford  abundant 
pasture  and  shelter  from  the  sun  during  the  summer  months.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  heats  set  in,  all  the  flocks  and  herds,  except  those  employed  in  agri- 
cultural toil,  and  those  for  which  there  was  accommodation  in  the  buildings  of 
the  farm,  were,  and  still  are,  driven  from  the  arid  expanse  of  Apulia  to  the 

1  The  Second  Book  of  Yarro  de  R.  B.  and  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  of  ColmneUa  are  deroted 
to  Pastio  Agrestis. 
«  Varro  R.  R.  II.  L 
»  Van-o  K.  E.  II.  1. 
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Locanlaa  and  Calabrian  hills,  and  from  the  Tosoan  Maremma  and  the  Campagna 
of  Rome  to  the  Samnite  and  Sabine  ranges,  returning  again  to  the  milder  climate 
of  the  low  country  at  the  end  of  antnmn.  The  communications  between  the 
high  and  low  lands  were  kept  open  by  drove  roads  {calles)^^  which  now,  as  in 
ancient  times,  are  thronged  twice  a-year  by  endless  troops  of  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats,  accompanied  by  the  herdsmen  and  their  families.  These  mountain  pas- 
tures were,  for  the  most  part,  the  property  of  the  state,  and  were  farmed  oat  to 
large  contractors  (^publicant),  by  whom  again  they  were  sub-let  to  the  owners 
of  stock,  the  sum  charged  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  animals. 

This  beins:  premised,  we  may  now  say  a  very  few  words  upon  each  of  the 
classes  of  animals  enumerated  above. 

Sheer** — The  general  terms  are — Oves,  Ovillum  peciis^  Pecus  lanare;  spe- 
cially, Aries  is  the  ram,  Ovis  the  ewe,  Vervex  the  wether,  Agnus  s.  Agna  the 
lamb,  Ovile  the  sheepfold,  OpiUo  the  shepherd. 

A  distinction  was  made  between  the  finer  and  more  delicate  sheep,  which 
being  kept  upon  the  farm  the  whole  year  round,  were  termed  Greges  Villaticij . 
and  the  more  numerous  flocks  which  passed  the  winter  in  the  low  grounds,  and 
M-ere  driven  to  the  forests  and  mountains  in  summer-*  Gre^e^  ^t  tn  saltibus 
pascuntur. 

Again,  sheep  were  divided  into  Oves  Hirtae  and  Oves  PelUiae.  The  Oves 
hirtae  were  those  whose  wool  was  of  an  ordinary  quality,  and  required  no  pro- 
tection :  the  Oves  pellitae  were  those  which,  in  consequence  of  the  fineness  of 
their  wool,  were  covered  with  skin  jackets  {pellibus  integuntur)  in  order  that 
the  fleece  might  be  kept  perfectly  smooth  and  clean,  and  thus  be  more  easily 
washed,  prepared,  and  dyed— ne  lana  inquinetur  quomintis  vel  infici  recte 
possit,  vel  lavari  et  parari.  The  sheep  reared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taren- 
tum  belonged  to  this  variety,  and  to  these  Horace  alludes  in  the  well  known 
luics — 

Dnlce  pellitis  ovibas  Galesi 
Flumen,  et  regnata  petam 
Bura  Pbalanto. 

Suitable  Stabula^  or  covered  pens,  were  provided,  in  which  the  sheep  and 
goats  found  refuge  during  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
that  these  buildings  should  have  a  warm  exposure,  and  be  kept  clean  and  dry. 
The  general  management  of  the  flocks  daring  winter,  and  the  system  followed 
in  pasturing  them  during  the  heat  of  summer,  are  roost  accurately  described  by 
Virgil  (G.  III.  295.  seqq.)  in  a  passage  which  has  been  closely  followed  by 
ColumeUa  (VII.  3.) 

Sheep  Shearing.' — This  operation,  called  Tonsura  Ovium,  was  performed 
between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  solstice,  after  the  sheep  had  begun  to  sweat, 
and  during  the  heat  of  the  day  (cum  sudare  inceperunt  oves)^  for  wool,  when 
impregnated  with  the  natural  moisture  of  the  animal  {tana  sucidd),  was  heavier, 
softer,  and  of  a  better  colour.  The  fleeces,  when  detached  and  rolled  up,  were 
c  died  vellera  or  velumina,  terms  from  which  Varro  infers  that  originally  the 
fleeces  were  plucked,  not  shorn,  from  the  anhnal,  a  system  which,  he  adds,  was 
still  followed  by  some  persons.  Oves  hirtae^  as  soon  as  shorn,  were  smeared 
with  wine  and  oil,  to  which  some  added  white  wax  and  lard  (adeps  suillus) ;  in 

'  Varro  R  R.  II.  10.    Comp.  CIc.  pro  Scxt.  6.    Llv.  XXII.  14.    Tacit  Ann.  IV.  27.    Sact. 
lul.  19. 
*  Varro  R  R.  II.  2.     Colum.  R  R  VIII.  2-5. 
»  Vuiio  R  R  11.  11. 
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the  case  of  Oves  pellUae  the  inside  of  the  jacket  was  smeared  with  the  sjime 
luixtore,  and  then  it  was  replaced. 

OoBts.* — The  general  terms  are — Capellaey  Grex  Caprimis'  specially, 
Hircus  is  the  buck  goat;  Capra,  Capella,  the  Nanny  goat;  JJoedus,  the  kid; 
Caprikf  the  goat  fold ;  CaprariuSf  the  goat  herd. 

The  management  and  feeding  of  goats  was  mnch  the  same  as  that  of  sheep, 
except  that  the  former  were  more  hardy,  and  while  sheep  preferred  open  pas- 
tnres,  goats  took  delight  in  woody  regions  where  they  could  obtain  abundance 
of  virgnlta^  which  formed  their  favourite  food. 

Goats  were  shorn  for  the  sake  of  their  hair,  which  was  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  used  by  soldiers  and  sailors  (G.  III.  311.) — 

Nee  minus  interea  barbas  incanaque  menta 
Cin3rphii  tondent  hirci,  saetasqne  comaDtes, 
Usum  in  castrorum  et  miseris  veL'unina  nantis. 

Cloth  of  this  kind  was  termed  Cilicivm^  from  having  been  first  fabricated  in 
Phrygia  and  Gilicia,  and  Martial  (XIY.  140.)  mentions  Udones  CUicii^  which 
must  have  been  socks  or  overshoes  made  of  this  material. 

(iwise.' — The  general  terms  are — Sues^  Suillum  gentts,  Suillum  pecus: 
specially,  Verres  is  the  boar ;  Sus,  the  sow;  Scrofa,  the  breeding  sow;  Maialis^ 
the  castrated  male ;  Porci^  the  young  pigs,  which,  when  sucking,  were  called 
Lactentes;  when  ten  days  old,  being  then  regarded  as  pure  and  fit  for  sacrifice, 
Sacres;  when  first  weaned,  Nefrendes  and  Delici;  Hara,  the  pig-stye; 
Subulcus^  the  swine  herd ;  SuUla  Carro,  Succidia,  pork ;  Pernae^  hams ; 
PetasoneSy  Taniacae^  Tomacinae,  flitches  and  gammons  of  bacon ;  Tomacula, 
pork  sausages. 

Kinc' — ^The  general  terms  were— Bove^,  Bvhulum  genus^  Armenticium 
pecus:  specially,  Taurus^  the  bnll;  Vacca^.  the  cow;  Forda^  a  cow  in  calf; 
Taura^  a  barren  cow;  JBos^  the  castrated  male;  Vitulus^  Vitula,  the  calf. 
Four  degrees  of  age  were  distinguished — 1.  Vitulus,  Vitula,  2.  luvencus^ 
luvenca,    3.  Taurus^  Vacca.    4.   Vetuli.    Bubile  is  the  cattle  shed. 

Yirgil  (G.  III.  157.)  bids  the  fanner  divide  his  calves  into  three  classes — 
1.  Those  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  the  herd.  2.  Those  reserved  for 
sacrifice.    3.  Those  destined  for  agricultural  labour  {boves  domiti) . 

Since  nearly  all  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm  was  performed  by  oxen,  it  was 
necessary  to  set  apart  a  considerable  number  for  that  purpose,  and  these  from 
an  early  age  were  regularly  trained  according  to  the  system  minutely  described  in 
the  lines  which  immediately  follow  those  referred  to  above.  In  the  same  book 
(G.  III.  51.)  we  find  the  points  of  the  breeding  cow  carefully  speciGed. 

Hones.* — The  general  terms  are — Equi,  Pecus  equinum :  specially,  Equua 
admissariiis  is  the  stallion ;  Equa^  the  mare ;  Canterius,  the  gelding ;  Equulus^ 
Pullus,  the  colt;  Equiley  the  stable.  Equiso^  Equarius^  Agaso,  are  words 
all  of  which  occur  in  the  sense  of  a  groom  or  horse-keeper,  but  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  writers. 

In  purchasing,  rearing,  feeding,  and  training  horses,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  animal  was  ultimately 
destined;  whether  for  war  (ad  rem  militarem)^  for  riding  or  draught  {ad 
vecturam),  for  racing  (ad  cursuram),  or  for  breeding  (ad  admissuram). 

»  Varro  R.  R.  II.  8.  Colrnn.  R.  R.  6.  7. 

«  Varro  R.  R.  II.  4.  Colura.  K,  R.  VIII.  9.  Itt  11. 

s  VaiTO  R.  R.  1 1.  5.  Oolum.  R.  R  VII.  1  -25. 

4  Varro  R.  R.  IL  7.  Colam.  R.  R.  Vil.  26-34. 
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Hence  the  belUperitus  made  choice  of  a  particular  kind  of  steed,  and  managed 
him  in  a  particolar  manner,  and  so  the  quadrigarius^  the  desultor,  and  he  who 
wished  vectarios  facere.  It  is  almost  nnneoessaiy  to  call  attention  to  the 
magnificent  lines  in  which  Virgil  describes  the  high  bred  colt  (6.  IIL  75.) 

Amm.^ — ^The  general  and  special  terms  are — Asinus^  Asellusy  Asina^  PuUus 
Asininus. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  purposes  for  which  asses  were  employed  by 
the  fiirmer.  Large  herds  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  merchants  who  used  pack- 
asses  (aselli  dossuarit)  for  oonveying  agricultm^  prodnoe  to  the  coast  or  to 
distant  markets. 

The  asses  of  Arcadia  were  the  most  famons  in  Greece ;  those  of  Beate  bore  off 
the  palm  in  Italy,  and  sometimes  brought  immense  prices.  Varro  (R.  R.  II.  1.) 
mentions  one  which,  in  his  recollection,  had  been  sold  for  60,000  sesterces,  about 
£500,  and  says  that  a  team  of  four  had  been  bought  at  Rome  for  400,000 
sesterces,  upwards  of  £8,800. 

MmllM.'^Mulu8  and  Mula  are  the  general  terms  for  the  hybrid  progeny  of 
the  horse  and  the  ass,  but,  strictly  speaking,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
the  Mulus  and  the  Hinnus. 

The  Mulus  was  produced  by  the  union  of  a  mare  (equa)  with  a  male  ass 
(asinus  admissarius). 

The  Hinnus  by  the  union  of  a  she-ass  (asind)  with  a  stallion  (eqiius 
admissarius), 

l^ga.* — The  general  term  for  dogs  of  both  sexes  is  Canes^  and  for  the  whelps, 
Catuli, 

Dogs  were  divided  into  two  classes  (genera) — 

1.  Sporting  dogs— untim  (genus)  venaticum  et  pertinet  ad  /eras  besiias  et 
silvestres, 

2.  Sheep  dogs — alterum^  quod  custodiae  causa  paratur  et  pertinet  ad 
pastorem. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  while  the  sheep  dog  of  this  country  is  employed 
only  for  guiding  the  movements  of  the  flocks,  those  of  the  Alps,  the  Appenines, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece,  are  required  to  protect  them  from 
wolves,  and  therefore  always  were  and  are  much  larger,  stronger,  and  more 
fierce  than  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  breeds  most  valued  by  the 
ancients  were — the  Spartan  (Lacones),  the  Epirotan  (Epirotici^  Moiossi\ 
and  th^  Calabrian  (Sallentint), 

Hhepherdm.*— Pastor es  is  the  general  term  comprehending  all  who  tended 
the  domestic  animals  not  employed  in  labour.  They  were  divided  into  two 
classes — 1.  Those  who  remained  always  upon  the  farm  (qui  infundo  versantur^  ; 
and  2.  Those  who  took  charge  of  the  flocks  and  herds  which  were  driven  to  the 
mountains  in  summer  (qui  in  callibus  versantur).  While  youths,  and  even 
women,  might  perform  the  tasks  allotted  to  the  first  dass,  the  second  class  waa 
composed  of  strong  men  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  capable  of  enduring  the 
hardships  and  dangers  incident  to  a  wild,  rough  life  among  the  hills.  They  were 
famished  with  arms  in  order  to  repel  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  lived 
in  temporary  huts  (in  casis  repentinis),  and  carried  about  with  them  all  the 
utensils  and  implements  required  for  themselves  and  their  flocks  (omnia  instru^ 

1  Varro  R.  R.  II.  e.    Ctolum.  B.  R.  Vin.  1. 
«  Vairo  R.  R.  ir.  8.    Colam.  R.  R.  VII.  35.  36.  37. 
I  Varro  R.  R  II.  9.    CoIudq,  B.  R.  VIII.  12. 13. 
*  Vairo  R  R.  II.  10. 
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menta  quaepecori  et  pastorihus  optts  mnt%  being  attended  in  their  jonrnejs  by 
a  certain  number  of  beasts  of  burden  (iumenta  dossiiarid)^  and  also  by  some 
active,  hardy  women,  who  collected  fhel,  prepared  the  food,  and  kept  guard  over 
the  huts  when  the  men  were  absent.  The  whole  troop  was  under  the  command 
of  an  overseer  called  magister  pecoris,  a  person  qualified  by  character,  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  education,  to  direct  and  control  the  proceedings  of  the 
party,  and  to  keep  the  accounts  (rationes  dominicaspecuarias  conficere), 

]>aliT  Prodnce.*— This  was  confined  to  milk  (lac)  and  cheese  (caseus). 
It  is  very  singular  that  butter  (hutyrum%  although  not  altogether  unknown, 
was  so  little  used  that  it  is  not  even  mentioned  by  any  of  the  agricultural  writers 
except  Pliny,  who  calls  it  (XXXVIIL  9.)  harbararum  gentium  lautissimits 
cibus.    See  also  H.  N.  XI.  41. 

Milk  was  esteemed  the  most  nourishing  of  all  liquid  food — omnium  rerum 
quas  cibi  causa  capimus  liquentium  maxime  alibile.  The  first  place  in  this 
respect  was  occupied  by  ewe  milk  (lac  ovillum)^  the  second  by  goats*  milk 
(caprinum) ;  the  most  purifying  (quod  maxime  perpurget)  was  held  to  be 
mares'  milk  (equinum),  next,  asses'  milk  (asininum)^  third,  cows*  milk  (bubu- 
lum%  and  fourth,  goats'  milk  (caprinum). 

Cheese  was  made,  as  among  ourselves,  by  the  addition  of  rennet  (coagulum) 
to  milk;  the  rennet  procured  from  the  leveret  (coagulum  leporinum)  or  the  kid 
(hoedinum)  being  regarded  as  superior  to  that  fix)m  the  lamb  (agninum). 
Kennet  from  the  calf  is  not  mentioned  at  all  by  Yarro.  The  milky  sap  of  the 
fig  tree  (dejici  ramo  lac)  and  vinegar  (acetum)^  were  also  used  for  separating 
the  curd  from  the  whey  (serum).  Cheeses  made  from  cows'  milk  (casei  bubult) 
were  considered  as  the  most  nourishing,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  digestion ;  next  in  order  were  ewe  milk  cheeses  (oviUt) ;  while  those 
made  of  goats'  milk  (caprini)  were  the  least  nourishing  and  the  most  easily 
digested. 

2.  Pastio  ViUatica.* 

Under  this  was  included  the  management  of  all  animals,  wild  or  tame»  which 
could  be  fed  at  all  seasons  within  the  precincts  of  the  farm  buildings,  or  in  en- 
closures immediately  adjacent — res  quae  in  villa  circumve  earn  ali  ac  pasci 
possint.  Originally  this  kind  of  stock  consisted  of  some  common  poultry, 
rabbits,  and  bees;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  this  department 
received  great  development,  and  many  persons  derived  a  larger  revenue  from 
their  VilSiticae  Pastiones  than  from  the  farm  itself.  Yarro  claims  to  have  been 
the  first  to  draw  up  an  independent  systematic  treatise  upon  this  topic,  to  which 
he  devotes  the  thinl  book  of  his  De  Re  Rustica, 

Villaticae  Pastiones  were  distributed  under  three  heads — 

1.  Omitkones,    2.  Leporaria,    3.  Piscinae. 

Ariaries.' — Omithones,  in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  in- 
cluded all  receptacles  for  birds,  whether  wild  or  tame,  land  fowl  or  water  fowl ; 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  omithones  were  huge  aviaries  in  which  thousands  of 
wild  birds  were  confined. 

The  old  Roman  farmer  had  his  aviaria  (before  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
word)  consistmg  merely  of  a  court-yard  for  chickens  (cohors  in  plano)^  said  a 

1  Varro  R.  R IL  11.    CJolnm.  R.  E.  VIII.  8. 

s  The  Third  Book  of  Varro  de  R.  R.  and  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  of  Columella  are  devoted  to 
Pastio  ViUatica.  The  whole  ot  the  Tenth  Book  of  Columella,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
cliapter,  is  occupied  with  details  regarding  bees. 

8  Varro  R.  R.  m  4-U.    Colum.  R.  R.  IX.  1-1& 
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dove-oot  (columbarium)  for  pigeons,  bat  by  degrees  many  varieties  of  poultry 
were  introiiQced,  and  appropriate  accommodation  provided  for  each  kind.  We 
may  enomerate — (1.)  (^aZZtnae,  of  which  there  were  three  species — a.  ViUaticae^ 
common  barn-door  fowls;  h.  Rusticae^  seldom  tame,  and  therefore  kept  in 
coops  (in  caveis)^  which  may  possibly  haye  been  pheasants;  and  c.  Africanae^ 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  guinea  fowls.  (2.)  Pavones,  peacocks.  These 
were  little  known  until  towards  the  end  of  the  Repoblic,  and  when  Yarro  wrote 
brought  a  high  price.  A  pea-hen^s  egg  was  at  that  time  worth  Gve  deDsrii, 
t.  6.,  upwards  of  three  shillings,  and  a  full-grown  young  bn4  sold  for  fifty  denarii, 
i.e.,  about  a  guinea  and  a-half.  We  may  iJso  mention — (3.)  Columlae^ 
pigeons,  of  which  there  were  several  species.  (4.)  Twtures,  turtle-doves. 
(5.)  Anseres^  geese ;  and  (6.)  Anates^  ducks. 

In  the  Omiihon  proper,  which  was  an  enormous  cage  (see  Yarro  B.  R.  m.  5.) 
were  shut  up  vast  numbers  of  thrushes  (turdi)^  quails  (coturnices)^  beccaficoes 
(Jicedulae),  millet-fowl  (miliariae),  and  other  birds  of  passage,  of  whicfa 
^mense  flocks  visit  Italy  every  year.  These  were  caught  alive  by  fowlers 
(aucupes)  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  when  shut  up,  were  cau^fnlly  fattened  until 
ready  for  the  market.  Yarro  mentions  one  omithon  out  of  which  6,000  thmshei 
were  sold  in  a  single  season  at  three  denarii  (t.  e.,  two  shilluigs)  a-head, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  60,000  sesterces,  or  about  £500  sterling. 

lieporarla.^ — So  called  because  originally,  being  of  very  limited  extent,  tbey 
were  intended  for  hares  (lepores)  or  rabbits  (cunicuU)  only.  At  a  later  period 
the  more  general  term  Vivaria,  which  we  may  translate  preserves,  was  intro- 
duced, when  it  became  common  to  enclose  a  large  space  of  ground  in  the  ndgb* 
bourhood  of  the  villa  with  a  lofty  wall,  and  to  keep  in  this  park  various  wild 
animals,  such  as  stags  (cerm),  roe-deer  (capreae),  and  wild  boars  (aprt)^ 
which  were  fed  for  the  table,  and  sometimes  hunted  for  sport. 

Besides  these,  the  leporarium  frequently  contained  Gliraria,  which  were 
large  jars  (dolia)  for  a  species  of  dormouse  (glis) ;  Cochlearia,  places  for  fat- 
tening edible  snails  (cochleae) ;  and  Alvearia,  for  bees,  which  in  the  early  age^ 
used  to  find  shelter  under  the  eaves  of  the  mansion  (subter  subgrundas). 

Piscinae,  ponds* — Fresh  water  ponds  (piscinae  dukes)  were  freqnentl/t 
even  in  primitive  times,  attached  to  the  villa,  and  entailed  little  or  no  expense. 
But  in  the  age  of  Yarro,  salt  water  ponds  (piscinae  maritimae)  came  into 
fashion,  and  the  taste  soon  became  a  passion  with  many  of  the  more  wealtbj* 
These  were  constructed  in  connection  with  the  marine  villas  on  the  Caropaaian 
coast,  and  large  sums  were  lavished  in  forming,  stocking,  and  maintaining  tbem 
— aedificantur  magno — impkntur  magno — aluntur  magno,  Hirrus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  one  of  those  whom  he  contemptuously  nicknames  f^ 
cinarii,  obtained  6,000,000  of  sesterces  (about  £60,000)  for  a  very  ordinary 
villa,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  fish  in  his  salt  ponds,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  given  the  loan  of  several  thousand  muraenae  to  Caesar,  in  otd&  to 
furnish  forth  his  triumphal  banquets.     (Plin.  H.  N.  XYII.  81.    Yarro  E.  B. 

ni.  17.) 

1  Varro  R.  R.  III.  12— It    Colmn.  R  R  IX.  1—16 
s  Varro  B.  R.  III.  17.    GolaiD.  K.  R.  VIIL  16. 17. 
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Esquilinusi 2,36 

Oppius 2,37 

PaiatinusL 2,28 

Pindus. 2,38 

QnerquetulanuB  ...  .2, 34 

Sacer 141 

Satnmius 5 

Tarpeius 25 

TestaceuB. 83 

Vaticanns 3,  49 

Monte  Testaodo 33 

Month,  divisions  of 9S3 

Months,  Julian  Year 369 

Tear  of  RomulttSL..  367 

Numa  368^  871 

Monumentnm  CatnU. 26 

Maril 96 

Morbus  Comitlalis 114 

Moriones 447 

Morra.» 444 

Mors 309 

MorumReffimen 166, 168 

Mourning  Dress 457 

MudaPrata.. 49 

Muldber.. 819 

Mulcta 310 

Mullens 221 

Mulsom 439 

Mundus  Muliebris 457 

Munera  Gladiatoria. . .  .346,  358 

Munldpes.. 90 

Mnnidpia 90—89 

In  the  Provinces  190 

Munus. 360 

Murrhlna  (Vasa) 443 

Muscull.. 400 

Music 447 

Musical  Instruments 448 

Mustnm 438,439 

Idxivinm. 438 

Pressum. .438 

Tortivum. 438 

Mutare  Vestem. 75 

MutniDatio 268 

K.L. 106,299 

Naeniae 426 

Names, 61—63 

ofLibertini 101 

ofSlaves 95 

-  of  Women 63 

Nani 447 

Nardus. 446 

Nardinum... 447 

Natatio 3a 

■    s.  Natatorium.....  434 

Nauderus 406 

Naumachia. 351 
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Kautae 406 

Nantea 403 

KavalesSodl 406 

Navalia. 47 

Naval  Aflfaira. 402—407 

Warfiare 406 

Kavarchus 406 

Naves 403 

Longae 405 

Praetoriae 406 

Turritae 406 

Nefas 324 

Ne^tiatores 431 

Nemus  Caeaarum 49 

Nemorolia 318 

Neptonalia 319 

Neptnnns 319 

Neria  a.  Neriene 319 

Nervi 449 

Nethims„ 319 

Nexl 269 

NeznSolTitus 270 

NexuVinctus 269 

Nezxun 269 

Kexmnire. 209 

Kextia 269 

Night,  Divisiona  <>£ 428 

NobUes 67 

Noctls  Mediae  Indinatlo...  429 

Nominis  Delatio 295 

Nomen 61 

Facere— Scribere..  270 

Latinum 94,378 

(MercantUe) 270 

Tnmscriptitiimi . . .  270 

Komendator. 178 

Nominis  Receptia 295 

Non  Liquet 108,  299 

Nonae 363,368 

Notice  of  Oomitia 113 

Notatio  Censoria 166 

Notio  Gensoria 168 

NovaNapta 423 

Via 22 

Novellae     (Constitationes 

lustinian) 246 

(Gonstit  Imp.  Leon,)  246 

^—^  Constitationes  (CJod. 

Theod.) 245 

Novae  rTabemae)... 18 

Novacma. 458 

Novcrca. 267 

November 362,  367 

NoTi  Homines 67 

Nox  Intempesta 429 

NoxConcabla 429 

NoxaeDeditia 310 

Nubere 425 

Nnmmi  Familiamm. 416 

Nuntiam  Hittere 423 

Nnndinae 364 

Nnptiae  cum  Ck>nventione  251 

Ininstae 250 

lustae 250 

-  sine  Conventione  251 

Nnntiatio 112,118 

Nuroa 267 

Oath  of  Office  ftnr  Magis- 
trates  180 

Obelisksin  the  Circus....  348 
Obligatlones,      Definition 

and  Classiflcation 268 

• ex  Consensu   271 

^ —  ex  Delicto  273, 275 


INDEX. 

Pago 
Obligatlones,  ex  Contractu.. 

268—272 
Lltteria 270 

■    quasi  ex  De- 
licto  274 

quasi  ex  Con- 
tractu.  274 

Re 268 

Verbis 269 

Obmovere 342 

Obnuntiatio 112, 113 

Obolus 409 

Obsecrare 324 

Obsignatores 298 

Obsignare 461 

Obsmio 399,401 

Obsldione  Cingere 401 

Ocrea 384 

Octodedm  Centuriae  Equl- 

tum 69,72,73 

October 362,367 

Octavae 233 

Octussia 408 

Octaviae  Opera. 45 

Octaeteris 370 

Odd  and  Even 444 

Oeci 465 

Offlcial  Dresses 454 

Officers  of  Legion 386 

Omen 328 

Onychites  a  Onyx 440 

Opalia 319 

Operae  (Pnblicanorum) . . .  239 

Opisphorae 404 

Opifex 431 

OplsthographusL 460 

Oppidum 348 

Oppida 93 

Oppius,  Mons 9,  37 

Oppngnatio 399 

Ops 319 

Optimates 67 

Optio 384 

Optionea 386 

Orae 404 

Orchestra 221,354 

Orciniana  Sponda 426 

Orcus 321 

Ordines  Remomm 406 

OrdinariL 360 

Ordo 384 

Equester. 71,74 

Magistratunm 174 

Publicanorum 238 

Scribarum 198 

Senatorius 223 

Organization  of  Legion.. . .  381^ 
Origin  of  Roman  People  . .    60 

Omamenta  Aedilitia 140 

Consularia....  139 

Praetoria 140 

Qoaestoria....  140 

Osdnea Ill 

Osiris 323 

Ostla. 348 

Ostiarius 463 

Ostium. 463 

Ova 348,350 

Ovatio 395 

Ovilia.. 46,108 

Pactum  Dotale 258, 254 

Paedagogns 422 

Paenma 454 

Paganalia 69,319 
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Pag* 

PagL. i9 

Pagina 458 

Palaestrae. 433 

Palatium 2,28 

Palazzo  CaffareDl 36 

Pales— PaUIia 322 

Palimpsestns 460 

Palla 453,456 

PaUas 317 

PalUum 451 

Palmae 352 

Pahnipes 409 

Pahnulae 405 

Pahnus 409 

Maior 410 

Paludamentum 401 

Paludatus 401 

Paludes  Pomptinae 1 

PalusCapreae 48 

Pan 322 

Pandectae. 246 

Pantheon 47 

Pantomlici 852 

Papyrus. 459 

Parcae 323 

Parens  Patriae  208 

Parentales  Diea 428 

Parentalla.. 428 

Parentare 428 

Parma  384 

Parrici  Quaestores  ..  ..289,  304 

Parricida 304 

Parricide,  Punishment  of    305 

Parriddlum 300,304 

Parties  in  Civil  Suits 277 

Pascua 232 

Passus  409 

Pastores  234 

Patagium 456 

Patefia 843 

Pater  Patratua 83, 333 

Pater  Patriae 208 

Patera  343 

Paterae 443 

Patres 63 

Conscripti  77 

Maiorum  Gentium     77 

■  Minorum  Gentium..    77 

Patridi 77 

Patria  Potestas 347 

PatricU 68 

Patiimi  et  MatrimL 351 

Patrons  and  Clienta 64 

Patroni 68 

Patroni  (legal) 377 

Patronus 101 

PatronusandLibertns....  101 

Patronus  (pleader) 313 

PaxUlus 406 

Pay  of  the  soldiera 391 

Pecten 449--456 

Pectorale. 384 

Pecuaria 411 

PecnarU 158,234,338 

Peculatus 807 

Peculium 96 

Castrense. 259 

Pecuniae  Residuae. 306 

Pedarii  Senatores. 220 

Pedes 404 

Peditatns 378 

Pedites,  Number  in  Legion  381 
PedibusinSententiamlre.  219 

PeJlex 250 

Penates ,  ...  321 
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F«Mm 458 

PenetralUL^ 464 

PerdneUla 800 

PengrinL,. 80,  8S,  SAO 

DedlticiL 8ft 

PeregriiuiIoriMUctiou.....  1A> 

Perftimes 44ft 

mixed  with  wine  446 

Pergamena. 4ft9 

Period  of  MlUtary  Service  »» 

PerittyUnm 464 

Pencrtbere  ab  Arffcntario  271 
Penonoe,  Alien!  luris ....  247 

Claadflcatlon  of  247 

in  Muidpio....  256 

in  Mann 24» 

In  Poteatate  Pa- 

rentnm 247 

In  Tutela. 254 

Sulluria. 247 

Pertica. 409 

Pes 404 

—  (measare) 409 

Petasoa... 450 

Petere 179 

Petltio. 179 

Petltor. 267,2  77,  HU 

Petltorea 179 

Phalanx 382 

Phalangae 402 

Phalerae. 396 

Phialae 443 

Philoaophna 422 

Phllyra 445,461 

Phllyrae 459 

Phimna 44^ 

Phoebus 818 

Phnphluns 320 

Piazza  dl  Pescheria 46 

■  Navona 48 

Picariae. 2^ 

Pipiorls  Captia 278 

Plgnus 269 

h£l 432 

—  Trigonalia. 4^3 

—  Paganica 432 

Pllae. 462 

Pilanl. 384 

Pileus 101,450 

PUum 384 

Plnacotheca 465 

Pinaril 336 

PlscatorilLodi 49 

Piscina. 434 

Publlca 34 

Plstores 437 

Plstrinum 465 

Pitch  and  Toss. 444 

Pins,  as  a  title 209 

PlagtJa 459 

Planipedes 356 

Planipediae 356 

Pleaders  in  Courts  of  Law  311 

—313 
Pleba,  amalgamated    wiUi 

Clientes 66 

— —    of  later  times 66 

origlnof 65 

Plebes  8.  Pleba,  origin  o£..    64 

Plebeian  Gentes W 

Fleblscita .123,243 

Plectrum. 440 

Pleaders,  Remuneration  . .  312 
Pleading,  Time  allowed ...  312 
Plntei 400 
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Pug* 

Pocnhan.. 442 

Podimn 356,358 

Poena  Capitalist ££,83 

PoUex.. 409 

PioUinctor 425 

PoUnckom. 3i2 

PoUux. 321 

PomeridlanamTempna...  428 

Pomoerium 4 

Pomona 322 

Pompa  Cird... 352 

FunebrisL. 426 

Nuptialis 424 

Pons  Aelius 51 

-_AemiIins.. 51 

AnreUus 52 

Cestiua. 51 

Fabricina. ftl 

Oratlanaa 51 

Lapidens 51 

Lepldi ftl 

Mllvius 52 

^— Xeronianus. 52 

Probi 52 

Pontes,  Ponticnlus(in 

voting) lOB 

SubllciusL 8,50 

Ponte  S.  Angelo 51 

S.  Bartolomeo.... .M    51 

MoUe 6i 

Quattro  CapL -51 

Rotto 51 

Sista 52 

Pontes 50,  4 'S 

Pontlfex  Maximum . . .  .3^6,  327 
— —   under 

the  Empire. 206 

PontKlces 3i6— 328 

Minores.... 327 

Popae. 341 

Populares 67 

PopullFundi 92 

Populus  Romanus 60 

et  Plebs. 65 

Porea  Praecidanea. 428 

Porta  Capena 7,38 

Cutnentalis 7 

Coelimontana. 7 

CollinA 7.335 

Decumana 397 

Esquillna 7 

Flamlnia. 43 

FlumentaUs... 7 

Fontlnalis 7 

lanualis. 20 

■  LAvemaUs. 7 

Mttgionis  8.  Mugonia   5 

Naevia 7 

Navalis 7 

PalatiL 5 

Praetoria 397 

Principalis  Dextra..  397 

Sinistra.  397 

Querquetulana      a. 

Querquetmarla. 7 

Ratnmena 7 

Rauduscularia. 7 

Romana  a.  Romanula  ft 

Salutaris. 8 

Sanqualis 8 

Scelerata 7 

Trigemina. 7 

Triumphalis 8,  393 

Vimlnalis 7 

Porticns  ad  Nationes 44 


Portlcai  AemiUa.. S3 

■  I.I  ■  I  -» Aigonaatarum .^    47 

Catuli.. 29 

■I— Oorinthia, 44 

-  Enropae 43 

MetelU- 45 

Octavia 44^45 

Polae 43 

Pompeii^ 44 

Vipaania.... 43 

Portitores 238 

Portoria.. 233 

Portunns. 31S( 

Poddoninm.... 47 

Possessio 226 

Possessor. 226 

Poasldere 226 

Postliminium. & 

PotestaS. EK,~I8I ';^ 

(Trlbunicla)« 204  '•  jT 

PotitiL 336    *V 

Praednctiones S54,  356    ^t 

Praecones 196     < 

Praedes 281     « 

Praefecti 187     ) 

Aerarii 164     ( 

~         Morum... ........  171 

Sodomm 3ti6 

PraefectusAegypti 193 

Alae. 384 

Annonae  a.  Rei 

Fmmentariae. .. . . .  .158,  200 

At^gnstalisL . . . .  193 

Clastiia. 406 

Navis 406 

Praetorio  ..200,  390 

Urbi 132 

Urbis  a.  Urbi  . .  171 

Vigilum  160, 200,390 

Praepetes Ill 

Pmeficae. .  426 

Praefectnrae 92 

Praefericulum 3UI 

Praeiudida. 244 

Praeire  Verba 339 

Praemia S91 

PraemioLegis 176 

Praenomen. 421 

Praerogativa. 119 

Praeaecta 343 

Praesens  ProflterL 177 

Praescriptum Puerile  ....  213 
Praeddes  Provindarum  ..  ISS 

Praeterire 214 

Praeteriti  Senatores .  ..169,  214 

Praetextatus 337,  4.'8 

Praetorlanl. 389 

Praevaricatio 314 

Praetorship     under     tlie 

Empire 155 

Praetor  Peregrinus 153 

Praetores 133, 153—155 

Praetoriae  Cohortes. 389 

Praetores,     in     Criminal 

Trials 291 

Aerarii 164 

Praetor  Candidatus ITV 

Praetor  TutelariSL 155 

Praetor  Urbanus 15.1 

Praetor  de  Fideicommissia  155 

Praetorium 396 

Prandium 436 

PrataFlaminia 1,43 

Quinctia... 3 

Muda 49 


PoeoftC^UHt.... 

roHtDllltlO 

Frebenslo 

PreBsm.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Prleat^  Genenl  R 

Frlmlgonlu  8d)cu> 
Pilmii^iii.- 


Pifnelpea... 

PilTKlnta... 
Prtndptam  1 
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PtomoiKan  tu 
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fUHclOi sR 

RallgloiiofRom* S16 

Itemex 406 

Runt 405 

Remlciiim. 40ft 

JtemorU  u.  RenrarU .tt 

Remnlcam 40S 

RenantUre  llAgiitntumu.  179 

Rennntlatia.. S58 

ReiMfQla. 348,349 

Repenmdae 306 

RepotU 419 

Rapllcmtio^ S80 

Repoeitorift 444 

RepabUc. 195—199 

Repadiom..^ 352,493 

Rm,  Claaalflcation  oL... ..  256 

Indicatae 944 

Mandpl 967 

NecMancipi iS7 

RescrtptoPrindpiim.^....  946 

Resecrare 32i 

ReMnredSeatalnCircni..  347 
■  in  Theatre  864 

Reaignaiv 461 

Responia  Augnnun 399 

Responia  Pnulentiiun  ....  944 

Rettlpnlatia 970,  283 

R«stipiilator  » 970 

Retentio 254 

RetlarU 300 

Reticnliun 456 

— -->— Lntenm 424 

Retinacnla 404 

Reua 315,267,977 

Rerenne,  Soorcea 933 

from  Land 233 

. — Mode  of  Collecting  938 

Total  Amount...  989 

Rerenaes 333--940 

Rewards,  Hilltary 393 

Rex  Sacnflcus  a.  Sacriflca- 

loB ir{3,S31 

RexSacrormn 1.13,331 

Rex  aa  a  title  of  the  £m- 

jperors^ 910 

Rhetor 4^2 

Ricae  a.  Ricolae 456 

Ricinlmn 456 

Robigna— Robigalia 320 

Rogare    Legem — Rogare 

MagiBtratufl,  Ac 106 

Rogatlo 106 

Rogatorea 109 

Rogua iiS 

Roma  (^uadrata 6 

Roman  People,  origin  of..    60 

Roman  Law 241—975 

Roman  Law,  Sjatema  ....  245 
Roman!  Cirea,  their  righta   80 

Romulus 339 

Rorarii 70,383 

Roatra  13 

lulia 13 

Roatmm  406 

Rudentes 404 

Rudea 359 

Rudua 35 

Ruminalia  Fiona 29 

RupeaTaipeia 25 

Saburra 403 

Saccare  (Vinum) 439 

Saccua  Niyariua 439 

—  Vinaitua..- -439 
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SMeUvm 824r4S 

DeaeCamae 34 

Planae.. 34 

Ditta ,.    28 

loviaFagutalia..    37 

-      Lamm 29 

— — —  Minenrae  Captaa  84 
Pndicitiae  Patri- 

dae 39 

Streniae. 21 

Saoer. 309,334 

GIlTuaL 21 

Saoerdos 324 

Sacerdotea       Sommorum 

CoUegiomm.. 326 

Sacra  Privata.. 117 

Via 21 

Sacramento  aiUgere. 379 

Sacramentmn  278,  283,  324, 379 

Sacrare 324 

Sacrarinm 324 

Sacratio  Capitla 309 

Sacred  UtenaUa. 343 

Sacred  Banquets^ 344 

Sacriflda 340 

Sacrilegium 307 

Sancroaancta  Pote8taaL.141, 156 

Sacroaanctoa 309 

Sacrum 324 

SagittarlL 378,386 

Sagnm... 401,  451 

SailariaCarmlna.........  333 

Saliarea  Dapea.. 334 

SaUi 333 

—  Agonales 334 

Collinl 334 

Palatini a34 

Salinae 82,234 

Saltatricea 447 

Saltua 350,  410,  432 

Salutatia 4)^,430 

Sambuca 449 

Sambuciatriae 447 

Samnitea. 3G0 

Sanctna 324 

Sapa 439 

Sarta  Tecta  exigere  . .  .170,  272 

Satura 290 

Saturnalia 321,  42*2 

Satumia 5 

Satumua 320 

Saxum  Rubrum 33 

— —  Tarpeium 85 

Scalae 354,356 

Gemoniae 28 

Scalmua 405 

Scalprum  Librarium 459 

Scapua  59 

Soena 353,354 

Ductllia 354 

Veraatilia 354 

Scheda 469 

Schola  Octaviae 45 

Sdaterica 429 

Scorpionea 400 

Scribae 197 

abAerario 198 

Scribendo  Adeese 290 

Scribere  ab  Argentario  ..  971 

MlUtea 379 

Scrinia 462 

Scriptura 934 

Scriptnrarii 338 

Scripturarius  ager 234 

Scminilum  408 


Scutum ?<83,384 

Securla. 134,  343 

Seoespita 343 

Secnndani    ...281 

Sectatorea 178 

Secular  Oamea *375,  376 

Seculum   ...^ 376 

Secutorea 360 

SeDa  Curuliai. 67 

Semateminm    345,441 

Semeatre  ImiwriniD. 143 

Semiaextula 408 

Semla a Semiaaia.. 408 

Semia(coin)...............  Ali 

Semimodlua 411 

SemoSancua. 

Semonea 

Semuncia 408 

Senacuhmu 14 

Senate 2P13— 294 

>  Manner  of  choosins  913 

Meetings, 217 

.  Mode  m  Samnum- 

ing 317 

Mode  of  condact- 

ingbuaineaa 218 

Numberaof 78 

i  ■  Origin  of  ........    77 

Place  of  Meeting      218 

Power  and  Duties    215 

■  Qualiflcatioiia     of 
Members 214 

■  Quorum    221 

Relation  to   Ma- 

giatratea  217 

I  under  the  Kings...  215 

under  the  Repab- 

■  under  the  Empire 

922—234 

Senatores  Pedarii 220 

Senatores  Praeteriti. 163 

Senators  not   allowed  to 

trade 214 

Senators,  Number  under 

Empire 229 

Senatum  Consulere 213 

Legere 167 

Numerare 291 

Vocare  s.  Cogere  217 

Senatua 16,63,80 

Auctorttaa 920 

Conaultimi...)>20,  243 

Conaultum  — 

Tuipilianum  7 

Frequena 21 

Infrequena 218 

Seniorea 444 

Sententlam  Dicere 219 

Dividere 220 

Senlina... 403 

Sepia 460 

Seplasia.. 447 

Septa 46.108 

Julia 46 

Agrippiana.. 46 

SeptemTabemae 81 

SeptemviriEpulonea.......  330 

Septimanae 369 

Septimontium 8 

Septizonium. SO 

Septnnx. 408 

Sepulcrum 427 

Sequeatrea 179 

Serapenm 47 


pftg« 

SerapU S23 

Sexicum^ 457 

Serrati 416 

Serta. 341,444 

Servants  of   the    Magis- 
trates  197 

Servare  de  Coelo 112 

Serlae. 438 

Servl 80,  94-100,  260 

.  Ordlnarll 96 

PubUd 103 

Solutl 97 

.^ Vlncti^ 97,99 

Vnlgares 98 

Servian  Walls. 6 

ServUes  Nnptiae 260 

Servilins  Lacns 20 

Servitna. 310 

Servitutes 267 

Ftaediomm 

Urbanonun 267 

Praedionun 


Rusticonun 267 

Praedlalea. 867 

Sesconx. 408 

Sesqnipes 409 

Sestertia 418 

Sestertii 419 

Sestertio. 419 

SestertiTiin 418 

Sestertius 416 

Value  of 418 

Sesnnda 408 

Sethlans 319 

Seven  Hills  of  Rome 1 

SexGenturlaeEquitnm...    72 

Snffragla 72 

Sexprlmi 198 

Sextans  (weight)  408 

(Coin) 412 

4U 
367 
408 
407 


Sextarius 

Sextilis 362, 

Sextula 

Ships 402, 

Sicaril 306 

Sicilicus 408 

Slgna 392 

Signifer 402 

Slgnum 396 

SUentium 112 

SUice  Stemere. 63 

SOicemium. 427 

Slliqna 406 

Silvanus 822 

Silver  Coinage  416 

Stmpulum 343 

Stmpavinm 843 

Sindon 467 

SinistraAla 887 

Sinus 416 

Siparium 366 

Sistrom 460 

SlteofRoiAe 1 

Sltella 108,  109,299 

SlaveDealers 96 

SIsTea 94—100 

as  Witnesses 297 

-    ■    CHassification  of » . ..    97 

Dress  and  Food....    99 

Manumission 100 

Numberof 97 

Priceof 96 

——Punishments 99 

Sobrinus  (a)  Propior.. 672 

8obiini(ae) 867 
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Pan 

SocdLutd 424 

Socer 267 

Sodetates 431 

Publicanorum,  £^ 

239 

Sodi 94,  272,  878,  386 

Navales 406 

(Publlcanl).^ 238 

Soccus 366 

Sodetatis  Auctor  239 

Magister 239 

Sodetas. 271,278 

Socrus 267 

Sodales  Augustales 210,  336 

Claudiales 336 

Flaviales 336 

Hadrianales 336 

Titiales 336 

TitiL 836 

Sodalitates— Sodalitia..l78,  309 

SoL 319 

Solaria 429 

Soldier,  the  Roman 378 

Soleae 460,  464 

Solennitas  Ck)nsularia 140 

Soils  Ortus. 428 

Occasus 488 

Solitanrilia 341 

Solstitium 428 

Solutl  legibus 176 

Solvere abArgentario.....  271 

Soranus 3i3 

SordidaU 76 

Sorores  Patmelea... 267 

Sor&. 419 

Peregrina 153, 186 

Urbana 163,  186 

Sortitio  Iudicum.» 296 

Spandones 358 

Spectio. 113 

Speculum 456,467 

Sphaerlsterlum 433 

Spina 348,350 

Alba 424 

Spinning 458 

Spolia. 396 

Opima. 396 

Spoliarlum. 361 

Spondeo. mo 

Sponsalia. 483 

Sponsio 283 

Poenalis 288 

Praeiudidalis 283 

Sponsores. 281 

Sponsns— Sponsa.. 423 

Sportula 66,489,430 

Spnrii^ 260 

Stagna  Neronls 36 

Stamen 468 

Standards 392 

Stationes 899 

Statue  of  Cloelia. 22 

-— —  of  Horatins  Codes...    14 

ofMarsyas 17 

Statues  in  the  f'omm. 17 

Statna.. 88 

— —  Permutatia.^ 88 

Statomen 68 

Statumina 403 

Stilus. 460 

Stipendla  Splendidae  Mill- 

tiae.. 76 

Stipendium. 391 

Stips  a  Stipes 4111 

Stipolatio 270,2831 
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Stipulator 2TO 

Stola 456 

Strada  dd  Ck)rso 43 

Strenlae  Sacellum 21,  86 

StrigU 434 

Stropha 406 

Strophlum 466 

Stmctor 442 

Stmppus 406 

Subucula 462 

Subsema 146,280 

Subscriptio 296 

— — >  (3ensoria 168 

Subscriptores  ....$96,  312,  813 

Subsortitio  ludlcum 296 

Subtemen 458 
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Senecar— Plutarch— Trajan— Ignatius— Justin— Tertnllian—Plotinns— Porphyry— Athanasios 
—Julian— Augustln-Proclus-Boethius— Justinian— Gregory  L,  Ac.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    8s.  6rf.  cloth. 

ni. 

MEDLSSVAL  FHILOSOFHY,  comprising  Boethius— Erigenar- 

Lanfranc— Anselm— Abelard— Peter  the  Lombard— Albertns  Magnus— Thomas  Aquinas— 
Bonaventura— Duua  Scotus— Roger  Bacon— Lnlly,  Ac    Second  Edition.    Crown  8?o.    Sc 

IV. 

ICODEBN   FHILOSOFHY,   comprising  William    of   Occam— 

Hnss—Renchlin— More— Luther— Paracelsus— Montaigne— Hooker— Bacon — Hobbes— Des- 
cartes -Malebriinche—Bossuet— Spinoza— Locke  —  Shaftesbuiy— Voltaire— Montesquieu— 
Leibnitz— Wolff— Swedenborg—Roiisseau-Hume— Smith— Reid—Paley—Bentham— Kant— 
Jiicobl— Mendelssohn— Cousia— Stewart— Comte— Hamilton,  <fec.   Crown  8to.    10s.  6d.  doth. 
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MANY  THOU^STHTS  OP  MANY  MINDS; 

BRING 

A   TREASURY   OF   REFERENCE, 

OONSISTINQ  OF 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WHITINGS  OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  AUTHORS. 

Bt  HENEY  SOUTHGATE. 

Third  Edition^  890,  price  12s.  Gdl,  beautifully  prints  by  Glat,  and  elegancy 
bound  in  cloth  and  gold  by  Leiqhton. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  Mr.  Sonthgate  to  produce  a  resume  of  the  finest  passages 
in  English  Literature.  He  has  scrupmously  excluded  from  his  volume  all  merely  pretty 
conceits  or  sentimental  fancies,  and  Drought  together  only  thoughts  conceived  in  power 
and  fertile  in  su^estions  to  the  reader's  mmd.  He  believes  that  his  compilation 
embraces  no  sentiment  (whether  in  prose  or  verse)  not  worthy  to  be  had  in  remem- 
brance. He  has  further  restrained  himself  from  inserting  many  of  the  more  common 
quotations;  for,  although  this  is  Qne  of  those  cases  in  which  familiarity  does  not  breed 
contempt,  he  feels  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  do  not  require  him  to  take  up  space 
with  passages  which  are  perfectly  familiar  to  all  tyros  in  literature,  when  it  might  be 
more  profitably  occupied  by  passages  less  generally  known,  but  equally  important.  In 
fact,  both  in  selecting  and  rejecting,  he  has  striven  to  produce  a  book,  as  rich  in  the 
number  and  value  of  the  thoughts  as  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  all  branches  of 
letters  could  possibly  make  it. 

**  Afamf  Thoughts^  Ac.,  are  evidently  tbe  produce  of  years  of  research.  We  look  up  any 
subject  under  the  son,  and  are  pretty  sure  to  find  something  that  has  been  said— generally  toeU 
said— upon  it"— Examiner. 

"There  is  not,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  a  sinjirle  trashy  sentence 

in  this  volume.  Open  where  we  may,  every  page  is  laden  with  tha  wealth  of  profoundest 
thouRht,  and  all  aglow  with  the  loftiest  inspirations  of  genius.  To  take  this  boolc  into  our 
hands  is  like  sitting  down  to  a  grand  conversazione,  one  with  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  ages."— 
JStar. 

\  "This  is  a  wondrous  book,  and  contains  a  great  many  gems  of  thought" — Daily  Netes. 

"  A  treasure  to  every  reader  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it" — English  Journal 
qf  Education. 

t  "A  mine  rich  and  inexhaustible  to  those  In  search  of  a  qttotation."~-iiW  Journal 

I  "This  volume  contains  more  gems  of  thought,  refined  sentiments,  noble  axioms,  than  have 

I  ever  before  been  brought  together  in  our  language."— /'m^ 

"The  work  of  Mr.  Sonthgate  far  outstrips  all  othei-s  of  its  kind.  To  the  clergyman,  the 
author,  the  artist  and  the  essayist  Many  Thoughts  qf  Many  Minds  cannot  fail  to  render  almost 
incalculable  service." — Edinburgh  Mercury. 

"The  selection  of  the  extracts  has  been  made  with  taste.  Judgment,  and  critical  nicety."-— 
Morning  Post. 

"Many  beautiftil  examples  of  thought  and  style  are  to  be  lEbund  among  the  selectioos."— 
I  Leader. 

i  "  This  really  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  Treasury  of  Reference,  and  will  be  found  to  be  worth 

its  weight  in  gold  by  literary  men." — Builder. 

"In  the  composition  of  sermons,  a  conscious  dullness  may  often  be  relieved  by  some  bright 
I  idea  collected  firom  a  volume  like  this,  which  might  thus  be  made  more  useful  to  a  preacher  than 

I  many  more  technical  aids." — Clerical  JoumaL 

"In  speech  or  pamphlet  at  parish  meetings,  or  with  election  mobs,  an  apt  quotation  always 
telh;  and  hence  Mr.  Southgate's  volume  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  lawyer's  library." — Law 
Times. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  describing  Mr.  Southgate's  as  the  very  best  book  of  the 
I  class.    There  Is  positively  nothin;;  of  the  kind  in  the  language  that  will  bear  a  moment's  com- 

'  parison  with  W—Manchetter  Weekly  Advertiser. 

"  It  Is  a  matter  of  no  small  convenience  to  possess  the  quintenence  of  a  librar}'  in  so  portable 
I  Sktmm.''*— Liverpool  Courier. 

i  "  We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Sonthgate  for  a  book  which  we  shall  regard  as  one  of  our  best 

I  friends  and  companions.  "—Cambridge  Chronicle. 
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AIKMAN*S  (REV.  J.  LOGAN)  WORKS- 
CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS:  their  Riae,  Pragren,  and  Present  Position;  wifli 
coloured  Chart  of  the  World,  showing  its  prevailing  National  Faiths.    Cnnm 
8to,  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE  CROSS  AND  THE  SEPULCHRE;  being  a  Series  of  Meditations  oo 
the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.    Foolscap  8vo,  5s.,  cloth. 

ETENINGS  AT  CALVARY :  a  Series  of  Sacred  Meditations.    Fourth  Edition. 
Small  8to,  Ss.  6d.,  cloth. 

MORNINGS  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE:  a  Series  of  Saored  Meditations.    SmaU 
8vo,  9b.  6d.,  cloth. 

BACON,  WRITINGS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF.  Edited  by  George  L.  Craix, 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  New  Edition,  re- 
vised.   Small  8vo,  9s.  6d.,  cloth. 

BUNYAN— THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  By  John  Buntiw.  Illustrated 
Edition,  with  Engravings  by  Habvey,  Martin,  Corbould,  &c.  With  Life 
and  Notes  by  Scott.    Post  8vo,  5b.,  doth. 


COX-MANUAL  OF  BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES;  or.  Illustrations  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.    By  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  D.D  

20O  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.,  doUi. 


Scriptures.    By  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  D,D,t  LL.D.    With  Maps  and  nearly 
-"111  '    '      "  ---..-•  *~ 


COX-SACRED  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY,  from  the  Antediluvian  Period 
to  the  Time  of  the  Prophet  Malachi.  Edited  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  D,D.^  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.,  cloth. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  ANECDOTE:  a  vast  Collection  of  Facts, 
Narratives,  and  Examples,  with  Copious  Index,  and  Introductory  Kssay  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Chebver.    Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3b.  6d.,  cloth. 

GREECE— PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  absorption  of  Greece  in  the  Roman  Empire.  By  £.  Pocockb,  Esq.; 
Rev.  J.  B.  Ottlet,  M.A.;  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,  D.C.L.;  J.  T.  Ruxx,  Esq.; 
W.  Roe  Ltall,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Mountain,  D.D.;  Rev.  G.  C. 
Renouard,  B.D.,  and  Others.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.  2  vols., 
crown  8vo,  14i.,  cloth. 

HALE—HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  By  Archdeacon  Hale,  Master  of  the 
Charter  House.    Crown  8vo,  2b.  6d.,  cloth. 

HINDS-THE  RISE  AND  EARLY  PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hinds,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  New  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d.,  doth. 

JAMIESON— SCRIPTURE  READINGS :  the  Bible  familiarly  ExpUuned  to  tiie 
Young.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jauieson.  With  Illustrations.  Foolscap 
8vo,  2b.  6d.,  doth. 

JEREMIE— HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  SECOND 
AND  THIRD  CENTURIES.  By  James  Amiraux  Jeremie,  D.D.,  Regios 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.    Crown  Svo,  4s.,  doth. 

PALE Y— NATURAL  THEOLOCiY:  or,  tiie  Evidence  of  the  Existence  and 
Attributes  of  the  Deity.  By  W.  r  albt,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle.  New 
Edition.  With  Notes  and  Dissertations  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Charles 
Bell.    3  vols.,  small  8vo,  7s.  6d.,  doth. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS— Cydopeedia  of  Rdigious  Denominations.  An 
Authentic  Account  of  the  various  Keligions  prevailing  throughout  the  World, 
written  by  Members  of  the  respective  Bodies.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
3b.  6d.,  olotii. 
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